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‘ARMENIA: AN APPEAL. 


HE time has come for every reasoning inhabitant of these islands 
deliberately to accept or repudiate his share of the joint indirect 
responsibility of the British nation for a series of the hugest and 
‘oulest crimes that have ever stained the pages of human history. 
~{he Armenian people in Anatolia are being exterminated, root and 
ranch, by Turks and Kurds—-systematically and painfully extermi- 
aated by such abominable methods and with such fiendish accompani- 
nents as-may well cause the most sluggish blood to boil and seethe 
vith shame and indignation. 

For the Armenians are not lawless barbarians or brigands; nor 
re the Turks and Kurds the accredited torch-bearers of civilisation. 
but even if the réles of the actors in this hideous drama were thus 
istributed, an excuse might at most be found for severity, but no 
retext could be discovered for the slow tortura and gradual vivi- 
ction employed by fanatic Mohammedans to end the lives of their 

ristian neighbours If, for instance, it be expedient that Armenians 
ould be exterminated, why chop them up piecemeal, and, in the 
ervals of this protracted process, banter the agonised victims who are 
Idly calling upon God and man to put them ont of pain? Why must 
honest, hard-working man be torn from Ins bed or his fireside, 
reed to witness the violation of his daughter by a band of all-pitiless 
ymons, unable to rescue or help her, and then, his own turn come, 
we his hand cnt off and stuffed into his mouth, while a short 
rmon is being preached to him on the text, “ If your God be God, 
uy does He not succour you ?” at the peroration of which the other 
nd is hacked off, and, amid boisterous shouts of jubilation, his ears 
e torh from his head and his feet severed with a hatchet, while the 
cing screams, the piteous prayers, the hideous os ai of the. 
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agonising victim intoxicate with physico-spiritual ecstasies the souls 
of the frantic fanatics around? And why, when the last and merciful 
stroke of death is being dealt, must obscene jokes ard unutterable 
blasphemies sear the victim’s soul and prolong his hell to the utter- 
most limits of time, to the very threshold of eternity? Surely 
roasting alive, laying, disembowelling, impaling, and all that elaborate 
and ingenious aggravation of savage pam on which the souls of these 
human fiends seem to feast and flourish, have nothing that can excuse 
them ın the eyes of Christians, however deeply absorbed ın politics. 

But ıb is the Turks and Kurds who, at their best, are stagnant 
sluggish, and utterly averse from progress, and at their worst are— 
the beings who conceive, perpetrate, and glory in the horrors just 
enumerated and ın cthers that must be nameless The Armenians 
on the contrary, constitute the sole civilismg—nay, with all then» 
many faults, the sole humanising—element in Anatolia; peaceful tc 
the degree of self-sacrifice, law-abiding to their own undoing, ande 
industrious and hopeful under conditions which would appal the 
majority of mankind. At their best, they are the stuff of which 
heroes and martyrs are moulded. Christians, believing, as we believe 
that God revealed Himself to the world ın Jesus Christ, they have 
held fast to the teachings of our common Master ın spite of disgrace 
and misery, in the face of fire and sword, in the agonies of torture 
and death. From the middle of the fifth century, when the her 
Vartan and his dauntless companions died defending their faith against 
the Persian Mazdeans,* scarcely a year has elapsed ın which Armeniar — 
men and women have not unhesitatingly and unostentatiously laid 
down their lives for their religious belief. The murdered of Sassoon, 
of Van, of Erzeroum were also Christian martyrs; and any or albem 
of those whose eyes were lately gouged out, whose limbs were— 
wrenched asunder, and whose quivering flesh was torn from thei: 
bodies, might have obtained life and comparative prosperity by merely 
pronouncing the formula of Islam and abjuring Christ. But, insteac 
of this, they commended their souls to their Creator, delivered 1 
their bodies to the tormentors, endured indescribable agonies, a 
died, like Christian martyrs, defying Heaven itself, so to say, by th 
boundless trust in God. 

Identity of ideals, aspirations, and religious faith give this unfo 
tunate but heroic pecple strong claims on the sympathy of the » Abi 
lish people, whose ancestors, whatever their religious oreéd, neve 
hesitated to die for ıt, and when the breath of God swept over them 
breasted the hurricane of persecution. 







+ Yezdiged II., King of Persia, insisted on the apostacy of the~A1meniay: people, whor 
he commanded to embrace the garbled doctrines of Zcroast Vartan, the chieftain o 
the race, gathered 287 members of the royal family around him, and with a fellowin; 
of 749 others, manfully died on the field of battle after a bloody combat with th 
Persian troops, aa{une 2, 450 
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But what special claims to our sympathy are needed by men and » 
omen whom we see treated by their masters as the damned were 
aid to be dealt with by the devils in the deepest of hell's abysses ? 
‘ur written laws condemn cruelty to a horse, a dog, a cat; our in- 
ate sense of justice moves us to punish the. man who should 
antonly torture a rat, say, by roasting 1t alive. And shall it be 
sserted that our instincts of justice, humanity, mercy need to be re- 
aforced by extrinsic considerations before we consent to stretch out 
helping hand, not to a brute or to a single individual, but to tens of 
==thousands of honest, industrious Christian men, pure, virtuous women, 
nd innocent little children to save them from protracted tortures, 
ompared with some of which roasting alive is a swift and merciful 
eath? Yet it is a melancholy fact that we have not alleviated the 
afferings of these woe-stricken people by a single pang, and that the, 
accour which no one of us, individually, would dream of withholding 
com & friend, a neighbour, nay, a bitter enemy were he in such straits, 
e all, as a nation, deny to our Christian brethren who are being 
ludgeoned, sawn in twain, burned or thrust fainting into a gory grave. 
Why is ıt that our compassion for these, our fellow-men, has not 
et assumed the form of effective help? For reasons of “higher 
«olitics ” ; because, forsooth, the Turks and Kurds, in whose soulless 
dies the Gadarene legion of unclean spirits would seem to have 
aken up their abode, are mdispensable to Christian civilisation—for 
he time bemg, and because the millions of soldiers, the deadly 
iflos and the destructive warships which are accounted the most 
__ostly possessions of contemporary Europe cannot be spared in such a 
ause-——they are wanted by the Christian nations to mow each other 
lown with In a word, the civilisation bult up on Christ’s Gospel 
‘annot stand, or at least cannot thrive, without the support of Kurdish 
—tuelty and Turkish thuggery! It may be asked, on what grounds 
people of Great Britain ought to show themselves more ready to 
, and more eager to succour, the Armenians than our Conti- 
tal neighbours. The question differs little in spirit from that; 
ch the priest and the Levite asked themselves as they passed the 
less man mentioned by Jesus, who, on his way to Jericho, had 
en among thieves, and was left lying half-dead. But in the pre. 
t case an answer is forthcoming, an answer which 1s calculated to 
isfy the most callous among us, and transform us into Good 
amaritans. Briefly, 1b is this: because we are primarily respousible 
for their sufferings , because they are the innocent victims of our 
selfish pursuit of political interests—which have none the less eluded 
our grasp, and left us empty-handed, and face to face with the 
calamitous results of our egotism. 
In the first place, we refused to recognise the Treaty of San 
«Stefano, and to allow the Christian subjects of the ‘i to owe 
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~ the boon of humane treatment to Russia’s policy or generosity. W 


insisted on del'vering them back, bound hand and foot, to their rabi 
enemies, undertaking, however, to undo their fetters later on. Bue 
the “later on” never came, Oppression, persecution, i1ncredibl 
manifestations of savagery, characterised the dealings of the Turk 
with the Christians, but we closed our eyes and shut our ears untied 
the Porte, encouraged by our connivance, organised the wholesal 
massacres of Sassoon. Then, for the first time, we interfered- 
striking out a Lne of action which we knew must prove disastrou 
if not completely successful, and without first assuring ourselve 
that we could and would work it out to a favourable issue. An’ 
the result was what was feared from the first. We acted as 
surgeon might who, about to perform a dangerous operation, shoul: 
lay the patient cn the table, probe the wound, cut the flesh, and jus 
“when the last and decisive manrpulation was needed to save the lif 
of the sufferer, soould turn away, and leave him to bleed to death. 

These are reasons why we, and we more than any other people, ar 
responsible for the misery of the Armenians. 


The condition of Armenian Christians when we first interfere-— 
(1878) was, from a humane point of view, deplorable. Laws existe _ 
only on paper. Mohammedan crimes were punishable only in theory 
Life and property depended for security solely on the neighbourly 
feeling which custom and community of interests had gradually 
fostered between Moslems and Christians, and which greed or fana— 
ricism might at any moment suddenly uproot Russia was willing te 
substitute law and order for crime and chaos, and to guarantee tc 
Christians the treatment due to human beings But we then denied 
ther right to do this, as she refuses to admit our claim to undertake it 
single-handed Our interference was mspired by purely political 
calculations, unredeemed by considerations of humanity. About 
‘there is now no doubt, nor was there then any disguise. 
‘political interests nseded, or our Government fancied they needed, i 
propping up of the Turkish Empire, when the Turkish Empire 
already become the embodiment of the powers of darkness. And 
these fancied interests were sacrificed the property, the honour, t 
lives of the Armerian people. But not to appear less generous 
humane than our northern rival, we solemnly and emphatically p 
mised to compel the Porte to deal fairly with its Christian subjects’ 
and we undertook te see that such reforms were introduced as would 
enable Armenians to work without fear of legalised robbery or lawless 
brigandage, to marry without the certitude of having their wives dis- 
honoured and their daughters violated, and to worship God after the 
manner of their fathers without being hable to imprisonment, torture, 
and death, A said in effect “Though our political interests may 
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slash with those of Russia, we will see to it that they are not sub: æ 
wersive of the elementary principles of human justice and the im- 
mutable law of God. ‘Therefore we declare that we are actuated by 
he will and possessed of the power to induce or compel the Porte to 
srant such political and administrative reforms as are essential to the 
well-being of its Armenian subjects.” 

This promise, and the events that rendered it necessary, constitute 
he main claim of the Armenian people in Turkey to English-sym- 
‘athy and assistance. 

Yet we never tock any efficacious step to fulfil that solemn 
romise. We never said or did anything the effect of which was 
o assuage the sufferings which owed their continued existence to 
ur egotism. Nay, more, we allowed things to drift from bad to 
orse, mismanagement to develop into malignity, oppression to merge, 

n extermination, and for the space of seventeen years we deliber- ~ 
itely shut our eyes and closed our ears to the ghastly sights and 
ugubrious sounds that accompanied the horrors of Turkish misrule in 
Armenia. Our consuls forwarded exhaustive reports, the Press pub- 
ished heartrending details, Armenian ecclesiastics presented piteous 
~—sppeals—all of them describing deeds more gruesome and nefarious 
ban those which in patriarchal days brought down fire fiom heaven 
ipon Sodom and Gomorrah. But we “ pigeon-holed” the consular 
ports, pooh-poohed the particulars published by the Press, or cha- 
acterised them as a tissue of gross exaggerations, and ignored the 

~getition of the priests, 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that this breach of faith was 

» mere “ political peccadillo” It is often implicitly assumed, and 

‘ometimes flippantly affirmed, that politics postulate a code of morals 
__lifferent from that of private fe. Even if this strange theory were 

rue, 1t would furnish no justification, no excuse, no pretext for this 
defensible conduct of a great nation towards a poor and downtrodden 
ople For the gmles and wiles, the subterfuges and stratagems 
unch commonly characterise the diplomatic dealing of independent 
oples and States are usually confined, even in their furthest con- 
s¢quences, by the narrow limits of the political sphere. They leave 
whe real weal and woe of individuals practically untouched. 

National prestige, commercial advantages, or, ab most, a strip of 
¢erritory, 18 all that is at stake. But our unfortunate action and 

inaction made themselves immediately and fatally felt in the very homes 

end at the firesides of hundreds of thousands of Christian men and 
women, driving them into exile, shutting them up in noisome 
prisons, and subjecting them to every conceivable species of indignity, 
outrage, and death, We pressed a knob, as ıt were, in London, ond 
thereby opened hell’s portals in Asia Munor, letting loose legions of 
fiends in human shape, who set about torturing ant exterminating 
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~ the Christians her: And, lest it should be urged that our Govern- 
` ment was ignorant of the wide-reaching effects of 1ts 1ll-advısed action, 
it 13 on record that for seventeen years it continued to watch the— 
harrowing results of that action without once imterfering to stop it, 
although at any moment during that long period of persecution ıt 
could have redsemed its promise, and rescued the Christians from 
their unbearable lot 

If a detailed description were possible of the horrors which ou 
exclusive attention to our own mistaken interests let loose upon 
Turkish Armenians, there is not a man within the kingdom of Great 
Britain whose heartstrings would not be touched and thrilled by the 
gruesome stories of which if would be composed. 

During all those seventeen years written law, traditional custom, thi 
fundamental maxims of human and divine justice were suspended it 
favour of a Mohammedan saturnalia The Christians by whose toil and 
thrift the empire was held together, were despoiled, beggared, chained 
beaten and banished or butchered First their movable wealth was 
seized, then their ‘anded property was confiscated, next the absolute ne- 
cessaries of lite were wrested from them, and finally honour, liberty, anc__ 
life were taken with as little ado as if these Christian men and womex 
were wasps or mosquitoes Thousands of Armenians were thrown intc 
prison by governors like Tahsin Pasha and Bahri Pasha, and tortured™ 
and terrorized till they delivered up the savings of a lifetime, and the 
support of the helpless families, to ruffianly parasites. Whole villages 
were attacked in broad daylight by the Imperial Kurdish cavalry 
without pretext or warning, the male inhabitants turned adnft or 
killed, and their wives and daughters transformed into instruments to 
glut the foul lusts of these bestial murderers. In a few years the 
provinces were decimated, Aloghkerd, for instance, being almost 
entirely “purged” of Armenians. Over 20,000 woe-stricken wretches, 
once healthy and well-to-do, fled to Russia or to Persia in rags an 
misery, deformed, diseased, or dying on the way they were seiz 
over and over again by the soldiers of the Sultan, who-deprived the 
of the little money they possessed, nay, of the clothes they we 
wearing, outraged tne married women ın presence of their sons an 
daughters, deflowered the tender girls before the eyes of their mothers 
and brothers, and then drove them over the frontier to hunger and 
die Those who remained for a time behind were no better off. 
Kurdish brigands lifted the last cows and goats of the peasants, 
carried away their carpets and their valuables, raped their daughters, 
and dishonoured therr wives. Turkish tax-gatherers followed these, 
gleaning what the brigands had left, and, lest anything should escape 
their avarice, bound che men, flogged them till their bddies were a 
bloody, mangled mass, cicatrized the wounds with red hot ramrods, 
plucked out sie beards hair by hair, tore the flesh from their limbs 
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with pincers, and often, even then, dissatisfied with the financial 
results of their exertions, hung the men whom they had thus beggared 
and maltreated from the rafters of the room and kept there to witness 
with burning shame, impotent rage, and incipient madness, the dis- 
honouring of their wives and the deflowering of their daughters, some 
of whom died miserably during the hellish outrage. 

Stories of this kind in connection with Turkish misrule in Armenia 
have grown familiar to English ears of late, and ıt 1s to be feared 
that people are now so much accustomed to them that they have lost 
the power of conveying corresponding definite impressions to the 
mind The more is the pity. It ıs only meet that we should make 
some effort to realise the sufferings which we have brought down upon 
inoffensive men and women, and to understand somewhat of the 
shame, the terror, the despair that must take possession of the souls 
of Christians whose lives are a martyrdom of such unchronicled 
agonies, during which no ray of the life-giving hght that plays about 
the throne of God ever pierces the mist of blood and tears that rises 
between the blue of heaven and the averlasting grey of the charnel- 
house called Armenia. 

It should be remembered that these statements are neither rumours 
nor exaggerations concerning which we are justified in suspending 
our judgment History has set its seal upon them; diplomacy has 
slowly verified and reluctantly recognised them as established facts, 
end religion and humanity are now called upon to place their emphatic 
protest against them on record. ‘The Turks, in their confidential 
moods, have admitted these and worse acts of savagery; the Kurds 
glory in them at all times; trustworthy Europeans have witnessed and 
described them, and Armenians groaned over them m blank despair. 
Officers and nobles in the Sultan’s own cavalry regiments, like 
Mostigo the Kurd, brut abroad with unpardonable pride the story of 
the long series of rapes and murders which marked their official 
careers, and laugh’to scorn the notion of being punished for robbing 
and killing the Armenians, whom the Sublime Porte desires them to 
exterminate. Nay, it was the Armenians themselves who were 
punished if they complained when their own relatives or friends were 
murdered, And they were punished, either on the charge of having 
cruelly done their own parents, sisters, children to death, or else on 
suspicion of having lalled the murcerers, who, however, were always 
found afterwards living and thriving on the Sulian’s employ, and 
were never disturbed there. Three hundred and six of the principal 
wmbhabitants of the district of Khrouss, in a piteous appeal to the 
people of England, wrote . 


“Year by year, month by month, day by day, innocent men, women 
and children have been shot down, stabbed, or clubbed to death, in their 
houses and their fields, tortured in strange fiendish ways ir fetid prison cells, 
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or left-to rot in exile under the scorching sun of Arabia. Dunng that long 
and hoirble tragedy no voice was raised for mercy, no hand extended to 
help us. .. Is European sympathy destined to take the form of a cross 
on our graves?” 


Now the answer has been given. These ill-starred men might now 
know that European sympathy has taken a different form—that of a 
marine guard before the Sultan’s palace tc shield him and his from 
harm from without while they proceed with their orgies of blood 
and lust within. These simple men of Khnouss might now know 
and wonder at this—if they were still among the living; but most of 
them have been butchered since then, lixe the relatives and friends 
whose lot they lamented and yet envied. 

In accordance with the plan of extermination, which has been 
carried out with such signal success during these long years of Turkish 
vigour and English sluggishness, all those Armenians who possessed 
money or money's wcrth were for a time allowed to purchase immunity 
from prison, and from all that prison life in Asta Minor implies But, 
as soon as terror and summary confiscation tock the place of slow 
and elaborate extort:on, the gloomy dungeons of Erzeroum, Erzinghan, 
Marsovan, Hassankaleh, and Van were filled, till there was no place 
to sit down, and scarcely sufficient standing room. And this means 
more than English people can realise, or any person believe who has 
not actually witnessed ıt It would have bean a torture for Turkish 
troopers and Kurdish brigands, but ıt was worse than death to the 
educated schoolmasters, missionaries, priests, and physicians who were 
immured in these noisome hotbeds of infection, and forced to sleep 
night after night standing on their feet, leaning against the foul, 
reeking corner of the wal! which all the prisoners were compelled to 
use as .... The very worst class of Tartar and Kurdish criminals 
were turned in here to make these hell-chambers more unbearable to 
the Christians And the experiment was everywhere successtul 
Human hatred and diabol.cal spite, combined with the most disgust- 
ing sights and sounds and stenches, with their gnawing hunger and 
their putrid food, their parching thirst and the slimy water, fit only 
for sewers, rendered the.r agony maddening. Yet these were not 
criminals nor alleged criminals, but upmgkt Christian men, who were 
never even accused of an infraction of the law No man who has not 
seen these prisons with his own eyes, and heard these prisoners with 
his own ears, can be expected to conceive, much less realise, the 
sufferings inflicted and endured The loathsome diseases, whore 
terrible ravages were freely displayed ; the still more loathsome vices, 
which were continually and openly practised ; the horrible blasphemies, 
revolting obscenities and ribald jests which alternated with cries 
of pain, songs of vice, and prayers to the unseen God, made’ these 
prisons, 1n somesrespects, n2arly as bad as the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
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and in others infinitely worse. In one corner of this foul fever-nest 
aman might be heard moaning and groaning with the pam of a 
shattered arm or leg; m another, a youth is convulsed with the death 
spasms of cholera or poison; in the centre, a knot of Turks, whose 
dull eyes are fired with bostial lust, surround a Christian boy, who 
pleads for mercy with heart-harrowing voice while the human fiends 
actually outrage him to death. 

Into these prisons venerable old ministers of religion were dragged 
from their churches, teachers from their schools, missionaries from , 
their meeting-houses, merchants, physicians, and peasants from their 
fire-sides Those among them who refused to denounce their friends, 
or consent to some atrocious crime, were subjected to horrible 
agonies, Many a one, for instance, was put into a sentry-box 
bristling with sharp spikes, and forced to stand there motionless, 
without food or drink, for twenty-four and even thirty-six hours, 
was revived with stripes whenever he fell fainting to the prickly floor, 
and was carried out unconscious at the end. It was thus that 
hundreds of Armenian Christians, whose names and histories are 
on record, suffered for refusing to sign addresses to the Sultan 
accusing their neighbours and relatives of high treason. It was 
thus that Azo was treated by his judges, the Turkish Officials, 
Talib Effendi, Captain Reshid, and Captain Hadj: Fehim Agha, 
for declining to swear away the lives of the best men of his 
village. A whole mght was spent in torturing him. He was 
first bastinadoed in a room close to which his female relatives 
and friends were shut up so that they could hear his cries. Then 
he was stripped naked, and two poles, extending from his arm- 
pits to his feet, were placed on each side of his body and tied 
tightly. His arms were next stretched out horizontally and poles 
arranged to support his hands. This living cross was then bound 
to a pillar, and the flogging began. The whips left livid traces 
behind. The wretched man was unable to make the slightest move- 
ment to ease his pain. His features alone, hideously distorted, re- 
vealed the anguish he endured. The louder he cried, the more 
heavily fell the whip. Over and over again he entreated his tor- ` 
mentors to put him out of pain, saying - “If you want my death, kill 
me with a bullet, but for God’s sake don’t torture me hike this!” 
His head alone being free he, at last, maddened by excruciating pain, 
endeavoured to dash out his brains against the pillar, hoping in this 
way to end his agony. But this consummation was hindered by the 
police, They questioned him agam; but in spite of his condition, 
Azo replied as before: ‘I cannot defile my soul with the blood of 
innocént people. I am a Christian.” Enraged at this obstinacy, 
Talib Effendi, the Turkish official, ordered the application of other 
and more effective tortures. Pincers were fetched to. pull out his 
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teeth{; but, Azo remaining firm, this method was not long persisted 
in.} Then Talib commanded his servants to pluck ont the prisoner's 
moustachios by the roots, one hair at a time. This order the 
gendarmes executed, with roars of inférnal laughter. But this treat- 
ment proving equally ineffectual, Talib instructed his men to cauterise 
the unfortunate victim’s body. A spit was heated in thefire. Azo’s 
arms were freed from their supports, and two brawny policemen 
approached, one on each side, and seized him Meanwhile another 
gendarme held to the middle of the wretched man’s hands the glowing 
spit. While his flesh was thus burning, the victim shouted out in 
agony, “ For the love of God kill me at once!” 

Then the executioners, removing the red hot spit from his hands, 
applied it to his breast, then to his back, his face, his feet, and other 
parts. After this, they forced open his mouth, and burned his 
tongue with red hot pincers. ‘During these inhuman operations, Azo 
fainted three several times, but on recovering consciousness maintained 
the same inflexibility of purpose. Meanwhile, in the adjoiming 
apartment, a heartrending scene was.being enacted The women and 
the children, terrified by the groans and cries of the tortured man, 
fainted. When they revived, they endeavoured to rush out to call 
for help, but the gendarmes, stationed at the door, barred their 
passage, and brutally pushed them back * 

Nights were passed in such hellish orgies and days in inventing 
new tortures or refining upon the old, with an ingenuity which reveals 
unimagined strata of malignity in the human heart. ‘The results 
throw the most sickening horrors of the Middle Ages into the 
shade. Some of them cannot be described, nor even hinted at The 
shock to people’s sensibilities would be too terrible, And yet they 
were not merely described to, but endured by, men of education and 
refinement, whose sensibilities were as delicate as ours. 

And when the prisons in which these and analogous doings were 
carried on had no more room for new comers, some of the least 
obnoxious of its actual inmates were released for a bribe, or, in case 
of poverty, were expeditiously poisoned off. 

In the homes of these wretched people the fiendish fanatics were 
equally active and equally successful. Family life was poisoned at 
its very source. Rape and dishonour, with nameless accompaniments, 
menaced almost every girl and woman in the country. They could 
aot stir out of their houses in the broad daylight to visit the bazaars, 
or to work in the fields, nor even lie down at mght in their own 
homes without fearing the fall of that Damocles’ sword ever suspended 
over their heads. Tender youth, childhood itself, was no guarantee 

* The above description 1s taken hterally from a report of the British Vice-Consul of 
Erzeroum Copies are in possession of the diplomatic representatives of the* Powers 


at Constantinople, The scene occurred 1n the village of Semal before the massacres, 
during the normal tondition of things 
Ld 
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Children were often married at the age of eleven, even ten, in the 
vain hope of lessening this danger. But the protection of a husband 
proved unavailing; it merely meant one murder more, and one 
“ Christian dog” less, A bride would be married in church yesterday 
and her body would be devoured by the beasts and birds of prey 
to-morrow—a band of ruffians, often officials, having within the inter- 
vening forty-eight hours seized her and outraged her to death 
Others would be abducted, and, having for weeks been subjected to 
the loathsome lusts of lawless Kurds, would end by abjuring their 
God and embracing Islam , not from any vulgar motive of gain, but 
to escape the burning shame of returning home as pariahs and lepers 
to be shunned by those near and dear to them for ever, Little girls 
of five and six were frequently forced to be present during these 
horrible scenes of lust, and they, too, were often sacrificed before the eyes 
of their mothers, who would have gladly, madly accepted death, ay, and 
damnation, to save their tender offspring from the corrodimg poison. 

1 One of the abducted young women who, having been outraged by 
the son of the Deputy-Goverror of Khnouss, Hussni Bey, returned, a 
pariah, and is now alone in the world, lately appealed to her English 

` sisters for such aid as a heathen would give to a brute, and she 
besought it in the name of our common God. Lucine Mussegh— 
this is the name of that outraged young woman whose Protestant 
education gave her, as she thought, a special claim to act as the 
spokeswoman of Armenian mothers and daughters—Lucine Mussegh 
besought, last March, the women of England to obtain for the women 
of Armenia the previlege of living a pure and chaste hfe! This was 
the boon which she craved—but did not, could not, obtain. The 
interests of “ higher politics.” the civilising missions of the Christian 

Powers are, 16 seems, incompatible withit! <“ For the love of the God 
whom we worship in common,” wrcte this outraged, but still hopeful, 
Armenian lady, ‘‘ help us, Christian sisters! Help us before it is 
too late, and take the thanks of the mothers, the wives, the sisters, 
and the daughters of my people, and with them the gratitude of one 
for whom, ın spite of her youth, death would come as a happy 
release.” 

Neither the Christian sisters nor the Christian brethren in England 
have seen their way to comply with this strange request. But it may 
perhaps interest Lucine Mussegh to learn that the sıx Great Powers of 
Europe are quite unanimous, and are manfully resolved, come what 
will, to shield his Majesty the Sultan from harm, to support his rule, 
and to guarantee his kingdom from disintegration. These are objects 
worthy of the attention of the Great Powers , as for the privilege of 
leading pure and chaste lives—they cannot be importuned about such 
privaté matters 

What astonishes one throughout this long, sickening story of 
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shame and crime is the religious faith of the sufferers. It envelops 
them like a Nessus’ shirt, aggravating their agonies by the fear ıt 
inspires that they must have offended in some inexplicable way the 
omnipotent God who created them. What is not at all wonderful, 
but only symptomatuc, 1s the mood of one of the women, who, having 
prayed to God im heaven, discovered no signs of His gmding hand 
upon earth, and whose husband was killed in presence of her daughter, 
after which each of tha two terrified females was outraged by the 
band of ruffiansin turn. When gazing, a few days later, on the lifeless 
corpse of that beloved child whom she had vainly endeavoured to save, 
that wretched, heart-brolen mother, wrung to frenzy by her soul-searing 
anguish, accounted to her neighbours for the horrors that were spread 
over her people and her country by the startling theory that God 
Himself had gone mad, and that maniacs and demons incarnate were 
stalking about the world! 

Such, in broad outline, has been the normal condition of Armenia 
ever since the Treaty of Berlin, owing at first to the disastrous action 
and subsequently to the equally disastrous inaction of the British 
Government. The above sketch contains but a few isolated instances 
of the daily commonplaces of the life of Armenian Christians When 
these have been multiplied by thousands and the colours duly 
heightened, a more or less adequate idea may be formed of the 
hideous reality. Now, during all those seventeen years, we took no 
serious step to put an end to the brigandage, rapes, tortures, and 
murders which all Chmstendom agreed with us in regarding as the 
normal state of things. No one deemed it his duty to insist on the 
punishment of the professicnal butchers and demoralisers, who founded 
their claims to preferment upon the maintenance of this human 
system, and had their claims allowed, for the Sultan, whose intell- 
gence and humanity it was the fashion to eulogise and admire, 
decorated and rewarded these faithful servanis, making them parti- 
cipators in the joy of their lord. Indeed, the utter perversion of the 
ideas of justice and humanity which characterised the views of European 
Christendom during the long period of oppression and demoralisation 
has at last reached such a pitch that the Powers have agreed to give 
the Sultan a “reasonable” time to re-establish once more the normal 
state of thangs. 

The Turks, encouraged by the seventeen years’ connivance of the 
only Power which possessed any formal right to intervene in favour of 
the Armenians, and confident that the Bntish nation was a consent- 
ing party to the policy of sheer extermination which was openly 
proclaimed again and again, organised a wholesale massacre of the 
Christians of Sassoon. Tke particular reason for this sweeping 
measure lay in the circumstance that the Armenian population in 
that part oi the country consisted of the hardiest, bravest, and most 
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resolute representatives of the race, and that their proportion to the 
Mohammedans there was more than twice greater than elsewhere. 
The systematic Turkeries which had impoverished and depopulated 
the other less favoured districts were consequently of little avail in 
Sassoon ; therefore, a purgative measure on a grandiose scale was 
carefully prepared, fur a whole year before, by Imperial officials, 
whose services the Sultan has since nobly requitea. 

The preparations wee elaborate and open. The project was known 
to and canvassed by all A long report was addressed by the Abbot 
of Moush, Kharakhanian, to the British representative at Erzeroum, 
informing him of this inhuman plan, proving its real existence, and 
appealing to the people of Hagland to save their Christian brethren. 
But international comity forbade us to meddle with the ‘“‘ domestic 
affairs of a friendly Power,” and the massacre took place as advertised. 
Momentary glimpses of the blood-curdling scenes, as described by 
Turkish, Kurdish, and Armenian eye-witnesses, bave since been 
vouchsafed us; not by the Government, which ‘ pigeon-holed” the 
reports of its consuls, but by the Press, And in these dissolving 
views we behold, long processions of misery-stricken men and women, 
bearing witness to the light ‘invisible to them, as they move onward 
to midnight martyrdom amid the howls of their frantic torturers. 
The rivalets were choked up with corpses; the streams ran red with 
human blood; the forest glades and rocky caves were peopled with the 
dead and the dying , among the black ruins of once prosperous villages 
lay roasted infants by their mangled mothers’ corpses; pits were dug 
at night by the wretches destined to fill them, many of whom, flung 
in while but hghtly wounded, awoke underneath a mountain of clammy 
corpses, and vainly wrestled with death and with the dead, who shut 
them out from light and life for ever. 

It was then that our present Ambassador at Constantinople took 
action and displayed those remarkable gifts of energy and industry to 
which the Prime Minister lately alluded with pride. It was owing to 
his enlightened initiative and indefatigable perseverance that the 
unfortunate Armenians, .... But what, ask the Armenians, have 
we to feel grateful for? What act of clemency, what deed of 
humanity, do we owe to British intervention ? 

` The British Ambassador, however, did his best. He prosecuted 
inquiries, studied reports, made energetic representations to the 
Sultan, and at last carried the appointment of a Commussion of 
investigation. An excellent result, apparently, and the beginning of 
much else. Yes, but on one condition—viz, that the British 
Government, before baginning this arduous work, saw its way to 
bring 1t to a stccess‘ul issue, and, having irritated the Turks and 
Kurds to fury azamst the Armenians by this foreign intervention, 
were resolve] not to abandon tke Christians to the mercies of the 
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Mohammedans without foreign protection. Otherwise it was only 
too clear that our tardy action would turn out to be a piece or 
inexcusable inhumanity. This view was expressed and maintained at 
the tıme by some of the leading organs of our Press. But the 
Government went 1ts way unheeding Yet while the Commission of 
Inquiry was still sitting at Moush the deeds of atrocious cruelty which 
it was assembled to investigate were outdone under the eyes of the 
delegates. Threats were openly uttered that on ther withdrawal 
massacres would be organised all over the country—massacres, it was 
said, ın comparison with which the Sassoon butchery would compare 
but as dust in the balance. And elaborate preparations were made— 
ay, openly made, in the presence of consuls and delegates—for the 
perpetration of these wholesale murders ; and ın spite of the warnings 
and appeals published in England nothing was done to prevent 
them. 

In due time they began. Over 60,000 Armemans have been 
butchered, and the massacres are not quite ended yet. In Trebizond, 
Erzeroum, Erzinghan, Hassankaleh, and numberless other places the 
Christians were crushed like grapes durmg the vintage. The frantic 
mob, seething and surging in the streets of the cities, swept down 
upon the defenceless Armenians, plundered their shops, gutted their 
houses, then joked and jested with the terrified victims, as cats play 
with mice, As rapid whirling motion produces apparent rest, so the 
wild frenzy of those fierce fanatical crowds resulted in a condition of 
seeming calmness, composure, and gentleness which, taken in con- 
nection with the unutterable brutality of their acts, was of a nature 
to freeze men’s blood with horror. In many cases they almost caressed 
their victims, and actually encouraged them to hope, while preparing 
the instruments of slaughter A 

The French mob during the Terror were men—nay, angels of mercy 
——-compared with these Turks. ‘Those were not msensible to com- 
passion ; in these every instinct of humanity seemed atrophied or dead. 
In Trebizond, on the first day of the massacre, an Armenian was 
coming out of a baker’s shop. where he had been purchasing bread 
for his sick wife and family, when he was surprised, by the raging 
crowd, Fascinated with terror, he stood still. was seized, and dashed 
to the ground. He pleaded piteously for mercy end pardon, and they 
quietly promised ıb, and so grim and dry was the humour of this 
crowd that the trembling wretch took their promise seriously and 
offered them his heartfelt thanks In truth they were only joking. 
When they were ready to be serious they tied the man’s feet together, 
and taunted him, but at first with the assumed gentleness that might 
well be mistaken for the harbinger of mercy. Then they cut off one 
of his hands, slapped his face with the bloody wrist, and placed it 
between his quivering lips. Soon afterwards they chopped off the 
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other hand, and inquired whether he would like pen and paper to 
write to his wife. Others requested him to make the sign of the 
cross with his stumps, or with his feet, while he still possessed them, 
while others desired him to shout louder thas his God might hear his 
cries for help. One of the most active members of the crowd then 
stepped forward and tore the man’s ears from his head, after which 
he put them between his lips, and then flung them in his face, 
“That Effendi’s mouth deserves to be punished for refusing such a 
choice morsel,” exclaimed a voice in the crowd, whereupon somebody 
stepped forward, knocked out some of his teeth, and proceeded to cut 
out his tongue, “He will never blaspheme again,” a pious Moslem 
jocosely remarked. Thereupon a dagger was placed under one of hig 
eyes, which was scooped clean out of its socket The hideous con- 
tortions of the man’s discoloured face, the quick convulsions of his 
quivering body, and the sight of the ebbing blood turning the dry 
dust. to gory mud, literally intoxicated these furious fanatics, who, 
having gouged out his other eye and chopped off hus feet, hit upon 
some other excruciating tortures before cutting his throat and sending 
his soul ‘*‘ to damnation,” as they expressed it. These other ingenious 
pain-sharpening devices, however, were such as do not lend them- 
selves to description. 

In Erzeroum, where a large tract of country, from the lofty moun- 
tains of Devi Boyen to the Black Sea shore, has just been laid waste 
and completely purged of Armenians, similar scenes were enacted. 
The vilayet of Van, the town of Hassankaleh, and numerous other 
places have been deluged with blood, and polluted with unbridled 
lust. A man in Hrzeroum, hearing the tumult, and fearing for his 
children, who were playing ın the street, went out to seek and save 
them He was borne down upon by the mob. He pleaded for his 
life, protesting that he had always lived in peace with his Moslem 
neighbours, and sincerely loved them The statement may have re- 
presented a fact, or it may have been buta plea for pity. The ring- 
leader, however, told him that that was the proper spirit, and would 
be condignly rewarded. The man was then stripped, and a chunk of 
his flesh cut out of his body, and jestingly offered for sale: ‘‘ Good 
fresh meat, and dirt cheap,” exclaimed some of the crowd. ‘‘ Who'll 
buy fine dogs’ meat? ” echoed the amused bystanders The writhing 
wretch uttered piercing screams as some of the mob, who had just 
come from rifling the shops, opened a bottle, and poured vinegar 
or some acid into the gaping wound. He called on God and man to 
end his agonies. But they had only begun. Soon afterwards, two 
little boys came up, the elder crying, “ Hawk, Hasrik,* save me! 
See what they’ve done to me!” and pointed to his head, from which 
the blood was streaming over his handsome face, and down his neck. 

* Father, father : 
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The younger brcther—a child of about three—was playing with a 
wooden toy. Tke agonising man was silent for a second and then, 
glancing at these, his children, made a frantic but vain effort to 
snatch a dagger from a Turk by his side. This was the signal 
for the renewal of his torments. The bleeding boy was finally 
dashed with violence against the dying father, who began to lose 
strength and consciousness, and the two were then pounded to 
death where they lay. The younger child sat near, dabbling his 
wooden toy in the blood of his father and brother, and looking up, 
now through smiles at the prettily-dressed Kurds, and now through 
tears at the dust-begrimed thing that had lately been his father. 
A slash of a sabre wound up his short experience of God’s world, and 
the crowd turned its astention to others. 

These are but isolated scenes revealed for a brief second by the 
‘ight, as it were, of a momentary lightning flash. The worst cannot 
be described, And, 12 it could be, no description, however vivid, 
would convey a trae nction of the dread reality. At most of these 
manifestations of bestial passion and delirium the Sultan’s troops, in 
uniform, stood by as dalighted spectators when they did not actually 
take an active part as zealous executioners. 

And these are the Turks, whom unanimous Europe has judged 
worthy of continuing to govern and guide the Christians of Asia 
Minor. ‘True, the Powsrs have courtedusly signified their desire, and 
the Sultan has graciously pledged his “ word of honour” that these 
massacres shall cease. His Majesty, m fact, undertakes, if a reason- 
able time be given him, to re-establish the normal state of things in 
Turkish Armenia ; and we know that that normal condition implies 
the denial to Christians of the fundamental rights of human beings, 
the refusal of elementary justice, the prevalence of universal violence 
and brutality, the abolition of womanly purity, the disintegration of 
the family, the rape ol tender children—in a word, a, system of 
“ government” for which the history of the world affords no parallel. 

Yet unanimous Europe, we are told, entertains no doubt that the 
true interests of Christendom demand that Turkish rule, as thus 
understood, should be maintained And, with the genuine interests 
of Christianity at heart, the Great Powers are agreed to maintain it, 
in God’s name. 

If the refusal of the Powers to compel the Mohammedans of Turkey 
to respect the manhood, the motherhood, and maidenhood of their 
Christian fellow-subjects could be, and had been, based upon their 
religious reluctance to employ force even against superlative evil, one 
might question the wisdom of such forbearance, but it would be ım- 
possible to withhold respect from the principle underlying it. But 
such is not the plea. Those same Governments who persistently pro- 
claim Christianity on the one hand and unblushingly support the 
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fiendish torturers of Christians in Turkey on the other, are eager to 
blow each other’s Christian subjects in thousands off the face of the 
earth——ay, and to invoke God’s blessing on the work over and above. 

But indefensible as the conduct of Continental nations may appear 
to us, if is only fair to say that none of them was pledged specially 
and solemnly to see justice done to the Armemans, none of them 
broke any solemn promise by conniving for seventeen years at every 
species of human villainy in Asia Minor, nor could any of them 
reproach themselves with having roused the sleeping devils, lashed 
them to fury against the Armenians, and then left the latter to be 
trampled upon, burned, disembowelled, and pitchforked into eternity. 

This unenviable réle was reserved for Great Britain. Is it to be 
further persisted ın? And if it is, are we, as Christians—nay, as 
men—to give the approval of silence to a line of conduct that would 
disgrace a tribe of heathens? Is there any political advantage so 
important and so seductive that the hope of ultimately securing it 
should harden our hearts to utter insensibility to the laws of God, 
the promptings of conscience, the inborn instincts of healthy human 
nature? To some, even among us, it may perhaps seem possible to 
imitate the Christian Stetes of Continental Europe and keep the 
standard of true morality hidden away, to be applied only to bygone 
times and buried generations. But surely the bulk of normal 
Knghshmen aie still capable of assuming a defimte attitude towards 
contemporary crimes, even though they have a political aspect, 
without staggering and reeling from the centre of s imshaniby to the 
distant and dangerous circumferences, 

It cannot be too clearly stated nor too widely published that what 
is asked for ıs not the establishment of an Armenian kingdom or 
principality, not a “bufer State,” not even Christian autonomy im 
any’ sense that might render it offensive or dangerous to any of the 
Powers of Europe; but only that by some efficacious means the human 
beings who profess the Christian religion in Anatolia and who pro- 
fessed and practised it there for centuries before the Turks or Kurds 
were heard of, shall be enabled to lve and die as human beings, and 
that the unparalleled crimes of which for the past seventeen years 
they have been the silent victims, shall speedily and once for all be 
put a stop to 

What serious hope ıs there that the lot of the Armenians will 
be bettered in the future? The question of the promised reforms has 
already ceased to be actual. The Grand Vizier, explaining lately his 
reasons for not publishing the Saltan’s recent undertaking to better 
the condition of the Christians, alleged, and very truly alleged, that 
the present Commander of the Faithful had brought no new factor 
into the question that needed to be published or made known. “ His 
Imperial Majesty,” he said, “ made exactly the same kind of promise, 
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respecting the same kind of reforms, as his illustrious predecessor 
seventeen years ago” Exactly; and it will have precisely the same 
kind of results The Christian Powers of Europe will see to this, and 
England’s duty is admittedly to follow the Powers Continental 
jurisconsults have just given it as their conscientious opmion that 
any special reforms for the Armenians would necessarily involve a 
grave violation of the rights of man and of the law of God; and the 
jurisconsults ought to know If this be so, the sensitive Sultan will 
naturally shrmk from such lawlessness and godlessness and piously 
shelve the reforms. The reason given by these conscientious juris- 
consults 1s intelligent erough: because to favour any one class of the 
population——say the Chmstians—to the exclusion of the others, would 
be to foster race hatred, to rouse religious fanaticism, and to unchain 
the most furious passions that now he dormant (°?) m the Moham- 
medan breast. They would strongly recommend—would these learned 
spokesmen of the Christian Powers——the mntroduction of wide-reaching 
reforms for all Turkish subjects, were ıb not that msuperable objec- 
tions render even such a course absolutely impossible; for, in the 
first place, the Powers have no night to interfere in favour of the 
Sultan’s Mohammedan subjects, who in this case'would be mainly con- 
cerned; ın the second place, the Turks and Kurds themselves desire 
no such reforms, are, in fact, opposed to their introduction ; im the 
third place, they are utterly unripe for them; and, in the fourth 
place, general reforms for all would necessarily prove as disastrous as 
special reforms for Armenian Christians because the Armenians, as 
the most intelligent and only self-disciplined element of the popula- 
tion, would profit by the :mprovements to obtain political preponder- 
ance for themselyes. Things had better, therefore, remain as they 
are, with the wholesale buicheries left out; that 1s to say, the norma? 
condition of things must be re-established, which ın a very tew years 
will solve the Armenian Question by exterminating the Armenians 

And England—Christian, moral England——apparently endorses this 
view, and seeks to persuade herself that by combining with the Powers 
te carry it out, she will have discharged all her duties, general and 
special, to the Christians whom she solemnly promised to protect Is 
1t nght and proper to acquiesce even by silence in such unqualifiable 
conduct as this? Have the tender humanities of the teachings of 
Jesus no longer any viztue that can pass into our souls and move us 
to condemn ın emphatic terms the abominations which are even now 
turning the lives of our brothers and sisters in Armenia into tortures 
and ther horrible deaths into the triumph of the most ferocious 
malignity that ever lurked in the abysses of the human heart ? 

If any Englishman in anv walk of life, be he a Cabinet Minister 
or a Yorkshire boor, had been appealed to for help by the wretched 
woman whose ‘httle girl was outraged to death in her presence, after 
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she had been dishonoured ın the presence of her daughter, and her 
husband had been killed before the eyes of both, would he have taken 
much time to reflect before according ıt? Had he witnessed the 
living quiverıng Christian’s flesh being offered for sale as ‘‘ fresh dogs’ 
meat,” while the wretched man’s children, whom he loved more than 
life, stood opposite him, the one with cloven skull asking for help, the 
other innocently plashing with his wooden toy in the red pool fed by 
his father’s blood, would he have suspended his judgment until 
Continental Christians told him what opinion he should hold concerning 
these fiendish ferocities ? Yet these are the deeds which, in thousands 
and tens of thousands, are bemg perpetrated, while we rejoice and 
thank God that at last all Europe is unanimous—unanimous in its 
resolve to shield the Turks, the doers of these deeds, from harm. 

If there still be a spark of divinity in our souls, or a trace GË 
healthy human sentiment ın our hearts, we shall not hesitate to record 
our vehement protest against these hell-born crimes, that pollute one 
of the fairest portions of God’s earth, and our strong condemnation of 
any and every hne of policy that may tend directly or indirectly to 


perpetuate or condone them. 
E J. DILLON. 
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“ Take up any ‘Shakespeare’ you will, from 
the first collection of his works to the last 
which has been read, and look what play 
bears the most obvious signs of perusal 
My life Zor it, they will be found ın the 
volume that contains the play of ‘Hamlet’”’ 
—J F KEMBLE 


OR close upon three centuries critics and commentators have 
been explaining and elucidating the greatest tragedy of the 
greatest dramatist of all time, “ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ” 
As it is one of the very longest of Shakespeare's plays, so ıt 1s the 
one into which he seems to have thrown himself with his whole soul 
Tt bears the name o? his only son, Hamnet, who died, eleven years 
old, in 1596. If the sorrow-stricken fathe: wished to perpetuate the 
name of hisson he has succeeded For among all civilised nations the 
name of Hamlet has become a symbol of the highest reach of insight 
into human souls as yet attained by man. More enduring monument 
father never raised to son. 

‘‘ Hamlet” has been more minutely scanned and studied than any 
other of Shakespeare’s plays The myriad-mmded dramatist himself 
might well be appalled if he could look up from his grave at 
Stratford-on-Avon and viaw the library of books written about this 
single plav. He looked upon his poems as the pillars of his fame, 
Posterity has reversed that judgment. The mere titles of works on, 
and editions of, “ Hamlet” take up thirty folio pages in the great 
catalogue of the British Museum, not counting its appearance ın 
every collective edition of his plays. Nor are the articles and dis- 
quisitions on it by every writer of note included, for these are innu- 
merable as sand on the seashore.* It may be well to mention here 
that the name of Shakespeare fills five catalogue volumes in folio, 


* Furness, 1n his Varioium edit.on of “Hamlet,” 1877, gives 13-1400 titles of books, 
articles, and editions re Hamlet, although he nowise claims that his list 1s exhaustive 
Since then the number has increased ın geometnical -progiession, and must now be 
close on 2000 Two novels have been written on Hamlet, 
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each contaimng 100 pages, in the same library, and that some of the 
titles represent from ten to forty volumes. ‘This heap of literature, 
at the lowest estimate 10,000 volumes, might possibly without serious 
loss take & somewhat smaller compass The valuable is alloyed with 
the worthless. But to add to ıt would seem as superflous, not to say 
presumptuous, as to carry coals to Newcastle Yet I have an addı- 
tion to make, which I will not withhold. 

I wish to point out that the author of “Hamlet” shows in this 
drama a correct knowledge of Danish names, words, and customs of 
his time—nay, a local knowledge of the royal castle at Elsinore which 
he could not have dezived from books, and which can only be satıs- 
factorily accounted for by assuming, 


(1) That Shakespeare himself saw what he desciibes; or 
(2) That he was told of it by others who had been æ 
Elsinore, and seen the interior of the Castle. 


If the first can be proved, new hght of high mterest and im- 
portance will be thrown on Shakespeare’s life, No one, so far, has 
been able to show, with any credibility, that he ever set foot on the 
soil of any country but his own, which he loved so well: 


“ This blessed"plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
England bound ın with the triumphant sea” 


In the latter case. new light is thrown upon the manner in 
which he set to work when writing his plays new light from 
Hamlets country 
` It will be useful briefly to glance at the time and the cir- 
cumstances of the first appearance of ‘‘ Hamlet” The first undoubted 
mention of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet” is an entry in the Stationers’ 


Registers under date July 26, 1602 : P 3644 | 


‘A booke called the ‘ Revenge of Hamlett, Prince (of) Denmarke, as yi 
‘was lateh Acted by the Lord Chamberleyne his servantes, ’ 


After being thus copyrighted, it was printed ın the next year, 
1608, which is the date of the first edition of ‘‘ Hamlet” we possess . 


“The Tragicall Histone of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke By Wiliam 
Shake-speare. As it hath been diverse timus acted by his Highnesse (King 
James I) servants in the Cittie of London as also im the two Universities 
of Cambiidge and Oxford, and elsewhere At London 1603” 


But this was a pirated and garbled edition, most likely based upon 
shorthand notes made during the representation, as we know was 
done, from Heywood, who complains of ıt ‘‘ Hamlet,” ın the shape 
in which it has a world-wide renown, appears for the first time in 
1604 - 
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“The Tragicall Histome of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke By Wilham 
Shakespeare Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much agame as 
1b was, according to the true and perfect Coppie. At London 1604” 


The statement about the enlargement is true; for the quarto of 
1604 contains 3719 lines, while that of 1608 only contains 2143 or 
little more. than one-half. After several more editions of no ım- 
portance “ Hamlet” appears, after Shakespeare’s death, m the folio 
of 1623. I shall, for convenience sake, use the terms Ql =quarto of 
1608, Q2 =quarto cf 1604, and F'1=folio of 1623, which are generally 
accepted by pase el eels scholars 

So far all seeyas simple and clear; but there are found allusions to 
2 play called “ Hamlet” long before 1602. The earliest of these 1s 
that of Nash, in his preface to Greene’s “ Menaphon,”’ 1589. He 
alludes to a playwrght who, “if you intreate him faire ın a frostie 
morning, will affoord you whole Hamlets—I should say handfulls—of 
tragical speaches” More important is an entry in Henslowe’s 
theatrical diary > “9 of June, 1594. Rfeceive)d at hamlet vis” 
This was Henslowe’s share of the profits of the representation. Lodge, 
in his “ Wits Miseria,” 1596, says of a fiend that he is as pale as “ ye 
ghost which cried so miserally (sic) at ye theator lıke an oisterwife. 
‘Hamlet, revenge.’ ” 

Tt 1s supposed that there existed a pre-Shakespearian ‘ Hamlet,” 
probably by Thomas Kyd, and that the “ Hamlet” of 1603 represents 
an older ‘‘ Hamlet ” retouched by Shakespeare, But Shakespeare may 
have collaborated in or partly written the earlier and imperfect 
"“ Hamlet.” ‘His earhest tragedy, ‘“‘Titus Andronicus,” is of the 
“ Hamlet” type. He was twenty-five in 1589 It is true that 
Meres, in his list of Shakespeare’s works ın 1598, leaves “ Hamlet ” 
out; but then he leaves out other plays of his which we know were 
written before 1598 To sum up, we may say that Shakespeare’s 
“ Hamlet” existed in 1602, and may have been roughly sketched as 
far back as 1589. 

The story of “ Hamlet’ 1s first told by Saxo Grammaticus ın the 
third and fourth book of his history of Denmark, written ap. 1180— 
1200. But Saxo’s “ Amlethus” appears two hundred years earlier, 
in the tenth century The Icelandic poet, Snoebiorn, alludes to the 
myth of “ Amlothi,” in a poetical circumlocution, m his verse, and 
there are found ın Iceland stories, in prose and verse, of Ambales or 
Amlothi, which has become a common word, used in everyday talk 
for a fool. These Hamlet stories can be traced back to the sixteenth 
century in their present form, and will be edited in the forthcoming 
work of Mr Gollancz on “ Hamlet.” 

The- earliest printed edition of Saxo 1s that of Paris, 1514, and the 
story was then translated into French, in which language it first 
appears in the» fifth volume of Belleforest, “ Histoires Tragiques,” 
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Paris, 1570. Thence ıt was translated into Enghsh; but, although 
_ the only edition of this translation we possess bears the date 1608, 
there may have been earher editions We know of no other source 
from which Shakespeare could have borrowed the story, whether 
his source was French or English, indirectly, 1f he had an earher play 
to work upon. At any rate, all the framework of the story is found 
in Saxo, and it is of the deepest interest io watch how out of the 
mythical Amlothi of Iceland and the rude Amlethus of Saxo, the 
genius of Shakespeare has created the most famous figure m the 
hterature of the world 

Having dealt with the date and the source of ‘‘ Hamlet,” we shall see 
what circumstances favoured Shakespeare’s choice of a Danish theme 
as the subject of a play. 

James VI. of Scotland in 1589 married Anne, a daughter of King 
Frederick IT. of Denmark The marrage was first solemnised by 
proxy But when strong headwinds, ascribed by the superstition 
of the time to witchcraft, kept Anne weather-bound for months in 
Norway on her way to Edinburgh, King James crossed over and 
again married her, this tame in person The ceremony was repeated 
for the third time at Elsinore in 1590. This time ıt was before the 
Danish Court in the splendid Kronborg Castle, which had been 
finished a few years before Shakespeare and his company, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants, durmg the last and evil days of Elizabeth no 
doubt looked forward with joy to the accession of King James and 
his Danish queen to the English throne. They had taken, if not an 
active, at least a passive part in the high treason which led to the 
execution of Essex and the imprisonment for lıfe of Southampton, 
their patrons, in February 1601 ‘For some time before the Essex 
insurrection broke out they had been acting “ Richard II” in the 
City. In this play a king of England is deposed and imprisoned. 
This was supposed to win the City for the plans of Essex, and it 
is certam that James I. considered Essex to be a martyr to his title 
to the English Crown 

The much marred Queen Anne was a woman fond of merry- 
making, of masques and plays and interludes. She had her own 
company of actors, and even acted a part herself in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Masque of Queens,” on February 2, 1609, an extraordinary step for 
a queen to take ın those times, when actors were despised She took 
her Danish chambermaids with her from Denmark to Scotland and 
from Scotland to England, and never parted with them. It may have 
been partly owing to her influence that King James, only ten days 
after his arrival in London from Scotland, on May 17, 1608, granted 
to Shakespeare’s company a licence to act at the Globe Theatre. 
Shakespeare and nins actors of'his company were ın the royal train 
and heard a Danish march played, when James and Anne, in March 
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1604, almost exactly a year after Elizabeth’s death, made their public 
entry into the Cixy. Shakespeare knew that the Danish qeeen was a 
staunch protectress of the drama, whatever lurking Puritan prejudices 
against it her husband might harbour It was therefore natural 
that he should erher choose a Danish theme for a play or rewrite his 
early sketch of such a play to recall to the mind of his ngh and 
gracious patroness her native land 

Christian IV. of Denmark, whose sister sat on the Enghsh throne, 
returned the visit that his brother-in-law had made to Elsore 
in 1590, and came sailmg up the Thames with eight men-of-war in 
1606. He stayed a month, and there were daily entertainments in 
his honour. His sister may have given him the opportunity of seeing 
“ Hamlet.” Christian IV had eminent Enghshmen ın his service, John 
Dowland and Inigo Jones, Ho called Inigo Jones from Venice to 
Denmark shortly after 1600, and was “ greatly engrossed ” with him 
It 1s said the plans of Rosenborg and Frederiksborg palaces are due to 
Ingos gents, but that is only a tradition 

There is a striking proof that Shakespeare wished to please 
Queen Anne In act un. sc. 2, Hamlet says to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern * 


“t Denmark’s a prison 
ROSENCRANTZ ‘Lhen ıs the world one 
HAMLET A goodly one in which there are many confines, wards and dungeons, 
Denmaik being one o’ the worst ” 


This dialogue, that might have displeased the Queen as a Dane, is 
left out in all editions during Shakespeare’s life, and first appears in 
1623, when there was no longer any need to suppress it, 

When we compare the Hamlet story of Belleforest, Shakespeare's 
direct or indirect source, with the Hamlet story of the play, we find 
in the latter Danish castoms, names and descriptions of persons and 
places which do not occur in the former. Consequently they were 
introduced by the author of the play 

Shakespeare has changed the scene That of Belleforest’s ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
18 Jaid in Jutland; that of Shakespeare’s at Elsinore, in the island of 
Sealand. Elsmore and Copenhagen, ın Shakespeare’s time, were the 
two chief royal residences ın Denmark, He gives no name to the 
castle at Elsinore in and round which the whole action of the play 
is laid. But in mors than one place he correctly describes it as 
situated on the sea. Horatio says to Hamlet (act 1. sc. 4): 


“What 1fit (the ghost) tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the chf 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea ” 


and speaks of the sea roaring beneath, “so many fathoms.” The 
castle Shakespeare had ın his mind was Kronborg, the magnificent 
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and stately Dutch Renaissance pile built by Frederick II in 1574-85 
to command the entrance to the Sound. It stands on the Sound, 
which here 1s only a few miles wide, on an eminence north-east of 
Elsinore, that might well be called a cliff by an Hnoglishman. It is 
called Croneborough in English records of the time ~ 

Kronborg plays a great part in Danish history. It was frequently 
taken and retaken in the wars between Sweden and Denmark, Within 
its walls the English queen of Christian VII, Caroline Mathilde, was 
imprisoned for adultery in 1772 Nelson, ın 1801, forced the passage 
through the Sound, ın defiance of its guns, by keeping close to the 
Swedish coast. It ıs at “present used as a barrack-room for officers. 
Views of the square building, with its watch-towers and belfry, may 
be seen ın Knight’s “Shakespeare” To-day, as three hundred years 
ago, these towers stand out conspicuous on the horizon, weather- 
beaten beacons for the mariner far off at sea. i 

I shall now proceed to show that the writer of actin sc. 4 of 
“ Hamlet” had, 1t seems, a local knowledge of a room in this famous 
castle. The passage I shall quote ıs found equally in 1603, 1604, and 
1628. 

Hamlet, after stabbing Polonius behind the arras, upbraids his 
mother, Queen Gertrude, for her marriage with King Claudius. He 
compares her two husbands, his father and his uncle, both Kings of 
Denmark : 


‘t Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
The counterteit presentment of two brothers 
See what a grace was seated on this brow , 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself , 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command , 
A. station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill , 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man, 

i This was your husband Look you now, what follows: 

Here 1s your husband, like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother Have you eyes’ ” 


Those who have acted the part of Hamlet—and what great actor 
has not ?—have always found a great difficulty in representing these 
two portraits described by Hamlet The most widely accepted custom 
has been that the actor who played Hamlet produced from his pocket 
two miniature portraits or medallions of his father and uncle, and held 
them before the queen. Th. Davies* says this has been the practice 
since the Restoration, but sagaciously adds that two full-length por- 
traits in the tapestry of the queen’s closet might be of service ın this 
scene, and would help the graceful action of the players in pointing 
at them The old stage had no movable scenery. ‘This was first 
introduced by Betterton, from France, in 1662. The scantiness of 

* “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” vol. in. (London, 1784) pp* 106-7 
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decorations may have compelled the old actors to have recourse to 
miniatures It seems, however, at best a clumsy contrivance, and 
does not agree with Hamlet’s words. 

In an engraving on the frontispiece to Rowe’s edition of “ Hamlet,” 
1709, we see two portraits, half-lengths, hung on the wall behind 
the queen, while Hamlet kicks down the chair on which he sat at the 
entrance of the ghost To half-lengths, however, the same objection 
les as to miniatures, as I will show below. 

Steevens, in 1766, says miniatures are used, though, as he justly 
remarks, Hamlet’s “ pictures’ were meant for whole-lengths, part of 
the furniture of the queen’s closet Hamlet, who ın an earlier scene 
censures those “ pictures in little,” would hardly carry such in his 
pocket. 

Goethe, in his account of Hamlet in “ Wilhelm Meister,” 1795, 
mentions two full-length portraits on the wall in this scene, and 
Malone, in 1790, says the miniatures are modern innovations, though 
here he 1s wrong 

Caldecott tells, in 1819, that a Bath actor had suggested that 
Hamlet should snatch his uncle's medallion from the neck of his 
mother. Whether owing to Caldecott or not, this is done by 
several great actors. -=echter, Rossi, and Edwin Booth used to wear 
the dead king’s medallion on their (2 e Hamlet's) neck, and tear that 
of the living king from the neck of the queen. Fechter and Booth 
then throw Claudius’ portrait away, while Rossi dashes 16 to the ground 
and stamps on the fragments This seems only one degree less clumsy 
than producing the m:niatures out of one’s pocket, and it certainly 
does not fit in with Hamlet’s woids in the text. 

Other Hamlet actors kave tried to steer a middle course. Hunter 
says, ın 1815, that Holman used to have the picture ofthe living king 
hung on the wall, and the miniature of his dead brother on Hamlet’s 
neck Edwin Forrest ased this way, too Hackett, ın 1863, tells of 
an ingenious contrivance that he used The ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
who appears in this scene, steps out of the painted canvas, and the 
picture disappears until its departure, when it reappears. 

Henry Irving and Salvini have not been satisfied with any of the 
varlous modes of representing the two portraits Percy Fitzgerald, 
in his “ Tafe of Garrick” (ii 65, 1868), suggested that the portraits 
should be seen only with the mind’s eye Irving may have followed 
this suggestion, but 1t is more likely that he and Salvini were 
thinking of Hamlet’s answer to Horatio, who asks him where he sees 
his father (act 1. se 2): 


« In my mind's eye, Horatio ” 
But this is merely an easy way of evading the real difficulty of 


representing the portraits, which it does not solve. 


vv 
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It is the ambition of every actor of note to appear as Hamlet at 
some time in his career. On the Enghsh stage there have been 
nineteen noted Hamlets from Richard Burbage, who created the 
character for Shakespeare, to Beerbohm Tree. The Queen’s words of 
Hamlet (act v sc 2), “ he’s fat and scant of breath,” was a personal 
allusion of Shakespeare’s to Burbage, Betterton created Hamlet 
again in 1662, Garnck ın 1742. Henderson was blamed in 1772 
for throwing away the uncle’s mmiature, which Garrick retained in 
his hand John Philip Kemble was the most famous Hamlet of 
three brothers, who all acted the part He came out in it in 1783, 
Charles M Young in 1807, Edmund Kean in 1814, Macready in 1821, 
Charles Kean in 1838, Fechter in 1861. Fechter wore the father’s 
medallion on a gold chain, and ın comparing the king to Hyperion 
he produced and fondly gazed at the portrait, which he placed side by 
side with his mother’s miniature of Claudius He reverentially 
kissed the portrait, as he murmured: “I must be cruel, to be kind.” 
Irving produced his “ Hamlet” ın 1874, Wilson Barrett his in 1884. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, ın an article on “Hamlet” in the Fortnightly 
Rewew, December 1895, declares for mimatures. In Germany, the 
great actor Devrient, and Tieck and Lessing, have been in favour of 
portraits on the wall. 

Having reviewed the various unsatisfactory modes of representing 
the two portraits, none of which are in agreement with Hamlet’s 
words—station (ec, standing attitude), combmation, and form, &¢.— 
I shall proceed to give the evidence from which I conclude that 
Shakespeare in writing this scene had in his mnd a room in Kron- 
borg Castle, of which we fortunately possess descriptions dating 
from his time. Then, and then only, Hamlet’s words fit m, and all 
difficulties are solved. 

In a letter to Gert Rantzow, issued September 28, 1585, 
Frederick II. of Denmark writes as follows abort portraits of 
Danish kimgs found in Kronborg Castle - 


“Thyge Brahe of Knudstrup, om man and servant, has most humbly 1m- 
formed us that he mtends to publish somethmg about the late Kings of 
Denmark according to the manner and order of the portraits on the tapestry 
we have had made ın our hall in our Palace Kronborg He therefore most 
humbly asks that we most graciously may grant him to have the portraits 
of the late kings, as they are there to be found, reproduced, which we wil 
not refuse hm. Wherefore we command, that when he makes his request 
you then order our pamter there at his earliest convenience carefully to diaw 
all the portraits of kings as they are found and arranged im the said 
tapestry Also, that you get copied the German and Danish rhymes which 
aie» .e about aud mscribed on our portiaits, in order that Thyge Brahe 
may have these to go by ’ * 


We could not have a better authority for the fact that portraits 


~ « Danske Samhngei,” v., 1869, p. 172. ° 
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of Danish kings were woven in the tapestry of one of the rooms in 
Kronborg Castle. But still more explicit than the royal letter ıs 
an English description of Kronborg, given under date 1603, in 
Stowe’s “ Annales” (p 1486) The passage first appears in the 
second edition of this work, 1605 ‘The first edition 1s of 1592. 
Stowe got his information from his frend, Wilham Segar, King- 
at-Arms of the Order of the Garter, who in 1603 accompanied 
the Harl of Rutland to Elsinore to invest Christian IV with the 
Garter 


“ This Castell of Hisenor 1s a quadrant, and one off the goodhiest fortifica- 
tions in that part of the world, both for strength and most curious Archi- 
tecture, and was budt by Frederick, this King’s (Christian IV ) father 
There ıs ın the same, many Princely Lodgings, and especially one great 
Chamber. ıt 1s hanged with Tapistary of fresh-coloured silke, without gold, 
Wherein all the Danish kings are exprest in-antique habits, according to 
their seveiall times, with their armes and inscriptions, containing all their 
conquests and victories the roofe is of inlett woods and hung full of 
great branches of brasse for lights ” 


The two descriptions, the Damsh and the English, agree, though 
the latter is more fall Accordingly there was in Kronborg Castle a 
room hung with silken tapestry in which were woven a series of 
historically true portraits of Danish kings, in their due order of suc- 
cession. ‘This room made such an impression on honest William 
Segar, that ıt ıs the only room in Kronborg which he describes Yet 
as “ Hamlet” was both written and published before 1605, Stowe’s 
“ Annales” could not be Shakespeare’s authority for his deserption of 
the royal. Danish porcraits. Nor could, he have learnt by word of 
mouth from Segar what this gentleman saw in Jaly 1608, for 
“ Hamlet” was then already out. 

Take Hamlet’s or Shakespeare’s description of the portraits. He 
says the “ station” or standing attitude of his father ıs like that of 
Mercury gracefully pased in his winged sandals on a heaven-kissing 
hill. He speaks of the ‘‘ combination and form” of his body, and 
gives a detailed description of his face and figure. This leaves no 
doubt as to his portrait beg full-length, and—that of King Claudius 
matches ıt. Shakespeare, be it noted, uses the very same expression 
of the portraits as Frederick II. The Danish contrafer he calls 
counterfeit presentments Hamlets words in comparing and 
contrasting the portraits, 


t Look here upon this picture and on this, ’ 
read and connected with 


“Thi was your husband. Look now what follows 
Here is your husband . 
.*. » Have you eyes?” 
+ 
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show plainly that the full-length portraits of the two Danish kings 
were placed side by side, and in due succession. We know that 
the actual portraits in the tapestry at Kronborg were thus placed. 

It will be seen that Shakespeare’s description of the poftraits 
entirely fits in with what we know of the actual counterfeit present- 
ments at Kronborg. And so does the arras behind which Polonius 
is hiding, and through which Hamlet stabs him. Arras is tapestry, 
originally from the town of Arras in France Hamlet, before he lifts 
1b up and sees Polonius’ body, asks his mother: 


“Ts it the king?” 
and when he has lifted the arras, says: 
“I took thee for thy better ” 


Bearing in mind that Polonius is hiding behind a tapestry with 
full-length portraits of Danish kings woven in it, Hamlet’s words, 
after making a pass with his sword through the arras which bore ` 
the image of his deadly foe, become pregnant and full of meaning. 

After careful consideration of the evidence here collected, I can 
only come to the conclusion that Shakespeare, in writing act iii 
sc. 4 of “ Hamlet,” made use of his knowledge of the room in Kron- 
borg Castle described above. How he acquired that knowledge 
is a question I shall deal with below. This result, if accepted, 
will not only add to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s working 
method, but also materially alter the stage direction and the acting 
of the scene in question. We know from Segar that the “ queen’s 
closet” was a large splendid Renaissance chamber, with Danish kings 
in antique habits looking down from the tapestry * on its walls At 
these Hamlet pomts with his finger. How much impressiveness, 
solemn dignity, nature, and graceful action is hereby restored to the 
scene ! 

Whether it was only after the theatres had been closed so long 
during the Civil War that separate paintings took the place of the 
intended original designs m the arras is uncertain. What is certain 
is, that Shakespeare’s words admit of no satisfactory explanation but 
the one given above. It completely solves all the difficulties found 
by “ Hamlet” actors in the scene, and which, as I have shown, have 
been met in different ways by different actors. Shakespeare con- 
tinually used the dress and manners of his own times m his historical 
plays, of which “Hamlet” ıs one. To the objection that King 
Claudius had only reigned a few months I answer that, for Shake- 
speare, his knowledge of the above tapestry sufficed to place the two 

* This tapestry contained 111 kings of Denmark Hamlet must have been there, 
among the mythical ones It was nearly all burnt in a fire, 1859, but remains of ıt 


are in the old Northern Museum, Copenhagen $ 
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kings there along with their ancestors in due succession ‘The Eliza- 
bethans were not squeamish about anachionisms. 

Shakespeare shows a knowledge of Danish customs not generally 
possessed by Englishmen of his time. He makes Hamlet, Horatio, 
Guildenstern, and Rosencrantz study atthe University of Wittenberg 
in Germany. Hamlet calis Horatio Ins ‘‘ fellow-student,” and asks him 
twice what he ıs doing away from Wittenberg. Hamlets mother and 
King Claudius repeatedly urge Hamlet not to go back to his studies 
in Wittenberg As a matter of fact, this was the favourite University 
of Danish noblemen who studied out of their own country in the 
sixteenth century. In 1567 not less than twenty-six Danes were 
pursuing their studies there. Holger Rosenkrands, the famous theo- 
logian, studied there for five years, and a collection of his letters, 
written from this University to his father (Joergen Rosenkrands, 
Regent 1588-96), in Copenhagen, in 1593—94, ıs preserved He was 
there from the age of sixteen to twenty-one, which explains the 
king’s words to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as “bemg of so 
young days brought up with him” (Hamlet), and Hamlet’s words 
to them im the same scene, “by the mghts of our fellowship, by 
the consonancy of our youth” Still more explicit are their own 
words to Hamlet: 


“ We thank vou Grace, and woud be very glad 
You were as when we were at Wittenberg” (Q1, p 29) 


Though Wittenberg was mentioned by Marlowe, Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary, and though we find two Emglish students there in 1592, 
yet the fact that it was favoured by Danish noblemen was unlikely to 
be known in England. 

In act ii. sc. 2 of “ Hamlet,” the story of the play acted at 
Kronborg before Kinz Claudius is repiesented ın dumb-show before 
the performence. There is, so far as is known, no other example of 
this ın the Englısh drama, while in Denmark ıt was the custom, 
probably owing to the difficulty of otherwise conveying to an illiterate 
public the meaning of the Latin school-comedies which then flourished 
It ıs even likely that the English actors who frequented Denmark 
resorted to the same device to make their English plays better under- 


‘stood. De la Pryme. in his diary, says that the Damish soldiers who 


acted in 1688 at Hatfield began their performance with a dumb-show 
of the plot of the play, and adds that this was the general custom 
of the Danish stage. 

Shakespeare all through “ Hamlet” again and again recurs to the 
Danish custom of drinking “cannon healths” It is of this custom 
that Hamlet makes the famous remark, that 1b is 


“Moire honoured in the breach than the observance ” 
d 
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Horatio and Hamlet are walking on the castle wall of Elsinore at 
midnight waiting for the ghost. They hear ordnance shot off within. 
Horatio asks what this means. Hamlet tells him that every time the 
king drinks a health, guns are fired and trumpets sounded, a custom 
which gave rise to the name cannon health Horatio asks if it is a 
custom Hamlet tells Horatio of ıt in not less than thirty hnes of 
blank verse (act i sc 4) As if Horatio were not himself a Dane 
who knew all about ıt' Shakespeare describes this custom ın act i. 


gc. 2 
“ No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day 
But the great ‘cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit again, 
Respeaking earthly thunder ” 


And more fully ın act v. sc 2 


“& And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet ” 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Danes seem to have 
been the hardest drinkers in Europe In 1603 King James sent an 
embassy under the Harl of Rutland, accompanied by William Segar, 
to Christian IV. of Denmark, as mentioned above. Stowe, after going 
to press, received from Segar notes of the journey.~ Christian IV. 
spoke in Italian with the Earl, and they were present at the baptism 
of his son on July 10. In the evening a banquet was given, of which 
Segar uses these expressions: “It would make a man sick to heare 
of their drunken healths; use hath brought it into a fashion, and 
fashion made it a habit, which ill beseemes our nation to imitate” 

. He invested King Christian with the Garter im the “ Castell of 
Elsenor ” on July 14. That afternoon the Karl gave a banquet for 
the King on board his ship, and “ Euery health reported sixe, eight 
or ten shot of great Ordinance, so that during the king’s abode the 
hip discharged 160 shot” On the 16th the Harl at last grew 
weary of these Bachinall entertaimments ” and took his leave On 
e 19th he sailed, salutmg Kronborg and re-saluted by the king, 
o, standing on a battlement msing out of the sea, “set fire to a 
non with his own hand for our last farewell” Begar finishes by 
laring : “ I hold him to be the goodliest king of Christendome ” 

The Enghsh quickly took to these cannon-healths Heywood says 
ey got the custom of “ wassail-bowls and elbow-deep healths” from 
e Danes Harrington f tells us of a representation of the Coming of 
he Queen of Sheba before James I. and Christian IV. in London in 
606. The Queen of Sheba fell and Christian IV. then got up to 
dance with her, but, unable to stand, was carried to bed. The persons 


* Stowe, ed 1605 + “ Nuge Antiqua,” » 349 
s 
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representing Faith, Eope, and Charity were dead drunk. Most of 
the company were reeling, ,“ wine did so occupy their upper chambers,” 
says Harrington, and adds ‘In our Queen’s days never did I see 
such lack of sobriety.” 

Christian IV. beat the record at a banquet he gave to the Earl of 
Leicester ın 1682. After drinking thirty-five healths, one to each 
king and queen in Christendom, he was taken away ın his chair, while 
the Earl bore up stontly, and shook off two of the king’s guards who 
came to take him by the arms as he was going downstairs Howell, 
who relates this in his letters, notes with pride that ‘ my Lord went 
alone.” 

In the funeral sermon of Frederick IT. (1559-88) the officiating 
clergyman said his Majesty might have lived longer, had he not been 
over-fond of the joys ot Bacchus De la Salle, the French Ambassador 
to Frederick ITT. in 1658, writes. “ When the king was told I had been 
drunk last night, the Court was much amused and I was more respected 
than before” It ıs clear that Shakespeare was perfectly mght in 
laying such stress on the drinking customs of the “drunk Dane,” as 
he calls him in “ Othallo,” the only play besides “ Hamlet” in which 
he mentions him. 

Shakespeare changes the names ın Belleforest’s “ Hamlet,” 
introduces new Danish names, and alters non-Danish names into 
Danish ones. Belleforest calls the Queen of Denmark Geruth 
Shakespeare substitutes the correct and common Danish name Gertrude. 
This form first appears in 1623 (F1) The quartos use corrupted 
forms, Q1 (1608) Gertred (p 35 Gerterd), Q2 (1604) Gertrard 

Shakespeare introduces the names of two courtiers, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, neither of which is found in Belleforest It ıs a 
curious fact that two Danish noblemen bearing these names were at 
the time studying at Padua, Rosencrantz m 1587-89, Guildenstern in 
1603 These two names belonged to the most powerful and respected 
families of the Danish nobility. It would have been impossible to 
designate the Danish noblemen of the time better with any tw 
names, Frederick II. had nine Guildensterns and thres Rosencrantze 
at his Court, and branches of the two families swarmed all over Der 
mark. Two Guildensterns and three Rosencrantzes were members 
the Council. The autographs of a member of each family, in 
spelling resembling the Hnglish—-Roserkrantz and Guldenstern— 
found side by side in a German anutograph-book of this time 

Rosencrantz is corrupted into Rossencraft in Qi, into Rosencraus- 
clearly a misprint for Rosencrans—in Q2, and into Rosincrane in F 
which also has Rosincrance Joergen Rosenkrands (1528-96) was 
member of the Regency that ruled Denmark during the minority o 
Christian IV. (1588-96). Holger Rosenkrands was a member of the 
embassy that dame to England to congratulate James I. on his acces- 
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sion to the throne. Members of the family were often ambassadors in 
England It was a Rosenkrands whom Cromwell asked, in 1652, if it 
was the custom in Denmark to entrust state affairs to youths ere their 
beards were grown ‘“ Maybe my beard ıs young, yet ıt is older than 
your republic,” was the retort of the young man, who was nowise 
taken aback; and it is said that Cromwell was well pleased with his 
presence of mind. In science and in theology the family had dis- 
tinguished men, and one of these studied at Wittenberg as mentioned 
above 

The Guldensterns were almost equally distinguished. Peder 
Guldenstern was member of the Regency 1580-94, and Secretary of 
War under Frederick II. The name is corrupted into Guilderstone 
in Ql, and Guyldensterne in Q2, while F1 has Guildensterne, which 
comes near the Danish form Gyldenstierne A Guildenstern in 1433 
was naturalised in England under the name Andrew Agard, derived -e 
from his estate. His descendants, among whom is the novelist 
Rider Haggard, still wear the Guildenstern arms, a golden star with 
6(7) rays. 

The name of the ambassador sent by King Claudius to Norway is 
Voltemar ın Q1, Valtemand and Voltemand in Q2, Voltemand and 
Valtumand in 1628 These corrupted forms point to the well-known 
Danish Voldemar or Valdemar, a name borne by several Danish 
kings. The quarto of 1603 here for once has the form that is least 
corrupted. 

At the beginning of act ii. sc. 1, Polonius asks Reynaldo : 


‘Inquire me first what Danskers are ın Paris ” 


Dansker is a Danish word, and means a Dane. The word occurs no- 
where in the whole range of English literature but in this passage. 
The New English Dictionary (D, Oxford, 1894) gives no other 
quotation for it. But Dansk and Danske. (Danish) are wrongly and 
indiscriminately used by all other writers for the people, or the 
untry, or as adjectives as far back as 1578 It is certainly striking 
t Shakespeare should use a Danish word not used by any one else, 
ectly, both as regards meaning and grammar, while all his con- 
poraries, ın both respects, are floundering hopelessly about the same 
d in its adjectival form. Dansk,* plural Danske, means Danish. 
almost impossible to believe that Shakespeare could have got 
word Dansker from any one but a Dane, for his Enghsh 
nds would immediately have corrupted it into Dansk. The 
rd, as might be expected, does not appear in the surreptitious 
d pirated Q1 (1603). It is first found in the “ true and perfect 
py, 1604, Q2. 
* Itis mixed up with Dantzick sometimes, as m the “ Winte Devil” 
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The name Yaughan, acb v. se 1: 


“Go, get thee to Yaughan , fetch me a stoup of liquor,” 


has been explained as Johan, but it is more likely that it is a cor- 
ruption of the Danish Joergen, in which the 7 is faintly sounded 
The old derivation does not account for the guttural gh. 

Whence did Shakespeare derive his knowledge of a room in Kron- 
bog Castle, of Danish names, and customs, and other matters, a 
knowledge which, as we have seen above, is so accurate that he uses 
correctly Danish names which everybody else in England uses in a 
wrong form and meaning? Did he obtain his knowledge from his 
itinerant fellow-actors who had been in Elsinore in 1586? Or, since 
the history of his early theatrical life 1s completely unknown, and we 
have no record of him from 1585-92, may we conjecture that he 
went to Denmark with them during the time of his apprenticeship 
in matters theatrical ° 

When I say that there is no record of him from 1585-92, I am 
well aware that his name appears in a Bill of Complaint brought by 
his father in 1589, on behalf of his family against John Lambert; 
but this ın no way implies his presence in England. From the 
baptism of his twins on February 2, 1585 (thus recorded in 
the Stratford Church Register: “ Hamnet and Judeth sonne and 
daughter to William Shakspere ”), until he 1s mentioned in September 
1592 in Greene’s “ Groaisworth of Wit Bought with a Mullion of 
Repentance,” as one who “ supposes he is as well able to bombast out 
a blank verse as the best of you, and is ın his own conceit the only 
Shake-scene in our country,” we find no record of him in England. 
Greene died on September 3, and his lampoon on Shakespeare was 
published soon after his death 

It is a sheer 1mpossibility that Shakespeare could have got know- 
ledge of the kind described above from any books of that time in 
England which have come down to us. The question at issue 
would then seem to be narrowed down to this. Did he or did he 
not go with his fellow-actors to Elsinore? The first step toward 
this 18 to find who the actors were. 

At the close of the sixteenth century English actors seem to ha 
been appreciated at the Danish Court. We find them crossing t 
North Sea to perform in Denmark. We see from Stowe that, as 
rule, 16 was only a week's sail from Hull to Elsmore. That would 
accounted a short and easy journey in those days of long sea voyag 
Sea travelling was so much more comfortable than land travelliul 
that Enghsh actors, as we shall see, thought ıt easier and mor 
desirable to cross the sea and act at Elsinore Castle than to travel bi 
land through Germany, though it was nearer, 

Frederick If. (1559-88) was fond of seeing plays acted in Latin 
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or Danish by students from the University and from grammar 
schools. In 1574 the students of one of the University colleges in 
Copenhagen were commanded to act Terence at every reading, 
that they might the better commit him to memory. | A Latin play 
was dedicated to the Queen in 1578, and at all Court festivities such 
comedies were acted. This was done in 1584, and also on the occasion 
of the visit of James VI. in 1590. 

In 1585 we hear for the first time of English actors in Denmark. 
An entry in the town accounts of Elsinore of that year (printed by 
P. V. Jacobsen, in Dansk historisk Tidsskrift, 1844, v. 525) runs 
thus : 


“ Paid for building up again the plank wall between the 
house of Lauritz, town clerk, and the courtyard of 
Town Hall, which people broke down when the 
English performed (acted) m that courtyard . tE skilling ” 


We know that in London performances often took place in court- 
yards ın the Elizabethan time. The actors did the same in Elsinore, and, 
though they acted ın English, they seem to have drawn an audience 
that was capable of being drunk with enthusiasm, as well as with 
spirits of greater solidity | Though, after all, ıt may have been the 
“drunk Dane” who broke the plank wall. The history of Elsinore is 
silent on that point. o 

According to an entry in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber we find that in 1586 seven English actors were engaged to 
perform before the Danish Court from June 17 to September 18, at a 
monthly salary of six daler (dollars), each of the five last nsikd I 
give their names as they are spelt in the Danish manuscript, and 
prefix the English spelling 
















In London At Elsinore At Dresden 
Wiliam Kemp Wilhelm Kempe 
Daniel Jonen Daniell Jonns 
Thomas Stephens Thomas Stiwens T Stephan 
George Bryan Jurgenn Brenn G Beyzandt 
Thomas King Thomas Koning gzs T Komgk 
Thomas Pope Thomas Pape T Papst 
Robert Percy Robert Peis] ; Rupert Peisten 


efore I proceed to state in what relation these actors stood to 
kespeare, I will continue the story of their company The Elector 
axony, Christian I., 1586-91, gathered musicians and comedians 
nd himself from Italy and other countries He carried on a long 
respondence with his uncle, Frederick IJ of Denmark, as he wished 
engage the above-named English actors for his Court at Dresden. 
ing Frederick's replies are dated Kronborg, August 10 and 27, 
586, and Gedtzgardt, September 25. Though Frederick II. 
rought all his influence to bear, and though the German Prince 
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promised hıgh salaries, he had the utmost difficulty in persuading 
the actors to go. Thay wanted to return to London.’ Germany 
was too far off, and:they did not understand its language This 
objection would seem to imply that they could, at least to some 
degree, make themselves understood in Denmark At last they yuelded, 
and started off with an interpreter. They arnved in the middle 
of October 1586, and ieft Dresden on July 17, 1587. They also 
acted at Berlin on their arrival. Two letters of the Elector relating 
to them are extant; ın the document by which they are appointed 
their names are spelt m German, as above, but their own signatures 
are found on a separate leaf They undertook- to play as often as 
they were wanted to, at banquets, and on the travels of the Elector 
It will be seen that Kemp and Jones are left out, but they may, never- 
theless, have been in Germany. It was the custom to name only 
shareholders, and apprentices would not be named. Kemp was then 
not yet known as actor. In a passport issued in London, February 10, 
1591, only four members of Sackville’s company are mentioned as 
gomg to Germany, though we find later that they were eighteen. 
Subordinate persons were often left out 

We do not know if the actors on leaving Dresden went directly 
back to London, but wa know how they came to Denmark. Thomas 
Heywood in his “ Apology for Actors,” 1612, writes: “ The King of 
Denmark, father to him that reigneth (Frederick II.) entertained into 
,his service a company of English comedians, commended unto him 
by the honourable the Earle of Leicester” No doubt the Elsimore 
company 1s meant, for the time fits. Of the twenty to thirty Hhzabethan 
noblemen who had their own players, Leicester was the most powerful, 
and he had a royal patent for his company as early as 1574 In 1585 
he gathered 500 men from his Warwickshire estates for his expedi- 
tion to help the Netherlands against Philp of Spain Among his 
men we find two Ardens, relatives of Shakespeare’s mother, Mary 
Arden,,and a member of a Stratford family ; the Combes, from whom 
Shakespeare bought land ın 1602. John Combes’ effigy was executed 
by the same sculptor as Shakespeare’s, to whom John left £5 in 1614 
Shakespeare, in his will, bequeathed to Thomas Combe his swor 
Leicester left in December 1585, and remamed a whole year 
Holland. No doubt he had actors in his vast retinue. Ben Jons 
and other dramatists were with him His players had ‘been 
Stratford ın 1578, and came again in 1587 Sir Philip Sidney, } 
nephew, in a letter to his father-in-law, Sir Francis Walsingha 
dated Utrecht, March 24, 1586, writes: “I wrote to yow a letter Ł 
Will, my Lord of Le(ice)ster’s jesting plaer, enclosed in a letter t 
my wife, and I never had answer ... . I since find that the knave 
delivered the letters to my Ladi of Leicester.” Bruce in 1844 thought 
Will was Kemp, though Shakespeare, too, might have been in Holland. 
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W. J. Thoms and Dr W. Bell thought Will was Shakespeare. The 
expression knave, 4.e. boy, would suit him and Kemp equally at that 
time. So far there is nothing to prove who Will was. By the pass- 
port mentioned above we see that English actors went abroad to 
“ perform music, feats of agility, and the games of comedies, tragedies, 
histories.” Every actor consequently was more or less of a jesting 
player, and we see from Stowe that Leicester had pantomimes, 
dancing, and vaulting at Utrecht to the great delight of the Dutch. 
We may take it then that the English actors in Denmark in 1586 
were some of Leicester's players bent on seeking their fortunes 
abroad. 

Turn we now to the imdividual actors. Three of these, William 
Kemp, George Bryan, and Thomas Pope are enumerated in the folio 
of 1625 among “the Principall Actors in all these Playes.” It 
follows that Shakespeare knew them, to some degree at least. Arnd 
Kemp and Pope seem to have been his companions and colleagues as 
soon as he entered on his theatrical career in London 

Kemp, Kempt in the folio, otherwise Kemp(e), was the famous 
clown who, it is thought, was aimed at in ten lines about a clown in 
“Hamlet” Q1, left out in Q2, as being too personal. ‘Let those that play 
your clowns speak no more than is set down for them” (“ Hamlet,” 
act 11. sc 2), was probably meant for Kemp, who used to extempo- 
rise, and seems to have acted most of Shakespeare’s clowns. He was 
already known in 1589, when a pamphlet was dedicated to “ that 
most comical and conceited cavalier ,” and in mad jigs and merry jests 
he succeeded the famous Tarleton who died m 1588 Kemp,on June 
10, 1592, acted in Lord Strange’s company at the “ Rose,” in a play one 
scene of whichis dus to him. “ Henry VI,” L, was acted at this theatre 
on March 3, 1592. There exists the plot of Tarleton’s “ Seven Deadly 
Sins,” part IL, acted about this time by Lord Strange’s actors 
In the list of actors affixed we find Burbage and Condell, Pope and 
Bryan, while Shakespeare, Kemp and Heminge are not mentioned, 
hough we have every reason to believe they acted init. There ıs a 
ill, who acts “Itys.” Shakespeare, as we shall see, was often called 
ill. Orhe may have acted the king, as he was notéd for kingly 
rts. John Davies in 1611 addresses a poem to our English Terence, 
. W. Shakespeare : 

* Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing 
Hadst thou not played same kingly parts in sport 


Thou hadst been a companion for a king ” 
(" A Scourge of Folly ”) 













owever that may be, the names of the following six members of Lord 
trange’s company are given in an Order of the Privy Council of May 
6, 1598, authorising them to play without a radius of seven miles out 
of London as follows Edward Alleyn, William Kemp,/Thomas Pope, 
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John Heminges, Augustine Philips, George Bryan, The list is not 
full, for we know of others who acted with them at Bristol, Chester, 
York. It was a list of shareholders, exclusive of: apprentices and 
those who had not shares 

On March 15, 1594, Wilham Kempe, William Shakespeare,.and: 
Richard Burbadge were paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber for two 
comedies acted at Greenwich Palace, before Queen Elizabeth, on 
December 26 and 28, 1598 This ıs the first nominal mention of 
Shakespeare in London. He had by this time risen from a strollmg 
actor, and was privileged to act for the Queen. 

In the lst of the ten principal actors ın Ben Jonson’s plays prefixed 
to the folio of 1616, we find Shakespeare, Burbadge(dg=g), A. 
Philips, Heminge, Condell, Thomas Pope, Wilham Kemp. Kemp 
created Peter in “ Romeo and Juliet” and Dogberry in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing” ; ın the quartos his name is sometimes substituted 
for Peter and Dogberry (enter Kemp) He 1s spoken of as dead in 
1609, and his epitaph runs: 


“Thoast danced thee out of breath, 
And now must make thy parting dance with death ” 


4 


He seems to have been closely associated with Shakespeare as far 
back as we can go in his theatrical career ; 

Thomas was ın Lord Strange’s company, as we have seen, in 
May 1593, and we find him in the Lord Chamberlain’s company with 
Kemp and Shakespesre in 1594 Hea acted with them for the next 
ten years in Ben Jonson’s plays and in Shakespeare’s own. He was 
Shakespeare’s neighbour m 1596, when they both lived near the 
Bear Garden in Southwark. He died in 1603. They, too, were 
friends and fellow-actors as far back as we can go, 

George we find, as shown above, with Pope and Kemp in 
Lord Strange’s company in 1593, and subsequently in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s. He too, was one of the principal actors ım Shake- 
speare’s plays. He, with the two others, is associated with Shakespear 
as far back as we can go. 

Bryan, Pope, and Kemp, with the other Elsinore actors who hy 
not distinguished themselves among the 250 Elizabethan act 
whose names have come down to us, were, it seems (see p. 
Lord Leicester’s servants When the Earl died, September 4, 1: 
Lord Strange assumed the patronage, and Edward Alleyn immedi 
formed a company substantially of the same members. We know ‘ 
Shakespeare was ın this company, ım which he could learn his art f 
the most famous comedians of the time, Alley», Kemp, Pope. T} 
acted at the “ Crossksys ” in 1589, and at the “ Rose” from February 1 
1592, to June 22, when the plague broke out “ Taner of Denmark 
was performed there, May 23, 1592, and Henslowe tells us they had t 
pair of Dantsh hose and suts The Shake-scene satirized i 
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September 1592, as an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, is 
praised in December 1592, as “excellent ın the qualitie he professes 
(a.e as actor),” by Henry Chettle, in his “Kınd-Harts Dreame ” Chettle, 


. in 1602, wrote a Danish tragedy after he had seen “Hamlet, ”. 


“ The Trapddy of Hoffman, or, Revenge for a Father,” entered on the 
Stationers’ Registers, December 29, 1602, is full of murders and 
madnesses, and reminiscences of “Hamlet.” Hamlet is called Hoffman, 
and Ophela, Lucibella. 

Shakspeare, it is clear, was a well-known and envied actor in 1592; 
and as acting is not a profession in which one suddenly obtains 
mastery, 1t may. be inferred that he had for years belonged to the 
profession We see him adhering to the same fellow-actors throughout 
his career, to the men who were with him in Lord Strange’s and 
then in the Lord Chamberlain’s company. We know that these men 
had been in Leicester's service,-and gone to Denmark in 1586. It 
was at Leicester’s death ın 1588 that the company changed their 
patron and became Lord Strange’s It is a legitimate mference that 
Shakespeare probably joined them under Leicester. In fact, J. P. 
Collier proved ıt by a document which he forged. 

Did circumstances favour Shakespeare’s joining Leicester’s company 
or his retinue 21585? We have seen that relatives of his mother, 
his fellow-townsmen, and hundreds of men from Leicester's Warwick- 
shire estates, jomed the retinue of the magnificent Earl. Shakespeare 
had in April of that year, 1585, attained his majority and was twenty- 


one. What better opportunity could present itself to extricate him- ' 


self from pecuniary and other—domestic, poaching—embarrassments ? 
Most Shakespeare scholars conjecture that he left Stratford not long 
after the birth of his twims. It would have been unwise of him not to 
go with his neighbours, Leicester’s tenants, with his friends and 
kinsmen, 1f he had a thought of leaving Stratford at all, for travelling 
was expensive in those days His father was just then im straitened 
circumstances, and young Shakespeare must needs think of earning 
y livelihood for himself. Everything seems to point to his having 
aken the opportunity offered. Whether he was the messenger and 
layer, Will, whom Philip Sidney employed in the winter 1585-86, is 
mbtful But as the names of Leicester’s players in Holland, with 
at exception, are not given, many another Will may have been 
jong them. ‘There are traces of a tradition that Shakespeare was 
road. The Rev. R. Davies, writing in the seventeenth century, says: 

Sir Th. Lucy at last made him fly his native country to his great 

dvancement.” 

I have given many instances above of the custom of naming only 
thè shareholders, the chief men among the actors, and silence on that 
point in the Danish Treasury accounts proves nothing. It is surely 
more credible and more satisfactory in all respects that “ gentle 
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Will,” sa he was called, should get his wide training in this way, 
than as an attendant in the livery siables of a theatre, as 1s 
generally assumed, wizhout any evidence 

1 Bearing in mind the striking knowledge of matters Danish shown 
in “ Hamlet,” and viewing it in the light of the facts given above as 
to Shakespeare and his earliest fellow-actors and friends, 1n whose 
company he seems to have entered upon his theatrical career, his visit 
‘ with them to Elsinore may be safely located ın the region that hes 
between probabilty and certainty How near to either of these must 
be individual opinion, but part of the Danish knowledge in “ Hamlet ” 
can, 1t seems, only thus be explained. 

When he wrote “Hamlet,” in 1602, his face had indeed become 
“‘valanced (bearded) since I saw thee last,” as Hamlet says to 
one of the players wiom he repeatedly bids ‘‘ welcome to Elsinore,” 
‘He acted as late as 1608 ın Ben Jonson’s “Sejanus” There was 
another actor, called Edmund Shakespeare, and there was one called 
Robert Hamlet (Hanten) 

Hamlet’s instructions to the players might be reminiscences of the 
instructions Shakespeare got from Kemp and Burbage, who, ın the 
“ Return from Parnassus,” written in 1601-2, appear as instructors of 
their art to two Cambridge students. Kemp criticises, and then 
Burbage says: “A httle teaching will mend these faults 
Why here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down Kemp: : 
It is a shrewd fellow, indeed” Shakespeare, like other mortals, 
had to learn his art. 

Shakespeare died withi “Hamlet” in his mind As an inter- 
lineation between the eleventh and twelfth lines of the second page - 
of his will he traced with a tremulous hand on his deathbed the name 
of his beloved son’s godfather, Hamlett Sadler, wishing him to buy 
and wear a mourning ring in his memory. It was the name of his 
only son. It was the name of his greatest tragedy. Yet I have little 
doubt that rt was the son, and not the tragedy, he was thinking of. 


JON STEFANSSON, 


FIVE WEEKS WITH THE CUBAN 
INSURGENTS. 


OR nearly a whole year, from the beginning of 1895, Spain has 
been trying in vain to stamp out the fifth Insurrection which has 
broken out ın Cuba during the present century. 

Whilst other Spamsh Transatlantic colonies were gaining inde- 
pendence by rebellion, Cuba remained loyal, suffering gross military 
and financial tyianny,in the hope that either gratitude or experience 
would work some change in the method in which Spain ruled her 
colomes, and that she would cease to regard them simply and solely as 
a source from which to draw a perpetual stream of profit, and a hunting 
field where needy Spanish officials might grow rich by plunder and 
blackn-ail. 

By much patience and suffering Cuba earned the name of ‘‘ ever 
faithful,” but nothing more. Spain possessed an island capable of 
swift development and boundless prosperity, yet her methods remained 
always the same; enterprise and industry withered under Spamsh 
ule; she chose blindly to gather the plunder of to-day rather than 
ait for the greater profits of to-morrow. Spam acknowledges to-day, 
d always has acknowledged, that her administration is corrupt, yet 
has never sought to effect a change, the wave of constitutional 
orm which in 1836 swept over Spain was deliberately withheld 
m Cuba, and the last remains of Cuban loyalty vanished. The 
aniards were fully conscious of the course they were pursuing. On 
one hand to grant the island coustitutional liberty, to see it grow 
ch and strong would rob Spain of much that was profitable and 
ight in time lead to actual independence; whilst, on the other hand, 
here was the course with which they were so familiar, the policy of 
nancial and administrative despotism. They grasped what they could 
at the moment, and hoped that the day of retribution might be far 
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distant, and that the enger and discontent of the Cubans might long 
be held down by forces. Revolution upon revolution has been the 
result, and year by year the hatred which every Cuban feels for Spain 
has grown stronger, three times before the great ten years’ war the 
Cubans rose and were subdued, till, in 1868, began the insurrection 
which the Cubans maintaimed against the whole power of Spain tall 
1878 For ten years they fought, and that at a far greater disadvan- 
tage than they do to-day; and im the end they were not crushed, but 
submitted to the terms of peace offered by General Martinez Campos. 
He pledged himself to obtain certain constitutional reforms; he had 
been sent to Cuba expressly to make peace, and he made ıt, but his 
promises were never ratified by Spain. Since then the island has 
been nursing uself for the present insurrection If the Spaniards 
wish to keep Cuba for Spain they will have to conquer the Cubans in 
the field, for the fight is now for absolute independence, without terms 
or compromise. 

Little is known to the outside world of- the actual state of affairs 
in’ Cuba durmg the present war The greater part of the news 
published abroad is derived from Spanish official notices, or from some 
Spanish source, and is always untrustworthy and, 1f unfavourable to 
Spain, is deliberately falsified Other reports are made by the agents 
appointed by the various newspapers in the principal seaport towns 
of Cuba, and their despatches necessarily consist for the most part of 
a resumé of the rumours which are incessantly being circulated from 
mouth to mouth, and which, whether favourable to Spain or no, are 
usually either so distorted as to be beyond xzecognition or entirely 
without foundation In Santiago ıt was reported with more than 
usual assurance that General Antonio Maceo had been heavily 
engaged, that he was gravely wounded, and that he was either dead 
or dying I saw him afterwards, as he and his escort of 100 horse 
rode up at full gallop to present themselves to the newly elected 
President of the Cuban Republic—a theatrical scene. where Presider 
and General embraced and the troops saluted and cheered Hel 
been ın many actions, but had suffered no wound throughout 
present war, 

So too, shortly before I joined the msurgent forces, circumsta’ 
‘accounts of an action were published ın the American newspaper’ 
which the Spaniards claimed to have completely defeated a v: 
superior number of the insurgents with a loss to themselves of 
some dozen men. I afterwards chanced to mde down the va 
where this Spanish newspaper victory had been achieved, the road 
from the town of Santiago to Guimtanamo, and on either side the 
was thick forest. A Spanish column some 2000 or 3000 stro 
had here heen attacked by 400 or 500 insurgents, who for two da 
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had driven the Spaniards in disorder before them. ‘The road was 
deep ın mud and almost impassable, dynamite lay in the way, and 
the insurgents were all around, and yet invisible Scattered here and 
there along the road were the skeletons of the Spanish dead; at one 
pomt where dynamite had been used the bones were mixed and 
scattered abroad; and here alone some fifteen or twenty men must 
have fallen 

It is seldom that the insurgents in the field can send despatches 
giving their version of affairs, Hvery day the difficulty of forwarding 
reports through the Spanish limes is increasmg, and the undertaking 
becoming more hazardous; every one passing through the lines is sus- 
pected, and is liable to search, whether provided with a pass or no. 
Communication 1s kept up with the towns; but the news, when it 
arrives at all, is usually very much behind the time, and has been 
already discredited by previous reports. 

Inland, the island isin the hands of the insurgents, but the towns 
are Spanish, and in the hands of the Spaniards are the means of re- 
porting the progress of a campaign of what would appear to be 
almost unbroken success for themselves, Spanish troops have been 
poured into the island in thousands upon thousands, and there lost 
sight of. Telegrams and reports in England and America describe 
Spanish actions, and the numbers engaged and killed on either side, 
and always there 1s the same story from the Spanish authorities—that 
the end is very near, and that Martinez Campos ıs only waiting for 
reinforcements to begin the general advance which is finally to crush 
out the rebellion. The general ımpression is that the imsurrection is 
being sustained by bands of savage, undisciplined, and half-~armed 
guerillas, outcasts of Cuban society, and negroes who, hunted from 
place to place by the Spanish regulars, and condemned by the better 
class of Cubans, maintain themselves in the woods and mountains and 
carry on a marauding warfare of rapine and murder, avoiding the 
Spanish forces save when they are in vastly superior numbers. 

The statements of the victorious progress of the Spaniards are false, 
d the reports are absolutely unreliable. It is true that Spain 1s 
aking every effort ; ships are bought and blockade the coast, yet arms 
d ammunition are continually being landed, and as yet no filibusterer 
been taken Troops are sent from Spain, but no change in the 
ation takes place. At the end of October the Spaniards were 
rywhere practically standing on the defensive; they held the 
wns, certain positions along the coast, and, after a fashion, the 
ilroads, which usually run a very short distance inland; the rest of 
he island is “ Free Cuba,” and is in the hands of the insurgents. 
he Spaniards seldom venture inland m any direction away from their 
base, and never with a force of less than 2000 or 8000 men; and even 
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then the disorganisation of their commissariat and the hostility of the 
country are such as to prevent them from keeping the field for more 
than a very few days at a time. 

Almost every Cuban on the island is in sympathy with the insurrec- — 
tion, nothing 1s more false than to suppose that only those who have 
nothing to lose favour the revolt Rich and poor, educated and 

` uneducated, even the children born in the island of Spanish parents—— 
all are against Spain. 

So, too, for the most part, the American and English colonists, 
owners of plantations, and managers of mmes are the friends of the 
insurgents, and wish them well; and passing freely as they do from 
the country to the towns they assist the rebels in a hundred ways, 
and always at great personal risk to themselves. 

The Spaniards know that the hand of every man ıs against them 

e ‘In the town of Santiago every one 18 under suspicion, and everywhere 
there are spies; for an American an unguarded word might mean 
banishment, and fora Cuban transportation ; the news of the morning 
was who had been arrested during the night, and crowds of suspects 
were taking passage with every ship leaving Cuba, no matter where 16 
was bound for, warned by some friend that they had best leave quickly 
Jest worse should befall them. 

I remember speaking to the son of a very wealthy Spaniard, he 
had much to say of the greatness of Spain and of their righteous 
cause, but was interzupted by the news that a Spanish warship had 
been sunk with all hands by an insurgent bomb. The youth forgot 

«that he was speaking to a stranger and all that he had said; he 
clapped his sides and bellowed with delight, an mmdiscretion which he 
instantly regretted. 

So again, whilst I was making my way out into the country, I fell 
in with an Americar His business lay within the Spanish lines, and 
there were Spanish troops all around. He spoke with yiolence of the 
insurgents, and together we lamented their ways and praised the all- 
powerful Spaniard. It was only afterwards that I discovered that f 
and near in “ Free Cuba” he was held in the greatest reverence, tl 
he had helped the insurgents ın every kind of way, and that he \ 
everywhere spoken of as Tommy 

On September 20 I landed at Santiago, the Spanish bas 
operations for the eastern end of the island I had come by sea f 
New York, intending ın some way or other to jom the msur 
forces; though how I was to get through the Spanish lines, or wh 
the rebels were to ba met with, I had not the remotest idea. 

From New York I brought a letter to a Cuban sympathiser 
Santiago, who was to furnish me with some plan of escape. Th 
document was the tahsman in which I trusted, and with the greater 
caution I brought it ashore and through the custom-housge, safe] | 
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lodged in my boot, but only to find that the most necessary friend to 
whom it was addressed, had shared the fate of other suspects—that 
he had been arrested on the previous night, and was then lying 
prisoner on a ship which was getting up steam in the bay ready to 
leave for Ceuta, the Spanish penal settlement in Africa. 

Santiago is the ancient capital of Cuba It stands on sloping 
ground at the head of a magnificent land-locked harbour, and all 
around, in an amphitheatre, are mountains and forest—a lovely place, 
but a fatal one for the Spanish soldiers. The town itself is a whited 
sepulchre. The streets are narrow and the place filthy beyond all 
words ; the heat 1s only varied by tropical showers, which fall every 
afternoon through the summer and autumn morths—rain so heavy 
that m a very few minutes the streets slopmg down to the bay are 
like muddy mountain streams in spate, carrying with them all kinds 
of refuse and rubbish Everywhere the yellow fever ıs abroad, but. 
it is particularly deadly amongst the Spanish troops. How many 
die-1s never made known, the dead are camied away and buried by 
night, and at one hospital a hole was cut in the wall facing the burial 
ground, that the soldiers outside might not see the nightly processions. 
The Spanish soldiers stalk about the streets ın them dirty white linen 
uniforms and big straw hats, looking pale and thin, they are badly 
fed, and suffer every kind of privation ; boys for the most part under 
twenty, they are unaccustomed to the climate, and by exposure are 
made unfit to battle with it. 

For more than a week I stayed in Santiago, trying to devise some 
scheme for getting through the limes, and day by day, as the various 
plans muscarnied, the chances of success seemed to grow smaller 
The easiest course would have been to visit one of the plantations 
which lay outside the lines, so on landing I professed the greatest 
interest ın sugar-cane, and importuned the Governor for the all- 
necessary pass. From the first, however, I fell under suspicion, and all 
asses were most sternly refused me. The longer I stayed, the greater 
w the suspicion, and I was followed by a shadow, who watched 
t I did and to whom I spoke. One Cuban was warned by a 
d of his in the Government that he had better not be seen in my 
any, and those who might have helped me began to fight shy 













erywhere the talk was of the revolution From hour to hour 
rumours took shape and grew, and there was the incessant story 
kirmishes and heavy fighting; everything was rumoured, but 
ing was known for certain ; and it was impossible to learn where 
insurgent forces were, or how to reach them. I had only a 
y few weeks to spare; my time was passing, and nothing whatever 

been done; every one had some plan which had to be arranged, 
d at the last moment would declare that he found it impossible, 
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The spirit of the place, the word which was in every one’s mouth, 
was “ to-morrow ”, to-day one had to sit idly in a verandah smoking 
innumerable cigars, knowing that nothing was being done, and that 
the morrow would probably be the same 

One good fellow—an American——-was bound for a point along 
the coast in a small fishing-boat He was willing to take me, but, 
as I had no pass, and it was as impossible to leave without one by 
sea as it was by land, together we bmbed the padrone of the boat 
to hide me under some sacks in the bows. He was persuaded, 
though much against his wil I was to be put out of sight \ 
overnight, and first thing in the morning we were to sal ‘The 
plan was well laid, but, like a dozen others, fell through at the 
very last, and I had to stay behind. The sailor who worked the 
boat with the padrone was of a timid disposition, and absolutely 
declined to risk transportation for a few pieces of money—a sensible 
view as 16 turned out, for just as the boat was preparing to sail 
the port officers came, and searched her from top to bottom. 

To be shut up ir the town was insufferable, and I saw that if 
I wanted to get out I should have to go out alone, and as best I 
could. My plan was in some way or other to reach my friend, 
who had vanished im the boat, and who would be able to help me 
in jomiıng some rebel force To get there, however, ıt would be 
necessary to take to the mountains, since there were Spanish 
troops between him and the town. It was awkward not under- 
standing Spanish, bat I learned the phrase, ‘‘I desire to avoid the 
Spanish troops,’ and started one evening just as I stood, save for 
pockets heavily loaded with cigars. Next day I was with the 
insurgents I came successfully to some iron mines on the coast, 
and there learned that a party of msurgents were coming down 
from the mountains that night to fetch despatches, and to them I., 
attached myself 

The eastern end of Cuba ıs mountamous and everywhere covere 
with virgin forest. The vegetation is semi-tropical, and the creepe 
and undergrowth present so formidable an obstacle to progress tl 
when, as was very frequently the case, it proved necessary to p 
round some particularly impossible bit of the road, the man rid 
in front hed to open ont a way with his machete—the large 
of the country, which in times of peace serves to cut the cane, 
in times of war 1s carried as a side arm. 

The first ride I had with the insurgents—there were two of the 
a captain and a trooper—-was through the most wonderful scenery 
have ever seen. All night we rode through forest, and always in ¢ 
upward direction, there was a full moon, and now and again w 
could look down on the sea which lay below, and up at the woode 
peaks above. + For two hours we slept beside our horses whilst the 
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rested, and were pressing on again before daylight, we wished to 
get to one of the camps by the following evening, and the nearest 
was still a long way on ‘The cracks were exceedingly bad, some- 
times, deep in mud, and at others precipitous and covered with loose 
rocks, over which the horses climbed lke monkeys. All day we 
pressed on, always at a slow walk and in single file, now and again 
pulling up to give a challenge, for we were near the Spanish forces 
and did not know whom we might fallin with. It had been a long 
ride, and the horses were dead tired. They had been going almost 
incessantly through the whole day and the greater part of the night 
{t had been terribly hot, and oniy once in the early mormng had 
we had anything to eat. We were worn out; and when after sunset 
we found that we had lost our way and were wandering aim- 
lessly up and down wooded valleys which all looked exactly alike, we . 
became thoroughly dispirited. Late that evening we came to the 
insurgent outpost and heard the challenge given from the darkness 
above us, and as we rode through the guard we saw through the 
trees the fires of the rebel camp. It was situated on a triangular 
spur of land; behind and above were the mountains, and far below 
was the level coast land, and beyond ıt again the sea. 
Colonel Valleriano, a mulatto, had occupied this position for many 
weeks with a few Cuban officers and a force of 100 men, most of 
whom were negroes. Down below, on the coast, about ten mules 
off, were encamped the Spamards, some 2000 or 3000 strong. The 
insurgents lay in their way, a handful of men in a strong position, 
and the Spaniards had made no move against them. 
The Spaniards moved out from their camp the morning after my 
arrival, The insurgents were drawn up along the edge of the hill, 
_ watchmg the Spanish advance with field-glasses, and praying that they 
might come on Videttes were sent forward, and every one was ready , 
but that day was like the previous one, and no attack was made. 

The camp was composed of a number of palm-thatched sheds, under 
hich were slung two or three hammocks side by side. It was a 
rious evening—the officers gathered round us in the Colonel’s hut, 
d stood or sat about smoking, whilst we ate with a ravenous appetite 
food they set before us. Afterwards, by the light of the camp 
and a flickering candle, my captain read aloud the news from 
Spanish newspapers he had brought with him; he sat on a 
nock with the officers round, and outside crouched some sixty 
es, listening intently, and now and again laughing quietly at an 
nt of some reported Spanish success. 
at night I found my hammock slung next to that of the trooper 
had mdden with me from the muster. The poor fellow was 
y there Somehow or other he had got a touch of fever, and 
quite delirions, tossing himself about and raving’ im a most 
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unpleasant way I had brought a variety of pills with me from New 
York, but, unfortunately, could not in the least distinguish between 
them, as they were marked not with the ailment for which they were 
intended, but with the various ingredients they contained. Happily, 
I struck on an appropriate bottle, and gave the trooper four large 
pills, which silenced him ina moment and caused him to he like a log 
through the rest of the night I afterwards learned that the virtue 
of these pills lay in reducing the temperature from high fever to the 
normal state at a jump, and that they were very powerful and shonld 
have been administered sparingly We both slept comfortably through 
the night, and although my patient had a relapse next day, he 
speedily recovered, and was very grateful to me for the treatment. 

In the whole island there were some 25,000 msurgents under arms, 
all, both infantry and cavalry, carrying the machete as a side-arm, 

e “and a nfle of one kind or another, usually a Remington Here and 
there the men were armed with Mausers, the new Spanish magazine 
rifle, which had either been collected from the prisoners or taken from 
the Spanish dead ; if 1s a small-bore rifle, and from the cases I saw 
it would seem that the wound it inflicts is easily healed, the bullet 
bormg a hole through the bone instead of breaking ıt 

For the time being there appeared to be a tolerable supply of 
ammunition, but no very large reserve , and in the future the insur- 
gents may have to rely on supplies from abroad. More rifles and 
ammunition are constantly bemg run into the country; and with the 
increased supply of arms the numbers of the insurgents in the field 
could be very largely increased, since those who desire to join in the 
struggle very largely exceed the number of rifles now available 

Everywhere discipline was strictly enforced, guard was regularly 
kept, and orders had to be carried out to the letter In their drill 
the insurgents cut a most mdiculous figure; yet drilled they were, 
however, and that twice a day ; often, as was the case in José Maceo’s _, 
camp, by Spanish drill sergeants, who, hke so many others, had been 
driven from the Spanish lines by ill usage The cavalry were much 
better in kand than the infantry, and those I saw manceavred with 
tolerable ease ‘The men were well mounted, and in the open countr 
to the west they are accustomed to charge the Spanish infantry i 
square, and often with success Inthe broken country of the Santia 
province the cavalry 1s of little service, and the fighting is necessa 
more of a guerilla warfare, planned by the officers, but executed by 
men as units. 

The rank and file of the rebels in the east are black, but fur 
west they are almost exclusively winte, and a negro there is 
exception. The negroes are fine fighting men, and able to en 
every kind of hardship; they march thirty or forty miles in the 
without great fatigue, and are able to go for long periods wit 
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food—indeed starvation would seem to make them more efficient, 
since 1b is said that Antonio Maceo prefers his men to fast for two 
days before battle. A few of the officers are black, but usually they 
are Cubans. The staff of General José Maceo was largely composed 
of the sons of wealthy Cuban planters, of doctors, and other profes- 
sional men, many of them educated in America, and many of them 
speaking éxcollont French or Enghsh. 

‘ General José was encamped on the high road, some fifteen miles 
from a Spanish division ; he had only 400 or 500 men with him, and 
here the insurgents had no advantage in their position, yet for weeks 
the Spaniards had made no move against him, and here, as elsewhere, 
they remained inactive and powerless. Further west, on a latge open 
prairie, General Antonio Maceo was able to entertain the insurgent 
Government with a review of some 5000 men, whilst within twenty, 
miles, both to the north and to the south, the Spaniards had superior 
forces, were fully conscious of all that was passing, and yet declined 
to make the slightest effort. 

General Antonio Maceo is the moving spirit of the whole revolt. 
He ıs a tall, broad-shouldered mulatto, with a reputation for reckless 
bravery and a good knowledge of Cuban warfare, gained duung the 
last insurrection. He is the hero of the Cubans and the terror of the 
Spanish soldiery, a volcano of energy, with a charming manner, a 
kindly disposition, and eyes which are perpetually smiling through a 
pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses 

I first met Maceo on an occasion of great state and ceremony. 
Cuba had just elected a Provisional Government, which was to watch 
over the interests of the country till the struggle should be ended 
The General was mobilising the troops of the east to receive and do 
honour to the President and Ministers of the Cuban Republic, who 
had journeyed very far to meet him. The President of the Republic, 
the Marquis of Santa Lucia, is a man very nearly eighty years old, a 
stately and courteous old gentleman, and so wiry that he had arrived 
t the place of meeting several days before he was expected. The 
est of the Government is almost entirely composed of young men, 
ho are almost all under forty; shrewd, pleasant fellows they 
emed, full of zeal and hope ın the future, and apparently by 
§ means over-sanguine. From them I learned how ıt was pro- 
ed absolutely to forbid and prevent the grinding of the sugar- 
3 throughout Cuba, and so to hinder Spain from getting any 
incial assistance from the island. The insurgent forces were 
taining themselves in the field without expense, and could continue 
o s0, whilst the Spanish army of occupation was an ever-increasing 
en, and one which every day Spain became less able and 
ng to bear. The Cuban policy was to cripple Spain financially 
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willing to treat with Spain as to a price for Spanish evacuation, and 
to pay freely rather than draw the war out to the very end. During 
the first three months of the straggle they would have accepted a free 
and fall measure of autonomy, but now the establishment of a 
Cuban Republic can only be prevented by Spanish victory and Cuban 
annihilation 

Riding through Cuba from camp to camp was a pleasant life, and 
often an exciting one I had an escort, an officer and trooper, and 
all day we rode over hills and through forest, and always along tracks 
which were almost impassable. Sometimes our road would pass near 
the Spanish lines, and on one such occasion we barely avoided a 
Spanish ambush ; at times we would ride the greater part of the day 
without food of any kind, and with a hot sun above, with the result 
that one’s grip in the saddle seemed to loosen and one’s head to turn. 
When “our horses tired we changed them for fresh ones with the 
prefects along the way. 

Wherever we chanced to find ourselves „at nighfall, we slung 
our hammocks and slept: sometimes it would be ın a shed, and 
sometimes in the open air, and once and again unpleasantly near the 

enemy. We passed one night in the shed which contained the 
printing-press of the Cuban Republic, and round about us lay the 
„copies of the gala number of Cuba nbre, the organ of the 
insurrection, all printed in blue and red type to commemorate the 
government alelection. In the mornmg, we would be up and ım 
‘the saddle again before sunnse, the only toilet possible being a 
good shake Everywhere, I found the Cubans the most courteous 
and hospitable people conceivable: whatever hour of the day or 
might ıt might be, all that the Cuban had and all that he could 
do were at the service of the stranger. In the muddle of the 
night we were served with coffee and food if there chanced to be 
any, and no matter how poor our host might be it was out of the 
question that he should receive money From the time I jomed the 
ynsurgents to the day I got back to Santiago, I never spent a penny. 

How I ever got back to Santiago I am still at a loss to understand 
Twice I had to pass through Spanish troops, whose officers, as I after 
-wards heard, had expressed a wish to lay their hands on the Enghshma 
who had jomed the msurgents. True, I had borrowed a planter’s s 
——which was necessary, as I had not had my,own clothes off for thr 
weeks—and I had shaved. But, for the rest, I met with -the 
extraordinary good luck. 

I have only been five weeks in Cuba, but I have seen and he 
enough of what is passing to wish all success to the cause of 
insurrection, and to hope that the United States will not be lon 
recognising the Cuban insurgents as a belligerent Power. 


HUBERT HOWARD 














RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE question is no longer “Is the religious controversy of the 
Seventies to be reopened?” Thanks to a small but persistently 
noisy little coterie of extremists—-who pose as knowing all about what 
the working-man wants in this matter, and display their acquaintance 
with his desires by shouting in his name and in that of his children for 
an education rigidly sectarian ın its religious aspect and rigidly cir- 
cumscribed so far as the secular subjects are concerned—that question 
has been effectually put out of date. What the wise, people of the 
country, those who really believe in a generous education for the 
child of the worker and who want to make it easy for every child to 
get his fill of that education up to the limit of his capacity, have to 
ask themselves now, 1s this: “ How may the religious controversy of 
the Nineties be most expeditiously and most effectively closed?” Can 
we not, all of us, forget sectarian bitterness this once, and join hands 
for the sake of the children, the men and women of to-morrow, the 

eirs to the nation’s greatness, the trustees of its posterity ? 
Of course, it is crying over spilt milk now‘to urge that there was 
need to disturb the compromise of 1870; itis wasting time to 
ind controversialists that their clamour for a new law respecting 
teaching of religion in the Elementary Schools has been utterly, 
‘upported by any genuine claim on the part of those most inter- 
, the parents of the children using the schools; it will avail 
to belaud the wisdom and toleration of the compromise of 1870, 
ng, as it has done to every child whose parents desire it, a 
lation of Christian religion——not less Christian because undeno- 
tional—-providing relief for those who demand exemption from 
teaching, and throwing, most appropriately, as I think, upon 
ate purses the cost of satisfying those who desire’ more. The 
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time has come, it seems, to review and alter the plan. I am sorry. 
But the disputatious ones have beaten the drum so loudly that at last 
that very potent factor ın these affairs, “ the man in the street,” has 
turned his attention this way, and has begun to fancy that there 
really ıs a religious difficulty, and that somehow or other it has been 
in existence all the time since 1870! 

That is where we find ourselves to-day; and henee the inevitable- 
ness of the problem. For myself, I repeat, I wish the Government 
could settle its scheme of “ further financial aid ” one way or the other 
without a word being said on the religious “ difficulty”—a “difficulty ” 
which exists almost entirely outside the school walls. But if we will 
only strive hard enough to appreciate each other’s point of view, the 
inclusion of the religious problem in the discussions may, after all, 
gnake for the permanency of the settlement. 

Now the facts as wa find them to-day are as follows. 

In nearly all’ the Urban centres we have Board and Voluntary 
schools working side by side. In five out of every six of the villages 
the only school is a Vcluntary school, carried on under the auspices of 
the Church of Englard. In the Board schools the religious mstruc- 
tion is strictly unsectarian—-‘‘no religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the school.” But in the vast majority of the Board schools 
of the country excellent and wholesome Christian teaching is given 
which has from time to time, up to the initiation of the present 
deplorable controversy, received the blessing of the leaders of the 
various Churches, from the present Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
late Cardinal Manning downwards, 

In the Voluntary schools, of course, definite denominational teach- 
ing is permissible. But both in Board and Voluntary schools parents 
are permitted under the Conscience Clause to withdraw their children 
from religious instruction altogether. 

We may next lock at the criticisms levelled at the existing 
system : 

Firstly, 16 is suggested that children of Church parents ar 
attending the Board schools on whose behalf something more 
desired than is possible under the undenominational syste 
“Church teaching for Church children in the Board schools’ 
the Enghsh Church Union’s way of putting Mr. Riley’s cat 
phrase, “‘ Christian teaching for Christian children in the 
schools.” [It should, perhaps, be observed that I do not dis 
anywhere in this article the question of further financial ai 
schools | 

Secondly, Nonconformists complain that in five out of s 
the parishes of the country their children are compelled by 
to attend a Church of England school; they point out that t 
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are allowed no share in the management of these schools; they 
deny the efficiency of the Conscience Clause to safeguard their 
interests ; they draw attention to the fact that the trust deeds 
of many of these schools—now entirely ın some cases, almost 
entirely ın many cases, and very largely ın all remaining cases, 
maintained from public funds—demand that their teachers shall 
be members of the Church of England (thus shutting out from 
the teaching profession the village Nonconformist) ; they 1emind 
us, further, that of the 3602 places in the Residential Colleges 
for Teachers 2288 are only open to those who conform to the 
dogma of the Establıshed Church, and they point ont that of 
£129,215 19s 3d spent on these colleges last year, £54,467 
12s. 10d was provided from the public purse in the shape of 
grants from the Committee of Council. . 

This in brief ıs the case against the present system. It is easily 
stated ; its treatment ıs a matter not quite so easily set down. 

For myself, now that we are going into the matter thoroughly, I 
confess I should like to see an effectual and permanent settlement of 
the whole problem, one that should set squabbling at rest for good, . 
and enable teachers to push ahead without hindrance, making the 
most of the all too brief opportunity the children have to secure a 
thoroughly generous and useful training But I do not imagine that 
any instant settlement of the whole of the points raised above will be 
possible. We shall solve them ın course of time, no doubt. Mean- 
while, what is the least the Government will find itself compelled to 
attempt directly it tables its money proposals? (I assume that, like 
most Governments, 1b will take the line of least resistance—notwith- 
standing its majority of 152.) 

In the first place we have the demand, made on behalf of Church 
children attending the Board schools, that facilities shall be offered 
for their definite instruction ın the Church creed „I do not believe 
that the parents themselves are at the back of this demand in any 
arge numbers 
I believe that in a rough sort of way English parents are keenly 
ious that their children shall receive a Christian education and be 
ught up to revere the teachings associated with their own early 
- but there, I think, the matter ends. I do not believe that 
3 is any very absorbing desire for the denominational teaching 
y Church; nor do I beleve that parents use the Church schools 
try large numbers because of the denominational religious instruc- 
given. J believe parents use the Church schools because they 
w and respect the teachers; because they themselves went to the 
ational; ” because the elder brothers and sisters were brought 
under the roof of the “ National,” and because the * National” is 
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4 
the nearest school to the home. But, as I have said, the demand has 
worked its way imto the political field, and so I suppose it must be 
attended to. IfI spend time in discussing its treatment it is because, 
m the long run, I firmly believe we shall get back to the status quo 
of to-day, and then the ground will have been cut away from the 
Rileys, the Nunns, and the Halifaxes, 

And in discussing its treatment, let me put on one side at once Lord 
Salisbury’s remedy of “ a multipheation of denominational schools,” as 
suggested to the Wesleyan deputation of November 27. I wonder 
his lordship didn’t think of the cost, seeing that expenditures on 
education seem to trouble him so much. But on grounds other than 
those of genuine economy, on grounds of actuel practicability, this 
suggestion may be dismissed at once 
, Far more practicable—if change there must be, and if that change 
be carried out on, wise and moderate lines—was the proposal of the 
leaders of the Church of England made a week earlier to Lord 
Salsbury himself, that the religious compromise of 1870 should be 
modified on the lines of the Industrial Schools Act of 1866. No. 8, 
it will be remembered, of the “ principles to be kept in view ın al 
legislation affecting public elementary schools,” as laid before the 
Prime Minister by the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf, of the 
Church of England, on Wednesday, November 20, ran as follows . 


* Provision that all reasonable facilities shall be afforded for the separate 
religious instruction of children in Board or Voluntary schools whose 
parents may desire it, m the spirit of the Industrial Schools Act of 1866.’ 


It may be well to quote at once the exact clause in the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1866 to which reference is here made. It is clause 25, 
and reads : 


“ A minister of the ieligious persuasion specified in the Orde: of Detention 
as that to which the child appears to the justices or magistrates to belong, 
may visit the child at the school on such days and at such tames as are from 
time to time fixed by regulations made by the Secretary of State, for the 
purposes of instructing him in religion ” 















It 18 only just to those who are advocating this modification of t 
very excellent system of religious instruction which the country b 
enjoyed under the Act of 1870, to admit that they appear to be 
much actuated in the interests of the Nonconformist children livin 
the 10,000 English villages possessing only a Church of Eng 
school, as they are on behalf of the Church of England chil 
attending the Board schools of the country. 

And, af u be agreed that the present system of gwing rel 
unstruction shall be perpetuated as the basis, and that wherever a gen 
demand ıs made on the part of a parent for something more, or so 
thing less, or Something different than his child is receiving at prese 
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it would no doubt be desirable, as far as practicable—if only, as already 
said, to cut the ground from under the feet of that very small section of 
exceedingly clamant people who buzz about our ears to-day—to extend 
to the elementary day schools the privilege involved in Clause 25 of 
the Industrial Schools Act. 

I have already suggested that the demand for the exceptional 
treatment therein prescribed is not hkely to be at all general. I 
hear a good deal about “the undeniable rights of the parents to 
determine the religious instruction ,” I hear a good deal about the 
extent to which the present system fails to satisfy these rights. 
But it is not, as I have already pointed’ out, from the parents them- 
selves that I, or anybody else, hear these many statements. It is 
from those who least of all have any claim to speak on behalf of the 
working-class parent; who are not working-class parents themselves ; 
who do not love or use the public elementary schools; and whose 
acquaintance with the hfe of the working classes is of an extremely 
exiguous character. 

Nevertheless, may we not all agree to offer an opportunity for the 
satisfaction of this supposed demand? I ask this in the profound 
belief that the opportunity would be seized in a very few and rare 
cases. If it became at all general ıt would become at once imprac- 
ticable. ‘The schools do not lend themselves to the simultaneous 
inculcation of differmg denominational tenets to a dozen or more 
little pens of denominational juveniles under the care of amateur 
teachers who are very far from being distinguished either for the 
genius of simple elucidation or for the power of maintaining disci- 
pline amongst youngsters, 

But supposing we agree in order to set at rest the disturbed con- 
science of this fabulous parent, to set up in order to meet exceptional 
demands the system possible under the Act of 1866. It should be 
clearly understood at the very outset that the educational system of 
the country will at once become exposed to the most serious injury at 
the hands of unscrupulous fanatics. We of the London School 
oard have had a very ugly taste of the way this particular Act 
ay be worked, in connection with our new Day Industrial School in 
rury Liane, the Chairmanship of which Mr Athelstan Riley, with 
raracteristic modesty, has told the world that he took “om order to see 
t at was established on proper lines!” 

s agaist a scheme to run the religious mstruction of this school 
exclusively denominational limes brought forward by Messrs. 
l and Riley, Mr. Fiennes and myself successfully carried through 
mpromise, under which the basis of the religious instruction would 
undenominational: “ Each day shall be begun and ended with 
ple family worship consisting of prayer, singing, and the reading 
Scripture.” But, beyond this, in accordance with "Clause 25 of 
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the Industrial Schools Act, we agreed that ministers of religion or 
their delegates should be permitted to give denominational teaching 
to the children of their faith, the whole essence of the scheme being 
that such denominational teaching should be exceptronal to the per- 
manent provision of the teaching power provided for the school out of 
the rates 

In due course advertisements. were issued in the usual form to fill 
the teacherships in these schools. When, with unblushing effrontery, 
Mr Athelstan Riley caused a letter to be written to each candidate, 
quoting the rule for the conduct of religions instruction im the school, 
and continuing as follows: 


‘Having 1egard to the above rule the Industrial Schools Committee, 
as managers of the school, wili, in all probability, appoint as principal teacher 
a member of the Church of England I am, therefore, directed to ask 
whether you are a member of the Church of England, and, if so, that you 
will forward me, as soon as possible, some further testimonial or testı- 
monials as to your capability, 1f appointed, of acting as the delegate of the 
minister of the Church of England, who will be responsible for the religious 
instruction of the children” + 


By this means a head teacher is chosen from the Church people 
amongst the applicants; and subsequently, by a similar method, a 
Roman Catholic is appointed as assistant—-Mr. Riley writing to the 
Catholic Tames upon the event as follows: 


“ My friends and I received such generous support from the Roman 
Uatholres at the late election, that I am anxious that your readers should 
understand that, although there is unfortunately no member of your com- 
munity on the Board, your ipterests are safe in my hands” 


So that the Act of 1866 is here distorted, in what I venture to 
describe as a most audacious manner, 1n order to secure, as a part of 
the permanent teaching in the school, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
religious instruction And, further, the office of teacher 1s here 
entirely subordinated to denominational considerations, 

Now, not only is ths a most audacious twisting of the Act 
of 1866, and not only does it subordinate the teachership to de 
nominational exigencies, but, at the very moment when the leade 
of the Church are profase in their desire to deal fairly with None 
formists, 1t inflicts, I am bound to say, a most serious injustice up 
the members of all religious communities other than those 
longing to the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. For 
reason. The head-mistress of this school will give her time du 
the Scripture lesson to Church teaching; the assistant to Ro 
Catholic teaching Who, I should lke to know, will instruct 
other children specified as not belonging to either of these 
nominations ? . 
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Of Mr. Riley’s action in this connection, it would be impossible to 
speak too severely. On May 2 last, when endeavouring to get 
through the Board the exclusively denominational system which he 
and Mr. Cecil, as already stated, brought forward, Mr. Riley 
endeavoured to impress upon the members of the Board the fact that, 
“ These were not Board schools wn the same sense as the ordinary day 
schools,” and, therefore, it was a fair thing to plead exceptional treat- 
ment for them. Having ultimately accomplished his end—in the 
achievement of which he was in the first instance frustrated——by the 
appointment of members of the Church of England and of the Roman 
Catholic Church as permanent teachers, Mr. Riley then writes to the 
public press as follows, the italics being mine : 


“ As affecting the whole School Board system, this 1s of indirect as well, 
as direct importance , because if 1t be found possible to work a Day Indus- 
trial school on denominational lines, thes would prove an wresisteble ai gument 
for working the Boa d's ordinary schools on the same lines, should an altera- 
tion of the law permit it Thetwo kinds of schoois are practically on all-fours 
with each other, beng both day schools, and both beng supported out of the 
gates.” 


I would not have gone into this incident at length had ıb not been 
that Mr. Riley was a member of the Committee which drew up the 
Memorial of the Archbishops to the Prime Minister, and were it not 
that there is very good reason for supposing that he is the author of 
the suggestion that the principle of the Act of 1866 should be worked 
into the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 

This gentleman, it may further be observed, leaves us in no doubt 
whatever as to what he means by “the spirit of the Act of 1866” 
His idea would be to place in every Board school in the kingdom, 
in the first place, a permanent teacher, who should be a member of 
the Church of England; then a permanent teacher, who should be a 
Roman Catholic; and then, no doubt, he would try to satisfy the 
Nonconformists by the appointment of teachers who should be mem- 
ers respectively of each of the Free Churches. And a pretty state 
things we should then have arrived at. Our teachers would in each 
se be subjected not only to religious tests, but to denominational reli- 
us tests, Their fitness as teachers would be an entirely secondary 
ideration ; and, within the four walls of every Board school in 
nited Kingdom, we should have the elements of a very promising 
logical warfare. 
will not do the leaders of the Church party the injustice of sug- 
ng that they, like Mr. Riley, would work the Act of 1866 on 
e extreme lines But, at any rate, I may point out what has 
n done in London, in order that all who esteem religious freedom, 
who desire to meet the Church fairly in this proposed modification 
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of the Act of 1870, and all who care two straws about the welfare of 
our common schools, may watch with extreme care the earliest appear- 
ance of “ Rileyism ” permeating ‘the spirit of the Act of 1866.” 

I turn for a moment to the Nonconformist complaint. It will be 
observed that, in a great measure, the extension to the Act of 1870 
of the principles of Clause 25 of the Act of 1866, 1f carried out fairly 
and honourably, would meet the village ‘ difficulty ”—-a difficulty 
altogether minimised, let it be said to ther lasting credit, by the 
discretion, the wisdom, and the discrimination of the vast body of the 
teachers at work in the village Church schools. 

But that difficulty will not be entirely met until the management 
of the village school is popularised. And here I delight to note that 
Churchmen like the Bishop of Hereford and Archdeacon Wilson, both 
ld schoolmasters, agree, This, however, will necessitate the bringing 
up of trust deeds for revision—a necessity which may be utilised to 
remove the disability under which any young Nonconformist anxious 
to enter the teaching profession may rest; and further, to provide a 
means of appeal for the teachers against dismissal for matters uncon- 
nected with the conduct of the State school. 

As to the Training Colleges the solution here les in the direction 
of extending to these institutions the Conscience Clause of the Act of 
1870. This, together with the fact that there are already.840 abso- 
lutely unsectarian places open to Nonconformists in the day Traming 
Colleges, should, I think, remove all reasonable ground of complaint 
in this direction, j 

T. J. MACNAMARA, 


PHYSICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


IV. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION NOT CO-EXTENSIVE WITH Soctal PROGRESS 
EVOLUTION IS THE ORDERLY SEQUENCE OF THE UNINTENDED. 


HEN Mr. Spencer says that the prevalence of “ the great-man 
theory” has been the main obstacle to a right conception of 
social science, it will now be seen that he spoke the truth, but im a 
sense quite different from the sense intended by him. That theory has 
been an obstacle certainly ; but not because if was opposed to a right 
conception of the science, but because, being really essential to such a 
right conception, it was ın 1ts popular form a misrepresentation of itself, 
and thus led to its own rejection. But even in that crude form if was 
not so false as ıt appeared to be. Its falsehood has been exaggerated, 
because the undoubted truths, which have appeared to be opposed to 
it, have been exaggerated also. 

The truths referred to are those which are half-expressed and 
alf-hidden by the phrase social evolution as at present employed 
d understood. There is one broad fact, unrecognised till recent 
es, but obvious to all as soon as attention 2s directed to it, which that 
rase suggests instantly to the mind—the fact that all great men, in 
civilised society, however remarkable and however original their 
evements, could not have achieved them if it had not been for their 
circumstances, which circumstances they themselves had no 
in producing. The most influential thinker of to-day, for 
nce, owes half his influence to the printing-press, His most 
g and original discoveries are based upon the discoveries of his 
ecessors. The work of each great man, in fact, incorporates or 
ises the work of an indefinite number of other people. Hence the 
very naturally arises that, since the work of each great man 
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depends on the work of such a number of other men, the great man’s 
own part in it must be a mere neghgeable fraction.: 
The above fact, together with this deduction drawn from it, was 
‘present to the mind of Buckle and other writers long before the 
principle or theory of evolution, as formulated by Darwin and his 
followers, was applied to the explanation of the phenomena of organic 
life; but 1t:derived from that theory a new significance and 1m- 
portance ‘The great work accomplished by the evolutionary theory 
of Darwin was to supplant the old theory, which explained ‘the 
phenomena of organic life as resulting from the design of some quasi- 
human intelligence ; and the elimination of such an intelligence from 
the world of Nature, provided by analogy an added scientific justifica- 
tion for the elimination of the great man’s influence from the world of 
social action. But Darwmian science did much more for sociology 
than this. It provided sociologists with a fundamental and general 
principle, by means of which the sequence of social changes could be 
seen, represented, and explained, as possessed of some continuous 
meaning, and, above all, ıt supphed them, by its account of the 
struggle for existence, with a theory which enabled them to reduce to 
some common and intelligible process the apparently endless varieties 
of social change and action. It seemed as though suddenly it had 
made social science vertebrate, giving it some framework round which 
to group its details ; and thenceforward the principal aim of sociologists 
has been to adapt to social science and, to human history the evolu- 
tionary principles of physiological science and of natural history In 
this way a wide and tempting field has been laid open to research, to 
ingenuity, and to genius ; and the work of sociologists 1n this field has 
been so absorbing that they have lost sight of any other ‘Their 
whole duty has, in their eyes, resolved itself into tracing the operation 
of the struggle for existence amongst men, and showing how that it 
resembled and differed from the corresponding struggle amongst 
animals; The main point of difference, which has been the subject of 
their examination and their exposition, has been the fact that men, 
unlike animals, organise themselves into communities, that eac 
community constitutes a corporate organism, and that the huma 
struggle for existence is therefore a struggle not only of individ 
with individual but of aggregate with aggregate. With the det: 
of their speculations we are, at this moment, not concerned. We 
concerned only to notice one general result ot them, which has 
this. The operation of those same principles, which have prod 
physiological evolution, have shown themselves operating so w 
in the production of social evolntion, that evolution itself has 
to appear to sociologists as being essentially and fundamentally a 
of natural selection, of the survival of the fittest or the strongest, 
the adaptation of organisms to their environment. Further, evoluti 
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as thus understood, has been found to explain so many of the 
phenomena of progress, that progress has come to be regarded as the 
same thing as evolution—as a less scientific name for it, or a less 
scientific conception of 21t. 

This identification of progress with evolution, and this identification 
of evolution with the results of the struggle for existence, together 
constitute that exaggeration—or we may, with equal truth, call it the 
mutilation or distortion—of certain indubitable scientific truths, 
which makes, as was said just now, even the most exaggerated 
estimate of the influence of great men appear ‘far more false than it 
really is, and more than anythmg else prevents a true estimate of that 
influence from being arrived at The struggle for existence'is, no 
doubt, the main agent of evolution in the physiological world , and 
is an important agent of evolution in the social world; but in both 
cases its connection with the evolutionary process 1s accidental , and 
in neither, represents what is really its essential characteristic 
Furthermore, though progress and evolution, in many respects, coincide, 
they are not identical. There isa large part of social progress which 
1s not evolution; and there may be much evolution which is certainly 
not progress The present chapter will be devoted to the elucidation 
of these points 

With this object in view let us again turn to evolution, as revealed 
to us in the physiological world—ain the origin of species, and the de- 
velopment of the species Man; and let us again give our attention 
to a point that has been already noticed——the relationship of the 
evolutionary theory to the theory of design, which 16 superseded, or at 
all events rendered unnecessary. According to this latter theory, 
every species of living thing—from the lowest to the highest—was 
constructed by the power and purpose of one supreme mind, who 
adapted the frame and the faculties of each to a prearranged set of 
circumstances, and the fulfilment of certain needs. According to the 
former theory—that is to say the theory of evolution—these results were 
ccomplished by purpose, and intelligent power likewise——only not by 
e purpose and power of a supreme external mind, but by those of 
e living things themselves. Each living thing chose its mates, re- 
oduced its kind, hunted for food, fought with rivals, and either con- 
red or was conquered by them, acting ım obedience to the 
ptings of its own instinctive purposes. These were the motive 
rof the whole evolutionary process. The variety and the de- 
hment of organic life were the result, not of one great intention, 
of an infinity of minute intentions. Thus far the theory of design 
the theory of evolution resemble each other; but now we come 
1e point of essential difference between them. The varieties and 
ations of organic life, according to the theory of design, were not 
y the result of intention in the supreme mind, but were also them- 
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selves the exact result intended. According to the evolutionary 
theory, although they were the result of an infinity of intentions, not 
one of the living thirgs from whose intention they resulted intended 
them. They were the by-product of actions directed to entirely different 
ends. This is the essential and this is the peculiar character with 
which the theory of evolution invested them. It presented to the mind 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a single series of actions producing a 
double series of results, the intended and the unintended—the latter 
of which, though entirely different from the former, was equally 
orderly, equally reasonable and coherent. Evolution, in fact, as re- 
vealed to us in the physiological world, is, in its essence, neither more 
nor less than this—the reasonable sequence of the unintended. 
But this definition of evolution does not apply only to development 
as exhibited in the sphere of facts studied by Darwinian science It 
"is equally applicable to the development of the morganic universe ; 
and thus exhibits the anity underlying the two processes. With the 
inorganic universe, however, we are not concerned here. The sole 
point to which here it ıs necessary to direct attention, is the fact that 
the definition in qvestion is equally applicable also to evolution as 
exhibited ın the sphere of social phenomena Jn fact, social evolution 
18 even more strikingly, though not more truly than physiological evo- 
lution, the réasonabie sequence of the unintended. So soon as the 
conception which this definition embodies ıs clearly grasped, it will 
be seen to correspond with, and to comprehend, that entire order of 
facts which are held conclusively to prove the fallacy of “ the great 
man theory.” All those general conditions amongst which the great, 
man is born, and through which he works, such as the knowledge 
which he finds accumulated, the mventions which he finds in use, 
the political and aconomic position of his country, are, taken as 
a whole, the result of no one mans genius. It isequally obvious that 
they do not represent any one man’s intention, or even the joint 
intention of a number of men acting ın concert. Accordingly, when 
any great man inifiates some fresh social change, either as an in- 
ventor, a director oi industry, a politician, or a religious teacher, 
large part of his achievement consists in his manipulation and r 
fashioning of previous results in the domain of social progress, whi 
can be set down to the credit of no individual, nor any body of 
dividuals—that is to say, of results that were unintended Let 
,Spencer, and other opponents of the “ great-man theory,” consid 
matter in this light, and they wull see that the entire set of fact 
which, in this connection, they have been accustomed principal 
dwell, gather themsalves together at once under this conception of 
unintended.” But something else will happen besides this. Not 
will the social results and conditions of the kind just mentioned be t 
grouped together into a logically coherent mass as the unintended, 
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there will be left behind an equally coherent and an equally striking 
residuum, namely, the social results and conditions that have been 
obviously and notoriously intended. These may not be found exist- 
ing apart from the former, but, although im conjunction or combination 
with them, they will be visible as a distinct and separate element ; 
and their true importance as a factor in social progress will begin to 
be apparent to the mind so soon as their specific pecuharty, as just 
described, is apprehended. It will begin to be apparent that social 
progress is not a single process, but a double one. Ifitis not merely 
a sequence of changes intended by great men, still less is 16 merely a 
sequence of unintended changes brought about by general laws and 
social conditions generally. It is neither of them singly It is both 
taken together. It is,m other words, the joint result of evolution, or 
unintended change, and change intended, designed and carried out by , 
men of various degrees of greatness ` 
Let us take a few examples, which, owing to their magnitude and 
familarity, will be at once sufficiently intelligible. Our first shall be 
taken from the history of art and speculative philosophy. In each 
of these dominions of human activity and- achievement we find 
those phenomena of progressive and orderly development to which ıb 
is now customary to apply the name of evolution. Thus we hear of 
the evolution of philosophy from the crude speculations of Thales 
to the elaborate system of Aristotle. We hear of the evolution of 
the Greek drama from the exhibitions of Thespis with his cart to 
the tragedies of Aischylus, and again, from the tragedies of <Uschylus 
to those of Sophocles And similarly we hear of the evolution of the 
English drama from such exhibitions as miracle plays or “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle ” to tragedies such as “ Hamlet” and comedies such 
as “ As You Like It.” And to all such examples of development the 
word evolution is applicable, for there 1s in each an obvious sequence of 
the unintended Arnistotle’s philosophy was in part derived from that 
of his predecessors, It employed existing materials so as to produce 
result which was not intended, indeed was not even imagined, by 
Hose who originally got them together and fashioned them, but which, 
the other hand, would not have been reached by Aristotle had his 
decessors not yielded him this unintentional assistance. None the 
however, does the Aristotelian philosophy, as its author gave it, 
1e world, embody the deliberate intention of his profound and 
alled genius; and it 1s only because it embodies this intended 
nt that it constitutes an advance on the philosophies that went 
it Similarly, though Sophocles and Shakespeare, in con- 
hing their dramas, each profited by the achievements of the 
atists who had gone before them, and though the art of each 
(ld have inevitably been more crude and imperfect had he come 
the world a generation or two before he did, yet “the peculiar 
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- faculty that gave immortality to ‘‘ Antigone” and to “ Hamlet” had 
its seat in the minds of the two individuals who composed them, and 
who deliberately, ın their poetry, externalised and realised their con- 
ceptions. The part played by evolution in the production of these 
dramas ıs undoubted: but ıt 1s totally distinct from, and 1s altogether 
dwarfed by, the part played by the design and the aiention of their 
authors. 

It 1s probably in the production of a work of art that the intention 
of the great man plays the largest part, as compared with the part 
played by evolution , for the discoveries of previous men of science, 
and the thoughts of previous philosophers, can be appropriated in 
their entirety by the philosophers and men of science who came 
afterwards, but ıb 1s only a very small portion of the merits of a 
great poet that subsequent poets can appropriate and put to new 
uses A great poet can teach his successors something as to form 
and style, and enable inferior men in these respects to imprové upon 
him; but the main results of his genius can be taken advantage of 
by nobody. A man of moderate intellect to-day may know all that 
Aristotle knew and more, and might thus be able to write a more 
complete system of philosophy; but no man by studymg Shakespeare 
could write a greater tragedy than “ Hamlet.” He could not start, 
as a post, where Shakespeare left off 

It is evident, therefore, that in those social changes and results to 
which the term evolution ıs ın -any sense applicable, the relative 
importance of the parts played by evolution and individual intention 
varies. In art intention plays a larger and evolution a less part than 
m philosophy; though even in philosophy—or, at al! events, in the 
work of great philosophers—the part played by intention ıs pre- 
ponderant. Let us now turn to invention and applied science, and 

` we shall see that in this respect as philosopby 1s to art so invention 
and applied science are to philosophy. The part played by evolution | 
is larger in them, and the part played by intention relatively less ; 
or, in other words, for each intended advance made ın material pro- 
duction and civilisation there isa larger by-product of the unintende 
We shall, however, see that even here the part played by intenticn 
enormous, and that, unless we understand this part, evolution will 
unintelligible, while, unless this part was performed, evolution w 
be impossible. Let us do again as we have done before, and go 
a typical example to Mr. Herbert Spencer He has selecte 
excellent one, in the shape of the Times printing press an 
history, ın order to illustrate what, according to him, is purely a 
cess of evolution. \ ' 

“ In the first place,” he says, ‘“‘ this automatic printing machi 
lineally descended from other automatic ene machines . 
each presupposing cthers that went before. .... And then, 
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tracing the more remote antecedents, we find an ancestry of hand 
printing presses which, through generations, have been successively 
improved.” He further points out that this press implies not only 
an ancestry of former presses, but also the existence of the machinery 
used in making it, and again, how this machinery has a farther 
ancestry of its own. Again, he reminds us how this press would 
have been useless until there had been invented a paper machine 
which would turn out paper in almost endless lengths; accordingly 
he reminds us “ there ıs the genesis of the paper machine” involved ; 
and he adds to all this the abundance of iron in England, which has 
been a chief cause of the development of our machine-making 
generally. But even yet, he proceeds, this answer is not completed. 


“Without mechanical engineers who fulfilled their contracts tolerably 
well by executing work accurately, neither this machine nor the machines 
that made ıt could have been picduced, and, without artisans having con” 
siderable conscientiousness, no maste could assure accurate work, . 
so that there are implied in this mechanical achievement not only our 
slowly-generated industrial state, with 1ts mmnumerable products and pio- 
cesses, but also the slowly moulded moral and intellectual natures of the 
master and workman Has,” Mr Spencer continues, “nothing now been 
forgotten? Yes We have left out a whole division of all-important social 
phenomena—those which we gioup as progress of knowledge Without a 
considerably developed geometiy without a developed physics, .... 
and inthe absence of a developed chemistry such a machme could 
not have come into existence Surely,” he exclaims, “ we have now got to 
the end of our history Not quite, there yet remains an essential factor No 
one goes on year after year spendmg thousands of pounds, and much time, 
and persevering through difficulties and anxiety, without a strong motive. 

Why, then, was the ‘ Walter press’ produced 2 To meet an enormous 
demand with great promptness—to piint with one machine 16,000 copies 
an hour.” 


It is impossible to imagine a better illustration than that supplied 
by the above series of facts of the parts played by evolution in the 
domain of mechanical invention; indeed, it illustrates much more 
than Mr Spencer, at the moment, designed it to do. Ib illustrates 
the action of evolution in other domains as well. Let us first, how- 
ever, consider the single case of the printing-press. It is perfectly 
lain that the mass of discoveries, inventions, and achievements which 
eceded and paved the way for the final invention in question, were 
e to men who had in their heads no idea of a machine such as a 
m-driven printing-press at all When printing was first invented, 
m-power was undreamed of. When the steam-engine was being 
‘ected as a means of driving machinery, the inventors had no 
ific intention of applying this force to the printing-press. The men 
se genius and energy, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the foundation of the English iron trade, and with it, as Mr. 
encer says, the foundation of ‘‘ machine-making generally,” in all 
obability never even saw a newspaper, and could not Have conceived 
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the possibility of collecting enough news daily to fill as much as one 
page of the Temes, The mathematicians and chemists to whose work 
Mr. Spencer alludes most probably never gave a thought to the prac- 
tical application of their discoveries, and knew as little of the process 
of printing as they did of Chinese grammar, But let us give to these 
facts all the weight we can. Let us regard the antecedents that made 
the Walter press possible as being not only sequences but also concur- 
rences of the unintended , and we shall still see that the intentions 
of gifted and exceptional men played in the process a large and: 
essential part. The fact that the Walter press could never have 
existed unless Caxton’s press had preceded it, and that Caxton never 
dreamed of the development of the Walter press, does not disprove 
the fact that in the development of printing genius like Caxton’s was 
an indispensable agent, and one which stamped its character on the 
‘whole sequence of changes which it maugurated; nor does 1t disprove 
the fact that in the production of the Walter press the genius of its 
immediate inventors was equallyindispensable. Our contemporary social 
philosophers argue that because the great man does not do everything, 
therefore he does ncthing. By this curious leap in thought from one 
extreme to another, they have missed the central region in which the 
truth lies—the regicn between these twoextremes The great man does 
not do everything, but he does a great deal; and the problem is to dis~- 
cover how much he does, and what. In a direct sequence of inventions, 
such as those which resulted in the Walter press, the men to whom 
these progressive inventions were due may be compared to a vessel, _ 
propelled and steered with the deliberate purpose of the captain, on a 
voyage of discovery in a certain quarter of the globe, the locality of 
which is generally known, though its detailed features can be no more 
than conjectured; and evolution may be compared to unsuspected 
ocean currents, which deflect the vessel into unintended courses. 

Mr. Spencer’s illustration, however. shows us, as has been already 
sald, that an invention like the Walter press results not only from a 
direct sequence of inventions and discoveries, but from a concur- 
rence of many separate sequences, such as the inventions and dis- 
coveries of chemists, mathematicians, producers of iron, engineers 
and machine-makers; and this concurrence, which plays so large 
part in the production of the final result, evolutionists will argue, 
at all events altogether fortuitous, so far as the final result is c 
cerned, and thus enlarges the domain of evolution and diminishes 
of intention. But this argument, though ıt has an element of t 
in it, entirely ignores one of the most important features of the c 
and the facts on which it is based in reality bear fresh witness to 
importance of individual intention, as well as to that of evolut 
For although the coexistence of these separate chains of sequence 
these separate lines of progressive inventions and discoveries—may 
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altogether fortuitious and unmtended by any of those concerned in 
them, their concurrence itself 1s emphatically not fortuitous. It is 
due to the deliberate intention of men with strong synthetic powers, 
who appropriate the diverse achievements of various other men, 
connect them together, and divert them to some new purpose. 
Chemistry, geometry, the production of iron, and the development of 
machinery for machine-making, would never have worked together to 
produce an automatic press had the immediate inventors of such an 
implement not coerced them into their service, and forced them to 
contribute to a deliberately planned result. 

The lessons to be learnt, however, from Mr. Spencer's illustration 
are not exhausted yet. There still remains to be considered an order 
of facts suggested by it, which, though they may seem to tell agaimst 
the conclusion just insisted on, will be found in reality to throw if 
into stronger light. One of the causes essential to the production of 
the Walter press was, as Mr. Spencer indicates, the enormous demand 
for the journal which that press was designed to print; and the cause- 
of this demand was obviously neither more nor less than the existence 
of a reading public, consisting of an enormous number of more or less 
educated persons. Now, in the preceding century such a body hardly 
existed. The numbe:,of parsons who could read was comparatively 
small, news was collected with difficulty, and travelled with extreme 
slowness ; and the appetite for knowing the history of the whole world 
from day to day, and the desire of forming an opinion on all political 
questions as they arose, had not yet been developed. The reading 
public which helped to call the Walter press into being was produced 
by a variety of concurrent causes, which began to come into visible 
operation about a bundred years ago, such as the rapid growth of 
wealth, the enormous enlargement of the middle-class, the massing of 
populations in towns, the improvement of the postal service, and the 
diffusion of education. Here, again, as in the invention that led 
directly to the Walter press, we have many sets of sequences; and in 
each is to be traced similarly the parts played by the mtention of 
exceptional dividuals; but the final result in this case—namely, the 
sreat reading public—differs from the Walter press in being itself 
holly unintended. The Walter press regarded as a mechanical con- 
ivance, represented the previous achievements of a number of 
ceptional men, deliberately appropriated, transformed, and added to, 

the intentions of other exceptional men. The great reading 
Jlic—say sixty thousand families—who created the demand which 
Walter press supplied, represented the achievements of a number 
exceptional men, acting not on the intention of a handful of 
ier exceptional men, but on the wants and thoughts and habits of a 
ultitude of average men, who were the subjects of a change which 
18y had no intention of producing, and who, in their capacity of the 
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reading and thinking public, had become a new force in the com- 
munity before they realised that they had done so. The inventors of 
the Walter press knew what they were doing, and intended what they 
were doing, when they supplied the demand for the Temes The 
members of the readmg public, when as a body they created the 
demand, had individually no intention of actimg as a body at all, nor 
were they individually even aware of the magnitude of the demand to 
which they contributed. 

Tt will thus be seen that the designed and intended changes which 
are produced by great men may produce further changes of two 
distinct kinds—on tke one hand, those further changes, which are 
accomplished by other great men, and which require for their accom- 
plishment design andintention also ; andon the other hand those further 
changes, which are suifered rather than accomplished, by average men ; 
and of which the total result is not intended by anybody. All changes 
im social conditions which affect all men equally, produce results 
which are of this latter kind. That is to say, they produce results 
which, in their totality. are unintended by the individuals who con- 
tribute to them; and they afford us genume examples of evolution. 
As will appear hereafter, these results are of great importance, but 
they are far from lessening the part played by intention m social 
progress as a whole. For though a social product such as the 
modern reading public is evolved out of conditions produced by 
the intentions of great men, without the action of any sub- 
sequent great men bemg necessary, yet this reading public when 
once produced, has not, apart from the action of any great men that 
may be included ın it, any power or tendency to develop any further 
change. It brings into the community new demands or wants, such, 
for instance, as the increased demand for the Temes, but the supply 
of these wants, and very often the discovery of them, requires the 
agency of the great man’s genius and intention, as we see in the case 
of the inventor of the Walter press. In a word, evolutionary pro- 
gress accompanies and influences intentional progress, but could ‘not 
exist without ıt. 

In this respect social evolution differs from physiological evolution 
and the familiar analogies drawn from the latter, when taken 
themselves, go a very little way towards explainmg the former. T 
struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest, the adaptation of 
organism to its environment, are all of them processes which play a 
in social evolution as in physiological; but the part they play in 
former, though essential 1s yet subordinate; and the analogies off 
us by Darwinian science do not even suggest the evolutionary 
cesses which, in social science, most demand our study. This asp 
of the problem will be discussed at length hereafter. Here it 
mentioned only for the sake of one of the points included in it, 
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consideration of which is necessary in order to understand more clearly 
the nature and scope of the mfluence of the great man. It1sa point 
which contemporary evolutionists altogether neglect. It is as follows: 
physiological evolution results from the survival of the fittest, and 
social evolution is due partly to a similar process. The survival of 
the fittest, however, in the social world is not the true counterpart to 
the survival of the fittest in the physiological world The true 
counterpart is not the survival of the fittest, but the domunatin of 
the fittest. This difference is profound Let us now go on to 
examine it. 


i 


V. 


THE STRUGGLE WHICH CAUSES SOCIAL PROGRESS IS A STRUGGLE 
OF THE FEW AGAINST THE FEW. IT IS A STRUGGLE FUNDA- 
MENTALLY DIFFERENT FROM THE DARWINIAN STRUGGLE FOR 
EXISTENCE. 


It will be seen from what has been said in the preceding chapter, 
that whatever the influence of the genius and intention of great men 
may be in effecting social changes and in promoting progress, the 
importance of thew influence as compared with that of evolution, is 
not constant; but is in some cases less than this last, and in others 
more, and that the character of the progressive sequence varies also 
——this sequence beimg sometimes a chain of intended changes, in 
whieh the results deliberately planned and achieved by one great 
man are directly appropriated and developed by another; and some- 
times a chain of intended changes, combined with links of the 
unintended, as when a great mvention produces some unexpected 
effects in the wants and habits of the masses, and some subsequent 
invention is designed to minister to these. The lesson which, at the 
present stage of our argument, it is necessary to draw from these 
facts is simply this—that it is impossible by any method of 
œa priori reasoning to express the parts played in social progress 
by great men and by evolution respectively, in terms of any simple 
and general formula; but that, ın spite of this, the part played by 
great men, though thus far indeterminate, is obviously essential and 
rery great. Itis not yet time to leave the region of generalities ; 

ut without doing that, there are many further facts to be noticed, 
hich will give the reader a much clearer idea of how essential and 

v great the part played by great menis Of the facts here allyded 

the first to be considered are those indicated in the observation 

ich concluded the preceding chapter—the observation, namely, that 
far as importance is concerned the true counterpart in the social 
orld to the survival of the fittest in the physiological world, is not 
10 survival of the fittest, but the domination. The domination 
J£ the fittest includes the survival of the fittest, but it changes and 
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enlarges the meaning of it, extending it from lives, or aggregates 
of lives, to influences; and also adds to ıb the new element of 
intention, consciously directed towards the production of results, which 
affect the lives of others, and indeed that of society generally, simul- 
taneously with the life of the individual whose genius produces and 
intends them 

The best illustration of the above fact is to be found in certain 
> features of economic lfe, which have become specially prominent 
during the course of the present century This century has been, 
par excellence, the period of material progress and the increase of mate- 
vial wealth ; and progress has been not only notoriously accompanied 
by competition, but, as all schools admit, has been, to a certain extent, 
caused by it, Contemporary sociologists seize on this fact, and declare 
that in competition we have the counterpart of the Darwinian struggle 
* for existence. They represent the means of life as some great and 
growing hoard, of which every one is endeavouring to appropriate as 
large a share as he can ; of which the largest shares are inevitably appro- 
priated by the strongess, and of which, each strong man, in proportion 
to his power of appropr:ation, leaves less and less for the comparatively 
unsuccessful and weak. This conception of competition runs through 
and dominates the whole of Mr. Kidd’s work on “ Social Evolution,” 
The rivalry of life, within the limits of the community, presents itself 
to his mind as a struggle of individual against individual, as though 
they were dogs fighting over the same plats of meat, and as though 
the gain of one were necessarily the loss of the other. That in social 
life there 1s some struggle of this kind is no doubt true, but it is 
comparatively unimportant. An example of it, Socialists tell us, is 
to be found in the Stock Exchange, and in what, as Mr. Kidd takes 
pleasure in reminding us, these philosophers call ‘‘1ts unclean brigand 
aristocracy.” But let us grant the utmoss that the Socialists say on 
this head. Let us grant that all the fortunes made by purely financial 
speculators are so maay abstractions made by the cunning from the 
simple, by the strong from the weak, by the dishonest from the honest, 
by non-producers from producers This does not touch the sole fact 
which we are concerned to deal with as stadents of material progress. 
For material progress does not consist in the fact that an increasing 
minority of men are evary year making large incomes, which they might 
quite conceivably do by appropriating the wealth of others; but in the 
fact that there is an increase in the aggregate amount of the inco 
of the community as a whole, This is the great feature which chara 
terises the progressive countries of to-day. If ten men had ten thousa 
a year between them, two men, by their cunning, might conceivab 
appropriate eight thousand, but the total income of the ten woul 
remain just what ıb was. No process of internal “ brigandage ” 
could increase the original ten thousand to fifteen, to twenty, or to 
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thirty. But it is precisely an increase of this kind in the total that 
has characterised modern progress during this century of competition ; 
and the proportion of ten to thirty is very nearly the exact proportion 
in which wealth has mcreased per head in such countries as England 
and America. The mere struggle for the appropriation of wealth, then, 
does not explain, or tend to explain, or even touch or hint at the real 
nature of that kind of struggle to which modern progress is due. The 
struggle to which specifically modern progress ıs due is not a struggle 
to appropriate wealth, but a struggle to produce wealth; and though 
the hope of appropriating ıt may be the motive that urges men to 
produce it, what they endeavour to produce is something not taken 
from the products of others, which those others would naturally enjoy ; 
but something added to the products of others, which without the 
competitive effort would not exist at all. The average income per, 
head of the population of this country is now, it has just been said, 
nearly three times what it was at the beginning of the century. 
There has been an increase, that ıs to say, of nearly 200 per cent, and 
the entire income of the rich and of the middle class, together with a 
large part of the ımcomes of the more efficient and skilful artisans, 
is not abstracted from the sum that constituted the national Income 
previously, but come wholly and solely from this recent addition to 16. 
It is this addition which represents material progress, and ıb is the 
specific result of the modern competitive struggle. In other words, 
it is this addition which ıs the result of the efforts of the more 
strenuous and more highly gifted competitors—of the men who have 
succeeded ın doing what all men would have wished to do if they 
could, and which many men vainly tried to do. 

And now let us consider the means by which this struggle is carried 
on. What, speaking generally, is the nature of the course pursued 
by the men who succeed in the struggle to produce wealth—or, in 
other words, ın the struggle which produces material progress? Let 
us first see how progress, as the result of struggle, is explained by 
Mr. Kidd, and also, as Mr. Kidd will show us, by our contemporary 
ociologists generally. 
















“Progress everywhere,” he says, “from the beginning of life, has been 
ected ın the same way, and ıt 1s possible ın no other way It ıs the 
sult of selection and rejection. In the human species, as in every other 
cies which has ever existed, no two individuals of a generation are alike 
all respects, there 1s finite varaton within certain nariow limits 
e are slightly above the average in a particular direction, as others are 
it; and ıt 1s only when the conditions prevail that are favourable to 
reponderating reproduction of the former that advance ın any direction 
hmes possible To formulate this as the immutable law of progress since 
, beginning of life has been one of the principal results of the biological 
ence of the nineteenth century ; and recent works, including the remark- 
le contribution of Professor Weismann, in Germany, have all tended 
o establish 16 on foundations which are not now likely to be shaken, 
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To put ıt ın words used by Professor Flower m speaking of human society, 
‘Progress has been due to the opportunity of those individuals who are a 
httle superior in some respects to their fellows of asserting their superiority, 
and of continuing to live, and of promulgating as an mheritance that 
superiority ’” > 


This passage will bzing home to the reader the trath of the 
observation which was made just now, that Mr. Kidd conceives of the 
rivalry of life amongst men, within the limits of each community, as 
being simply a reproduction of the rivalry of life amongst animals— 
that is to say, a struggle of mndividual against individual, each indivi- 
dual working in isolation, and those individuals surviving who have 
been born stronger than the rest. But the passage shows us a great 
deal more than this. It shows us not only how Mr. Kidd conceives 
generally of the competitive struggle amongst men, but also the 

» ‘particular way in which he conceives of that struggle as producmg 
progress He conceives of it as a process which affects men in general, 
and which continually, though gradually, in any progressive com- 
munity, raises the average natural capacities of the mass of individuals 
who compose it. The means of subsistence are being constantly 
appropriated by the strongest members, whilst the members who are 
congenitally weaker Lave an insufGcient portion left them. The 
latter, therefore, eithar die early themselves, or breed no children, or 
breed children who Gie early, whilst the former, on the contrary, lve 
long, and breed children who live likewise; and of these children 
there is always a certain percentage in whom are reproduced the 
superior qualities of their parents. Thus the weaker members of the 
community are always dying out, whilst the stronger members not only 
become more numerous, but also more and more efficacious as indivi- 
duals. Whether the increase in the number of the stronger members, 
or the increase in their average efficiency, is held to be most concerned 
in producing progress is here altogether immaterial. It-is enough to 
observe that social progress, according to Mr. Kidd and his school, is 
the work of these stronger members of the community, as opposed to 
and excluding the weaker, and that the rate and extent of this 
progress is in direct proportion to the progressive birth-rate amongs 
children who are congenitally gifted with capacities of a certain orde 
or to an increase in the average of capacity which is inherited by t) 
same number; or elsə to an increase in the birth-rate and in t 
average of capacity also. This, says Mr, Kidd, again quoting Profes 
Flower, “ is the message which pure and abstract biological rese 
has sent to help us on with some of the commonest problems of hu 
life.” 

Now, to this quotation the answer to be made is, that pure 
abstract biological research does help us on with some of the co 


* “Social Evolution,” chapter i1 
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monest problems of human life, but that, taken by itself, it helps us 
on with them very little. Professor Flower’s words, however, are 
useful, because they emphasise one great fact-—-namely, that the 
entire reasoning of modern sociologists 18 biological or physiological ; 
or that progress, in other words, is treated by them as the result of 
physical reproduction—‘“ a preponderating reproduction of individuals 
slightly above the average.’ ‘That there is some truth in this state- 
ment as an explanation of progress ıs not to be denied; but there 
is Only a small and comparatively unimportant part of the truth, and 
the larger and more important is altogether excluded by it. The 
main element in progress has not been the preponderating repro- 
duction of individuals slightly above the average, but the domination 
over individuals who are not above the average at all of a small 
number of individuals who are above it in an indefinite degree. Let. 
us turn again to the facts of material progress during this century, 
and we shall at once see that this isso. The productivity per head 
of the population ın this country has, let it be said once more, very 
nearly trebled itself during the past ninety or a hundred years; but 
it is perfectly obvious that the efficiency of the average workman, as 
an individual, is not now treble what it was at the beginning of the 
century. This can be easily shown by reference to the condition of 
such trades as the building trade, whose processes science and 
invention have done comparatively little to alter. A hundred years 
ago the best joiners and masons did work which is not surpassed, and 
very rarely equalled, to-day. Indeed, no kind of material product, 
the quality or quantity of which depends on the capacities of the 
individual worker, has either improved in quality, or, relatively to the 
number of producers, increased in quantity, during the past hundred 
years, or, indeed during the past two thousand. If the masons who 
built the present Houses of Parliament were in any way, as individuals, 
superior to the masons who built Westminster Abbey, they were 
superior to them only through the possession of knowledge acquired 
during their lifetime, not through the possession of any congenital 
uperiority, due to the ‘‘preponderating reproduction of individuals 
ightly above the average.” But the special point which ıt is neces- 
for us to observe here ıs that material progress, even of the 
t rapid and startlng kind, need not imply individual improvement 
e mass of workers at all—no rise ın the standard of either their 
red qualities or their inherited. This is shown by the fact that 
of the greatest advances ever made in material civilisation have 
brought about during the active lifetime, and with the aid of 
ands and muscles, of a single generation of workers. ‘Take, for 
ince, the introduction of railways, of the telegraph, of the tele- 
me, and of electric hghting. The mass of workers who, at the 
inning of each of these undertakings, were employed on it were 
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men who were taken for this purpose from some former employment, 
and were not asked or expected to develop any new skill, but merely 
to exercise the skill already possessed by them, in obedience to other 
men, of whose ultimate purpose they knew nothing. The men 
by whose hands England was covered with railways, were men who 
had been employed ‘previously ın digging and in embanking canals; 
and it was quite indifferent to them, as they wielded their picks and 
shovels, whether their efforts were to subserve the transit of the old 
familiar barges, or locomotives, of whose machinery they knew as little 
as they did of the geography of the moon. The mechanics, similarly, 
who made the first telecraphic instruments, the mechanics who hung 
the first telegraph wires, or the factory hands who made the first 
insulators; or the other mechanics and workmen of a still more 
recent date, who were employed in makmg the various parts of the 
telephone, or the elaborate apparatus required for the generation of 
electric light, were none of them asked to perform any tasks which 
required on their pazt any new knowledge and skill. All they were 
asked to do, and all they did do, was to submit their existing powers 
to some new external guidance, and, dong this, they saw a new 
industrial epoch developed before their eyes, before they even under- 
stood the nature of the results to which their exertions had contributed, 
or the reasonable relation to the whole of the separate tasks assigned 
to them All these great steps in material progress were due, not 
to any increase ın the efficiency of the industrial population as indi- 
viduals; not to the preponderating reproduction of men congenitally 
more capable than their predecessors , not even to any acquisition by 
any large body of workmen of new scientific knowledge, or new 
technical aptitude; but to the conceptions, on the part of a few 
men, apart from the majority, of new results, to the production of 
which the existing aptitudes of the majority might be directed; to 
the discovery by them, in detail, of the steps by which these results 
were to be reached, and to the enterprise, the determination, and the 
practical sagacity which enabled them so to control and direct the 
industrial actions of others that these steps should actually b 
taken. 

The competitive struggle, then, which is the main cause of ma 
rial progress, 18 not any struggle which takes place amongst 
majority—a struggle of men who are all trymg as individual 
work more efficiently than their neighbonrs. It is the struggle w 
from its very nature, is practically confined to a minority 
struggle of men who are trying to direct the work of the majori 
the best purpose. It is perfectly true that there is amongs 
majority a struggls of the very kind which Mr. Kidd and his sc 
describe. In a progressive country there is, or there always tends 
be, a larger number of would-be workers than there are of tasks wh 
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at the moment can be profitably assigned to them. A competitive 
struggle is therefore involved in securing work of any kind; and for 
the higher and better paid kinds of work the struggle is very keen. 
But this is not the struggle to which progress is mainly due. Pro- 
gress is mainly the result of a struggle not to execute work in the best 
way, but a struggle to give the best orders for its execution. The 
introduction of any new invention, the utihsation of any material 
‘hitherto neglected, the opening up of any new lme of commerce, 
really consists, so far as practical progress is concerned, simply in the 
issuing by one man, or a few men, of a new set of orders to many 
men. Men who formerly made retorts and gas-meters, in obedience 
‘to new orders make dynamos and accumulators. Men who formerly 
extracted a hundredweight of aluminium ın a day, now, in obedience 
to a new set of orders, so exert themselves that they extract a ton. 
Mere personal skill in the execution of ordeis 1s in certain cases paid 
highly—-as, for instance, in the case of a great painter. But, as a 
tule, it 1s the struggle to give orders, not to execute them, which 
not only is the cause of progress but also the road to wealth, and 
which principally constitutes what Mr Kidd calls the rivalry of life, 
Jt is the struggle, not alone of the men who aim at becoming, and 
see the way to becoming, millionaires, but of the larger number of 
those who aim at securing, and see the way to securing, moderate or 
small fortunes Most successful workmen, who have any ambition or 
enterprise in them, when they have achieved and exhibited skill up 
to a certain point, do not aim at developing more skill; they aim at 
becoming overlookers or foremen, or perhaps sub-managers, or mana- 
gers; and, if not actually themselves originating orders, at all events 
superintending their execution, mstead of personally executing them. 
In fact, positions of command, whether supreme or subordinate, con~ 
stitute, with few exceptions, the objects of that competitive struggle 
which is the primary agent in modern material progress. 

Now, as compared with that competitive struggle which is the sole 
struggle presenting itself to the biological and physiological student, 
is social struggle presents to us certain points of profound difference. 
the physiological struggle each individual animal fights for itself 
p or for its young. A lion fights for the possession of the most 
ble female ; it fights ın order to protect its young and rear them. 
s strength, its courage, and its sagacity have no advantageous 
xcept upon its family and upon itself. They do nothing to 
influence the procedure of other lions, unless if be to interfere 
d to thwart it Indeed, it is only an accident in the strong 
existence that any other families of lions exist in the same 
2 at all. But the man who is stronger than his fellows as an 
t in material progress, and secures for himself in the competitive 
ggle what may be called the lion’s share, in achieving this SUCCESS 
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necessarily influences others, and his success depends on his influencing 
them in a particular way. A man, for mstance, as has been just 
said, who makes a fortane by starting some new industry does so by 
giving a new direction to each act in the imdustrial life of an indefi- 
nite number of emplovés, thus rendermg it economically more profitable 
than without this infiuence it would have been; and the competitive 
struggle involved is not a struggle with the employés, but only with 
other men who are anzious to employ them also. ‘There is, as has 
been said before, a subsidiary struggle as well—namely, the struggle 
to be employed; but it is the struggle to employ that is the mam 
cause of progress ; and the process of selection and rejection, in which 
this struggle results, is 2 process of selecting and rejecting those men 
who are capable of employing others to greater or less advantage. 
, These facts which, when once stated, are so obvious, not only throw 
the biological or physiological struggle altogether into the back- 
ground, as an agertin social progress, but they show us that it 
presents us with no true analogy to that kind of struggle from which 
progress principally results, They show us that, on the contrary, the 
struggle which produces social progress, though it resembles the bio- 
logical struggle ın one point, is in all other pots contrasted with ıt. 
It resembles the biological struggle thus far—that it does mvolve, within 
certain narrow limits, a struggle which, though in one sense identical 
with it, 1s never really analogous to it. The struggle of the minority to 
employ the majority to the best advantage is so far like the biological 
struggle for existence, that it is a struggle in which individual is pitted 
against individual, and the gain of the successful ıs the loss or the 
extinction of the unsuccessful. But the limits within which this 
struggle ıs coniined are very narrow indeed, and embrace only a very 
small section of ths community. The success of the strongest and 
ablest employers may involve, and does involve, their selection for sur- 
vival, and the rejection and extinction (as employers, though not 
necessarily as men and parents) of their less strong and less able rivals, 
but it mvolves no struggle for existence with the men employed by 
them—that is to sey. with the great mass of the community. Tw 
men, we will say, start rival hotels, and each begins with a staff of 
hundred persons. One of them may understand his business 
better than the other. Huis hotel is always full, whilst his rival) 
half empty. The latter at last becomes bankrupt; the former 
his busimess, and, together with his premises, takes over his sta 
employs two hundred persons, instead of a hundred, as at firs 
hotel of the bankrupt, which the bankrupt ran at a loss, now 
the same profit as the other, and the aggregate takings of th 
are thus increased largely. Here we have a communit 
two hundred and two persons, offermg a marked example of g 
material progress ; and this progress has been the result of a genu 
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struggle for existence. But the struggle for existence has been be- 
tween two of these persons only, that 1s to say, between the two 
hotel-keepers As hotel-keepers, existence is the very thing they have 
been fighting for, and the survival of the one has meant the disap- 
pearance of the other, but between them and the two hundred 
persons employed by them there has been no such struggle at all. 
The achievement of the successful hotel-keeper of a fortune double 
that with which he started, has not involved any diminution in the 
wages of his staff. It may, on the contrary, have enabled him to ım- 
crease iheir wages; and, since we are taking the case now in ques- 
ton as an example of that material progress which has so 
distinguished the present century, we must assume that the successful 
hotel-keeper’s increase of his own fortune has, as a fact, increased the 
wages of his staff also; for whatever allowance has to be made for 
the lowest class, or the residuum, of our modern populations, there can 
be no doubt that along with the vast mass of new wealth which the 
successfully competing members of the employmg munority have 
secured for their own enjoyment, there has been not a corresponding 
diminution, but a corresponding increase,in the means of subsistence 
that has gone to the population generally 
Tt will be seen then that the rivalry of life which produces material 
progress, is not a general rivalry which pervades the whole commu- 
nity, and which tends to raise the average efficiency of the majority ; 
nor js ıt a rivalry between the majority and an exceptionally able 
minority, in which both classes are struggling for what only one can 
win, and in which the success of one involves the failure of the other ; 
but if isa rivalry which is confined to the members of the exceptional 
minority alone, and in which the majority play no part as antagonists 
or rivals whatsoever, but merely share, without any fresh exertion of 
their own, in the results of the victories won by those who survive in 
the struggle for their leadership 
Now the reader must here take note of the following fact. It is 
ot said that in the production of material progress the majority 
lays no part. On the contrary, they play an essential part; and 
re could be no progress without them The power of directing 
r men would be useless, if there were no other men to direct; and 
masses, in any progressive community, must possess certain 
ies, which enable them to act in accordance with the direction 
them. ‘The part, in short, which the majority plays in materal 
s is a question which requires to be considered as carefully as 
b played by the minority ; and ıt will be considered by-and- 
ll that is said now is, not that the successfal competitors 
zst the minority are the sole agents ın the realisation of material 
ress, but that they are the sole motive force, just as a locomotive 
16 sole propelling force in a passenger-train, but is not, for that 
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reason, the whole train, and the carriages, and the passengers. And 
the special truth, which in this chapter it has been sought to put 
before the reader, ıs that the “ great man” in the sphere of materia} 
progress, as, following Mr. Herbert Spencer, we have been calling him, 
is great, not as an isolated fighter or an isolated runner in a 1ace, but 
is great becauss, and in proportion as, he influences by his greatness 
the action of other mon, and carries a multitude of other men along 
with him, not as competitors, but as followers. In domg this he 
makes them partake, either conscidusly or unconsciously,in some 
deliberate intention of his own, and ıt will thus appear, from the very 
first survey we take of the situation, how far-reaching the influence 
of the intention of the great man is; and that whatever may be the 
part which we assign to evolution im progress, the part played 
by the great man is, at all events, not insignificant. 

These general considerations, however, are not yet complete. We 
have, thus far, beer contemplating merely the phenomena of progress 
——that is to say, the process by which, each year or decade, the pro- 
ducts produced by a given population become more numerous or 
better than the products produced in the year or the decade pre- 
ceding. We have been treating production, in fact, as a mere succes- 
sion of imcrements. An equally, indeed a more, important aspect of 
the question still remains to be dealt with—namely, the process by 
which production 1s not only increased but maintained. For every 
increase by which the production of one year exceeds that of the year 
preceding involves the continued production of the same amount of 
products as heretcfore, in addition to the production of the increment 
by which the total is increased. It will be found that a consideration 
of this process—the process by whish the quantity and quality of 
production, at any given moment, are maintained ın their then condi- 
tion, and which would be requisite for so maintaining them, even 
were no further advance made—will throw additional light on th 
function of great men, and on the nature of the struggle which the 
are engaged ın, and that it will also dissipate many of the erroneo 
conceptions by which the importance and the nature of the p 
played by them are obscured. 













VI. 


THE STRUGGLE oF THE FEW AGAINST THE FEW, RESULTING 
DOMINATION OF THE FITTEST, IS AS NECESSARY FOR THY 
TENANCE OF CIVILISATION AS IT IS FOR ITS PROGRESS, 


The erroneous conceptions whick have been just alluded 
common to the whole school of existing Sociologists; but th 
expressed most frequently and most vehemently by those who 
either avowedly Socialists or are influenced by socialistic sympath 
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for these last have a motive, peculiar to themselves, in endeavouring 
to minimise the functions of the great man. Other Sociologists 
endeavour to minimise them in the interests of what they conceive 
to be science. The Socialists endeavour to minimise them in the 
interests of a political party also. It is therefore by the Socialists 
that the argument which we are about to consider is put before 
the world at large, not only with the most emphasis, but with the 
most clearness. These writers are often found to admit that any 
fresh advances, or at all events certain advances, made at any given 
period in the quantity or quality of production, are each due, whilst 
they are actually being made and perfected, to some man or some 
knot of men whose talents or whose energies are exceptional; but 
so soon as each advance is actually a thing accomplished—so soon 
as some new machine has come into successful employment—. 
so soon as some new principle, or process, or motive power, has 
been discovered and successfully applied, from that moment, say the 
Socialists, whatever may have been the function of the discoverer or 
inventor thus far, his discoveries or inventions become common 
property, the only exception being such as can be, and are, protected 
by patents. This protection, however, is merely artificial. It lasts, 
even as matters stand, only for a short time, and is applicable to a 
limited class of discoveries and inventions only. It ıs impossible to 
patent knowledge; it is impossible to patent ideas. ractically 
therefore, every advance made is an advance which communi- 
cates itself at once to the whole world, and thus raises the capacities 
ef the average man of to-day up to the level of the exceptional man 
of yesterday. Thus any mechanic at the Swindon or Crewe engine 
works to-day could, with his own hands, make a model locomotive 
better than any that could have been once made by Stephenson; nor 
would it require any exceptional origmality to make a new cantilever 
bridge like the one which already spans the Forth. Whatever has 
been done once can be done again; and so far as the maintenance 
f our material civilisation goes, all that is required from the various 
irectors of labour, and all that is done by them, is to pick up and 
tilise that knowledge and those ideas which are lying on every side 
us, as the common property of the race Such is the case as 
so continually by the Socialists, the implication being that the 
who make great fortunes make them not because they are in 
ay superior to their fellows; but merely because, through the 
ntal possession of capital, they are enabled to use capacities 

are really common to all. This view has been recently 
essed by an American writer, Mr. Bellamy, in words which 
been caught up, and quoted with expressions of enthusiasm and 
ight, by a flock of socialistic wmters and others who have 
mpathy with Socialism. The passage in question, for instance, is 
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thus introduced by Mr. Kidd. “Mr Bellamy,’ he says, ‘ very 
aptly and truthfully remarks that all that man produces to-day more 
than did his cave-dwelling ancestors, he produces by virtue of the 
accumulated achievements, inventions, and improvements of the inter- 
vening generations, together with their social and industrial machinery ; 
and further, ‘Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts out of the thousand 
of every man's produce are the result of his social inheritance and 
environment’ This is so,” Mr. Kidd proceeds, ‘ and ıt is, if possible, 
even more trus of the work of our brains than of the work of our 
hands.” I shall,in another place, have occasion to refer again to 
the last of these two statements, and show how utterly untrue, in 
any practical sense, 1s the idea which 1s embodied in it, and which 
has deceived many people besides Mr. Bellamy. I shall have occasion 
„to point out that if of what one man produces only one part m a 
thousand is produced really by himself, the same reasoning will apply 
to all human conduct; and that 1f we are only to set down the 
thousandth part of a man’s good deeds to his credit, we must set 
down only a thousandth part of his bad deeds to his discredit; or 
perhaps, since even the worst deeds have some grain of good in 
them, we may actuaily have to consider the perpetrator of the most 
monstrous crimes as an excellent man who has contributed one grain 
of virtue to a mass of villainy, which last is properly to be laid to the 
charge of his grandfather. But this 1s not the prime point which 
requires to be dwelt on here The point which requires to be dwelt 
on here 1s as <ollows 

In a certam sense ıt is true that all the ideas, ‘discoveries, and 
achievements of past great men and generations are common property, 
and that to maintain our material civilisation in its existing state we 
need only pick up this common property and utilise 1t. But this property 
is common property ın a certain sense only—only in the sense that 
there neither is nor can there be devised any means for making it 
legally private property. But the laws do not for that reason make 
it, in any practical sense, the property of everybody. So far as th 
laws are concerned it 1s the property of nobody. It becomes the pr 
perty of individuals, it belongs to a few, to many, or to all, on) 
because, and in so far as, a few, many, or all, appropriate it—app 
priate this knowledge, this idea, this experience—by learning t 
by digesting them, by combing them, by turning them to pra 
account. Writers ike Mr. Bellamy imagine—to judge from 
language—that the accumulated knowledge and experience of thi 
reproduce themselves in the existing generation naturally and 
equal extent in every one of its members, But ın reality the 
reverse of this is the case, It is unnecessary to dwell on the ob 
truth that each generation that 1s born comes into the world know 
nothing, and no member of it ever knows anything but what he or 
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individually learns It 1s unnecessary to insist on this truth, because a 
certain amount of such learning comes to every average individual 
by almost imperceptible processes—by education of the most rudi- 
mentary kind, and by the most ordinary observation ; and this amount 
may, with sufficient accuracy, be spoken of as reproducing itself 
generally and inevitably, almost as though it were handed on from 
parents to children by the process of physical generation, But this 
amount of learning thus generally and inevitably acquired is either 
superficial or fragmentary, or else minute, partial, or limited, such as 
the knowledge which a child may pick up of some single industrial 
process which is carried on by his father. It is emphatically not 
coextensive with the knowledge which is required for maintaining the 
material civilisation of to-day. Of the knowledge required for this 
purpose, the most important portions—-the portions on which the, 
value of all the rest depends-——have constantly to be acquired afresh 
by the deliberate and arduous exertion of fresh individuals; and 
though such knowledge, in a sense, is open to all to acquire, it is, as 
a fact, acquired only by those who have the ability to acquire it, and 
is acquired by them in greater or less degree in proportion to their 
ability. There is no branch of knowledge which, in a sense, is so 
open to all as mathematical knowledge; yet the great mathematicians 
of each generation are few-—few even as compared with those whose 
tastes uncline them to the study, and who enjoy similar opportunities 
as students at the same university, As I have observed elsewhere, 
the mere accumulation of knowledge by past generations does not make 
that knowledge common property, any more than the existence of a 
Chmese grammar and dictionaries enables every English street boy 
to talk Chinese. And what is true of mathematics and language is 
equally true of the process of material production as a whole. Itrequires 
no great ability to see, ın a general way, the principles on which such 
a work as the Forth Bridge is constructed; but to understand those 
principles ın such a way as to enable a man to give the detailed 
rders to other men which will alone make the construction of another 
ich bridge possible, requires mental and moral powers possessed only 
afew. In fact, the more advanced material civilisation is, and the 
er the legacy of knowledge which one generation hands on to 
her, the less, in any practical sense, does the knowledge become 
on property; for the greater are the talents required for 
ing it, assimilating it, and applying it 

the most important point to be noticed in this connection still 
to be mentioned ‘Thus far we have been assuming that 
lamy and Mr. Kidd are mght in imputing the material 
of the existing generation to the knowledge accumulated 
eceding generations and transmitted by them to us. There 
in this contention, but only half the truth: At least 
F 
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one half of the special kind of knowledge required, for maintain- 
ing the position achiaved for us by preceding generations is left 
out of their argument altogether. The kind of knowledge now re- 
ferred to ıs a knowledge which cannot be mberited from any past 
generation at all, and which no generation can hand on to another. 
It must be acquired de novo by whoever ıs capable of acquiring it ; 
and a man of to-day has no advantages in acquiring it over a man 
born in Florence under the Medic, Thisis a knowledge cf men, 
their capacities, their characters, and their wants ; and together with 
this knowledge of men there ıs also requisite the power of leading, of 
directing, of organisimg them. And the more complex a civilisation 
grows, the more necessary knowledge of this kind, and power of 
this kind, become; the wider becomes the effect of the action of the 
few over the many; and the more dependent become the many on the 
capacities of the few—or, to use again the phrase we have used hitherto, 
on the capacities of great men. Greatness itself is not progressive. 
The great men of our century do not tend to be appreciably greater 
than the great men of the century preceding. They produce and 
maintain progress orly because they work on accumulating materials; 
-nd these materials, as they accumulate and become more complex, 
afford, when handlec properly, more and more assistance In production, 
but reqmre, at the same time more and more skill to handle them. 
‘Thus ın maintaining a given state of material civilisation, as well 
23 mm advancing it, great men are equally indispensable; and the 
manner ın which they operate is in each case the same; that 1s to say, 
` they operate by directing the activities of other men. Within the 
‘limits of this minority, composed of the exceptionally gifted, whether 
their gifts are those of scientific knowledge, or knowledge of men’s 
characters and wanzs, or of a power to direct men, there does undoubt- 
edly take place a struggle strictly analogous to that with which Dar- 
winian science has famuliarised us, the result being, as Mr. Spencer's 
celebrated formula expresses it, the survival of the fittest. Only it 
is not a struggle for existence, 1f the word existence is taken t 
mmean life; itis a struggle for existence in a position of rule or dom} 
nation, It is, moreover, not a struggle with the majority of the co 
munity, but with the minority only The fittest, the survivors, 
winners, mnstead of depriving the majority of the means of subsiste 
‘on the contrary, increase those means, and their unsuccessful 
are defeated, not by being deprived of the means of hving, bu 
-of the profits and privileges that come from directing others. 
there isa subsidiary struggle amongst the majority, a struggle t 
work, not to direct work, 1s true, as has been said already; bu 
been said also, this 1s not the struggle which primarily eith 
the advance of civilisation or maintains such advances as h 
made. It contributes to these results, and how far and in 
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it does so will require to be discussed hereafter, but ıt is not the 
principal, it 1s not the primary cause of them. The primary cause is 
the struggle which causes the survival, not of the largest number of 
men of average capacity, but of the largest number of men of excep- 
‘tional capacity—the largest number of great men 

In any study, therefore, of sociology, of social evolution, of social 
progress, the first step to be taken 1s to study the part played by great 
men. It 1s idle to speak of what man does, or of what social aggre- 
gates do, unless we use such language as a sort of convenient short- 
hand. To give this shorthand any intelligible meaning, we must 
first inquire carefully what is done by the parts of which social 
aggregates are composed——different classes of men, different grades of 
men, and in certaim cases different individuals. 


W. H. MALLOCK. « , 


LORD DE TABLEY. 


A PORTRAIT. 


T will not be disouted, I think, by any one who enjoyed the 
friendship of the third Lord De Tablev that no more singular, more 
complicated, more pathetic nature has been—I dare not say revealed 
—hbut indicated to us in these late times, His mind was like a jewel 
with innumerable facets, all slightly blurred or misted; or perhaps 16 
would be a juster illustration to compare his character to an opal, 
where all the colours lie perdue, drowned in a milky mystery, and so 
arranged that to a couple of observers, simultaneously bending over 
it, the prevalent hue shall m one case seem a pale green, in the other . 
a fiery crimson. ‘This complication of Lord De Tabley’s emotional ex- 
perience, the ardour of his designs, the languor of his performance, the 
astonishing breadth and vanety of his sympathies, his intense personal 
reserve, the feverish activity of his intellectual life, the universality of 
his knowledge, hike that of a magician, the abysses of his ignorance, 
like those of a child, all these contrary elements fused in and vele 
by a sort of radiant dimness, made his nature one of the most extr: 
ordinary, because the most mscrutable, that I have ever know, 
Tennyson said to me of Lord De Tabley, in 1888, “ He is Faunus; 
is a woodland creature!” That was one aspect, noted with g 
acumen. But that was a single aspect. He was also a schol 
extreme elegance, a numismatist and a botanist of exact and 
accomplishment, the shyest of recluses, the most playful of comp 
the most melancholy of solitaries, above all and most of all, y 
curiously phantasmal way, a poet. It would need the hand o 
to draw togethe: into a portrait threads so slight, so delicate] 
and so intricately intertwined. When all should be said, ho 
the most fastidious language, something would escape, 
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would be the essential being of the strangest and the most shadowy 
of men, 


I. 


John Byrne Leicester Warren, the third and last Baron De Tabley, 
was born at Tabley House, Cheshire, on April 26, 1835. He was the 
eldest son, and his mother, Catherina Barbara, daughterof Jerome, Count 
De Salis, from whom he inherited his sensibility and his imagination, 
gave, I have heard, to the ceremony of his baptism something of a 
romantic character, his godfather, Lord Zouche, having brought water 
from the river Jordan for the chnstenmg. For the first twelve or 
thirteen years of his life, until he went to Eton, indeed, he lived mostly 
with his mother in the south of Europe, and faint impressions of this 
childish exile seemed to be always returning to him ın later life. 

In these early days in Italy and Germany the foundation was laid 
of his love of botany, coins, minerals, and fine art, by the companion- 
ship of his godfather, then Robert Curzon, who travelled with his 
parents, and who bought for them the beautiful Italian things— 
enamels, majolica, medals, and statuettes—which are now the orna- 
ment of Tabley House. He was a finished connoisseur, and in his 
company the little Johnny visited old shops and museums, eager to 
begin, at ten years old, a collection of his own. He was meanwhile 
being very carefully prepared for Eton. 

In 1845 the death of his younger brother made centre about John 
Warren the hopes of the family, and no more male children were born to 
his father. From Eton he proceeded to Chnst Church, Oxford. Among 
his close Oxford friends, there survive Sir Henry Longley, who 1s 
now his executor, and Sir Baldwyn Leighton, who, in 1864, became 
his brother-in-law. Henry Cowper, Lord Edward Clinton, and the 
late Lord Lothian were among his close companions. Prince 
Frederick of Holstein, who died some ten years ago, was a very 
great friend up to the last. But by far the dearest of his college- 
ntimates was George Fortescue, a young man of extraordinary pro- 
ise, a few weeks older than himself, who awakened in Warren the 
ssion for poetry, and was all to him that Arthur Hallam was to 
nyson, Fortescue would, perhaps, have been a poet had he lived; 
ll events, the two friends wrote verses in secret, and, as shall 
ntly be told, in secret published them. This delightful associa- 
owever, was suddenly snapped, on November 2, 1859, George 
sue lost his footing while climbing a mast on board the yacht 
ate Earl of Drogheda in the Mediterranean, fell, and was killed 
ident was one from which John Warren never entirely re- 
after the first agony of gmef he mentioned his friend no 
would fain have obhterated his very memory. , 
this deplorable catastrophe, however, Warren had entered 
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life. He had taken his degree in 1856, with a double second-class: 
in classics and modern history, In the autumn of 1858 Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, going out to Turkey for the last time, to bid farewell 
to the Sultan, was permitted to take with him three unpaid temporary 
attachés, He chose John Warren, Lord Sandwich (then Lord Hinchin-- 
broke), and Mr. J. E. Swinton, the portrait-painter. The visit to 
Constantinople was, on the whole, fairly agreeable. Warren made the 
acquaintance of Lord Strangford, with whom he found himself infi- 
nitely in sympathy, and whose close friend he remained until Lord 
Strangford’s untimely death. He went reluctantly, but Lord 
Strangford’s companionship was a joy to him, and as numismatics 
were now the passion of his life, he was able to dig in the Troad 
for the coins of Asia Minor, and to scour the bazaars of Stamboul for 
«Greek federal monies The months spent in Turkey were not without 
stimulus and interest; unhappily he suffered from dysentery and had 
to come home. This disease he never entirely conquered ; only the 
other day he wrote from Ryde, “ Iam just as bad as I was with the 
Cannings at Constantinople ” 

After his return to England, the shock of Fortescue’s death at first 
unfitted him for all mental exertion. Bat he struggled against his 
unhappiness, continued his numismatic studies, seriously determined: 
to become a poet, and began to see a little more of that Cheshire life, 
in his father’s noble old house, which hitherto he had known so httle. 
His talents attracted the attention of family friends and neighbours, 
such as Mr, Gladstone and Lord Houghton, with both of whom, 
but especially with the former, he became on intimate terms. He was 
called to the Bar in 1860. The Cheshire Yeomanry had its head- 
quarters in Tabley Park, and John Warren was first an officer in, and 
then captain of it, until he came into tha title in 1887, when, to the 
regret of the neighbourhood, he gave up this local interest, All these 
things will sound strange to those who only knew Lord De Tabley 
as a poet; still stranger to those who knew him as a man may sound 
the fact that in 1868, urged by his father, and under the particula 
ægis of Mr. Gladstone, he unsuccessfully contested Mid-Cheshire j 
the Liberal interest. What is less known is that, a little while bef 
Mr. Gladstone’s firss Home Rule Bill, Warren had determined to 
for a seat again; but events presently converted him into a Lib 
Unionist At his father’s second marriage, ın 1871, he left his 
in Cheshire, and went to reside in London. 

In the later sixties, when he was more and more devoting 
to poetry and science, he was less of a recluse than at an 
period of his life. After the publication of his “ Philocte 
1867, the late Lord Houghton introduced him to Tennyson, 
always a warm admirer of his poetry. Warren’s acquaint 
Tennyson became almost intimate for seven or eight years, 
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he could not quite get over a certain terror of that formidable bard. 
(After 1880, I think, he never saw him) Several incidents, among 
which I will only mention the death of his mother im February, 1869, 
and of his sister, Lady Bathurst, in 1872, tended to deepen and 
irritate his melancholy, which had already bəcome chronic when I 
first knew him in 1875 Successive annoyances and disappointments 
so fostered this condition, that about 1880 he practically disappeared. 
That was the beginning of the time to which Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff refers, in the valuable and interesting notice of De Tabley which 
he contributed to the Spectator of December 7, when he says that 
people declared “ Wairen has two intimate friends. The first he. 
has not seen for five years, the second for six” 

The death of his father, in 1887, roused him from his social 
lethargy He found the estate practically msolvent, and only by the 
saciifice of the whole of his own private fortune, and the greatest 
economy during the remainder of his life, was he able to prevent the 
sale and secure the retention of the family mansion. In 18938 the 
success of his “ Poems” gave him an instant of fame, which greatly 
comforted and cheered him. That year was probably, on the whole, 
the brightest of lis hfe But he was already looking old, and those 
who have seen him ever since at short intervals must have noticed 
how rapidly he was aging and weakening, When, this last summer, 
he lunched with me to meet Mr. Bailey, the author of ‘“ Festus,” a 
man more than twenty years his semor, I could but wonder whether 

‘any stranger could have conceived Lord De Tabley to be the younger. 
All this autumn his face had the solemn Trophonian pallor, the look 
of the man who has seen death in the cave. Yet the end was unex- 
pected. He was planning to spend the winter at Bournemouth with 
his sister, Lady Leighton, but lingered on, as kis wont was, in his 
lodgings at Ryde. He was positively ul but a day or two, sinking 
rapidly, and passing away, without suffering, on November 22, 1895, 
in his sixty-first year. The coffin was brought to lis beautifnl home 
in Cheshire, and buried in the grass of Little Peover churchyard, 
where he had wished to he, Earth from the Hoiv Land was sprinkled 
ver him, and the grave was filled up with clods from a certain covert 
here he had loved to botanise. Such is the meagre outline of a 
e, whose adventures were almost wholly those of the soul. 










ii. 


n Warren’s first enterprise in the world of published poetry 
very shabby little volume, issued in 1859, under the title of 
s. By G. F. Preston” This was the conjomt pseudonym of 
ford frends, of whom George Fortescue was the other. An 
‘volume ‘scarcely exists, for nobody bought 1t, and almost 
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every copy disappeared, or was destroyed. It is a mere curiosity, for it 
contains not a single piece that deserves to live, although it is curious 
to find ın it several subjects and titles which Warren afterwards used 
again, Immense is the advance, ın every direction, marked by 
“ Praeterita,” a volume entirely by Warren, published in 1863, under 
another pseudonym, “ Wiliam Lencaster” The moment was not 
favourable for the issue of poetry of a contemplative and descriptive 
order Mrs. Browning and Clough were lately dead, Tennyson, while 
preparing the “Enoch Arden” volume, nad published nothing since 
“ The Idylls of the King”; Matthew Arnold, who appeared to have 
given up the practice of poetry, in which no one encouraged him, was 
a professor at Oxford; Robert Browning had been silent since the 
cold reception of “Men and Women” It was a dead time, before 
the revival and wild revels of the Pre-Raphaelites. No verse that was 
not smoothly Tennysonian and mildly idyllic was in favour with the 
public. 

Warren’s modest volume had no success, nor 1s it probable that it 
has ever possessed more than a very few readers Yetits merits should 
have been patent to at least one reviewer. The splendour of diction 
which was afterwards to distinguish hie poetry Warren had not yet 
discovered. ‘* Praeterita” 1s noticeable mainly for two qualities—for 
the close and individual observation of natural phenomena, in which 
not even Tennyson excelled Lord De Tabley, and for the technical 
beauty of the blank verse pieces, which are usually better made than 
the lyrical. Of the former of those qualities specimens may be given 
almost at random, as this of a frosty day in the country 


“When the waves are solic floor, 
And the clods are 1ron-bound, 
And the boughs are crystall’d hoar, 
And the red leaf nailed aground , 


t When the fieldfare’s fligkt 1s slow, 
And a rosy vapour rim, 
Now the sun 1s small and low, 
Belts along the region dim , 


“ When the 1ce-crack fies and flaws, 
Shore to shore, with thunder shock, 
Deeper than the evening daws, 
Clearer than the village clock ” 






(De Tabley was, like Wordsworth, a bold and graceful skater, 
used, ıt 18 said, to cut his own name in full on the ice of Tabley J 
without pausing); or this description of dawn: 


“ ere heaven’s stubborn bar and subtle screen 
Crumbled ın purple chains of sailing shower 
And bared the captive morning ın his cell” , 


while his mosaic of delicate and minute observation of a 
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nomena is displayed in conjunction with the excellence of his blank 
verse in this study of “ tremulous evenme ” . 
“The weeds of night coast round her lucid edge, 
Yoked under bulks of tributary cloud , 
The leaves are shaken on the forest flowers, 
And silent as the silence of a shrine 
Lies a great power of sinset on the groves 
Greyly the fingered shadows dwell between 
The reaching chestnut-branches Grey the mask 
Ot twilight, and the bleak unmellow speed 
Of blindness on the visage of fresh hills ” 

Here every epithet is felt, is observed; and the volume is full of 
such pictures and of such verse. Nevertheless, the book is not 
interesting ; 1ts beauties are easily overlooked, and we feel, ın glancing 
back, that ıt gave an inadequate impression of its author's powers. 
Simuar characteristics marked the volumes called ‘‘ Eclogues and, 
Monodramas ” and “ Studies in Verse.” 

Then came the publication of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and Warren’s 
eyes were dazzled with the emergence of this blazing luminary from 
the Oxford horizon, which he had himself so lately left 

Of Mr. Swinburne’s influence on Warren’s imagination, on his 
whole intellectual character, there can be no question. Personal 
influence there was none, he recollected, dimly, the brilliant boy at 
Eton, two years his junior; and once, in 1378, I persuaded these 
two men, of talents and habits of mind so diverse, to meet at dinner 
in my house; with that exception, and Warren was absolutely tongue- 
tied throughout the eventful evening, he never (L think) saw the 
poet whose work had so deeply ploughed up his prejudices and tradi- 
tions. But he had been one of the very first to read “ Atalanta,” 
and he had tormented G. H.: Lewes into a grudging permission to 
let him write about 16 in the Forlmghtly Review His article 
appeared, and was one of those which earliest called attention to 
Mr Swinburne’s genius; but Lewes, although Warren’s criticism was 
signed, had toned down the ardour of it, and had introduced one or 
two slighting phrases These editorial corrections poor Warren 
rried about with him, like open wounds, for, it is no exaggeration 
say, thirty years, and to the last could never be reminded of Mr. 
inburne without a shudder at the thought of what he must think 
t Warren thought he thought. Alas! at times his life was made 
rfect nightmare to him by reverberated sensibilities of this kind. 
e importance of the stimulus given to Warren by Mr. Swin- 
s early publications was seen in the metrical drama after the 
, “ Philoctetes,’ printed in 1867. It was announced as “ by 
which meant Master of Arts, a further excess of anonymity, 
h was interpreted as meaning Matthew Arnold, to the author’s 
dismay This rumour—instantly contradicted, of course— 
rtain piquancy to the book, and this was the one of all 
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Warren’s early volumes which may be said to have received an 
adequate welcome. Is was compared with ‘* Merope,” and its supe- 
riority to that fmgid fiasco was patent. In ‘‘ Philoctetes ” Warren, 
undisturbed by the circumstance that Sophocles had taken the same 
story for one of the most stately of his tragedies, undertook to develop 
the character of the wounded exile in his solitary cave in Lemnos, 
and under the wilesof Ulysses. In the poem of Sophocles no woman 
is introduced, but Warren creates Ægle, a girl of the island, humbly. 
devoted to Philoctetes Instead of the beautiful, delicate figure of 
Neoptolemus, the modern poet makes Pyrrhus the companion of 
Ulysses, and omits Heracles altogether. This plot, indeed, is quite 
independent of that of Sophocles. He introduces a chorus of fisher- 
men, who chant unrhymed odes, often of extreme beauty, in this. 


manner : 


‘Pan 1s a god seated 1n nature's cave, 

Abiding with us, 

No cloudy ruler in the delicate air-belts, 

But in the ripening sl-ps and tangles 

Of cork-woods, in the bull-rush-pits where oxen 
Lie soaking, chin-deep , 

In the mulberry-orchard, 

With milky kexes and marrowy hemlocks, 
Amorg the floating silken under-darnels 

He is a god, this Pan, 

Contens to dwell among us, nor disdains 
The damp, hot wood-smeil , 

He loves the flakey pine-boles sand-brown ” 


To give any impression of a tragical drama by brief extracts is- 
impossible But Warren put a great deal of himself into the 
Soliloquies of the Jame warrior, and few who knew him but will: 
recognise a self-conscious portrait when Ulysses tells his companion 
that  ' 


“ Persuasion, Pyrrhus, is a delicate thing, 
And very intricate the toil of words 
Whereby to smoothe away the spiteful past 
From a proud heart on edge with long disease ; 
For round the sick man, like a poison d mist, 
His wrongs are ever brooding Hecannot shake 
These insects of the shadow from his brow ` 
in the free bountiful an of enterprise 
Therefore expect reproaches of this man 
And bitter spurts of anger; for much pain 
Hath nothing healed his wound these many years ” 










The publication of ‘‘ Philoctetes,” however, marks a periog 
healing almost hke that of the Lemnian hero’s own return. T 
and self-distrusting poet was conscious of a warm tide of enco 
ment. From many sides greetings flowed in upon him. Te 
though deprecating the composition of antique choral drama 
a natural form of art, applauded , Robert Browning was ent 
Mr. Gladstone, an old family friend, was warm in congr 
This was the one bright moment m Warren’s early ht 
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something like fame seemed to reach him for a moment, and his 
delicate, shy nature expanded in the glow of it. It passed as quickly 
as it came, and a quarter of a century was to go by, and nearly the 
whole remaining period of his life, before he tasted popular praise 
again 

Encouraged by this ephemeral success and applause, and under the 
stress of a violent and complicated private emotion, Warren wrote in 
1868 another antique drama, his “ Orestes,” in my judgment the most 
completely satisfactory of his works, ard the most original It was 
not, however, well received The classical reviewers were stupefied to 
discover that the hero was not the celebrated son of Agamemnon, but 
a wholly fictitious Orestes, “prince of the Larissæan branch of the 
Aleuadæ.” This fact ahenated sympathy while ıt puzzled the critics, 
who received with frigid caution a play the plot of which seemed ta 
lay a trap for their feet. Why Warren, with characteristic lack of 
literary tact, chose the unhappy name of Orestes for his hero, I know 
not; when it was too late, he bewailed his imprudence, But the 
reception of this noble poem—-which, some day or other, must be 
re-discovered and read—was one of the tragical events in Warren's 
life This should, too, have been the moment for him to drop the 
veil and come forward ın his real person; but all he could persuade 
himself to concede was a return to the old unmeaning pseudonymn, 
“ William Lancaster ” 

The neglect was trebly undeserved. “ Orestes ” was one of the most 
beautiful poems that English literature produced between the 
generation of Arnold and that of Rossetti. The plot is simple, 
dignified, and dramatic, the verse strong and vivid, well-knit, and 
not of a too-waxy sweetness There is a scene near the close—where 
Orestes, who has discovered that his mother, Dyseris, is dishonoured 
in the love of Simus, an adventurer, turns upon her, breaking the 
chain of filial awe, and denounces her crimes to her face, going too 
far, indeed, and accusing her, falsely, of a design upon his own life— 
which is magnificent, with the stately, large passion of Racine. It 
s unfortunate that to quote intelligibly any of this species of poetry 
emands a wider space than can here be spared. But I hope that 
atever revival of Lord De Tabley’s poetry may be made, will with- 
b fail include “ Orestes,” 

n the next years he essayed, still as Wulliam Lancaster, to 
novels He made no mark, though, I believe, a little money, 
‘A Screw Loose,” 1868, and “ Ropes of Sand,” 1869. He 
ed to his true vocation in the volume of poems entitled 
rsals,” 1870, when for the first time a title-page carried 
ame John Leicester Warren. ‘‘ Searching the Net” followed 
and we may take these two books together, for they were 
in character, and they displayed the poet at his average 
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level of execution In these dramatic monologues, songs, odes, 
and sonnets we find a talent, which ın its essence was exquisite, 
struggling against a variety of disadvantages. Among these, and 
it is necessary to mention them, for they were always Lord De 
Tabley’s persistent enemies, two were peculiarly prominent, want 
of concentration and want of critical taste. ‘The importance of 
the first-mentioned quality, in his case, was exemplified by the 
success of the volume of 1893, which mainly consisted of the best 
things, and nothing but the best, which he had previously 
published. The second led him to produce and to print what was 
not reprinted in 1898, and to give ıt just as much prominence 
as he gave his best zieces, Nothing else will account for the 
neglect of such things as le strewn about the pages of these 
unequal volumes, pictrres like 


“ Where deep woods swoon with soiutude divine, 
l wait thee there, arm-deep in flowery twine, 
Where gleam flushed poppies in among grey tares , 
Grape-clussers mellow near, and tumbled pears ' 
Are brown in orchaid-grass The fern-ow! calls 
At eve across the cloven river-falls, 
Whose flood leaves here an island, there a swan ” 


Or this, from the fine dramatic fragment called “ Medea”: 


“The sullen king turns 1oughly on his heel, 
Whirling his regal mantle round his eyes, 
And so deparis, with slow steps, obstinate , 
Ah, but the queen, she pale one, beautiful, 
Prone, ın the dust her holy bosom laid, 
Mingies her outspread hair with fallen leaves, 
And sandaj-soil 1s on her gracious nead 
Ah, lamentable lady, pitiful!” 














Warren's next work was a drama, on which he was working long, 
and from which he expacted much But “ The Soldier of Fortune,” 
1876, proved the worst of his literary disasters. It was a vague 
German story of the sixteenth century put into blank verse, and cut 
into five huge acts; tkis “play” extends to between four and five 
hundred pages It is essentially undramatic, mere bed-rock, throug 
which run veins of pure gold of poetry. but ın an impregnable co 
dition ‘‘ The Soldier of Fortune ” ıs full of beautiful lines, one 
which, in particular, has always run in my memory— 


“On worm-drill’d vellums of old-time revenges,”’-— 


but it is perfectly hopeless as a piece of literature. He tol 
lately —I know not whether in pardonable exaggeration-—that 
single copy of 16 was sold. He was deeply irritated and w 
and now began that retirement from the public which laste 
nately for seventeen years. 

At last his brother-in-law, Sir Baldwyn Leighton, persug 
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that a new generation had arisen, to whom he might make a fresh 
appeal. Others encouraged this idea, and by degrees the notion of a 
selection of the best things in his old books, supplemented by what 
he had written during these years of eclipse, might form a volume 
which people would read with pleasure. The result was “Poems 
Dramatic and Lyrical,” of 1893, which still represents Lord De Tabley 
to the majority of readers. This book enjoyed a genuine and substantial 
success, quite as great as verse of this stately order could enjoy. He 
was encouraged to write more, and, to our general astonishment, 
he was able, in the spring of 1895, to produce, in identical form, a 
second series of the “ Poems.” This was respectfully received, but so 
enthusiastic a welcome as greeted the concentrated selection of 1893 
was not to be looked for. 

If we examine the central and typical qualities of Lord De Tabley. 
as a poet, we are struck first by the brocaded magnificence of his 
style. Tis steadily grew with his growth, and was an element of 
real originahty It is to be distinguished from anything like tinsel 
or flash ın what he wrote; it was a genume thing, fostered, in later 
years, by a very close study of the diction of Milton, which gave him 
more and more delight as he grew older. He hked to wrap his 
thought in cloth of gold, to select from the immense repertory of 
his memory the most gorgeously sonorous noun, the most imperiat 
adjective, at his command. In all this he was consciously out of 
sympathy with the men of our own time, who prefer the rougher, 
directer verbiage, or else a studied simplicity. The poetry of Lord 
De Tabley was not simple, when he tried to make it homely, he 
utterly failed. His efforts at humour, at naive pathos, were generally 
unfortunate. But, when his melancholy, dignified Muse stalked across 
the stage wrapped in heavy robes, stiff with threads of gold, she rose 
to her full stature and asserted her personal dignity with success, It 
was with the gorgeous writers of the middle of the seventeenth century 
that Lord De Tabley found himself in fullest sympathy, with Milton 
nd Crashaw in verse, with Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne 
prose So, among poets of the present century, his sympathies 
re all with Keats and Browning, while for Wordsworth and 
tthew Arnold he had a positive indifference; he hked a weighty 
m and full colour in style, and it was in the production of such a 
er that he excelled. 
other central quality which distinguishes him as a poet is his 
ely minute and accurate observation of natural phenomena. 
osts of a high order recognise no flower but the rose, and no 
the nightingale, and are fortunate if the whale is not their 

But among his exceptional accomplishments, Lord De 
nted an exact knowledge of several branches of science. In 
particular, and in ornithology, his reputation at certain 
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points was European; I believe I am right, for instance, in saying 
that he was the first livmg authority on the Brambles. His eye, 
trained in many branches of observation, served him admirably as a 
poet, for the general reader, it served him, perhaps, too well, 
bewildering the untaught brain with the frequency and the exactitude 
of his images drawn from the visible world of earth and sky. In 
these he is not less accurate than Tennyson, and he sometimes pushes 
his note of nature still further into elaborate portraitures of country 
life than Tennyson, with greater tact, ever cared to do. 


ill, 


In some dedicatory verses to myself, which Lord De Tabley printed 
„in 1893, he said that “twenty years and more” were then “ ended” 
since the beginning oi our friendship. His memory slightly stretched 
the period, but ıt was in the winter of 1875 that I met him first. I 
have no recollection of the event, one week I had never heard of him, 
the next week he had become part of my existence. Long afterwards 
he told me that, crossng Hyde Park one Sunday morning, after a 
painful interview with an old companion, he had observed to himself that 
his acquaintances had fallen below the number which he could count 
on the fingers of ns two hands; his principle was that one should 
not be acquainted with fewer than ten people in all, and go he 
determined to know Mr Austin Dobson and myself, “ to add a httle 
new blood,” as he put it. For my part, I was too raw and inexperi- 
enced to appreciate tha distinction of his choice, but not too dull to 
value the soft goings and comings of this moth-like man, so hushed 
and faded, like a delicate withered leaf, so mysterious, so profoundly 
learned, so acutely sensitive that an mflection in the voice seemed to 
chill him lıke a cold wimd, so refined that with an ardent thought 
the complexion of his intellect seemea to flush lke the cheek of a 
irl, 

7 He was forty at that time, but looked older. Those who have 
seen him in these last years recall a finer presence, a more “ stnkin 
personality. Of late he carried upon his bending shoulders a, verita 
téte de ror en exil, he remmded us, tewards the end, of one of t 
fallen brethren of Hyperion. But in 1875, in his unobtrusive dre 
with his timid, fluttermg manner, there was nothing at all impre 
in the outer guise of hm. He seemed to melt into the twilight, 
corner, to succeed, as far as a mortal can. in bemg invisible, 
evasive ghost, in a loose snuff-coloured coat, would always be tl 
person in the room to be overlooked by a superficial observer. 
in a téte-d-téte across the corner of the mahogany, under a 
that emphasised the noble modelling of the forehead, and ] 
‘the pale azure eyes, that a companion saw what manner o 
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was dealing with, and half-diyined, perhaps, the beauty and wisdom 
of this unique and astonishing mind, It was an education to be per- 
mitted to listen to him then, to receive his slight and intermittent 
confidences, to pour out, with the inconsiderate egotism of youth, one’s 
own hopes and failures, to feel this iniinitely refined and sensitive 
spirit benignantly concentrated on one’s prentice efforts, which seemed 
to grow a httle riper and more dignified by the mere benediction of 
that smile. His intellect, i my opimion, was a singularly healthy 
one, and, therefore, in 1ts almost preternatural quickness and many- 
sidedness, calculated to help and stimulate the minds of others. It 
did not guide or command, it simply radiated light around the steps 
of a frend. The radiance was sometimes faint. but it was exquisite, 
and it seemed omnipresent. 

Yet it ıs unquestionable that to most of those who saw Lord De 
Tabley casually, his manner gave the impression more of hypochondria -° 
than of health. That excessive sensitiveness of his, which shrank 
from the slightest 1mpact of what was, or what even faintly seemed 
to be, unsympathetic, could but produce on the superficial observer an 
idea of want of self-command. To pretend that the equilibrium of his 
spirit was not disturbed would be idle , the turmoil of his nerves was 
written on those fierce and timid eyes of his But it is only right 
now to say, and to say with insistence, that 15 was no indulgence of 
eccentricity, no wilful melancholy, that made him so quivering and 
shrinkmg a soul. He had snffered from troubles such as now may 
well be buried in his grave, sorrows that beset him from his youth 
up, disappointments and disillusions that dogged him to the very 
close of his career, and made death itself almost welcome to him 
although he loved life so well. He was one who, like Gray, “ never 
spoke out,” and only those who knew him best could divine what the 
foxes were that gnawed the breast under the cloak. Very few 
human beings are pursued from the beginning of hfe to 1ts close with 
so many distracting griefs and perplexities, such a combination of 
isfortunes and wearing annoyances, as this gentle-hearted poet, who 
Tew, at last, so harmed by the implacable mgenuity of his destiny 
t a movement or a word would awaken his fatalistic alarm. 
he knowledge of this should now account for a good deal that 
led and even grieved his friends Moral and physical suffermg 
endered the epidermis of his character so excessively thin that 
erest trifle pamed him, he was hke those unfortunate persons 
e born without a scarf-skin, on whom the pressure of a twig 
rip of a hand brings blood. This sensitiveness was pitiable, 
results of it even a little blameworthy, since, if they entailed 
ness on himself, they caused needless pain to those who truly 

I doubt if any friend, however tactful in self-abnegation, 
h many years of Lord De Tabley’s intimacy’ without an 
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electric storm. His imagination aided his ingenuity in self-torture, 
and conjured up monsters of malignity, spectres that strode across 
the path of friendship and rendered it impassable. But his tem- 
pestuous heat was not greater than his placability, and those who had 
not patience to wait the return of his kinder feelings can scarcely 
have been worthy of them 

He lived for friendship—poetry and his friends were the two 
lode-stars of his life. Yet he cultavated his intimates oddly. He 
sometimes reminded me of a bird-fancier with all his pets in separate 
cages; he attended to each of them im turn, but he did not choose 
that they should mix in a general social aviary. He was not unwill- 
ing to meet the acquaintances of his frends, but he did not care to 
bring his intimates much into contact with one another. Probably 
the number of these last was greater than any one of them was 
"accustomed to realise At the head of them all, I think, stood Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff, not far behind, Sir A. W. Franks. Besides 
these companions of his youth, he cultivated among the friends of 
his middle life, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr W. T. Thistleton-Dyer, and 
others, each linked with him by a combination of tastes—antiquarian- 
ism, numismatics, zoology, horticulture, some pursuit which made 
the woof of a texture ın which personal sympathy was the warp. 
But he lived among the dead, and to these his attitude was much the 
same as that of a priest in the shrine of his vanished deities. To 
him the unseen faces were often more real than the living ones. 

The side on whick I was most capable of appreciating Lord de 
Tabley’s gifts as a collector was the bibhographical. If I am any- 
thing of a connoisseur in this direction, I owe it to his training His 
zeal in the amassing of early editions of the English poets was ex- 
treme; he was one of those who think nothing of hanging about a 
book-shop at six ın tke morning, waiting for the shutters to be taken 
down. But his zeal was eminently according to knowledge. He 
valued his first edition for the text’s sake, not for the bare fact of 
rarity Every book he bought he read, and with a critical gusto 
little anecdote may illustrate his spirit as a collector. In 1877 h 
secured, by a happy accident, a copy of Milton’s “* Poems” of 16 
a book which he had never met with before. Too eager to wait 
the post, he sent a messenger round to my house with a not 
announce not merely the joyful fact, but—this is the intere 
` point—-a discovery he had made in the volume, namely, tha 
line in the “ Nativity Ode,” which in all later editions has run, 











“ Orb’d in a rainbow, and like glories wearing,” 
originally stood, 


“The enamell’d arras of the rainbow wearing,” 


“ which,” ashe said, “js a grand mouthful of sound, and e 
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better than the weak ‘like glories.’” I shall not forget, when dining 
alone with him once at Onslow Square, noticing that at the 
beginning of the meal he was strangely distraught. At length, 
the post came, and Warren (as he then was) tore open one envelope 
wildly ; he read the first words, and sank back faint in his chair, 
hiding his eyes with his hands. I was convinced that some terrible 
calamity had happened to him, but ıt was only that he had secured a 
first edition of Shelley’s “Alastor” at a country auction, and—la 
jore faysait peur’ For some of his little, rare seventeenth-century 
volumes he had an almost petulant affection. He has celebrated in 
beautiful verse his copy of Suckling’s “ Fragmenta Aurea” ; and 
perhaps I may be allowed to tell one more bibliomaniac story On 
a certain occasion, when I was at his house, Robert Browning and 
Frederick Locker being the other guests, Warren had put on thea 
table his latest prize, a copy of Sir William Davenant’s “ Madagascar ” 
of 1638. Browning presently got hold of the little book, and began 
reading passages aloud, making fun of the poetry (which, indeed, is 
pretty bad) with, “ Listen, now, to this,” and * Here’s a fine conceit.” 
Warren bore it for a little while, and then he very gently took the 
volume out of Browning’s hands, and hid ıt away. “Oh!” he 
explained to me afterwards, “I could not allow him to patronise 
Davenant” A particular favounte with him was Quarles, as 
combining the metaphysical poet with the emblematist. He had 
a curious theory that the influence, not only of Quarles, but of Aleciati, 
could be traced in the designs of Blake, another special object of his 
study. Before I leave this subject I am tempted to quote a passage 
from one of his delightful letters, now nearly twenty years old: 


“I have been cheered up by buying to-day a copy of Henry Lawes’ 
‘ Ayres for the Theorbo, or, Bas Viol,’ 1953, with some Herrick and Love- 
lace pieces set Also a ‘Spenser’ of 1610, the first collected Folo, with nice 
httle plates to the ‘Shepherd’s Calender’—one each month I must tell 
you, for very ı1dıocy—I had the most vivid dream last night that you and I 
were cardinals, turning over books in the Vatican Library I remember 
he look of my own red stockings We were both im cardinal red from top 
toe I felt quite pleased to be so smart, but your robes seemed better 
de How infinitely absurd! But so vivid A certain room I remembered 
Lhe Vatican came back fresh, and the exact dress of the old creatures I 
at the Council Gn 1869)” 












bliography and the ardour of the collector led Warren by degrees 
department where he was destined to exercise a considerable 
ce His love of books extended to a study of those marks of 
ip which are known as ex-libris, and in 1880 he published 
e to the Study of Book-plates,” a handsomely illustrated 
hich has been the pioneer of many interesting works, and of 
ociety of students and annotators. He was led, to the his- 
y of the book-plate by his love of heraldry, which was to 
X. G 
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be traced, too, ın more than one passage of his poetry I cannot 
recollect that his passion for books extended to bindings His own 
hbrary, of which ıt was his intention to prepare a privately printed 
catalogue—a project which his premature death has frustrated—was 
not conspicuous bibliopegically. He belonged to the class of biblio- 
philes whose books lie strewn over sofas and arm-chairs, instead of 
being ranged in cases like jewels. His servant, I recollect his telling 
me, became so incensed with his books that he grew to regard them 
as personal enemies, and when, about 1879, Warren proposed to 
move from Onslow Square, this man snorted with the joy of battle, 
and said, © At last Ill be even with them dammed books ” 

He was writing poetry to the last, and I think, from what he very 
lately wrote to me, that a volume of MS. verses will be found almost 
ready for the press It was a great pleasure to hım to know that 
many of his fellow-craftsmen were now eager to receive his work 
Mr. Austin Dobson had always besn an admirer, and one of the 
latest tributes which cheered Da Tabley was a copy of verses from 
this friend of twenty years, which I have the privilege of printing 
here for the first time. 


Still may the Muses foster thee, O Friend, 
Who, while the vacant quidnuncs stand at gaze,. 
Wondering what Prophet next the Fates wall send, 
Stul tread’st the anclert ways, 


“Stll climb'st the clear-cold altitudes of Song, 
Or, linger‘ng ‘ by the shore of old Romance,’ 
Heed’st not the vogue, how httile o1 how long, Ki 
Of marvels made in France 


“Still to the summits may thy face be set , 
And long may we, that heard thy morning rhyme, 
Hang on thy mid-day music, nor forget 
In the hushed even-time!” 











Mr Theodore Watis, too—whose touching and picturesque anec- 
dotes in the Atheneum of November 30 are of real value in forming 
an impression of Lord De Tabley’s character-—-was a constant an 
judicious encourager of his art. 

In those three lazest vears of his partial reappearance in the wo 
of letters, Lord De Tabley has rejoiced many of his old friends b 
renewal of the early delightful relations. He has formed new fri 
ships, too, among those who will remember his noble head and ge 
stately manners when we older ones have joined him. He apprec 
the company of several members of the new school of poet 
especially that of Mr William Watson, Mr. John Davidson, 
Arthur Christopher Benson. ‘The last-named, I thik, in pa 
enjoyed a greater intimacy with him than any other man w 
less than thirty-five years of age. There has been so mu 
elder generation, then, in this little memoir, that I prefer to 
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a few words written to me by this latest friend when the death was 
announced—words which Mr Benson kindly permits me to print. 


“Tord de Tabley always struck me as being a curious instance of the 
iony of destiny—a man with so many sources of pleasure and influence 
open to him—his love of literature, his mastery of style, his conversational 
charm, his social position, his affectionate nature——yet bearing always about 
with him a curious attitude of resignation and disappointment, as though 
hfe were, on the whole, a sad business, and, for the sake of couitesy and 
decency, the less sud about ıt the bette: I must repeat the word ‘com tesy,’ 
for, like a subtle fragrance, 16 inte: penetrated all he did or said It seemed 
the natural aroma of an exquisitely sensitive, delicate, and considerate spirit 
There was something archaic, almost, one might say, hierarchical, about his 
head, with its long, rippled, grey han, the transparent pallo1 of complexion, 
the piercing eye. He dressed with the same severity, and though I never 
heard him speak of religion, there was about him a certain monastic stateli- 
ness of air which one sees most frequently in those who combine worldly 
position with the possession of a tr anquillising faith He contrived tomspné 
affection to a singular extent Perhaps there was a certain pathos about his 
life and the strange contradictions 16 contained, but I think there was also m 
hun a deep need of affection, and in spite of his determined effort after 
courage and calm, an intimate despair of gaming the encouragement of 
others ’ 


This is beautifully said, I think, and delicately felt, yet, lke all our 
attempts to analyse the fugitive charm of this extraordinary being, 16 
leaves the memory unsatisfied 

| EDMUND GOSSE. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


IX,—ARCHITECT. > be 


UILDING of ths kind dignified by the name architecture cannot 
exist during early stages of social development. Before the 
production of such building there must be an advance in mechanical 
arts greater than savages of low type have made—greater than we: 
find among the slightly civilized. 

It is true that constructions of unhewn stones arranged upon the 
surface into some order, as well as rude underground stone chambers, 
have been left by prehistoric peoples, and that incipient architecture 
is exhibited in them. If we extend the conception to take in these, 
however, we may remark as significant, that the art was first used 
either for preservation of the dead or as ancillary to ceremonies in 
honour of the apotheosized dead In either case the implication is 
that architecture in these simple beginnings fulfilled the ideas of the 
primitive medicine-men or priests. Some director there must have 
been ; and we can scarcely help concluding that he was at once the 
specially skilful man and the man who was supposed to be in con 
munication with the departed spirits to be honoured. 

But now, saying nothing more of this vague evidence, let us | 
to evidence furnished by those semi-civilized and crvilized peoples 
have left remains and records. 


We are at once met by the broad fact, parallel to the fact i 
above, that the earliest architecture bequeathed by ancient 
was an outcome of ancestor-worship. Its first phases were e 
in either tombs or temples, which, as we have long ago seen 
less developed and more developed forms of the same thing. 
as being both appliances for worship, now simple and now 
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both came under the control of the priesthood ; and the inference to 
be drawn is that the first architects were priests. 

An illustration which may be put first is yielded by Ancient India. 
Says Manning -—“ Architecture was treated as a sacred science by 
learned Hindus.” Again we read in Hunter— , 

“ Indian architecture, although also ranked as an upa-veda or supple- 

mentary part of msprred learning, derived its development from Buddhist- 
rather than from Brahmanical impulses ” 
In Tennent’s Ceylon there are passages variously exhibiting the 
relations between architecture and religion and its ministers. By 
many peoples the cave was made the primitive tomb-temple; and in 
the East it became in some cases largely developed. A stage of the 
development in Ceylon is described as follows :— 

“In the Rajavale Devenipiatissa 1» said to have ‘ caused caverns to be cute 
in the solid rock at the sacred place of Mihintala’, and these are the 
earliest residences for the higher orders of the priesthood in Ceylon, of 
which a record has been preserved ” 

“ The temples of Buddha were at first as unpretending as the residences 
of the priesthood No mention is made of them dunng the infancy of 
Buddhism ın Ceylon, and at which period caves and natural grottoes were 
the only places of devotion ” 

Referring to later stages, during which there arose “ stupendous eccle- 
slastical structures,’ Tennent adds ; 

“The historical annals of the island record with pious gratitude the series 
of dagobas, wiharas, and temples erected by” Devenipiatissa “and his suc- 
cesso1s ” 

A dagoba “1s a monument raised to preserve one of the relics of Gotama 

and ıb 1s candidly admitted ın the dfahawanso that the intention in 
erecting them was to provide ‘ objects to which offerings could be made, ” 
Here though we do not get evidence that the architects were the’ 
priests, yet other passages show that Buddhist temples were the works 
of converted kings acting under direction of the priests. Moreover, 
the original development of architecture for religious purposes, and the 
consequent sacredness of it, are curiously imphed by the fact that the 
riesthood “ forbade the people to construct their dwellings of any 
her material than sun-baked earth.” 
Chis last extract recalls the general contrast which existed in 
ient historic kingdoms between the dwellings of the people and the 
ings devoted to gods and kings. The vast mounds from which 
rd exhumed the remains of Babylonian and Assyrian temples are 
sed of the débris of sun-dried bricks, mingled, doubtless, with 
decomposed wood otherwise used for constructing ordmary 
Layers upon layers of this débris were accumulated until the 
were buried, as some temples are even now being buried in 
Whether 1t was because of the costliness of stone, or because 
terdict on use of stone for other than sacred. purposes, or 
ese causes co-operated, the general implication is the same 
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—architecture began ın subservience to religion (comprehending 
under this name ancestor-worship, simple and developed) ; and was, 
by implication, under the control of the priesthood Such further 
evidence as Ancient Babylonia yields, though indirect, 1s tolerably 
strong. Saymg ofthe temple (which was also a palace) that “ solemn 
rites inaugurated its construction and recommended its welfare to the 
gods,” and implying that its plan was governed by established tradition 
(of which the priests were by implication the depositaries), Perrot and 
Chipiez write — 

“Whether they belonged to the sacerdotal cast, we do not know. We 
aie inclined to the latter supposition ın same degree by the profoundly 
religious character of the ceremonies that accompanied the mception of a 
buildmg, and by the accounts left by the ancients of those priests whom 
they called the Chaldeans” 

And since “when 1 [architecture] is carried so far as ıt was in 
Chaldza ıt demands a certain amount of science,” the priests, who 
alone possessed this science, must have been the architects. 

Sufficient proofs of the alleged relation among the Egyptians are 
supplied by their ancient records. Rawlinson says :— 


“ Although their early architecture 15 almost entnely of a sepulchral 
character, yet we have a certain amount of evidence that, even from the 
first, the Temple had a place in the regards of the Egyptians, ne a 
place very much infericr to that occupied by the Tomb ” 


Summing up the general evidence Duncker writes -— 


“ In the achievement won by Egyptian art the priests took a leading part. 
The buildings of the temples and the tombs of the kings could only be 
erected after them designs, for ın these essentially sacred things, sacred 
measures and numbers were concerned ” 


Some special lustrat:ve facts may be added Of Mentu-hotep it 1s 
recorded that— 
“ As cmef architect of the king he promoted the worship of the gods, and 


instructed the inhabitants of the country according to the best of his know- 
ledge, ‘as God orders to be done’ ” 











Here are passages relating to the 19th and 2Ist dynasties, 
1espectively. Bekenkhonsu, on his statue, is made to say — 


“cI was a great architect in the town ‘of Amon’ ‘I was a holy fatl 
of Amon for twelve years’ ‘The skilled in art and the first prophet 
Amon’” 

And Hharhor, first of a succession of priest-kings, calls him 
when represented by the side of the king :——“ Chief architect o 
king, chief general of the army.” And that the priest, 1f 
not always design, always directed, may be safely inferred ; 
Rawlinson says, ‘‘1tis . . . . tolerably certain that there exi 
ancient Egypt a religious censorship of Art.” 

Of evidence furmshed by Greek literature, the first comes t 
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the Ilad. The priest Chryses, crying for vengeance, and invoking 
Apollo’s aid, says ‘—— 

‘““OSmintheus! If ever I built a temple gracious m thine eyes, or if 

ever I burnt to thee fat flesh of tlughs of bulls où goats, fulhil thou this my 
desne, let the Danaans pay by thine arrows foi mj tears,” 
By which we see that the priestly function of sacrificer isjomed with 
the function of architect, also, by implication, priestly. Later 
indications are suggestive if not conclusive. Here is a sentence from 
Curtius :-— 

t But the 1mmediate connexion between the system of sacred archi- 
tecture and the Apolline religion 15 clea: from Apollo being himself desig- 
nated as the divine architect in the legends concerning the foundation of his 
sanctuaries ’ 

And further on he writes— 


Thus “ schools of poets came to form themselves, which were no less mti- 
mately connected with the sanctuary than were the aits of sacied architec- 
ture and hieratie seulpture ” 

But, as we have before seen, the lack of a priestly organization ın 
Greece obscured the development of the professions ın general, and 
that of architects among others. 

That much of the Roman cult was not indigenous, and that im- 
portation of knowledge and skill from abroad confused the develop- 
ment of tha professions, we have seen in other cases. The influence 
of the Etruscans was marked, and it appears that of the religious 
appliances deiived from them, architecture was one. Duruy 
writes - 

‘ Etruria abo furnished the architects who built the Home quadrata of 
the palatine, and constructed the first temples, she provided even the flute- 
playeis necessary for the performapce of certain rites ’ 

But the identity eventually established between the chief priest and 
the chief architect, in the person of the Pontife maciunws, while at 
illustrates the alleged connexion, also reminds us of ona of the 
original causes for the priestly origin of the professions—the posses- 
sion of learning and ability by priests Among primitive peoples 

ecial skuli 1s associated with the idea of supernatural power. Even 
e blacksmith 1s, in some African tubes, regarded as a magician 

turally, therefore, the Roman who either first devised the arch, or 
first conspicuously displayed skill ‘in constructing an mch, was 
osed to be inspired by the gods For though the arch 1s now so 
ar that 16 does not excite wonder, 14 musz, when first used, have 
d an imcomprehensible achievement Hence a not unlikely 
rat any rate an ancillary cause, for the union of priest and 
uilder. 













the fall of the Roman Empne the social disorganization 
rested mental activities and their products, arrested 
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architecture among them. Its ye-commencement, when ib took 
place, was seen ın the raising of ecclesiastical edifices of one or other 
kind under the superintendence of the priestly class. Referring to 
the state of things afser the time of Charlemagne, Lacroix writes :— 


“Tt was there [vez , in certam Benedictine monasteries] that were formed 
the able architects and ecclesiastical engineers who erected so many mag- 
nificent edifices throughout Europe, and most of whom, dedicating their 
lives to a work of fath and pious devotion, have, through humility, con- 
demned ther names to oblivion.” 


Speaking of France, and saying that up to the tenth century the 
names of but few architects are recorded, the same author says — 


‘ Among them, however, are Tutilon, a monk of St, Gall . Hugues, 
Abbot of Montier-en-Der, Anstée, Abbot of St Arnulph Morard, 


who, with the co-operation of King Robert, rebuilt, towards the end of 
the tenth century, the old church of St Germain-des-Prés, at Paris, lastly, 
Guillaume, Abbot of St Benignus, at Dijon, who ... . became chief of a 
school of art ” 


And he further says: 


“Tn the diocese of Metz Gontran and Adelard, celebrated Abbots of St. 
Trudon, covered Hasbaye with new buildings ‘Adélard,’ says a chronicler, 


29? 


‘superintended the construction of fourteen churches ; 


This association of functions continned long after According to 
Viollet-le-Duc, the religious houses, and especially the abbey of Cluny, 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, furnished most of the archi- 
tects of Western Europe, who executed not only religious but algo 
civil and perhaps military buildings, 

The differentiation of the architect from the priest is implied in the 
following further quotation from Lacroix -—~ 

“ It was, moreover, at this period [of wansition from Norman to Gothic] 
that architectme, like all the other arts, left the monasteries to pass into 
the hands of lay architects organised into confratermities ” 
Similar is the statement of Viollet-le-Duc, who, observing that in the 
thirteenth century the architect appears as an individual, and as a 
layman, says that about the beginning of it “we see a bishop of 
Amiens... . charging a lay architect, Robert de Luzarches, wit 
the building of a great cathedral.” A curious evidence of the tra 
sition may be added. 

“Raphael, in one of his letters, states that the Pope (Leo X ) had 
pointed an aged friar to assist him in conducting the building of St. Pet 


and imtimates that he expected to learn some ‘ secrets ’ In architecture 
his experienced colleague (who was indeed an accomplished professor) 















Passing to our own country we find Kemble, in The Sa 
England, remarking of the monks that— 
“nainting, sculpture and architecture were made familiar thro 


efforts, and the best examples of these civilizing arts were furnished 
churches and monasteries ” 
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In harmony with this statement is that of Eccleston :— 


“To Wified of York and Benedict Biscop, Abbot of Wearmouth in the 
seventh century, the introduction of an approved style of architecture is 
due; and under their direction several churches and monasteries were built 
with unusual splendour” ` 
And afterwards, speaking of the buildmgs of the Normans and of 
their designers, he says of the latter :— 

“ Amongst the foremost appeared the bishops and other ecclesiastics, 
whose architectural skill was generally not less effective than therr well- 
bestowed riches ” 

How the transition from the clerical to the lay architect took place is 
not shown ; but it is probable that, eventually, the clerical architect 
limited himself to the general character of the edifice, leaving the 


constructive part to the master-builder, from whom has descended the | 


professional architect. 


Chiefly for form’s sake reference must be made to the gathering 
together and consolidation which, im our times, has been set up in the 
architect’s profession. There is little to remark further than that, the 
members of it having been but few during earlier periods, when the 
amount of architectural building was relatively small, segregation and 
association of them could scarcely occur. Recently. however, there 
has been formed an Institute of Architects, and the body of men 
devoted to the art is tending more and more to make itself definite by 
imposing tests of qualzfication. 

At the same time cultivation of the art and maintenance of the 
interests of those pursuing it are achieved by sundry special 
periodicals. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


TIBULLUS AT HIS FARM. 


HE country 1s the workshop of the many, the playground of the 
few. To some it has been and it will ever be less a playground 
than a hospital; the refuge from all the forms of disillusion , deceived 
love, disappointed ambition, political discouragement, simple enna 
Men fly the tedium of crowds for solitude at once narcotic and 
intoxicant. Only the hermit in his mountain cell quite knows the 
meaning of the word excitement. Such things were always true, but 
they were not always rendered an account of. The poet of antiquity 
who most consciously * returned to Nature” to comfort his sad heart 
with her healing sights was the Romano dv Roma, the Rome-born 
Tibullus, 

Another poet had zaken far from towns the burden of an infinite 
sorrow, but not for comfort; not even venusta Sirmio could assuage 
its master’s all too real and too irremediable wound. The heart-ache 
of Tibullus was also real to him, but it was self-centred and to a 
certain degree self-sought, unless we are to accept the results o 
temperament as inevitable. He was haunted by a gentle but pe 
sistent melancholy, wkich pervades his poetry like a lew-motf. De 
had less a particular than a universal meaning for him; he does 
seem to have felt the sharp edge of any severe loss: his f 
probably died before he was grown up, end his mother and 
hved to close his eyes But, as if in prevision of his own earl 
he was forever aware of the presence of death, and he made no 
boast of indifference to it—he was very human. In his happ 
of love his cry is‘ Let me behold thee when my last hour is 
me hold thee with my dying hand”; he bids Delia to 
which, in his imagmation, he distinctly sees. When that 
he wasin excellent health, and was in possession of many 
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gifts of fate—-great talents, a handsome person, hosts of friends, 
among whom was Horace, who thought him particularly fortunate. 
Though a good deal of property which he ought to have inherited 
was confiscated, he was placed above the need of presents from 
patrons, so that he could preserve a perfect imdependence in his 
friendships with men of high position; an advantage of which those 
who had it not could, no doubt, keenly appreciate the value. Of 
external causes for his low spirits two have been discerned; the 
infidelities of the woman he loved and could not help loving, knowmg 
well her unworthiness; and again, the soreness he felt as an aristo- 
cratic Roman patriot at the downfall of freedom, in which he drew no 
consolation from the larger vision of a great Italy that shone on 
Virgil’s prophetic eyes, But if those things helped to give him a 
distaste for the world, the secret of his melancholy must be chiefly 
looked for in a mind without ambition, almost without aspirations ; 
full of vague regrets, wide sympathies, esthetic sensibilities ; prone to 
self-analysis, impressed with a sense of surrounding mystery, but not 
with the desire to penetrate it. Tibullus was the child of a tired age, 
of a century sick with many of the intellectual maladies of our own 
The principal part of the property remaiming to him lay at a place 
called Pedum, on the spurs of the Apennines (not far from Pales- 
trina). where the poet had spent much of his childhood ‘The 
situation 18 still delightful, and then presented a pleasant mixture of 
cultivated land and woods At this Pedum farm he gained the 
intimate knowledge of peasant-folk which enabled him to draw a 
series of country scenes that combine the pious beauty of Millet with 
something of the crude humour of Teniers Take one of these: the 
forecast of a prosperous year. Laurel boughs crackle in the sacred 
fire, and farmers rejoice and thus interpret the omen: granaries will 
be full, and the vats not large enough to contain the wme when the 
ustic has trodden out the grapes and sated himself with the sweet 
ebriating must. New children will be born, and the little boy, the 
asure of the house, will catch his father’s ears and kiss him; nor 
the old grandfather tire of watching his little grandson and 
tling with the child in broken words. It is strange that before 
oming of the master-teacher of Z’A:i detie Grandpeére, the two 
who best understood the charms of babyhood were two young 
ors: Catullus and Tibullus 
rustics of Tibullus are not impossible innocents, but it was 
olerant eye that he observed their excesses He is more 
han shocked when they take more than is good for them. 
ed, he gives a little word of reproof The incident is in 
a peasant owner goes with his wife and children to a picnic 


















eceeded by a feast ol fresco, and nothing occurs to mar 


# 


y Grove They have a “real good time”, prayers to the l 
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their enjoyment. Eus when the dusk comes and they drive back in 
the cart, thoroughly tired as workers so easily are with pleasure, the 
peasant, being not very sober, begins to disagree with his wife; after 
they get home the quarrel thickens; spiteful words are bandied to and 
fro, the wife has her ears boxed, and, alas! her locks cut of. Then 
she cries, and in the end he cries, too, to see the work of his mad 


mands : 


“We fell out, my wife and I, 
And kissed agar with tears ” 


A satisfactory ending ; but, says Tibullus, how much better it would 
have been to have cnly pulled her hair down and not to have cut 
at off! 
The most touching rites of rural piety were those connected with 
*the humble family worship of the paternal Lares—ithe souls of the 
righteous departed who were appointed or permitted to watch over 
the living How the Italian people clung to a belief ın a present and 
familiar guardian-—one who had lved on earth and who could 
sympathise with ther small necessities—may be still seen in the 
niche with an image over the cottage door, or the shrine with a picture 
in the corner of the cornfield If the peasant is extremely prosperous, 
a white cloth edged with lace, which hangs down in front, is placed 
before the picture or image, and on the cloth stand two high-backed 
vases containing artificial flowers If the worshipper is very poor, the 
flowers are real, and a disused meat-tin, picked up out of the road, 
serves for a vase. ‘The florid visage of the Australian ox on the 
label looks down, not altogether imcongruously, from many such a 
rustic altar 
The attitude of the peasant’s mind to his Lares is transparently 
clear; but what was that of the mind of a highly cultivated man like 
Tibullus, who belonged to a society which was rapidly ceasing to 
believe at all, even ın the august Immortals? It might be difficult 
to find an analogy in Italy, but it can be easily found in Russia. Th 
educated Russian who has travelled feels the same for the famil: 
Icon as the Roman poet felt for the family Lares He feels, in t 
first place, that this 1s an institution connected with the sacred tie 
kinship and even with national life and sentiment, that such 
institution 1s very touching and interesting, and is much more w 
of encouragement than of contempt, that, for the rest, if ther 
Power that hears, all aspirations and the peasant’s humblest se 
will find their way to It “Sa prière sart plus longue que lu” 
lastly, there ıs such a thmg as Luck, and the Icon brings luc] 
mind how. This pomt of view is sinsere within its limits 
sincere as some graver assumptions of belief It is, mo 
matter of common observation that Aderglaube flourishes at 
when serious religious coavictions are increasingly shaken. 
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It was to the paternal Lares, at whose feet he ran about as a child, 
that Tibullus’ thoughts travelled when he was starting to accompany 
his friend and captain Messala in the expedition between the Garonne 
and the “rapid Rhone.” It was to them that he addressed the simple 
prayer to be preserved in the hour of battle. ‘ Be it no shame,” he 
said, “ that you are fashioned out of an old trenk, for even so you 
inhabited the abode of my old grandfather. The men of those days 
kept better faith when a wooden idol stood in a small shrine and 
received poor offerings. The deity was propitiated if one gave it æ 
libation from the new vintage or set a crown of corn-ears on its sacred 
head, Whoever had had his wishes fulfilled, carried offerings to the 
god with his own hand, followed by a little girl bearing fine honey- 
comb.”* If he escape, he too will honour the Lares: a pig shall be 
offered up to them which he will follow clad in white and crowned: , 
with myrtle. And then he inveighs against the horrors and stupidity 
of war, with the open disgust of a man who could prove himself not 
only brave, but exceptionally valorous, on occasion Let others make 
a boast of martial deeds: it 1s enough for him to listen, as he drinks, 
to the stories told by the garrulous old soldier, who traces his camp 
on the table with his finger dipped in red wine. What folly it is to 
seek death in war: 18 it not always near, approaching with noiseless 
feet? In the next limes we seem to hear not only the note of 
Tibullus’ sadness but the sigh of all antiquity at the gate of death: 
“There are no fields of harvest below, no cuitivated vineyards but 
fierce Cerberus and the Stygian ferry-boat. A pale crowd, with flesh- 
less chaps and burnt hair, wander by the gloomy marsh.” 

How much to be preferred to military glory is the lot of the man 
who grows old in his cottage, with his children round him! He 
follows his sheep, his son looks atfer the lambs, and when he comes 
home tired, his wife prepares warm water to rezresh him. ‘‘ May such 
a lot be mine!” ‘Tuibullus had his prayers fulfilled so far that he 
escaped scatheless, and with no little glory, from the Aquitanian 
mpaign, in which he served Messala as aide-de-camp, but the year 
er, when on his way to Asia with the same commander, he fell ill 
a fever at Corfu, that undermined his orce strong constitution. 
of his most beautiful elegies was written when the fever was at 
orst and he had almost abandoned hope. What had he done to 
death? He had hurt no one, nor had he spoken “ mad blas- 
s against the gods.” His hair was black, and creeping age 
come upon him. Unlike many anciert poets, Tibullus did 
old age, he had a tender wish to grow old and to relate the 
his youth to the young. He begs his friends to offer up 
for his recovery, and whether he lives or dies, at least to 
him. 
minutely describes the Ambarvalia or Spring Festival, when 
* Ke'ly. 
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the fields were purified, a ceremony resembling the blessing of the 
field' and of the beasts, which is still in force under the religion whose 
Founder was born twenty-six years after this elegy was written. 
The rite, says Tibullus, had been handed down to them from the old 
time, and it was good and seemly to perform it. After the work of 
the year comes this solemn day of rest; ıt 18 a Sabbath for all, the 
furrows rest, the ploughman rests, the unharnessed oxen rest, with 
garlanded heads, before their full manger; the woman puts not her 
hand to the spindle The holy lamb 1s led to the altar, followed by 
the folk wearing crowns of olive The greater deities are then in- 
voked- Bacchus with his grapes, Ceres with her corn-ears “ Gods of 
our native land, we purify our fields, we punfy our hinds; repel, ye 
gods, all evils from our boundaries Let not our crops cheat the 

» labours of the harvest with deceitful blades, nor the slow-footed lamb 
fear the swift wolves. Then the sleek rustic, cheered by the plen- 
teousness of his fields, will heap large logs on the blazing hearth ; and 
a crowd of born thralls, a good sign of a thriving farmer, will sport, 
and erect bowers of twigs before the altar.” 

Another interpretation of the words given here as “ bowers of 
twigs” is that they mean “baby-houses” made in play by the slave 
children of the house. Dark as is the blot of slavery upon ancient 
civilisation, one is always being reminded that the slaves (especially 
those who, like these children, were born on the estate) were well 
cared for, and, as a rule, kindly treated 

Tibullus praises the iural gods for having instructed men in all the 
arts of peace’ how first to cover the little log-hut with thatch, how to 
break oxen for the plough, how to put wheels to the cart. And he 
praises the husbandman for having been the first civiliser , the first to 
graft the apple, to wrrigate the garden, to press out the juices of the 
golden grape, even to invent the elements of music and poetry It 1s 
well to notice how usually the ploughman, not the shepherd, is the 
central figure in the Latin poetry of the country; 16 was mor 
bucolic than pastoral, Thus Tibullus pomts to the labourer as 
who first sang rustic words in determinate measure to relieve h 
from the wearimess of his long toil at the plough. It was 

‘labourer, too, who began to compose airs to the oaten pipe in 
time after meals, which, on the proper days, he sang to the garla 
images of the gods, The Roman peasant 1s not here represen 
piping to his divinities ; but pipers were very early employed 
temples, perhaps soon after the introduction of the pipe fro 
They seem to have been also engaged to attend funerals ; 
cut down the number that might be so employed to ten, an 
the pipers to eat in the temples. This led to a sort of s 
pipers left Rome in a body, but were brought back by as 
which is related by Livy and Ovid When they reapp 
were masked, to which Ovid ascribes the origi of peopl 
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strange dresses and chanting merry sayings to old-fashioned airs on 
the Ides of June”—practices suggestive of the ‘Carnival. ‘ With 
regard to piping in the temples, ıt would be interesting to know 
whether the custom of the Abruzzi peasants of playing on fife and 
bagpipe before the shrines of the Madonna (as they used to do during 
the Christmas week at Rome) does not date back to some pre-Christian 
practice. These rnde musicians have handed their art down from 
father to son from time immemorial, till it has become an instinct 
with them to throw a devotional meaning into their wild notes, which 
even the human voice rarely succeeds in expressing. 

Tibullus recalls how, of old, the villagers assembled once a year * to 
sing the praise of Bacchus, nen the leader of the best chorus or the 
best individual singer received a goat as a “ not-to-be-despised 
reward.” He does not add, because his readers did not need to be. 
told, that this early Attic folk-tournament, which was held to 
celebrate the opening of the new wine, was the humble origin of 
Athenian tragedy, the word “tragedy” bemg derived from the 
present of a goat 

In spite of his criticism of war, the poet had more than once a 
thought of returning to the camp, the only active life open to one who 
preserved a haughty detachment from the politics of the day, giving 
‘no word either of eulogy or blame to that head of the State whom his 
brother poets were saluting as divine. ' Sometimes, without doubt, a 
secret voice whisper ed to him that he was meant for a nobler part 
than that of pouring out upon worthless objects the treasures of a 
‘love which could not help forgiving. But-the personal ambition or 
impersonal enthusiasm that might have spurred him to sustained 
action was lacking, he knew his weakness perfectly; he turned 
himself inside out and examined the contents with a half con- 
temptuous smile. In theory he always~held to the same rule of life 


-——to enjoy while you may, while there is time: 
“ Be merry! See, the steeds of night advance, 
And yellow stars enweave their wanton dance ; 


After them, silent sleep with sombre wings 
And dreams of dark, mysterious countenance ” 


like the great Persian poet, of whom ha often reminds us, he 
only too well that a light heart is not to be had for the asking. 
dark dreams of his, which were probably a real experience, as 
~e than once alludes to them, cast their sHadow over his most 
raking hours. 
‘leave this Roman knight, taking a last look at his handsome 
In & simple dress, forestalling Toistors Levine by two 
years, he followed the ploughing oxen, or turned up the 
fork, or carried home a strayed lamb ın his bosom. 


Eve._yn MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 
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THE CASE FOR THE CURATES. 


HE present wonld seem to be a peculiarly fitting occasion for the 
initiation of certain much-needed reforms in the Established 
Church. Whatever may have been the chief cause which led to the 
defeat of the late Government, unquestionably that defeat was due in 
large measure to the Welsh Disestablishment Bull. Believing that 
the Church should be a self-governing body, some Churchmen have 
regretted the result. But for the moment, at any rate, Disestablish- 
ment must be ruled out of court. Church reforms are in the air. 
Should the Conservatives allow the present opportunity to slip, 
many waverers will, we believe, be reconciled to the severing of the 
Church from State patronage and control. Amongst other points 
especially pressing for reform, I would venture to draw the attention 
of Churchmen to the question of the unbeneficed clergy , for here the 
condition of things threatens speedily to become something of a 
scandal to the Church at large. It is almost a wonder that th 
Bishops have not taken the matter in hand. What little time th 
could spare from the discussion of the latest Papal Encyclical and 
formulation of impossible schemes of national education mght 
one would think, be devoted to this subject, since it is they who 
responsible for the ordination of curates. Numbers of the middle, 
and elderly remain unbeneficed and are unable to find employ, 
No doubt this 1s partly due to the insane craze of the present 
employing young men in every department of labour. It is 
common, for instance, for the manual labourer to dye his hair 
to disguise his years. But it 1s more largely the result of 
growth of curates in modern times, till they now number 
like one-third of the clergy. The assistant curate is, co 
speaking, a modern institution. Churchmen of an earlie 
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vided liberally for their ministers by a system of endowments; but 
their successors have not imitated this example, and the curate 
remains neither adequately nor permanently provided for One could 
tolerate the good-humoured sarcasm of contemporary writers of drama 
and fiction at the expense of the curate, although straws like these 
will show which way the wind is blowing; but unfortunately 16 can- 
not be denied that there are real and substant.:al grievances 

Being concerned in a recent movement which had for its object the 
investigation of the facts of the case with regard to the unbeneficed, 
and, if possible, the amelioration of ther lot, I have had favourable 
opportunities of arriving at a correct judgment in the matter. Were 
I at hberty to quote from the correspondence which I have received, I 
could a tale unfold; but ıt must suffice to giance more generally at 
the subject. These grievances may, in the main, be classed under. 
three heads * 

1. There is first of all the vexed question of tenure Nominally 
the law does not permit the incumbent, except when entering upon 
a new benefice, to give the curate notice to quit his post, but no case 
has ever come to my notice, nor have I ever seen it stated that the 
bishop refused such permission. He invariably sides with the stronger 
party, and counsels resignation for the sake of peace In practice, 
therefore, it comes to this, that the curate, though licensed by his 
diocesan, is in reality the private servant of the incumbent. Although 
in rare cases only, is the stipend provided from the pocket of his 
superior, yet the phrase, “So and so keeps a cmate,”’ is familiar 
enough in the country, 1f not m London. The rector can at any 
moment abrogate the licence of the bishop. The curate is in reality 
appointed by the incumbent and dismissed by him. \ Though both are 
equally priests in the Church, yet there 1s one law for the incumbent 
and another for the curate, and the law in this instance is not, as 
jurists are wont to assure us, on the side of the weaker party. The 
ector cannot be dislodged from his freehold, the curate’s tenure is 
secure This often leads to great hardship Dismissal for private 
d trivial reasons is not infrequent But other cases also occur 
re an incumbent and his curate may have worked together 
e happiest terms of loyalty and friendship for a period of years 
death or promotion removes the former from his sphere. The 
, then possibly advancing in years, is cut admft by the successor 
benefice, it may be to the regret of the whole congregation, 
nable to find fresh work. Arguing from the analogy of other 
s, and one might add common sense, 1t might have been 
that the curate was the most fitting person to succeed to the 
t no, the authorities appear to be agreed that it is not advis- 
yen a méritorious curate to succeed to a parish where he has 
orked as assistant, familiar though he presumably is with 
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its needs, This is a state of things which calls for remedy, and it 

has been suggested that such cases should be submitted to a Court of 

Arbitration But rather than this unseemly ventilation of grievances 

and washing of dirty linen in public, ıt would be better if the bishop 

were to nominate as wéll as ieense curates to a parish, thus reverting 
to the diocese as the umt of Church life. The bishop having made 

himself acquamted with the needs of a locality would appoint a 

suitable man to fill the vacancy, or he might nominate two or three from 

whom the incumbent might make his selection There would seem 

to be no reason why the curate so nominated should not work 

harmoniously with his superior, even though their views might 

not be identical ın avery particular There are High Church 

bishops and Low Church rectors; why not Low Church rectors 

eand High Church curates? Differences of this kmd would 

of course be borne in mind by the bishop im making his appomtments, . 
And even should those of dissimilar views be brought together, ıt 18 

not improbable that the congregation would be the gainers, inasmuch 

as they would have a better opportunity af hearmg the whole Gospel 

instead of a part of 1t Both would stall be teaching within the wide 

boundaries permitted by the Anglican Church The fact is that so 

little are the laity as a rule instructed in the Catholic faith, that very 

few are capable of accurately diagnosing from a man’s pulpit utterances _ 
what his views ate, always supposing that he has any. They assign 
a man to the category High, Low, or Broad, according to the use of 
the church where he serves Ontward regalia, dress, rather than 
teaching, settles the point for the majority. It 1s only the narrower 
kind of clergy and laity, who we may hope are rapidly disappearing, 
that would really object to diversity of teachimg from the pulpit I 
submit, then, the plan of nommation by the bishop as upon the whole 
considerably preferable to the present one of nomination by the 
imceumbent; though ıt 1s probable that none will be altogether satıs- 
factory until the laity have at least some Sort of share in the choice 
of their pastors. 

Theidentally, too, this plan would obviate another difficulty—t} 
growth of out-of-works amongst the ranks of the clergy Bush 
would refrain from giving mdiscriminate titles when well-tried m' 
ters remain unemployed. Nomination would be made from th 
vacancies as they occurred It will possibly be said that it 18 a 
thing for the bishop to refuse ordination to one duly qualifie 
professing himself to be called by the Spirit of God. Admitt 
yet such refusal would probably only be for a year or tw 
would appear that those once’ ordained have a prior claim, a 
be regarded as a distinct charge upon the whole Church 

We recollect, as amusingly illustrating the point, that M 
Pepys, in lis Diary, relates how he was one day walking 
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Fuller, and, amongst other things, they “discoursed of the liberty 
which the bishop takes to admit into orders anybody that will. 
Among others, one Roundtree, a simple mechanic, that was a person 
formerly of the flees He told me he would pian of it.” The 
cause of complaint would seem to be still with us 
2 The second grievance of the curate is the financial one For 
this the laity must ın large measure be held responsible, and it 1s to 
them that the unbeneficed must look for a solution of the problem 
They are, as a rule, culpably negligent as to the manner and amount 
of remuneration which the clergy receive. In the earlier years of life 
there is no haidship, the stipends of curates having considerably 
increased It ısın middle age and afterwards that the pinch comes, 
should the curate remain unbeneficed. Let it, then, be frankly recog- 
nised that, owing to the great increase m the number of the assistant\ . 
clergy, all cannot be beneficed Aman should no longer be regarded 
with suspicion if he remain without promotion. This need not be 
deplored, for spiritual influence does not depend upon position There 
are many who make excellent parish priests, and yet lack that capacity 
for business and organisation essential for the management of a large 
parish There would be little cause of complaint were there some- 
thing of the nature of a progressive stipend for the unbeneficed. In 
_ all other professions a man naturally hopes to make more money with 
advancing years He ıs content with small beginnings, if later life 
affords a prospect of increased ease and comfort. And this, we 
maintain, 1s a perfectly legitimate aspiration, neither worldly nor out 
of place in the parson, but according to the dictates of common-sense. 
Yet when this apparently self-evident proposition was mooted by 
myself at the recent meeting at Sion College, it was received with 
howls of execration on the part of a number of very juvenile curates. 
So virdlently was the merest suggestion of any improvement ın their 
temporal lot resented by them that, beginning with prayer, the meet- : 
‘ng ended with Billingsgate, till one was led to wonder who those 
yersons are who, when a clerical appomntment worth anything is vacant, 
ove heaven and earth in order to obtain it 
And it cannot fairly be laid at the door of curates that they have 
1 over-ready to publish their grievances. ‘They have, as a rule, 
‘willing to sacrifice themselves to their work. But the thing 
ens to become intolerable and injurious to the welfare of the 
ı at large Far from increasing, stipends decrease with 
ng years. The unbeneficed priest must be content to accept 
ineration at forty than when first admitted to orders. Just 
when the rector of a parish is regarded as in his prime, 
obably between forty and fifty, the curate finds his’ services 
ut, and himself a drug in the clerical market. What is ` 
curates’ augmentation fund 1n each diocese, which should 
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guarantee a progressive increase in stipend for the unbeneficed, not 
rising of course indefinitely, or a curate of fifty would be too expen- 
sive a luxury, but to a maximum of say £250. This would afford a 
fair prospect to those taking orders, even though they remained un- 
beneficed. There 18, we are aware,a Curates’ Augmentation Fund 
already in existence, which endeavours to raise the stipends of all 
those who have been fifteen years ın orders to £200 per annum. 
Unfortunately ıt 1s very inadequately supported The bishops þe- 
tween them contributed last year less than £30 to its funds, whilst 
incumbents are singulerly chary of perrutting its claims to be urged 
in their churches. We are confident that were the facts of the case 
thoroughly understood by the laity they would contribute more 
largely to angment the mcomes of their clergy, and this would be 
preferable to supporting schools for the maintenance of their children 
when the parents are dead. It can hardly be expected that if things 
are allowed to drift on as they are, men of the highest calibre will 
consent to take orders. Neither will parents and guardians who have 
spent large sums upon the education of their sons willingly allow 
them io sacrifice their prospects of worldly success, Already this is 
found to be increasingly the case. The proportion of those entering 
the ministry who have graduated at the Universities 1s steadily de- 
creasing We are far from asserting that men of humble origin will 
never make good pastors But the laity as a rule are very sus- 
ceptible upon this point, and it 1s probably the fact that a well edu- 
cated and refined gentleman will be the most competent to deal even 
with the lower classes of the community. It doubtless grates upon 
the better feelings to think of men calculating the chances before 
entering upon the work of the Church. But puttimg aside the case 
of those who have taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge, there 
remains a distinct temptation for others without such qualtfication 
to look upon the Church as a means of advancement in social 
position. 

Ib has been found necessary, we are told, by some of the colleges 
established for the training of lay workers, to extract from thei 
students a definite pledge that they will make no endeavour to pr 
ceed to Holy Orders. It would have been part of the work of 
proposed Curates’ Union to investigate these points and provide 
reliable information upon them. As far as our experience has 
it has tended to show,that incumbents, at any rate ın towns 
have advertised for curates have found no lack of replies, b 
they are forced to reject a great number of these as “ unsu 
and unsuitable in this connection will generally be found 
absence of a university degree or the manner and bear 
gentleman, If the laity really desire the Church to conti 
officered by men of the highest class, they will have to 
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such plan as we have suggested to guarantee for clergy, especially for 
those remaining unbeneficed, a more assured future. The Church has 
so far interested herself in the temporal condition of the newly 
ordained that she enjoins in the rubric that they be “ decently 
habited”; but it is sometimes forgotten that clothes wear out; and 
where wife and children have to be supported upon the current 
stipend, they soon become threadbare. We are far from defending 
improvident marriages, or regarding a clergymsn’s widow and children 
left totally unprovided for as a manifestation of the mysterious work- 
ings of Providence But the English people have shown that, as a 
rule, they prefer their clergy to be married This may be prudent, 
though Roman Catholics thmk otherwise Pat into plain Enghsh, ıt 
means that priests are human, and that the priest, like the doctor, 1s, 
in the course of his professional duty, frequently brought into delicate 
relations with the opposite sex. Though here again the laity, as is 
their wont, seem to draw a somewhat mcomprehensible distinction 
between incumbent and curate ‘The curate, though engaged in 
the same work as the rector, 1s usually preterred to be single, and 
incumbents do not hesitate to advertise for unmarried men But to 
sum up this part of the subject; though there are great prizes in the 
Church and a greater equalisation might not be amiss, it 1s, upon the 
whole, to the laity that the appeal must be made, and by them that 
the solution to the financial difficulty must be found. 

The suggested curates’ union had no ulterior aims upon the pockets 
of incumbents, often already empty enough. It was open to all, 
clergy and laity alike. The idea of curates crganising opposition to 
incumbents 1s absurd upon the face of ıt when ıt 1s considered that 
if is from the ranks of the unbeneficed thas the latter are recruited. 
In one particular only have the assistant clergy a legitimate cause for 
grumbling against their superiors. ‘This will be found ın the novel 
and ever-growing demands made upon them by incumbents, as may 
be seen by their advertisements For instance: the curate is fre- 
quently required to be young, to have no family, to-be musical, to be 
total abstainer, and the like. None of these things were any part 
the ordination vow, and they are condizions which one priest has 
right to impose upon another as a condition of being permitted to 
k ın a parish. 

The third point ıs one which may be more briefly dismissed. 
ack of representation in Convocation, in diocesan conferences, 
on the committees of various Church bodies. Property qualifi- 
as essential to the possession of a votə for Convocation must 
hed, and the question recognised as one between fellow-priests, 
f money. Should the present Parliament grant to the Church 
ble measure of self-government this point will become in- 
important As it is, curates probably have not troubled 
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themselves about representation in Convocation, Inasmuch as that body 
cannot introduce any reforms without the consent of Parliament, and 
so 1s little more than an interesting debating society. It should espe- 
cially be contended for that the unbeneficed should have a voice in the 
management of all additional curates’ societies ‘These societies, as 
at present constituted, sometimes impose very unfair conditions upon 
those whose stipends they pay, and tend to unjustifiably limit their 
freedom of thought end action 

In thus drawing attention to the unsatisfactory position of the un- 
beneficed clergy I have endeavoured to exaggerate nothing and to set 
down nought in malice. There will, of course, be cantankerous vicars 
and insubordinate curates These, we are happy to think, are not 
numerous, I have had in my mind rather the case of two plain men, 
incumbent and curate, of average common-sense and gentlemanly 
bearing, engaged in the same work. We cannot legislate for excep- 
tional cases or antiquated failures, Other schemes of ‘reform more 
drastic and far-reaching are, of course, easily conceivable, but the 
suggestions which I have made have, at any rate, the merit of sim- 
plicity they require no Acts of Parliament for their realisation ; and 
as such I commend them to the attention of practical Churchmen of 
whatever shade of belief 

A. G. B. ATKINSON. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION TO EXPERIENCE. 


“‘FANEHAT all our knowledge begms with experience,” says Kant, 

“there can be no doubt,” and our knowledge, being human 
knowledge, can only begin with human experience. The latter has 
been defined for us by a later philosopher than Kant, and one of the 
deepest thinkers of the present age, as “ knowledge of matters of fact 
recognised as such.” * The term ‘“ matters of fact” 1s, however, very ' 
widely inclusive. I perceive} this room in which I am writing, 1b 
has a defined shape, its walls and floor are of a particular colour, it 
contains various articles of furniture, each distinct from the other, 
each having its own form, consistency, degree of hardness, t2mbre of 
sound when struck, transparency or opacity, &c &c. These are all 
matters of fact, and I can verify theom—-2: c, make myself sure that I 
recognise them as such, by the help of my senses, by sight, touch, or 
hearing. But a thought passes through my mind. That I have the 
thought is no less a matter of fact to me than that I see the paper 
on which I am writing, or feel the pen between my fingers, yet I 
annot verify ıt by means of my senses. It is not because I see, or 
uch, or hear it, or by any inference from seeimg, touching, or 
ring, that having a thought 1s to me a matter of fact. If, however, 
ant this matter of fact to be recognised as such by others than 
lf, if I want to make them im this respect sharers of my 
1ence, then the senses come into play agan I speak to my 
men, or I write to them, and by the help of their sight or their 
they also are able to recognise my having a thought as a 
£ fact Yet the most direct knowledge of the thought 1s 
o needed no sensuous intermediary to become aware of it. 


reen, “ Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 16, p 20 
out this essay, to percerve is used 1n the sense of to be auare of, whether 
e are aware of be a physical or a psychical fact 
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It seems, therefore, as though we may divide matters of fact under 
two heads: (1) those which we “recognise as such” by the help of 
our senses, and (2) those in whose recognition the senses as ordinarily 
understood take no part; and in order to constitute human experience, 
recognition of both these classes of facts is necessary. We could not 
designate as a normal human being a man who fails either to know 
that he communicates with the outer world by means of his senses, or 
to know that he has thoughts With regard to this double knowledge, 
two important remarks must be made 

I In the first place, our manner of attaming 16 despite the wide 
difference which obtains at first sight, 1s fundamentally the same. It 
is through perceptron, or self-conscious piesentation, that we become 
aware of anything whatever, whether it be an object in the external 
world, a sensation, or a thought. Consequently without perception 
we could have no experience, as we understand experience, at all. If 
experience 1s the beginning of knowledge, perception is the beginning 
of experience, and facts of which we are directly conscious through 
perception, uopress us with a sense of reality unattamable in any 
other way Whatever our philosophic predilections may be, we alk 
in practice agree with Kant that one great test of reality is to “ be given 
first in perception.” It ıs of importance to remember, however, that 
the perception of which this 1s true is not only perception by means 
` of the senses, but that also by which we become aware of our mental 
processes. We are not more sure of perceiving light than we are of 
perceiving that we have thoughts The one certitude is on a par with 
the other. | 

JI. It 1s the fact that our perception is self-conscious. which welds 
together the two classes of matters of fact of which we have spoken 
in inseparable union, and renders human experience, however diversi- 
fied, one experience still The man does not confuse himself with his 
perceptions. He 1s present to himself im distinction from what 1s not 
himself , he mamtains and recognises his own identity through manı- 
fold changes, and even though it be “ ont of his weakness” that h 
shapes “the shadow Time,” yet he could not in truth so shape it if h 
were himself the child of Time, 1f, while conscious of succession in 
feelings and his thoughts ahke, he were not equally conscious 
the self which feels and thinks 1s not a succession either of tho 
or of feelings or of both, but remains unchangeably present as 
arise and pass 
. To be a self-distinguishing, self-presentang subject, a pe 
therefore the condition of human experience, and conseque 
to every man the ultimate fact of his own existence be 
beyond which he cannot go. The “ power to say ‘I am J 
very groundwork of Ins hfe Without it he could not live 
a man at all; and although some philosophers have tried 
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away the ego, and to regard it as & series of “states of consciousness,” 
the assertion may safely be made that such a doctrine is foredoomed 
to destruction whenever men seriously reflect upon it, for no effort of 
the intelhgence will enable us to evolve the consciousness of a one 
and ever-present self ont of a succession of any “ states” whatever, be 
they physical or psychical It is therefore of paramount importance 
to remember that no theory of experience can possibly be correct or ın 
accordance with facts which does not treat it from the point of view of a 
self, or rather of selves,* For a human being 1s not a solitary and isolated 
individual. He is one of a vast number of men, each of whom 1s à 
. self-presenting and self-distinguishing subject hke himself; and we 
.bave therefore to take into account another important and funda- 
mental fact It is, that human experrence agrees urth itself. In one 
sense, indeed, 16 is almost infinitely diverse, for no two men’s lives ara 
exactly the same, and not unfrequently the great dissimilarities of 
what we may call their mmor conditions, differences of era, of 
character, of social surroundings, of degrees of knowledge, somewhat 
obscure our apprehension of the fact that in ther great main out- 
lines they are essentially the same 
To take, the most obvious ulustration: Different as are the 
conceptions of the external world formed by the savage and the 


~ In this connection 1t may be interesting to cite the following remarks regarding 
the psychological aspect of this question “However much assailéd or disowned, 
the conception of a mind or conscious subject 1s to be found impheitly or explicitly 
in all psychological writers whatever,—not more in Berkeley who accepts it as a' 
fact than in Hume who accepts 1t as a fiction Wherever the word Subject, 01 
its derivatives, occuis in psychology, we might substitute the ward Ego and 
analogous derivatives, did such exist By pure Ego or Subject, it 1s proposed to 
denote the simple fact that everything mental ıs referred to a Self This psycho- 
logical conception of a self or subject, then, 18 by no means identical with the 
metaphysica] conception of a soul or mind-atom, or of mind-stuff not atomic, 1b may 
be kept as fiee from metaphysical implication as the conception of a biological 
individual, or organism with which ıb is so intimately connected The attempt, 
indeed, has trequently been made to resolve the former into the latter, and so to find 
in mind only such an individuality as has an obvious counterpart in this individuality 
of the organism, what we may call an objective individuality But such procedure 
owes all its plausibility to the fact thatit leaves out of sight the difference between 
the biological and the psychological standpoints All that the biologist means by a 
dog ıs ‘the sum of the phenomena which make up its corporeal existence’ (Professor 
Huxley, ‘Hume,’ English Men of Letters Series, p 171) And inasmuch as its pie- 
entation to any one 1n particular 1s a point of no importance, the fact of presentation 
all may be very well dropped out of account Let us now turn to Mind Why should 
not take this word or the word ‘soul’ simply as a name for the series of mental 
nomena which make up an individual mind?” Surely the moment we try dis- 
ily to understand this ‘question, we realise that the cases are different ‘ Series. 
‘ntal phenomena ” for whom? ‘For any passer-by such as might take stock of 
wogical dog? No, obviously only for that mdividual mind itself , yet that is 
`d to be made up of, to be nothing different from, the series of phenomena 
then, quoting J K Mnuill’s words, “to accept the paradox that something 
hypothesi 18 but a series of feelings, can be aware of itselt as a series ?” . 
1s too mild a word , even contradiction will hardly suffice It 1s as impossible 
s ‘‘ being aware of” by one term as 1b 1s to express an equation or any other 
yv one term what knows can no more be identical with what ıs known, than 
ith what it weighs If a series of feelings 1s what 1s known or presented, 
knows, what 16 18 presented to, cannot be that series of feelings, and this 
ard to the point Mill mentions—viz , that the infinitely greater part of the 
her past or future "— Encyclopædia Britannica, Art. “Psychology,” vol XX. 
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man of science, yet savage and man of science alike are compelled 
to regard it as m time and space, so that a moment's reflection 
suffices to remind us of the common capacities and common limita- 
tions, one of whose results 1s, that though to every human bemg 
the world exists only as he thinks it, yet he cannot think ıt as he 
chooses, but 1s compelled to do so in accordance with certain laws, 1t 
may be vaguely and imperfectly, or even not at all apprehended, but 
operative and imexorable always. In other words, there is a “ cosmos 
of human experience ’ into which every individual experience must 
fit-—an admission which in some form or other must be made by all 
schools of thought, and is accepted as a matter of course by the prac- 
tical man, 

In order to see what this admission implies, however,—-that is what 
human experience implies,—we must return upon our steps, and pass 
in brief consideration the assertion above made that to every human 
being the world existis only as he thinks ıt. The statement of course 
does not mean that each man creates the world for himself by 
thinking 16. Such a conclusion, apart from the absurdity of its 
making ‘‘ the facts of the world come into and go out of existence 
with their perception by tlus or that person,” is already negatived 
by the necessity under which each man lies of thinking the world 
in a particular way (a.e ,in accordance with general human experience), 
and no other” Because he 1s under this necessity, because no amount 
of thinking will alter facts, if 1s a common fallacy to suppose that 
the world exists quite apart from thought ‘‘The mind is supposed 
to derive its materials from, and to act only im response to, the 
action of the world upon it, but the relations which it establishes 
between the materials so derived in its processes of distinction and 
comparison, of conception, judgment and discourse, are supposed to 
be quite different, and to have a different source from things or 
matters of fact ın the world known.” t But this view ıs altogether 
unsatisfactory. It leaves us entirely at a loss how to explain the corre- 
spondence between the work of the mind and the order of nature 
how to account, for tha capacity of the former to reproduce the latte 
which, nevertheless, we always practically take for granted and fi 
ourselves justified in so doing by the result The very expres 
Order of Nature” should point to the true solution of the diffic 
for how can there be any order apart from some unifying pr 
which binds together the diverse elements entering into that or 
one related system, and is thus the very condition of its possi 
Such a unifying principle we find, and find only in the self-c 


* Tt 1s owing to the agreement of human expericnce with itself, that ac 
of ‘experience, that indispensable condition of progress, is possible Great e 
discoveries, great thoughts are not individual property, perishing with indi 
part of the heritage of the race, which they could not beif the ground-pla 
experience were not one and invariable 

+ T H Green, "Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 34, p 36. 
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intelligence of man; yet because the order of nature is independent 
of its recognition by any particular man, because ıt does -nob come 
into or go out of existence with mdividuals, or even with the whole 
human race, because general human experience agrees with. itself, 
and is not a matter of choice but of necessity, we are led to the 
conclusion that “1t must be a world which is already determined by 


thought, and existing only ın relation to thought, that is thus prior. 


to and conditions our individual acquaintance with it.”* But on 
what thought 1s the universe thus dependent for its existence? Not 
the thought of man, as we have seen, because that is mcomplete, 
limited, mterrupted, owing to 1ts individualisation; yet a thought to 
which the thought of man has some resemblance, because the world 
which 1t has determined is a world whose order the mind of man can 


grasp and reproduce. We must conceive of ıt then as the thought, 


of an eternal, self-distinguishing, self-realising Being, in virtue of 
whose existence the universe as we know it can alone exist. Thus 
a due reflection on what 1s implied alike m the order of nature and 
the order of human experience, seems to enable us (at any rate in 
an age which has learned semething of the deep significance of 
personality), to arrive, without the assistance of what is distinctively 
known as the Christian revelation, at the twofold conclusion of the 
divine existence and the presence of the divine principle in nature 
and in man; and moreover to perceive that limiting the meaning 
of the word personal to self-conscious, we have a right to say also 
that the Divine Being is personal. 

We are, however, enabled to go further than this. Man is not 
only conscious of an order of nature, he 1s conscious,—im very 
varying degrees according to his individual capacity, conditioned as 
it must be by external surroundings—of a moral order The world 
of his experience, the: world which he knows, is widely different from 
the world as he desires and strives to realise .it,} and which “depends 


on him in quite a different sense from that in which nature, or the ` 


yorld of experience, does so . . . for it does not depend on 
ty exercise of our powers, whether the sensible objects of which 
are conscious shall become real or no ‘They are already real.” f 
loes, however, always depend in part and sometimes chiefly on 
an exercise, whether particular actions or courses of conduct on 

rt shall become real, če, be carried out or not, and the first 
ecessary fo their realisation is that we should present to our- 

nds to be attained by them as objects of desire But objects of 

‘e not indifferent. ‘‘ Distinctively human actions” may be 


zomena to Ethics, "§ 184, p 151 
zards nature,” says Kant, “experience presents us with rules and is the 
ith, but im relation te ethical laws it 1s 1n the highest degree reprehensible 
‘ deduce the laws which dictate what I ought to do from what 1s done” 
vf Pure Reason,” p 224, trs Meiklejohn 
nena to Ethics,” § 36 


‘ * 


` ' d 
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‘life to be implied m the order of nature and of human experie 
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bad or good. I may desire a virtuous or I may desire a vicious 
gratification. In either case self-satisfaction~ im the realisation of 
my object is the end I have in view; yet there ıs a wide moral dif- 
ference between the two cases, The self-satisfaction armed at in the 
gratification of virtuous desires, we say, 1s morally good, and will be 
productive of good results, the self-satisfaction sought in the gratifi- 
cation of vicious desires, we say, 1s morally bad and will be productive 
of bad results. How, since self-satisfaction is always the object 
sought in ‘‘ distinctively human actions,” do we arrive at this distinc- 
tion between good and bad, and what does it imply °? 

“We call that good,” Mr. Spencer tells us, “which is fitted to 
the purpose for which: ıt was mtended”t That which is pro- 
ductive of good to man must therefore be that which conduces to 
the fullest realisation of his capacities, which makes him, to use a 
famihar, but very expressive phrase, ‘more of a man.” Now there 
cannot be any doabt that virtuous desires and their results as 
embodied in the history of mankind, whether regarded under its 
physical, its intellectual, or its moral aspect, do conduce far more to 
human “ progress,” tc the realisation, therefore, of human capacities, 
than vicious desires and their results. We are consequently 
enabled to say that the former are morally “good,” and the 
latter are morally “bad” Reflection upon the direction in which 
science and history teach us that human activity must be developed 
in order to compass human progress, shows us to this extent what 
moral good and evil are. Yetit is ymportant to remember that in 
all ages, in those whose conditions of knowledge and civilisation pre- 
cluded the possibility of such reflection, equally with those in which 
it has been specially prominent, there has existed in men “a moral 
sense, leading them in the path of rightly directed activity, and that 
irrespective of any individual pleasure or advantage to be gained 
thereby. At all times and under all circumstances, there has been 
present in the mind of men some dim consciousness of the truth tha 
“at is better to sufer for well-doing than for evil-doing,” howeve 
crude and inadequate the notion of what constitutes well-doig m 
be, and whether or not “the will of God be so” have conscio 
formed the groundwork of their belief 

Thus having acknowledged the existence of a supreme self-con 














that “in relation to which alone an intelligible world can ex 


* Self-satisfactior 1s nct here a synonym for pleasure The radical differenc 
the Hedonistic philosophers and Green, as explained by himself, hes in th 
the former define good generically as pleasure, whereas the latter defines 
which satis‘ies desire There 15 a far deeper difference between these tw 
than appears at first sight According to the first, the Hedonistic, pleasu 
sure alone is Self-sat.sfaction According to the second, pleasure may, an 
does, result from self-satisfaction, but the latter may also be found 
acceptance of such pain a» entirely precludes the possibility of accompan 

+ “Data of Ethics,” § 8, p 21 
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the presence of which in us 1s the condition of our knowing it,” we 
find that ıt is the condition also of our moral activity We are 
compelled to this further acknowledgment, because equally with 
‘distinctively human ” knowledge, “ distinctively human” conduct 
depends for its possibility upon the presence in us of that self- 
presenting, self-distinguishing consciousness ın virtue of which 
“ distinctively human ” life ıs alone possible. Moral activity 1s thus 
the activity of persons, and though we may readily allow that social 
good is the end towards which, consciously or unconsciously, that 
activity works, yet it can be attained only by means of individual 
efforts : 


“ There can be nothing in a nation, however exalted its mission, or in a 
society, however perfectly orgamised, which 1s not in the persons composing 
the nation or the society Our ultimate standard of worth 1s an ideal of e 
personal worth All othe: values are relative for, ın, oz of a person To 
speak of any progress, or improvement, o1 development of a nation, or 
society, or mankind, except as relative to some gieater worth of pesons, 1s 
to use words without meaning ’* 


This personal character of the moral ideal ıs due to the pre- 
sence in each man of the “ eternal consciousness ”; or, as we might 
more accurately put it, the eternal se/f-consciousness, in other 
words more familiar and more sacred, to his being a “ partaker in 
the divine life” And since the only path along which human advance 
is possible ıs a path that “makes for righteousness”, since justice, 
mercy, regard for others, the “ love which 1s the fulfillmg of law,” 
are continually and increasingly seen to be necessary conditions of 
the progress of mankind, we ars justified im ssying that the more they 
are realised in us, the more tke divine life is realised in us. But 
this 1s equivalent to the statement that justice, mercy, and love, in a 
word, moral perfection, ıs itself divine, and therefore, even as “ to 
have admitted that the world only exists as thought of, 1s to have 
aken the first step ın the only possible proof of the being of God ; ”t 
o to have admitted that our moral activity is the result of the 
resence in us of the same self-objectifying principle, which renders 
existence of an order of nature possible, is to have taken the first 













‘ Prolegomena to Ethics,” 3 18t, p 193 

e, according to transcendentalst principles, w.th which the writer so far 
as to be fully persuaded that :f we ever arrive at a satisfactory ratiocinative 
the existence of God, 1t must be by some form or othe of the transcenden- 
cument, in other words, by snowing the existence of God to be imphed in 
e Yet, however justifiable and weighty such a mode of argument may be, 
ver bring about the irresistible conviction which 1s characte1isuc of intuition 
dge given directly ın experience No man can be more fully convinced of 
an he 1s of his own existence, but his conviction is not the result of a 
reasoning <A weak point in transcendental.sm scems to be :ts slight grasp 
ortance of intuition,—perhaps because of the Kantian notion that it must , 
To realise certainly that God exists,—and this is what the mind and 
an crave for,—we must have experience of God It is not sufficient 
e that this existence 1s implied in all other experience 
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step in the only possible proof of the “ goodness,” 2 ¢, the moral per- 
fection of God. 

It is the first step only, however, for there immediately arises the 
question: How are we to regard the existence of evil? Moral activity 
1s not invariably good. We have seen that “ distinctively human ” 
actions may be bad as well as good. How comes it that if, hke our 
* distinctively human” knowledge, they are proof of the realisation of a 
divine life in us, thev can ever be bad ? The juxtaposition of knowledge 
and moral activity, moreover, suggests an extension to this question, 
for we perceive that we have as much need to inquire how it happens 
that knowledge can be defective and Inaccurate, as how it happens 
that moral activity can be wrongly directed. A partial answer to 
both inquiries lies in the fact that the realisation of the divine life in 

eman is a gradual process, that although human action and human 
knowledge are alike only explicable as the products of an “ eternal 
consciousness” reproducing itself in us, yet that in thus reproducing 
itself, ıt works under conditions of strict lrmitation, the most important 
of which, that whick may be said to involve all others, being what 
we know as fame, for time 1mphes succession, and development in 
time is necessarily development through successive stages; and 
development, seen piecemeal as self-conscious bemgs living in any one 
of its stages must see 1b, appears defective and inadequate to the 
capacities which it implies Nay, it not only appears, but is, nade- 
quate to those capacities, nasmuch as they are what they are, not by 
reason of their development in time, but of the eternal consciousness 
reproduced in them À 

We seem, therefore, to have arrived at the conclusion that evil is a 
merely negative result, the consequence of an as yet imperfectly 
realised life, so that further development ıs the sole remedy needful 
or effectual. It is difficult, however, to accept this view of the 
matter as representing the whole truth Development, though it 
must imply progressive stages does not necessarily imply that until 
the highest stage 1s reached, the developing lıfe 1s umperfect. Hach 
stage may be a perfect expression of the capacities so far evolve 
The bud may be perfect as a bud, though it has not the capacities 
the fully developed flower. Man as he is might be a perfect expr 
sion of the Divine hfe so far realised ın him, even though he 
conscious of a “prom:se and potency” not yet fulfilled Bu 
provisional perfection, if we may so name it, 1s exactly what 
true of human life under actual conditions It is not the 
expression of capacities so far evolved, because moral activity, 
only through the presence of the divine lıfe in us, has neve 
partially resulted in conduct which impedes instead of furthe; 
fuller realisation of that life. 

If this were indeed true, we should be landed in an a 
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hopeless paradox That moral activity should be possible only by 
virtue of the divine lfe in us and yet that the conditions of 
its realisation should be such that wrongly directed moral activity 
and all its terrible consequences should have resulted, seems to 
show a desperate contradiction at the very heart of things, and 
no more fearful statement of the problem of evil could be formu- 
lated Of itself 16 ıs sufficient to indicate how inadequate any 
mere analysis of experience ıs to solve the deeper questions of 
existence. Were this our only hope of answering them, we might 
.well resolve to let them alone, for this way madness lies. The 
Christian revelation proposes, however, another way Before turning 
to consider it let us briefly recapitulate the position in which we 
are left apart from that revelation. 

We are led indeed to the recognition of a personal God, but we 
have no concrete knowledge of Him We are in possession of 
no facts which can justify us in drawing any conclusions with 
regard to Him save those directly implied in the existence of the 
order of nature and of human self-conscious life, and these are 
inadequate to the satisfaction of those desizes and questionings, 
which are the immediate consequence of the presence of the 
“eternal consciousness” in us We are further led to the recog- 
nition of this presence, to perceive that man 1s a partaker in the 
divine life, and since he 1s so by reason of his personality, we cannot 
but believe that death does not annihilate that which, in so far as ıt 
18 indeed divine, 1s independent of time, and has neither beginning 
nor end Yet to our mdividual consciousness there is a beginning 
of our personal life, and we are unable to say with certainty 
whether the change which takes place at death may not be such that 
though ‘the self-conscious beg which comes from God must be 
for ever continued in God,” yet its dissociation from earthly con- 
ditions may involve unconsciousness of the persistence of our own 
ersonality. For all practical purposes, and to ordinary human ap- 
rehension this 1s equivalent to annihilation We cannot indeed be 
all sure that such unconsciousness results from death. Many con- 
rations would lead us to suppose that it does not,” but we 
not the positive knowledge which our whole nature seems to 















ese cannot be better stated than in the words of the same write: from whom 
nt quotations have already been made ‘‘ There mar be reason to hold that 
capacities of the human spuit not 1ealisable in persons under the conditions 
ciety that we know, o can positively conceive, or that may be capable of 
m the earth Such a behef may be warranted Fy the consideration on the 
of the premise which the Spint gives of itself, both im its actual occasional 

band inthe aspirations of wh.ch we are mcividually conscious, on the 
tof the linntations which the necessity of confinement toa particula: social 
sems to impose on individual attainment We may in consequence justify 
aon that the personal hfe which historically or on earth 1s lived under 

ich thwart ifs development, 13 continued in a society, with which we 
ns of communication through the senses, but which shares in and carries 
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demand in a -matter so momentous; and in face of the terror of 
death, and the agony of bereavement, we are left to a balance of 
probabilities, 

Lastly, we are led to a statement af the problem of evil which 
presents it ın the most overwhelmingly terrible manner (see p 9), 
and without the hope of solution. Thus, despite the important con- 
clusions at which we have arrived, we aie still without any answer 
to the most pressing and recurring questions raised by the actual 
‘conditions of our daily life. We do not know our future destiny , we 
have no glimmering of what meaning may underlie this fearful 
incubus of moral evil. In order to find any answer to such questions 
as these an extension of experience is necessary, at least 11 we agiee 
with Kant that all knowledge begins with experience , because the 
«experience which we azquire in our intercourse with nature, and in 
our mental history, does not of itself suffice as the groundwork of any 
such knowledge as we need here. It must be based upon some cer- 
tain insight into the divine nature, for the key to the meaning 
underlying moral evil, to man’s “ultimate good,” and to his future 
destiny, lies ir what God is Moreover, the knowledge must be of 
such a concrete kind as to be available not only for a chosen few, 
deep thinkers and mighty reasoners, the elect of the race, but for 
‘the man ın the street ” also, for the myriads of busy tollers whose 
labour is so necessary end important to the welfare and progress of 
mankind, while the conditions of its fulfilment effectually preclude 
them from the endeavcur or the inclination to solve the problems of 
life by philosophical meditation, though the pressure of such problems 
is felt with even more practical insistence by the worker ın his work 
than it is by the thinker im his seclusion Birth and death, sorrow 
and joy, unrealised aspirations, disappointed hopes, these enter into 
the expeilence of all men, and since im all men the “ eternal con- 
sciousness ” 1s reprocucing itself, the sama great questions, differing in 
form but not ın substance, will ın all men,—however diverse their ex- 
ternal conditions,—be the result of that experience. Nothing bu 


further every measure of perZection attained by men under the conditions of life th 
we know Or we may contcnt ourselves with saring that the personal self-consci 
being, which comes from God, 1s forever continuedinGod Or we may pronounc 
problem suggested by the constant spectacle of unfulfilled human promise 
simply insoluble But meanwhile the negative assurance at any rate must re) 
that a capacity wkich 1s notuing except as personal, cannot be realised by an 
personal modes of being ”—T H Green, ‘ Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 185, p 
This last sentence seems to suggest an argument which Green does not use, bu 
to many minds carries great weight The “persoral mode of being” 1s the hi 
know On the theory of evolution 16 1s implicit 12 '‘ nature ” from the begin 
appears to be the culmination of all lower existence As such its practical 
tion (which its re-absorption into the Divine Being would be) seems a 
probable hypothesis If the ete1nal consciousness 1s reproducing itself in us 
that reproduction, having attained the self-conscicus stage, ever fall below 1t 
from it again’ That 1t will mse above any stage now conceivable to us 1s 
seem the inevitable corollary to past experience, but that continued rise | 
process of evolution can suf mean modification and development, not dest 
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further experience, experience extending into a region beyond that in 
which these questions take shape, so that they can be looked upon 
from the standpomt of a superior knowledge, will avail to set them 
at rest. Now the Christian revelation claims to give just such’an 
extension of experience, and it is proposed to enter into an 
examination of the way in which this claim 1s made good. 

Perhaps it will be as well to point out at starting that, in speaking 

of an extension of experience, we are not speaking of some unique 
process, but of that which in familar matters is continually happening 
It is a commonplace in the present day that a new experience is the 
sine qué non of new knowledge ; the whole inductive method of which 
modern science is so proud, and which has borne such magnificent 
fruit, 18 simply a recognition of this principle, and, to take a familiar 
instance, the vast additions to human experience, and consequently to 
human knowledge, which have ensued from tke discovery of unknown 
countries, or the further exploration of those partially known, form 
one of the most striking illustrations we can have of the results of 
extended experience. A case more closely connected with our present 
subject, and of which no human being is without direct knowledge, 
is that of ‘“‘ making a friend.” In order to do this, we must in some 
manner be brought into immediate communication with a person pre- 
viously a stranger, of whose existence possibly we were unaware, and 
through his actions and his thoughts, so far as they are communicated 
to us, we gain experience of his manner of lize, his mental and moral 
characteristics, the conditions internal and external which have made 
him what he is, and so we come to know hin, ‘‘to appreciate him,” 
as the saying is, to give him our affection and our confidence A 
new experience has brought us new knowledge, and may materially 
alter the complexion of our future hfe But this new experience 
could not have been gained without the consent of the person whom 
wə come to know Nay, more than thjs, he must even take an active 
part in rendering it possible, for, if he refuses to enter into, com- 
munication with us, 1f he veils his motives and conceals his thoughts, 
we can never have any real knowledge of him, none to which it 
ould, be safe to trust,'or which could result in awaking our 
endship. 
Now we have seen that the Divine Being is personal, and that the 
roduction of the ‘‘ eternal consciousness” in us results in making 
vsons. Consequently any concrete knowledge of God must neces- 
be a personal knowledge, the knowledge of a Person by persons 
s the knowledge rendered possible by the Christian revelation , 
es use of the power we possess of gaining experience, and 
experience knowledge, of one another, in order to enable us 
experience, and through experience knowledge, of God ‘The 
came flesh,” says St. John, “and dwelt among us, and we 
XIX, I 
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beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father ”” And 
again “That which we have heard, that which we have seen with 
our eyes, that which we beheld and our hands handled concerning the 
Wotd of lite . . . . that which we have seen and heard, declare we 
unto you also”T Thus the new experience begins in the old familiar 
way, by seeing, touching, hearing; and, just as in all other cases, 
this experience results im a distinct impression of the person producing 
it proper to Him and to Him alone He is judged, as we judge our 
fellow-men, by what He 1s seen to do, and what He is heard to say, 
and the impression produced is “that never man spake like this 
Man,” that in beholding Him, His followers beheld “the only 
begotten of the Father.” 

The facts of Christ’s lfs on earth are well known; there is no need 
to recapitulate them here, Before turning to the consideration of 
what that life and that teachmg manifested, however, ıt will not be 
out of place to draw attention to one most remarkable effect which 
He alone, of all religious leaders, has ever succeeded in producing. 
It is that when His visible presence ceased from among His disciples, 
when they could no longer speak with Him by word of mouth, when. 
they knew that He had passed out of earthly conditions, they still 
remained certain that He had not left them, that they could com- 
municate with Him as directly as before, that His power was working 
in them and among them, that the faith which they were giving up 
their hves to promulgate, must triumph because it was not faith m 
One who had been and was no more, but m One over whom death 
had no power, and whose living and all-enablmg presence was with 
them still However this effect may be explained,—and some very 
strange and forced explanations have been given of 1t,—there cannot 
be the smallest doubt that ıt was produced The most casual reader of 
the Epistles cannot fail to notice this ‘1 live,” says St. Paul, “ yet 
no longer I, but Christ hveth ın me” f “TI can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me; ’§ and these two expressions are 
typical of the whole spirit of the apostolic writimgs. All that 18 
done, all that ıs taught, all that 1s suffered, is done and taught and 
suffered in the power of Chiist, who 1s “alive for evermore,” This 
effect, as we have already said, 1s not only exceedingly remarkable 
it is unique No other religious teacher has ever succeeded in ~ 
impressing the minds of his disciples as to make them feel that 
his case death was annihilated, that after ıb, as before it, they v 
_ still living and working m his immediate presence and by his 
Nor was this belief confined to those only who had “known Christ 
the flesh.” It was as strong in the numerous converts of the ap 
as In the apostles themselyes——nay, surviving all the vicissitu: 


* Johnı 14 (The quotations throughout are made from the Rev:sed Ver 
+ 1 Johni 1,3 t Gal u 20. § Phil iy 13 
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the religion in which ıb is a distingmshing feeture, ıt has descended 
unimpaired through nearly 2000 years to our own time. At the 
present day there are thousands of men and women who, equally with 
the Apostle Paul, declare that whether they “ live, they live unto the 
Lord, or whether they die, they die unto the Lord,’* to whom 
the presence of Christ is not a hypothesis, nor an article of faith 
which they profess as a matter of form, but the deepest reality of their 
ltves, that to which all other facts are relative and subordinate. 

The explanation of this remarkable effect produced by Christ is 
stnkingly expressed by St. John in words sometimes mistakenly sup- 
posed to savour of mysticism, because they arə not understood in the 
simple and literal sense in which they were interded: “ The life was 
manifested, and we have seen and bear witness, and declare unto you 
the life, the eternal lfe which wes with the Father and was manifested* . 
unto us.” t The experience which was gained through contact with 
Christ was thus experience of a higher, fuller, more powerful life, a 
life transcending that lived in the flesh, whose far-reaching might and 
beneficence stamped ıb as more than human, as being the very lfe of 
God 

That the life should manifest itself in a person was the condition of 
its being manifested at all, if we accept the conclusion arrived at 
through previous considerations, that the Divine Being is personal, 
for ib ıs evident that no impersonal mode of existence could express 
that which is personal That ıt should be manifested in a human 
person was the condition of its solving to human understanding the 
problems of human existence, and that for two reasons—(1) because 
otherwise than “expressed in terms of humanity” man could not 
attain to any such concrete knowledge of God as we have before 
demonstrated that he needs; (2) because equally with the certainty 

that he knows God, he needs the certaimty that God knows him, 
understands his limitations, and the darkness and difficulty which, 
under actual conditions, those limitations imply. The question, Is 
shere knowledge with the Most High ? 1s not always asked ın a scoff- 
g and defiant spirit. Those who come much into contact with 
man sin and sorrow cannot but have had to face in themselves or . 
ers some form of the heartsick inquiry, Can there be a God who 
s these things? Can He know what they are to us? The 
r to this question lies in the Christian revelation. He knows, 
ly because the “ eternal consciousness ” must presumably be 
of all of which it renders the knowledge vossible, but because 
mitted to those very limitations which are the conditions of 
Xperience, because “ He humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
o death.” t 

rire difficulty is not infrequently raised with regard to the 


t Rom xiv 8 t John1 2 t Phil 1.8 
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Incarnation on account of the apparent humiliation involved to the 
divine nature. Is ıt not entirely at variance with any conception we 
can form of the eternal majesty of God? The reply may certamly be 
made’ Not 1f we have given due weight to the considerations which 
lead to the conviction that the “eternal consciousness ” reproduces. 
itself in human self-conscious life , or, in simpler and more expressive 
words, that man is made m the image of God If he is thus cer- 
tainly, thus truly partaker in the divine life, and 1s so stamped by the 
personal mode of his own existence, then there ıs no @ priorz difficulty 
in the conception that tkat existence, even with all its actual limita- 
tions, may have been’ made the vehicle in one supreme instance of 
expressing, ın so far as init lay, the Personal Source of all personal hfe. 
The @ priors difficulty, we say, 1s thus removed ; but we could never, 
ef course, have presamed to conclude in consequence that such an 
event would happen, for as Kant tells us: 


** From the mere conception of a thing 1t 15 impossible to conclude its exis- 
tence For let the concept be ever so complete, and containing a statement 
of all the determinations of the thing, the existence of it has nothing to do 
with all this, but only wita the question, Whether such a thing 1» given so 
that the perception of 16 can ım every case precede the conception For the 
fact that the conception fiecedes the perception merely indicates the pos- 
sibihty of its emstence , 13 1s the perception that presents matter to the 
conception that 1s the sole test of realty’ * 


Thus we should have no right without the experience of the Incarna- 
tion to have assumed that ıt had been, or that ıt would be, but we 
have the right to say that the conception of the possibility of such an 
event contains no self-contradiction A conception shown to be in 
contradiction to “ the analogies of perception ”"—.¢, to the order of 
human experience, may, 1f ıt really 1s so shown, be declared to be im- 
possible It not only has no existence, it could have no existence. A 
conception, on the contrary, which is in manifest harmony with that 
order, at any rate, could be real, if ıt is able to stand the test of 
reality by having been given first “in perception” This 1s what 1s 
claimed for the Incarnation, ıt was given first ın perception, bu 
when the reality of what was thus given 1s called in question (as 
sometimes is), because it ıs supposed not to be m accordance w 
the order of human experience, we may undoubtedly answer that 
a difficulty only arises from an madequate view of what that e 
rience implies What ıt does imply has formed the subject o 
first part of this essay, and if the conclusions there arrived g 
justified, then the claim that the Incarnation is m harmony bot, 
the order of nature and the order of human experience 1s justifi 

But we have yet to see what reply the Christian revelatio 















* Critique of Pme Reason,” Meiklejohn’s translation, p 16% 
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to certain questions unanswerable without it. In entering upon this 
consideration it is necessary to bear in mind that since it is the 
revelation of a Person to persons, it cannot be solely contained in any 
historical records, however sacred and venerable. The supreme 
importance of these records lies in the facts (1) that they present the 
impression made by Christ on those who wera most in contact with 
Him durmg His life on earth, (2) that they reproduce Christ's 
teaching. They thus form a powerful incentive to test the truth of 
what 1s asserted with regard to Him, by an appeal to Himself on the 
part of each person to whom these records are accessible, and who is 
sensible of the unique significance of the history they contam. But 
In no instance can the perusal of a history take the place of direct 
communication with a person. To have knowledge of Christ, and of 
God through Christ, experience 1s as necessary as it is to every other 
. form of knowledge. It will be objected however: This is not possible 
to us in the same sense in which ıb was possible to the first disciples. 
We cannot see and hear and handle as they did. Without doubt 
this 1s true; but 1t will be remembered that in commencing to treat 
of our subject, it was pointed out that experience, «e, knowledge of 
matters of fact, recognised as such, ıs of two kinds, because 
there are two classes of matters of fact,—those which we recognise 
as such by the help of our senses; those which we recognise as 
such without that help The experience which the first disciples 
had of Christ was of both these kinds First they knew Him 
“after the fesh,” their imtercourse with Him was by word of 
mouth, their knowledge of His presence was through sight and 
hearing and touch. Later they knew Him after this manner no 
longer, their knowledge of His presence was attained in that 
more direct, and apparently, but perhaps not really, more subtle 
manner in which we become aware that we have thoughts. His 
presence was to them, and is to those who are sensible of it now, 
recognised as a matter of fact in ano more and no less mysterious 
anner than this* If ıt be said that we have no right to assume 
e possibility of such*a manner of communication between person 
d person, the answer 1s, we do not assume it, That which is 
atter of experience is not assumed because ıt 1s unexplained, if 
shere would be very little basis left for knowledge of any sort ; 
.belief in such experience is refused by this or that person on 
ound that he is a stranger to it, we have no argument by which 
suade him, any more than we have to persuade a man born 
the existence of light. We cannot in either case give the 
















be observed that what 1s said by no means regatives the possibility of the 

of “material” agency, but, on the contrary, strongly indicates 1ts proba- 
ce every human thought “ has 1ts correlatıve 1n the physics of the brain,” 
we become aware of in the same manner as we become aware of having 
st presumably also have such a correlative 
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experience necessary to knowledge, and without ıt that knowledge is 
impossible. 

But ıt is time that we should tun to the direct consideration of 
(1) What that extension of experience attainable through the 
Chiistian,revelation enables us to know of God; and (2) What answers 
are thus rendered possible to the fundamental problems of human 
existence 

(1) We have already to some extent replied to the first of these 
questions by pointing out that the experience gained by: contact with 
Christ 1s the experience of a life recognised through its effects to be- 
divine and embodied im a person. A little more stress, however, 
requires to be laid on the latter of these two statements, for there is. 
an enormous difference between the abstract recognition of the per- 

° sonality of God and the recognition of Him as manifested in a human 
person ‘The one enables us to form a consistent theory of the uni- 
verse, mecluding self-conscious hfe; the other renders audible the 
voice that strikes throcrgh the bewilderment and perplexity of our 


individual lives: 
“ Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here, 
Face my bards fashioned, see 1t m myself, 
Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee ”* 


A diffused and abstract personality, 1f such a difficult conception can 
be intellectually real.sed at all, certainly could not be expressed in 
the above terms; but these are exactly the terms in which Christ 
has enabled men to think of God, and by which He has won their 
undying loyalty and perfect trust He who could be “touched with 
the feeling of our indarmities,” ‘who was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin,” “ who, bemg ongmally God, counted it 
not a thing to be grasped to be on an equality with God, but took 
upon Him the form of a servant and became obedient unto death,” 
could and can enable His followers to grasp the truth that God i 
love, and that from that love, as manifested in Himself, nothing cay 

separate them r 
And thus we procəed a step further, and perceive tbat, as Chr 
had the power, so He had the words of “eternal life” He c 
explain as well as demonstrate, and his entire teaching may 
summed up in the name by which He designated God, the Fa 
and the claim which He made to be Himself the revelation 
Father. On the authenticity of thig claim the whole of Chri 
rests, for, though there have been frequent attempts to sepa 
teaching of Christ with regard to God from its true basis, 
such attempts must always prove futile. We might as w 
separate the theory of any special science from the experim 
r R Browning, “An Epistle ” 
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on which ıt is founded. Such a procedure would be laughed to scorn 
by all who have learned to appreciate and follow the ‘inductive 
method,” by all, that is, whose opinion on the subject is worth having 
Why then should ıt be considered possible to adopt it mm the sole 
instance of Christianity? The enormous revolution produced by 
Christ in man’s whole conception ot God has been due to the fact 
that it was “given first ın perception” Christ manifested God 
because He was God, not because He could reason about God, and 
this is why the words which He spoke were so weighty and so convince- 
mg He testified of that which He knew, not of that which He assumed, 
or hoped, or desired, or arrived at by a process of deductive argument. 
‘He spake,” said those who heard Him, “as one haymg authority, 
and not as the scribes” By endeavouring to separate His teaching 
from Himself, we are domg our best to reduce Him to the level of 
the scribes, and so to rob that teaching of all authority whatever. 
The Fatherhood of God, we have said, sums up the Christian 
revelation It 1s also the truth which in all religions men have been 
gioping after, but either it degenerated into the grotesque and often 
revolting fancies of the heathen mythologies, cr ıt was lost in the lofty 
‘abstractions of philosophy in which a few select thinkers could find 
repose and satisfaction, but which was of no avail to meet the needs 
of the suffering, striving multitude, Even the keen spiritual insight 
of the Jews led them no further than the faith that God held a special 
relationship to them Their idea was not so much that they belonged 
to God as that He belonged to them, and herce the narrow exclusive- 
ness which characterised them. It was Christ who first gave to men 
the true conception of the Father, equally unexpressed by the sensualism 
of mythology, the abstractions of philosophy, and the limitations of 
Judaism. “He that hath seen me,” said Chmst, “hath seen the 
Father,”* and ın Him absolute purity and truth were united to the 
tenderest human sympathy and the most wide-minded and impartial 
acknowledgment of the divine relationship to man as man t} Further, 
He claimed as His own of right that life cf the Father which He 
anifested © “ As the Father hath life in Himself, even so hath the 
n life in Himself”t “I am the resurrection and the life” § 
d this hfe He showed to be pre-eminently a lie of sacrifice, equally 
he ‘‘self-emptying,” which the very possibility of the Incarnation 
ved, to the consummation of that self-emptying in the death on 
ross. He gave the supreme illustration of His own saying: 
at loseth his life shall find 1s” By laying ıb down and taking 
, He proved that death has no power over the life of man, 
it has no power over the hfe of God which He has umparted 
to the human race collectively, but to every separate member 
e; He proved that because He hves we shall live also, not as 


+See Matt v 44,45, vı 9 xxvm 19 £ Lukexı 2 § Johniv 23. 
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part of the general sum of abstract self-conscious being, the “ eternal 
consciousness ” but in our own individual human personality. 

2. Thus the way m which the Christian revelation answers the 
problems of human existence, is by showing us the life from which 
our life ıs derived as that not of a God of infinite power and intel- 
hgence merely, fashioning worlds and systems after some vast and 
incomprehensible ideal in attaining to which individual existences 
are of no account, but of a God whose power and whose wisdom are 
conditioned by eternal love, satisfied with nothing less than the im- 
parting to His creation of His own indissoluble and perfect life. To 
beings thus dive im ongin, thus stamped with the divine likeness, 
the goal of development is the full realisation of that sonship 
potentially theirs from the beginning of their individual self-conscious 

“existence, and to the attainment of which the possession of a life 
within certain limits wdenendent of its source, and consequently 
capable of error, is a necessary condition * Thus, while the meaning 
of the actual existenca of evil 1s that the freedom of sonship has been 
abused, the meaning of its possible existence ıs that men are mdeed 
sons, not to be coercad but developed into true understanding of and 
union with the Fathar, m whose sight their inestimable worth 1s suck 
that no cost 1s too great, no conditions too terrible, to be imposed upon 
Himself, ın order that they shall enter at last mdividually and collec- 
tively upon the full possession of their glorious birthmght. A dim 
belief ın such a birthright 1s, as we have seen, rendered possible by a 
philosophy which, while ignoring the fundamental facts of Christiamity, 
is nevertheless impragnated with its spirit, but we have seen also 
that it 1s not adequate to the needs of man because it does not include 
within its scope that extension of experience which 1s necessary 1n 
order to enable us to do more than “faintly trust the larger hope.”: 
What the Christian revelation does ıs to change that “ faint trust” 
into the certainty which comes of direct experimental knowledge. 
More than this we do not need. Less than this can never satisfy, 
beings to whom ın the actual conditions of thew existence the rea 
must be “ given first In perception.” 









EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 


¥ For a friler elucidation of the thought here indicated, the writer may perh 
allowed to refer to two chapters (‘*The Knowledge of Good and Evil” an 
Divine Sacrifice’’) ın an already published work, ‘ Progressive Revelation ” 
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E cannot make things better than they are; but they may be 
better than they seem; and, anyhow we ought to face 
them, Mr. George Russell said well at the Eighty Club that ‘‘ it was 
time we should go out of mourning for the General Election, and 
address ourselves vigorously to the duty of criucising and opposing a 
Government placed in office by forces of timidity and selfishness.” 
This truly represented the note of Inberal feeling which prevailed 
throughout the country in December. In this spirit the New Year 
should be begun. Except ın the curiously feeble passage about 
Constantinople affairs, the speech of Mr. John Morley at Newcastle, 
which preceded that of Mr. Russell at the Eighty Club, sounded 
the same note. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at Blairgowrie, 
echoed ıt emphatically. But the leaders of the Laberal party must 
understand, 1f any good ıs to be done soon, that the members of the 
Liberal party are-——as an American would say—yust hungering to be 
ed. They are longing for the full sense of hfe, which only stout 
eadership can give. In the mood in which they are entering on the 
ew Year they are overjoyed with themselves, after the languor 
depression of September, October, and November, to find the 
dence of better days as truly surviving as the convictions upon 
ch-—whether right or wrong in tactics—they have alike in good 
and in bad shaped their policy. But before doffing their 
ning ıb is necessary for them to see that they have “ something 
r, and the garments which they don should be of a fashion 
be approved for 1896 
umerating, for purposes of ratification, the measures upon 
he Iaberal party are still resolved, Mr. Morley barely men- 
o better adjustment of the relations of the House of Lords 
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and the House of Commons The circumstances of the time are 
quite enough to account for this, but, as all Liberal measures are 
for the next few years equally ımpossıble, there 1s no really good 
reason for not saying that such an amendment of the Constitution 
as will, if necessary, override patrician opposition to the people's 
will must, untl carried, hold its place in the Inberal programme. 
The late General Election suggests that there are occasions when 
the people will raily to the support of the Upper House; and ıb 


_ may, so far, favour the theory that the House of Lords is entitled 


to withhold assent from any measure until a General Election 
has been taken upon it But, failmg a reform of the House of 
Lords which should make its composition fairly correspondent to 
the balance of parties in the House of Commons, the Inaberal 


. party are bound to msist on such a change as will render the 


ultimate will of the people clearly and immediately operative. 
The soundness of Lord Rosebery’s democratic doctrine on this issue 
1s not in the least degree impugned by the fact that the con- 
gtituencies returned to office the party to which the House of Lords 
ridiculously appertains. 

The verdict might have been the same if the question sub- 
mitted had been the conduct and prerogatives of the Upper 
House, for, leaving on one side any supposed imclination of the 
Enghsh people with a Tory fit on to defend the Second Chamber, 
the House of Lords was the effective champion of the interests which 
Liberal legislation was supposed tomenace, At all events the deci- 
sion was such as the Peers desired, and such as could not but con- 
vince them thet in any appeal to the people they would have fair 
play and a good chance. 

But what did the election turn on? and what carried it? The 
moral of the figures of the poll is to be found in the conclusion that 
the Tory or reactionary impulse was widespread. It was the univer- 
sality, rather than the depth of the preponderance of sentiment, that 
produced the majority out of proportion to the actual numbers o 
the votes. 

The reason for this universality, this widespread preponderance 
anti-Liberal feeling, was that the [aberal attack was also widespr 
The vested interest of clerical supremacy may not have affe 
Liberals everywhere; the vested interest of the publican ma 
have been everywhers cherished, nor that of the landed prop 
But when all these thiee imterests were attacked at once—and at 
not merely by way of the assertion of principles, but by 
attempts at legislation—there was no constituency m which 
other did not naturally find determined supporters. In me 
all three did; in all one or more did. 

It would seem, therefore, to be bad party tactics to stir uy 
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foes at once Nor is this low ground to take. For there can be no 
obligation to attempt everything simultaneously. The ‘ filling up of 
the cup” is now seen to have been conspicuously and fatally artificial 
in ibs idea, as ıb was irritating all round m its attempted execution. 
The greatest mistake was made in not dissolving on the rejection of 
the Home Ruie Bill That we can all see now A General Election 
on that issue in 1892 would have taken place under the auspices of 
Alr Gladstone; would have raised distinctly the question of Lords 
and Commons, would have been conducted by Mr. Gladstone on that 
line with intense and kindhing vehemence; would have been much 
more likely to yield a Liberal victory than we can well imagine 
after all this period of desultory and despairing trouble , and whether 
success attended ıb or not, ıt would have brought us, at the present 
point of time, so much nearer the next “swing of the pendulum” 
whereas ever since 1892 the time, for party purposes, though fortu- 
nately not for the interests of the nation, has been absolutely wasted. 
It was clearly a gioss miscalculation to prefer a course of policy which 
in reference to success or failure could only have the effect of inutat- 
ing and combming the enemies of the Liberal party. 

And here we come to a crucial feature of party fights. Every one 
who is associated with a vested interest fights resolutely and despe- 
rately for the preservation of it—-for self-preservation. On the other 
hand, the attacking party has no personal mterest—it is a fight of 
principle, and hence the only keen enthusiasm obtainable for the 
attack 1s that evinced by men of 1deas—-men who care for political 
principles as principles. These are a very smal: mmonty The only 
chance of overthrowing a powerful vested interest 1s to have the whole 
community outside that interest enlisted on your side But if at the 
same time you are threatening or attacking other interests, those who 
benefit by them will not join your army ın the attack, but will make 
common cause with your enemy. The Church joined the publicans 
because she also was attacked ; whereas probably, if the onslaught had 
been in a fair field against the liquor trade alone, the Liberals might 
ave reckoned upon support from a certain proportion of the clergy. 
7e may say the same as to the interest concerned ın land. 
he pith of the matter was that each of these interests was fighting 
tively and directly for the pocket Every small squire, every 
‘yman, and every publican knew that a Tory success meant money 
pocket. 
unless there are to be great disappointments, the result will 
hat, from the low pomt of view of the pocket, these men were 
They are expecting to get something out of the next Budget 
ious and certain pecuniary gain, or hope of gain, was a motive 
n actual working immeasurably stronger than the patriotic 
which alone the Liberals had to offer for the encouragement 
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of their followers. Only a few are capable of altruistic fervour. A 
£5 note appeals to avery member of every class. 

It may be asked, “Can the Liberal party compete with such offers ? 
Is ıt not debarred from doing so by its principles?” The reply is 
twofold—first, that there are Liberal measures which are legitimately 
productive of material advantages, though this might be a bad reason 
for giving them precedence, secondly, the Liberal party should make 
sure of not giving eny handle or advantage to their opponents, whose 
temptations to mercenary electors are gross and mountaimous. The 
lesson to be learnt :s one of tactics. It 1s a lesson for the immediate 
and for the more distant future, It begins to be of importance this 
year. It will crease in importance as the fortunes of Mimstry and 
Opposition shape themselves It should be learnt at once and prac- 
tised assiduously. 

‘Tactics ın our party warfare come under three héads: 1. The local 
organisation of the party 2. The collecting of the mature and 
deliberate opinion of all sections of the party. 3. The conduct of the 
Front Bench. 

On the first head, I will suggest two opposite lines of reflection. 
On the one hand, 15 may be said that local organisation does not 
matter. Local organisation is easy enough when you have forces to 
orgamse. All complaints of bad organisation come from places where 
the party is weak. Given Inberal enthusiasm, it can without diff- 
culty be directed into the channel where its force can be made the 
most of, 

On the other haad, local party organisation is kept up, will be 
kept up, will not be dispensed with. Our party managers cannot be 
expected either to derogate from the importance of their office or to 
carry elections in the absence of that machinery by which electoral 
strength is manipulated And certainly this necessity has not been 
diminished by the great changes which have taken place m the 
Iaberal body politic, for under the old circumstances there was a 
great deal of social infinence and natural precedence wherewith t 
operate against the Tory foe. The Inberal party has now no su 
advantage. I cannot bat think that this consideration must larg 
affect our judgment as to the utility of organisation and as to 
general probabilities of the Liberal future. 

Samuel Pepys records that on the second of September, 166 
went to St. Margaret's and heard a good sermon upon the 
<‘ Teach us the old way, or something like it,” wherein the p 
“ran over all the new tenets ın policy and religion which have 
us into all our late divisions.” The time seems favourable n 
sermon to be delivered before Liberal audiences, and if an 
preacher were to “run over” our late failures we might be e 
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judge whether those failures were owing to divisions, and what 
divisions, or to new tenets, and what new tenets, in policy 

In truth, however, not much analysis 1s necessary, although it were 
inaccurate and unphilosophical to attribute the recent great reverse to 
any one simple cause. ‘‘ The old way ”—to quote Pepys’ Restoration 
text—can hardly do for such very new times. 

The loss of social leaders from the Liberal side has been for 
practical purposes very embarrassing. The upper crust, so to speak, 
has been peeled mght off us. ‘This has been mainly owing to what 
prumad fane and really was a new tenet in policy--Home Rule for 
Ireland. The truest Liberals were those who most readily accepted 
that tenet; but it certamly was new, in a very material sense. Its 
newness was a great argument for 1t, because Mr. Gladstone meant 1b 
to meet new conditions, and it would have met those conditions 1f the 
House of Lords had concurred in the new policy of the House of 
Commons. In one sense it was not new, for it was a return to the 
doctrine of Fox and Grey and other leading Whigs at the time of the 
“ Union.’ Every good Inberal was entitled to say in 1886 that he 
was entering upon a sound Whig hentage when he frankly accepted 
the new tenet of policy. Very much to the honour of the Liberal 
party this was what the majority of Liberals did, under circumstances 
of the extremest difficulty, especially considermg that the National 
Tuberal Federation had been absolutely under the influence of the 
bold and distanguished statesman whose hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s 
new Irish policy was the most serious popular factor in the awkward 
new situation which had been created. From that pomt of time, 
however, the liberals were practically a party with httle money, with 
less social influence, and very much weakened in their hold of the 
Nonconformist middle classes. 

In such circumstances organisation became of more importance as 
means became scantier. Organisation must be largely a question of 
oney, especially on the Liberal side. But the Conservative 
rganisation 18 far more perfect, far better worked, far better supported 
fands than the Liberal organisation. On such a subject it 1s idle 
put forward facts, for they may not be capable of being proyed. 
ntent myself with stating three things which I believe to exist on 
ory side——things to which there is nothing to correspond on the 
l side. It ıs my belef thai in one borough--which would 
that ıt was so also in others—the Tories keep every street, and 
re every supposed Tory voter, constantly under the observation, 
eed be, the manipulation of paid persons; persons paid through- 
year—except when an election is on. Fact the first, to which 
nothing similar in the Iaberal management and machinery. 
tral Tory Organisation in London is believed—I hmit my 
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statement to one of belief—to have in its service about ten travelling 
agents of tried ability, who go round the country probing, testing, 
advising, strengthening and assisting; and these’ missionaries are 
received (except in places so strongly Tory that ıt is not worth while 
for them to go there) with that docility, that amenability to discipline, 
and that hail-fellow well-met cordiality by which Tories of the rank and 
file are always characterised. There 1s nothing like this among the 
Liberals, and if there ware, such itinerants could not safely count on a 
very favourable reception, for Liberals seldom have much hope of 
entertaining ım outside councillors angels unawares Fact the 
second——if fact it be. Fact the third—uif fact it be, 1s recorded in 
the behef of persons who suppose they know that the Liberal 
Organisation ın London is carried on for £5000 a year, and that 
Mr. Middleton’s Tory organisation costs £50,000. If any of these 
“ facts ” are exaggerations, it will not be very strongly denied by any 
one who understands the matter that there is beneath such statements 
a substantial substrasum of truth. The Liberal managers, both local 
and central, know well enough that there 1s fact enough of this tenor 
and kind to make the carrying of elections by work a matter of 
extreme difficulty. 

But this is only half the story. It is notorious that almost every 
public-house is practically a Conservative committee-room ; that the 
Primrose League 1s very effective ın cultivating pleasant social rela- 
tions with voters, which undoubtedly have their effect; and that at 
every recent municipal election, as well as at the General E lection, 
the churches have sent out large numbers of young lady canvassers 
whose energy 18 extremely great. All these again are things to which 
there 18 nothing to correspond on the Liberal side Nor can we 
leave out of sight the supposition that the brewers made a very large 
contribution to the Tory Campaign Fund. Whether anything can 
be done to increase the money supplies of the Liberal party 1s a ques- 
tion ofthe greatest difficulty, and may not be worth discussing But, 
at all events, we must face the fact that unless Liberal local organisa- 
tion can be better scpplied with means and workers, our deperidenc 
must be absolutely on the enthusiasm which of late it has been 
difficult to arouse 

This raises the question of federated councils, the main purpos 
which should be to fulfil the second object of party organisation 
collecting of the mature and deliberate opinion of all sections o 
party. The leaders in each place should meet and report to 
other what are the points in the party programme about whi 
people feel mast keenly. By voting, by resolutions, by observ 
the reception of proposals, the select body of councillors should 
without difficulty to judge of the legislative changes that are 
and of the order of the general preference. It is vital that 
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of opinion, both as to measures, and as to the order of their intro- 
duction, should be accurately gauged. 

There is no force whatever in the complaint that too much is put 
into a programme You cannot put too much into it if everything 
you include ıs something that a large body of people clamour for, 
and that is obviously on the lines of the natural justize of which 
Liberalism is the embodiment 

When the programme comes to be carried out in office, or to be 
clearly placed before the country at a General E.ection, the weight of 
the programme becomes important. A clear and decided selection 
and order of proceeding is then imperative Thus you arrive at 
the great question of the conduct that is advisable on the Front 
Bench, 

But it should here be récognised that a question 1s likely to arise 
as to the relations between the National Liberal Federation and the 
Government of the day or the Front Opposition Bench, as the case 
may be. 

When the Federation was established it had two main ideas. One 
was to make local management and selection of candidates popular, 
instead of “ hole and corner,” or aristocratic. The other was to force 
the central leaders of the party to be Radical rather than Whiggish. 
Both these aims were more or less accomplished. The avidity with 
which the rank and file of the party throughout the country seized 
hold of the idea which Myr Chamberlain had developed at a time 
when it seemed unlikely that he would be brought within the official 
circle, had a great effect, and the Federation soon secured at its 
annual meetings the presence and oratory of the leading Liberals of 
the Front Bench. The result was a great popularisation of the official 
policy Mr Schnadhorst’s success confirmed this consequence of the 
new system, and when he remained with the main body of the party, 
and the Federation, which had been centred at Birmingham, refused 
pass over with Mr. Chamberlain to the Opposition on the subject 
ome Rule, a removal took place to London, which established the 
ional Liberal Federation as the popular and democratic machine 
e Liberal party m direct co-operation with the official chiefs 
difficult to understand how any persons deeply concerned for the 
atic element can regard with dissatisfaction the course of these 
There appears to be in some a hankering after the days 
1 extreme measures, supposed to be popular with the million, 
moted in Parhament only by a minority of about fifty of the 
arty m the House. Surely ıt should be evident to every- 
the quasi~official connection of the National Liberal Fede- 
the Front Bench has led to an enormous acceleration of 
n by the Liberal Front Bench of strong Liberal programmes. 
o can scarcely be any improvement Dy any changes, espe-~ 
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cially as the Liberal party 1s out of office, and must remain, unti? 
the Tory power 1s shaken, without power of initiative. 

The most democratic members of the Liberal party——by ‘which 
phrase I mean those members of the party who most value the infusion 
into the policy of the party of the ideas and preferences of the majority 
of its members—could hardly have a better instrument than the 
National Liberal Federation to carry out what they desire. And they 
may depend upon it that they will do far more to expedite Radical 
change by keepmg hand ın glove with the [nberal whips and the 
Liberal leaders than they can do by any attempt to substitute an 
arresponsible Radical propaganda. 

Looking back to the first successful preparation of Dol initiative 
by the National Liberal Federatior. we may say with confidence that 
it has never yet failed to stamp the most advanced ideas of the party 
upon the declared anc formulated policy of the leaders This has 
been advantageous alike to the party, to the country, and to the 
leaders of the Liberal party. Anything that has gone wrong has 
not been in consequence of the principles introduced mto official 
Taberal law-making by the National Liberal Federation The result 
of the working of that much-abused body has undoubtedly been to 
introduce Radical principles more quickly into official programmes and 
Queen’s Speeches, and in the future the result of a continuance of good 
understanding and even solidarity between the Federation and the 
official Liberal leaders will be to place the full strength of Liberal 
opinion at the service of those who have to lead m Parliament 
Whether their actiun under the natural pressure of events takes the 
form of criticism of policy, or preparation for measures, there 18 no 
better security to ba had for the well-working of official Liberalism 
on Radical lines then can be had by a continuance of the present re- 
lations between 41 Parhament Street and the Opposition Whip office 
in the lobby of the House of Commons 

And now, supposing that we have, working well with each othe 
such locali organisation as can be had, and the National Liber 
Federation and the Whips, what is to be the conduct of the Fr 
Bench ? 

In the late Government there was too little consideration give 
the position of the party. Home Rule had been proposed and c 
in the House of Commons under the great mspiration of the 
the Newcastle Programme formulated the other measures hel 
required by Liberal opmion, and by the wants of the nato 
the programme was pursued with too httle regard to what 
the result to the fortunes and strength of the party w 
endeavouring to carryit Noone seemed from time to time 
the situation from this voint of view. The retirement of 
stone had worse effects than is generally supposed. The | 
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party must be able to command implicit confidence. It may even be 
necessary that he should command blind support. To gain this 
‘power and influence he must have grown into the place, he must 
have made himself inevitable, 

The sudden selection of Lord Bosebery could not be avoided, and 
ought to have evoked perfect loyalty. It was, undoubtedly, the best 
thing to be done at the moment. Nobody can too seriously and 
deeply apprehend how entirely absent from that event was any 
moving of personal ambition on Lord Rosebery’s part. He may be 
said to have accepted the Premiership as George IV gave his consent 
to Catholic Emancipation—with a pistol at his head There is a 
story that he yielded finally to the urging of one of his colleagues, 
not of Cabinet rank, but who had with him graat and valued personal 
intimacy. This gentleman is alleged to have dared to say to Lord 
Rosebery that he would be a coward ıf he did not take the place ; 
and the story goes that Lord Rosebery felt this as if a mding whip 
had slashed him in the face So free was the situation from anything 
like self-seeking on his part! His personality has fully justified the 
choice of the majority of his colleagues. But he would be the first 
to acknowledge that ıt has been impossible for him, so far, to make 
himself to the great mass of Liberals as obvious and indispensable a 
leader as he was in the judgment of those who forced him into the 
position. In consequence of that, in consequence of the working of 
certain factors which were muck to be regretted, and ın consequence 
of the Premier not bemg in the House of Commons, there was a 
good deal of divided authority Lord Rosebery’s colleagues had their 
own measures to advance, and 15 was impossible for him to imterfere 
very peremptorily to fix the order of procedure. The absence of 
such a power is fatal to crisp and successful generalship. A respon- 
sible and universally trusted leader is essential to the success of a 
party. He must grow into the place. A long period in Opposition 
is bound to disclose him. There should be no impatience for the 
choice or ratification of such a leader, You cannot choose a leader 
f a ‘party, or even positively continue him. He makes himself 
dispensable, or he is not really taere at all. I most entirely believe 
d Rosebery will do this, but events must show 
hen there is such a leader his party must leave to him, ın concert 
his colleagues and inspired by the Whips, to fix the line the 
is to take. If he is strong and capable the party will fall into 
Sectional differences can only be felt seriously when a party is 
capable leadership. No power of persuasion can prevent 

opinions from being urged. But the mspiration of a great 
ill avail to check their growth before they can endanger the 
welfare of his following. 

rank and file be urged and educated to select loyal candi- 
K 
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dates Let minor poiats be left open as far as possible. Let the 
main duty of loyalty to the leader be encouraged, There will soon 
be an end of the small rivalries and detachments which were so 
disastrous last session. 

The duty of the Winps has been indicated as being to mcense and 
inform the Front Bench. I have acknowledged that it is most 
desirable that they skoald, as ib were, sit at the receipt of custom by, 
working in as uniform harmony as possible with the officers of the 
Federation. It is not possible, however, for them without disadvan- 
tage to take a pronocuced part in the forming and registering of 
opmion. If their association with the popular Federal body is in this 
way too close and of she wrong kind, they will inevitably mould the 
opinions which it 1s their function only to collect and report. Of 
course they will mix freely with all important people in the party as 
much as possible, for this will help them to judge of the correctness 
of the estimates made by those who report to them. 

The right division of work between local organisers, Federation, 
Whips, and Chiefs, is this: The local organisation should do its best 
to be ready for an elaction, should neglect no means of promoting 
enthusiasm, should be careful that the information as to local party 
opinion conveyed to headquarters is honest, accurate and well- 
balanced. The Federation should ascertain, formulate and represent 
to the Whips the preponderant sentithent of their constituents through- 
out the country , should act as a sort of clearing-house for the trans- 
action of Liberal business and when necessary for the accommodation 
of Liberal opinion ; saculd assist the loca! organisations in obtaming 
candidates and in working elections. The Whips should co-operate 
systematically with the Federation in this last-named function , they 
should derive from the Federation clear ideas of the requirements 
of the party as to legislation and policy; of the impression which the 
conduct of public affairs from moment to moment is making on the 
minds of the party, wh.chever side may bs in office; and of the pie- 
ponderant choice as tc the order ın which measures should be pressed 
forward when the parsy is in power. They should convey alt this 
to the leaders in Parliament with the utmost possible care to dis 
tingnish between the feelings which they find prevailing and the 
own counsels upon the situations which so arise. With the chi 
must rest the duty of deciding what shall be the policy of the p 
m Legislation, in Administration and in Foreign Affairs. 
ultimate choice of measures either to be put into the Queen’s S 
or to be demanded az a General Election, and the order in 
such measures shall be taken must be left absolutely to them 
would be much safer to say, if ıb were possible, must be lef 
lutely to hwn—-meaning one superior and predominant 
There is never any feer of a great leader being insufficiently 
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upon by the competing claims oz the different sections of his followers, 
There is very great danger of a weak leader, or a duality or knot of in- 
sufficiently liarmonious leaders, being too much operated upon by such 
competing claims. 

This is the most important lesson to be learnt from recent experience ; 
and unless it is learnt the Liberal party will find that it has done 
something worse than undergo misfortunes and commit mistakes. If 
we are to permit either advocates of special measures or partisans of 
particular nationalities to press their claims for legislation irrespective 
of the general welfare of the side, the Libera! party will be found to 
have contracted a chrome disease which will fatally weaken 16 for 


many years to come, and deprive it of every chance of achieving - 


success in office, except such chances as may be afforded by the blank 
fatulty of ıts opponents, 

And it is impossible to touch on this subject without paying the 
highest possible tribute to the Nationalist Irish members. Their 
loyalty and practical helpfulness have been beyond all praise, and have 
proved what good politicians they are, as well as that even in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty they observe to the letter any compact 
into which they enter. These are not bad qualities wherewith to bid 
for the management of their country’s domestic affairs. If all had 
been like them! 

Liberals are now in Opposition. According to the old epigram, 
the authorship of which 1s periodically contested, 1t is now the business 
of Liberals to oppose. There is no fear of their lacking material for 
eriticism. Before this, if adequate vigour had been shown, the Liberal 
chiefs would have placed themselves at the head of a great national 
protest against the meptitude of the Foreign Office in dealing with 
the Sultan. If one may judge by the conversation even of Tories, it 
would not have been difficult for Lord Rosebery to have made Decem- 
ber a very uncomfortable month for Lord Salisbury, if he had acted 
as it is difficult to believe Mr. Gladstone would not have acted in this 
matter. Even now there are six weeks to elapse before the meeting 
f Parliament, during which rape, rapine, and slaughter may continue 
afflict a country which Great Britain 1s bound by Lord Salisbury’s 
n official pledges, not merely to protect, bat to see well governed. 
The education pohcy of tha Government, even if restricted to the 
ts suggested by the Duke of Devonshire’s guarded speech to the 
opal deputation, may well excite considerable hostility in the two 
of Nonconformity and education proper; but notoriously more 
ected of the Government by the Denominationalists ; and the 
ition are entitled to hold the Ministry responsible for absolutely 
ucational designs in consideration of the reactionary declara- 
f the Premier, who has avowed it as a cardinal principle that 
of primary instruction ought to be reduced, if possible, to a 
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rate of threepence ir the pound Meanwhile the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Minister of Agriculture, and the Munister for India 
are being pressed by deputation after deputation for boons to land 
and to farmers and io Lancashire, any attempt to grant which must 
afford ground for the most vigorous resistance; the refusal to grant 
which must have a most irritating efect upon the supporters of the 
Government who voted :n its favour in expectation of direct pecuniary 
boons; and the whole situation m regard to which must be as embar- 
rassing to Ministers as any Opposition could possibly desire. 

The Liberal party would be down-hearted, mdeed, if ıt did not 
foresee in the coming Session opportunities for excellent Opposition 
work, which is a legitimate article of ambition in a political party, 
and every portion of which will be not only animated -by this legiti- 
mate party ambition, but inspired by principles of humanity, sound 
economics, good adminiszration, educational enlightenment, and social 
justice 

There is one fanction which will unquestionably devolve upon the 
Liberal party in the future, as it has in the past, and to which the 
Liberal party must address itself as a duty, without having regard 
principally to the question whether 1t will make for the party interest. 
It must be the task of the Liberal party to educate the democracy in 
politics. There are some who think that if a democracy needs to be 
educated, it is not fit to be entrusted with power. But if no class 
were entrusted with power until ıb had been sufficiently educated, 
there would be no such thing as rule. The secret of democratic 
success in governing lies not so much in the intellectual competency. 
of the people in political problems as in their generally sound instincts, 
and in the power whick Thucydides declared them to possess, of 
judging of men and measures 

These, however, are faculties of the democracy which distinctly 
need to be trained; and they get less trainmg than they ought to 
get, because so much of the politics of a country is of necessity poor 
in tone, and supported by low arguments, by appeals to prejudice, or 
by class influence. The action of the democratic mind is, in thg 
long run, satisfactory in two ways: that, on the whole, it certain] 
makes for progress; and that mischiefs do less harm under a de 
cratic than under any other system. But from time to time 
action of democratic choice is unsatisfactory. The democracy obt 
freedom for itself, and enjoys the exercise of freedom. But, in 
exercise of freedom, it may give too free play to racial animosita 
democracy may enjoy che benefits of free trade, and, unquestio 
it is mainly to democracy that the introduction of free trade is 
attributed. But a democracy may be liable, under the influe 
plausible arguments, to ride restive under free trade, because 
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apparent exclusion of its productions from the markets of other 
countries. In all such matters the democracy requires instruction of 
a far higher tone than the Conservative party ıs likely to afford it. 

The Conservative party has principles which ıt regards as excellent. 
But they are not principles which afford much guidance in matters of 
State difficulty. When one has said that the Crown and the Church 
are supported in their present conditions by Conservatism, and that the 
Conservatism of the present day, though not always in the past, is in 
favour of an Imperial spirit in our policy, we have named all that can 
be named as distinctive of the Conservative party. The Conservative 
party may, indeed, and does, address itself from time to time to State 
problems, and it has often had leacers who, in the solution of State 
problems, have had recourse to high principles, and have developed 
sound measures But this is more or less accident and rule of thumb, 
and the Tory party achieves any successes of that kind, so to speak, 
ad hoc. There are many subjects on which either party may be 
required as occasion arises to solve State problems by expressly 
devised measures. But in such instances 16 is too often the fate of 
the Conservative party to be hampered by its previous declarations, or 
by the interests with which it is associated, and this, as in the case of 
Free Education, as in the case of Local Government, and ın other 
cases, infects the arguments and the eloquence of Conservative 
statesmen with the virus of special pleading, and prevents such 
arguments and eloquence from having an instructive and elevating 
effect upon the mind of the people. 

The Liberal party has the great advantage o being identified with 
principles which, except on certain matters o? an exceptional kind 
lying outside general political theory, only need to be carried out to 
their legitimate end in order to produce good results. This is a 
difference of which Liberals may well be proud. It should give them 
confidence in their doctrines, while it should also make them strict in 
challenging any doctrine which they are called upon to adopt 
There was a case of this kind when the limitation of the drink 
c became a platform of the party. Before that the applica- 
of absolute Free Trade to the drink traffic bad been considered 
oposal which might claim, on principle, Liberal support. The 
ice of limiting the drink traffic was, however, a part of the 
ry law of the Jand, and it was a fair question for the Liberals 
nsider under the influence of a moral enthusiasm which by 
l selection they had largely embodied, whether the old magis- 
llowance and restriction of licensing might not be transformed 
direct democratic system. It was not without difficulty that 
tberals adopted this view, end even now it is not certain that 
rade system, accompanied as it would have been by a much 
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stricter enforcement of police regulations, would not have served the 
cause of temperance more. But when the party resolved that the 
lne for the democracy was not to allow ‘Free Trade in drink, but 
to take charge directly of the licensing of public-houses, this be- 
came the line upon which the Iaberal party had to conduct both 
its legislative and its instructing functions. 

I believe it ıs by no means a fanciful distinction to say that 
the Liberal party has advantages in the selection and enforcement of 
its doctrines which the Conservative party cannot possibly possess, 
and in too many imstances when the Conservative party does make 
undoubted reforms, they are spoilt more or less by the qualifications 
which are introduced mto them, or by the feeble and artificial 
character of the arguments by which they have to be supported. 

The Iaberal party cannot escape the duty of systematically 
„instructing the people in the path of progress, just as it is equally 
true that the Conssrvative party, except in particular instances and 
without ascertained principle, cannot lead the people along that 
path. 

A still more thorny office for the Liberal party to have to under- 
take is the imparting to the people of such political intelligence as 
will enable them to nse superior to many electioneering influences 
the power of which is as extraordinary as it is mexplicable. At a 
meeting lately held in my own city a distinguished Nonconformist 
expostulated vigorously with his fellow Dissenters for their weakness 
in more or less deserting the Liberal cause. He said, and quite 
truly, that in the days of his youth such a thing as a Tory Dissenter 
was almost unknown, while nowadays many Dissentmg congregations 
are pretty equally divided. One does not know precisely to what 
influences to attribute this change, and one would not say positively 
that it is inconsistent for a Dissenter to be a Conservative. But it 
certainly is remarkable that Dissenters should be divided or lukewar 
in a general election and that immediately afterwards they should b 
found energetically clamouring against educational measures which 
Conservative Government would have had no opportunity of propos 
if the whole natural strength of the Liberal party had been arra 
everywhere against Conservative candidates 

Still more striking instances of strange and stupid inconsis 
are afforded by farmers and operatives. Farmers are full of 
plaints, and certainly their landlords are frequently complained 
them. They must be aware that the relations which exist b 
many landlords anc their tenants are so devoid of sound co 
basis. and the whole principle of cultivation and tenancy, 
country is so imperfectly amenable to commercial consideratio 
the principles of Liberalism would be likely to afford the 
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shape of land legislation more chance than they now possess of getting 
their rights as against any undue claims which their landlords may 
make upon them, But in spite of this, there seem to be few rural 
districts in which tha landlords cannot carry all the farmers with 
them, although any ameliorative proposals which they offer, either at 
election time or in the House of Commons, are entirely chimerical. 
The case of the operatives is similar. In the late Government, the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, devoted himself most assiduously to 
the interests of the working men. Heimposed many restrictions on 
employers, and required much to be done by them for the good of 
those whom they employed. But it is alleged, and probably with too 
much truth that where employers who had previously been Liberal 
were turned against the late Government by their vexation at the 
expense which Mr. Asquith enforced upon them by this humane 
legislation, they had no difficulty in carrying with them against 
Inberal candidates a considerable proportion of their men, for whose 
benefit these Liberal measures had been conceived. 

Then there are to be dissipated by good Liberal instruction the 
common capricious prejudices and the habilities to unworthy personal 
preference which are seen in all elections, but against which a true 
instructor of the democracy will always protest In this last-named 
matter both parties are at fault. But there 1s far more shame 
attaching to a Liberal who uses low arguments in favour of a candi- 
date, or makes wild promises as a candidate, than can fairly attach to 
a Conservative, who makes no particular professions in such matters 
and is less concerned for the purity and credit of democratic 
election. 

Iaberals have been in office before, and will be in office again, 
without completing the education of the democracy in political high- 
mindedness. One may admit that in certain instances they have, in 
a low sense, profited by the constituencies being amenable to low- 
inded considerations. But there is no Pharisaism in saying that 
ly the Liberal party can efiectively teach the electorate high 
inciples, And it is plain truth, obvious to Liberals‘and more than 
ected by Tories, that ın most cases the higher the principles on 
h the electorate act the better success the Liberal paty will 

That the embodiment of high principles in legislation and 
must be good for the nation can need no demonstrating, though 
interests and unscrupulous notions of tactics frequently push 
inciples on one side. 

Liberal New Year should open as brightly as it can be made 
ken confidence in the principles which have been declared 
easures which have been proposed; by the visible success 
illiam Harcourt’s fingznce; by the probability of much 
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embarrassment on the Ministerial side; by the hope of asserting 
sound principles in economics and education , by a yearning desire to 
rescue Armenia , by a reasonable expectancy of building up again the 
Liberal strength ; by a determination never again to resort to “ filling 
up the cup,” or any other merely theatrical expedient; by an iron 
‘resolution at all costs and hazards to discourage and override any 
Parliamentary sections which will not “play the game” as marked 
out by the leaders, and by a well-assured conviction that under an 
inspiring leader, to be assured in his position by himself and by events, 
the party will ere long regain its full popular strength. 


Epwarp R. RUSSELL, 


THE QUESTION OF ALLIANCES. 


T last most Englishmen understand that their country is entirely 
isolated, being at the same time withoct sufficient defence 
against the coalitions which her determination to have no allies 
naturally mvites At last, too, the illusions of & self-flattermg senti- 
mentalism break down before a plain exhibition of the hatred in 
which England is held half the world over and that the fighting 
balf Ringed about with menacing animosities—all of them well 
rooted—she sees on a sudden the mistake of fancying isolation inde- 
pendence, and cries aloud for “alliances or redoubled armament ” 
several years too late. 

By several years too late. however, I mean no more than this. 
The imperative character of those alteinatives was understood and, 
pressed upon Government and country in the eighties, the argument 
being repeated many times since. In this Review and others I my- 
elf have often urged the absolute necessity of adopting one of the 
wo  Butif the choice was for alhances, it should have been acted 
before Russia and France came together, establishing a new centre 
gravitation. If armament was the choics, the Admiralty should 
gone to work with a full purse while yet no foreign navy could 
pare with our own, thereby outstripping and confounding all hope 
petition with the country of Nelson and Blake. Neither alter- 
being taken, the neglect is punished by its natural consequences 
doubtful whether England could obtam an alliance now by 
for it—possibly not by paying for it. (Of which more is to 
by and by.) So as to the one choice As to the other, 
have allowed foreign navies to come so much nearer to the 
f our own, 16 is not certain that wə shall be allowed time 
nt a combination of them with a force strong enough to 
OX. L 
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forbid attack. That great advantage may be permitted to England * 
by her angry and jealous rivals, but ıt may not. All depends upon 
their views of policy. And this is why I say that the demand for 
‘‘ alliances or vaster naval armaments” has become general too late. 
Only a few years ago we could have done pretty much what we 
pleased as to either means of defence. Now we must do what we can 
with one of them, which, however. England’s enemies may find enough 

It was the fury cf the Germans which (together with the rediscovery 
that blood may be thicker than water to very little purpose) accom- 
plished the awakening of England. It is a fury that should be 
understood, and all that is natural init acknowledged; for in seeking 
to understand the intensity of German wrath against England we may 
learn one or two important lessons which have still some bearing on 
the conduct of our affairs abroad. Convinced by the tremendous 
competition for commerce and colonies that England could never stand 
long without alliances or an 1mmense protecting fleet, agreement with 
the German Powers and Italy has always seemed to me judicious, for 
these reasons to start with In the first place. it was an alliance 
that we could go into, that ıs to say, 16 was an alliance open to us. 
In the next place, declining the peace-partnership for which the 
Germans were so profoundly anxious did not end the matter ‘The 
refusal had consequences ingland’s preference for isolation did not 
condemn the German Government to look no farther for a bargain. 
Declining bonds of friendship with Germany might turn out to be bad 
English for converting that powerful Empire mto a leagued enemy. 
In listening to the Bismarckian overtures, therefore, England had to 
consider two questions; not only, ‘‘ What if we consent to join the 
Triple Alhance ?” but also, “ What if we refuse to jom ıt ?” and the 
second question was no less important than the first. But was it 
ever allowed the seme weight by public opmion m England, or even: 
by England’s public men? Evidently not. As often as the question 
was raised, it came up to be decided by the hazards and inconveniences 
of joining the Trıple Alliance; the risk of refusal being unconsidered 
or set aside after a little contemplation as too remote and insigmnifica 
to be placed ın the balance 

Fully to comprehend the effect of this (apparently) contemptu 
neglect on the German people we ‘should reflect a moment on 
origin, When we do so we see that it is largely accounted fo 
an ingrain but of course never-formulated British notion that th 
invaslon, conquest, crushimgs to the dust, are quite in the ng 
order of things where other nations are concerned, no such cal 
were ever meant for us They were never intended for Brito 
though continental Powers in a pique may sometimes talk of c 
and combinations against England, something august about us 
them all the time that it would not do. Now a people u 
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appointment of an alliance which while it would do England no harm 
would make peace safe for themselves, may be pardoned if they see 
in this notion an arrogant, selfish, stupid complacency, very disgust- 
Ing and inviting to a fall But that ıs only one feeling in a perfect 
octave of hostile sentiments. Immediately beside it ıs a sense of 
insult. English indifference to whatever consequences may ensue 
upon a definite rejection of the German alliance must be explaimed 
Gt is thought) by an assumption that Germany 1s powerless to 
make them disagreeable. She may fret, she may fume, but her 
case is such that she cannot help herself Her Kaisers and 
Chancellors threaten other arrangements, of unpleasant meaning for 
Bnitain’s peace, and we wave the hand of contempt’ let them make 
these arrangements if they can! Naturally gallng? We may 
make the admission, I think, however much the waving hand of con- 
tempt may be—or rather, for a long time was—yustified by the 
actual state of affairs ın contmental Hurope 

But the main cause of the bitter hatred of England in Germany 
has a more substantial character , and the fair-mınded man will say 
that it really touches us. The Triple Alliance was really a League of 
Peace. It was maintamed at the cost and risk of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. For many yems it served its purpose well Though 
over a long period the condition of things in Zurope was extremely 
ticklish, peace was assured. Now peace, as the late Lord Derby said 
and we are in no danger of forgetting, 1s the greatest of British 
interests, It may be that the allies profited more than England by 
their compact, yet England profited enormously. Nor were we back- 
ward in acknowledging its benefits, neither ashamed to fall into 
attitudes of alarm whenever the great protecting Triple Alliance 
seemed to be endangered. It gave confidenca to our traders and 
security to our trade It planted tranquillity m our bosoms, and 
shed serenity upon our Stock Exchange mvestments. It even gave 
us reasons for saving large sums of money which otherwise would 
ave been demanded for defensive purposes The Triple Alliance 
vered us, and we were glad to be so well sheltered. Is that a true 
ement or not? If so, can we be surprised that the Germans 
er in wrathful disgust at what they call the unhandsomeness— 
o, they do not call ıt that—of our standing out of the Alliance 
gh thick and thin? No doubt we can say with truth that 
nd did strengthen the Alliance. There is little likelihood that 
ould have entered into it without a certain promise from 
Street, and obviously there is a great deal in that. But it 
tisfied the German sense of what was due from England. 
gement to Italy? What is it? Something unavowed. 
g entirely unsanctioned by Parhament. The promise of a 
subject to notice of withdrawal by the same Minister or 
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another ; which 1s a very different thing from joining the Alliance, as 
Italy did, and so putting its stability and the peace of Europe com- 
pletely out of doubt. So ran the complaint of what in sum was 
called (this time we will not withhold the genuine Berlinese) cowardly 
selfishness * 

This was the feeling even when the Triple League was still strong 
and while the Germans were comparatively comfortable, But time 
brought changes “which made England’s rejection of alliance a yet 
more serious thing for them. Year by year Russia was consolidating 
her strength, and meantime extending the shadow of her protection 
over France; while that country recreated an army, established her 
fortresses, filled her arsenals, and built up her formidable fleets. On 
the other hand? On the other hand, no corresponding increase of 
strength, moral or material, From time to time indeed, great additions 
were made to the German army, amidst bitter German reflections that 
a quadruple alliance would have reduced the need of them But 
Austria soon approached the end of her means of war preparation ; 
while as for the Italan kingdom, there was never any popular enthu- 
siasm for the Alliance m that country, and after a few years the 
financial strain of the engagement was grudged very deeply Stull, 
however, the triple combmation held the field stoutly enough, and the 
more confidently because there was as yet no belief in a positive alliance 
between those other Powers, There was, indeed, total disbelief in any 
such outcome Bur ıt happened. Then the Germans, who had long 
been pining for an understanding with Russia, gave way to alarm. 
Lookimg across the waters westward, they still saw England in an 
attitude forbidding all hope of succour for the gasping League of 
Peace, and comprehended their situation They must needs get into 
the good graces of France and Russia somehow—1f bv no other way, 
then hat in hand and through the gate of humiliation. And this 
necessary business they pushed on without loss of time, Govern- , 
ment and people burning with an animosity against England 
which may be unjust but is certainly not unaccountable. 

Not to wrong our neighbours, and not to wrong ourselves 
shutting out a means of coming to sound conclusions, so much m 



















* A rough but strong and clear expression of this feeling may be found 1n the 1 
of “A Hollander,” in a recent number of the Zimes “Our chief grievance ag 
England 1s that she 1s disloyal to Europe Your statesmen call England, in th 
place, an Asiatic Power, but you cannot break away from your moorings an 
with your two islands to the Indian Sea You are a European Power, but all s 
European solidarity is wanting in you The exaggerated fashion in which t 
sident of the United States showed his sense of responsibility as 1egards th 
tenance of peace and jastice in America 1s more i1espectable than Engla 
selfish policy of isolation You like to enjoy the fruits of peace, but r 
responsibility, and do not gaarantee 16 by any alhance You play head 
this way—-Head, and peace, I win! Tails, and war, I win! England has 
great and, in the main, a most useful part in the world But her persis 
grabbing and too frequent bullying of smaller nations, as well as her afore 
of isolation, have well nigh destroyed the sympathy and respect with whic 
formerly regarded on the Continent ’ 
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be said as to the anti-English feeling which lately flamed out in the 
Kaiser's country. Flamed out. bat not by any means to burn out. 
It is a long-standing hatred, and, still existing. has evidently much 
to do with the question of alliances in its later aspects. For together 
with the alarm which set in with the revelation of the Russo-French 
entente, 16 may have put the German Empire already into the train of 
that partnership; ın which case, of course, there 1s an end of the 
matter. Useless to talk of alliances when isolation has ceased to be 
a matter of choice, Or supposing choice'still available, the declaration 
of this hostile feeling must harden the doubt m many English minds 
as to whether the German alliance 1s or ever was an eligible one. 
Assuming the question still open, that ıs the first pomt for debate; 
and for my own part I remain firm in the opinion that the German- 
Austrian-I[talian alliance is for England the only safeguard, except 
one that may be better independence sufficiently armed to be 
maintainable against the world. 


Such an opinion as mine, on a subject like this, is of course worth 
nothing without the support of sound reasons These can be supplied, 
I believe, but the very best are likely to fall flat before the convic- 
tion that the right policy for England is a policy of no alliances. 
This conyiction was all but universal wito us till the other day—it 
obtains very largely still, and yet how much of obvious fallacy 1s 
mixed up with it' There is the assumption (sprung from the fasci- 
nation of a phrase, hke many other mischievois semblances of truth) 
that alliances must needs be “entangling” I= so, the whole course of | 
English foreign policy, from the time of the Norman Conquest down 
to the present century, must be a history of entanglements, especially 
when ıt 1s also a story of advancement and pride. The truth is that 
alliances may be good or bad, according to the way ın which they are 
made and what they are made of by nature, they are no more 
entangling than trade contracts But abstention from alliances, 1 1s 
aid, is “the traditional policy of England”; and that would be a 
od though not a complete argument were it veracions But m 
acity 1t 1s wanting, and its correction supplies an argument the 
sr way. That England should abstain from alliances passed into 
rinciple at a time in this century when she was the most com- 
ding Power in the world—~not before. Compare the European 
ns with England in the years just after Waterloo, Her 
y 1eputation was then at its highest. A mighty Sea- 
and Tiafalgar preceded Captain Mahan ın showing what that 
her fleets could ride over all the navies of Eu: ope in combined 
For such an England alliances of provision are unnecessary ; 
e at call; and in these affairs all that is unnecessary is best 
out But the privilege passes with the power. The England ’ 
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of to-day must be judged not by its actual but by its relative strength 
—in isolation as against combination; and when that is done, ıt 
appears that what was for a time a sound principle of policy is now 
no better than a dangerous superstition A little more, ard it will 
take another shape, and become a fatality. 

In maintenance of this superstition another assumption 1s con- 
stantly advanced; which 1s, that the best way to have no enemies 
is to make no friends So stated, it 1s a passable epigram of a 
certain kind, perhaps, but not one shat holds good m international 
affairs, There ıt 1s entirely fallacicus Said Sir William Harcourt 
when he spoke for the late Administration ın the House of Commons, 
“To ally themselves with any group of Powers in Europe or else- 
where is not the policy of the Government, nor was it the policy 
of the preceding Government The policy of this country 1s to act 
on friendly terms with all Powers in Europe and America alike” 
It can be no mistake, I suppose, that the mam motive of this policy 
is a calculation that if we act on friendly terms with all Powers in 
Europe and America alike, all Powers in Europe and America will 
give their friendship to us. So it should be, certainly; but long 
experience that it 13 not so is now confirmed by demonstration to 
excess, 

We should mark ancther obviously fallacious assumption (a6 peeps 
out from the few words quoted above) which props the policy of no 
alliances It seems to be fancied that ‘‘alhance” 1s a synonym of 
“hostility ”, that hostility ıs always 1mphed in such compacts, or 
may always be inferred from them As a matter of course, however, 
alhances may be entirely without hostile mtention or effect They 
are so which are purely defensive—truly designed to stave off war, 
which is believed to ke one of tke best means of preventing 1t 
altogether. Of such a character was the Triple Alliance, and on that 
account—no other—it was heartily approved by Englishmen of all 
parties, When an 4nglishman talks of alliances for his own country, 
he always means allance of this kynd—alhance for peace and it 
blessings; and after what has been seen of the working of such 
partnership over a long period, 1t cannot be maintained that pe 
leagues are useless for their purpose. It is clear that they ma 
thoroughly effective for an object more precious to England, perh 
than to any other nation on the face of the earth. 

And this consideration also I would suggest as much to the 
An alliance defensive of the peace of two or three nations 18 no 
a declaration or ever a means of hostility than the defensiv 
nant fleets of one nation would be. And yet, after what has h 
lately, we are all pretty well agreed, I take 16, that isolatio 
be enjoyed without a navy strong enough, and manrfestly. 
enough, to sink the fleets and destroy the commerce of tj 
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greatest nations in continental Europe. But, plainly, in a navy of 
that magnitude there will be quite as much of “latent hostility ” as 
could be argued from membership of a defensive alliance, And of 
that magnitude at least ıb must be; for it ıs hard to see how, in 
certain circumstances freely discussed of late, the Italian kingdom 
could maintain a position of friendly neutrality favourable to our- 
selves For another and most important thing, I remain firmly 
persuaded that a combination of Russia, France and Germany for 
‘operations in the Far Hast could press the ships and harbours of 
Japan into thew service; her artificers also, of course.* In a 
coalition of that weight there 1s a vast fund of quiet coercive force-— 
enhanced in this case by the use to which Russia could put the 
enmity of China to Japan. That the rising naval Power in the Far 
East can never be an ally of ours as settled when we say that we 
will have no alliances at all. 


But supposing the country convinced by these and simular reflections 
that the policy of no alliances should be reconsidered, dispute would 
immediately arise—indeed, has already arisen—over the right choice of 
alles. So far, the discussion has gone upon an unquestioning 
asumption that we can choose where we will, we think the matter 
over, announce our decision, and the arrangement ıs complete. The 
matter is not so simple. For the fact that other European Powers 
habitually form alliances of provision puts the country which prefers 
to do without them to this aisadvantage ‘Trusting to pick up a 
friend or two ın any great and sudden emergency, such as we saw the 
black shadow of a few weeks ago, the outsider may find when need 
presses hardest that all the more potent friendships are already 
engaged The possibility of this mischance is never mentioned when 
the no-alliance policy is defended; and yet, is 16 so very unlikely to 
happen? Certainly, ıb 1s no fault of the German Government, nor 
to the joy of France and Russia, 1f England is not in that position 
to-day; and no one who happens to be unacquainted with the inmost 
crets of all the Cabinets can be sure that she isn’t. Assuming, 

owever, that there is still no difficulty about reviving and joming 

\ Triple Alhance, I see many good reasons in favour of that course, 

solation is to be done with. 

For masmuch as that partnership survives, its one grand object 

he maintenance of peace—peace on the existing basis of affairs ; 

in those seven words 1s expressed every need, aim, hope, desire, of 
4 policy. That object secured, all that we can ask of fortune 
anteed. If I exaggerate in saying so, a httle reflection will 
the error; but if not, here 1s a purpose which we can hardly 
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go too far out of our way to make good. Some inconvenience might 
be borne forit. The unusual might be faced for it. Even more 
might be ventured to secure an advantage so consummate. But 
could it be secured? Could it be secured by accepting the same 
responsibilities which little Italy undertook, and, except financially 
(where we should not be touched), is none the worse for? It would 
be hard to show a possibility of doubting it. Remember, first, that 
this is a peace league; absolutely non-aggressive (as the other com- 
bination 1s not) by plain statement of the terms of the contract. 
Therefore the alliance 1s without adventare, which might be wearing 
and weakening; and its strength for the purpose of all concerned— 
majntenance of peace on the basis of the statws guo—-would be this: 
the strength of England's navy, plus the Italian, German, and 
Austrian ships, plus the use for all these fleets of the ports and har- 
bours of the four nations; and therewith the might of three great 
armies, including the ssrongest in the world, according to informed 
belief. And thatis not all, for a peace league of this magnitude 
would surely draw to it the smaller European States (than which 
none are more enamoured of the status guo) by gravitation and sym- 
pathy alike. Who can doubt that such an alliance could command 
peace absolutely, without the firing of a shot or even the explosion of 
a threatening word? And looking to the actual experience of a far 
weaker peace league over many years, what reason is there for fear- 
ing that England would suffer more inconvenience through going 
frankly into such a combmation than by hanging half in and 
half out, to the disgust of some nations, the suspicion of others, the 
derision of all, and danger to the one great object of her desires: 
peace on the existing basis of affairs ? 

For example should we have been harassed by so many diffi- 
culties with Germany in colonial matters had England jomed the 
Triple Alliance when ıt was formed? Germany with us instead 
of against us, would not our defeat in the Far East have been 
avoided, and would there have been any likelihood then that 
Japan would be forced into a combinatmwn hostile to England? Th 
history of our recent action at the Porte would it not have be 
somewhat different m the outcome? And the Boer troubles, 
that blazing Imperial te-egram, and the rest of1t? Possibly, howe 
ib may be said, to the contrary, that with England a full partner in 
German-Italian alliance, the rivalry of France and Russia woul 
more bitter and mare keen But, as for that, there is no r 
whatever to suppose that ıt would make the slightest di 
The rivalry of both with England is never below its opport! 
and is always exerted to the last limit of prudence (Fo 
I do not blame them 12 the least ) 

One objection to the course we are considering—withont fo 
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however, that it is not the only nor perhaps the better one—has 
great weight. It 1s the general fear of ‘ entanglement,” condensed 
into a particular dread of beirg dragged at the heels of a rusé 
Bismarckian kind of Governmen; or plunged into remediless trouble 
by an ever-youthful Emperor. And there is no denying that this is 
a grave consideration Neither the great Chancellors nor the reputed 
demigods of the German Empire have succeeded ın convincing the 
world that ıb 1s safe to have much to do with them. From the time 
when he was Crown Prince till to-day, only one opmion of the German 
iimperor was ever tenable, and that is the opinion which at last, and 
after delays that have no reasonable or cred:table explanation, all 
England has been converted to Huis faults ara foibles, no doubt; 
but in him they are foibles of such magnitude and effect that they 
suggest the monstrous and stamp him as quite incalculable But— 
incalculable' In very exalted persons that mar be a serious thing; 
and even those who admired the Emperor most would confess that no 
one could be sure of what he would say or do next Therefore, 
that it should be thought prudent to keep clear of his ropes is, of 
course, entirely comprehensible Not even thes most venturesome of 
English politicians would counsel any other course with him, were the 
German Emperor as much master of Germany as the Czar 1s master 
of all things Russian. 

But though there is a very common notion to the contrary, that 1s 
not the case, and that it is aot so has a strong bearing on the 
question in hand. Germany 1s not all Prussia, William the Second 
is German Emperor, not Emperor of Germany ‘There are other 
States and other sovereign princes in the Empire—kings even. 
Thoroughly loyal to the Empire, resolute to maintain 16 as a matter of 
safety as well as of pride, and naturally most unwilling to recognise 
any point of weakness in ıt or any cause of discontent, these various 
peoples and princes have a judgment of their own and a right to make 
it felt. For manifest reasons, the disposition to take up this right 1s 
gaining strength If it was ever imagined that the young Emperor 
was a veritable Frederick the Great, to whose will and word the 
ortunes of the Empire could ba safely abandoned, the fancy has been 
stroyed , and, to put the matter shortly, the reigning Hohenvollern 
under restraints, visible and invisible, strong enough to prevent any 
nton wrecking of an arrang2ment so enormously beneficial to the 
man Empire as the Quadruple Alliance would be. Nobody in this 
d dreams of an understanding that would not leave Great Britain 
ll hberty to retire from it at the first clear sign of adventurous 
iness, or any trifling witL the sole object of the alliance- peace 
e foot of affairs as they stand That condition would be known 
for their own sakes would be backed by, all the smaller 
n States, and even by all the common sense in the Prussian 
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kingdom. With equal certainty, and for the same reason, if would 
be backed by the other two mambers of the partnership— Austria 
and Italy ; and when that is said a very important consequence 
swims into full view. 

In the Triple Alliance, when taken at its best, Germany is the head, 
Austria nearly helpless, Italy troubled by a preponderance that cannot 
be counted on for steadmess. And the common idea amongst 
Englishmen who are shy of the alliance evidently is that these con- 
ditions would remam after we entered mto it—-England being on 
much the same footing that Italy 1s condemned to. But that 18 a 
mistake The addition of England to the alliance would change a 
good deal in it; not arbitranly, but by the mere operation of some- 
thing like dynamic force A loyal and reasonable Austria would be 
no longer helpless Italy would cast off all her uncertainties—in a 
moment, as in the twinkling of an eye. What Italy was relieved 
from could have no existence for England. Political equanimity, of 
which the smaller German States also know the need, would be added 
to the complete invincibihty conferred by England's fleets. In 
every respect, without and within, the alliance would be more truly and 
perfectly a League of Peace. For, incidentally, the overlordship 
which has been a little too preponderant, erratic, wncalculable, would 
shed its faults. In short, England would stand on equal terms with 
Germany at the head of this commanding alliance—perhaps a step in 
advance. In that foremost position, and on behalf of self and partners, 
she would see to the proper limitation of overlordship in an agreement 
for mutual peace and comfort; and, further, that its simple purposes 
were never overstepped. 

But now we come to a check Whether an arrangement with 
such consequences would be quite agreeable to the German Emperor, 
were any other in view, is very doubtful mdeed. By natural prefer- 
ence as well as calculation, he has always hankered for a Russian 
alliance, and he would even have made ıt practically exclusive. He 
came to the throne with full-blown ideas of rulmg the world by a 
simple association of two——himself and the Czar. Though rejecte 
and chastened, those ideas have never been quite abandoned; and a 
the beginning of this article we touched upon the reasons which n 
add a sort of desperation to the hope of being admitted to a worki 
agreement with Russia and France. We know that he makes bj 
for it, and can name them. We know, too, that the German peo; 
wrathfally disappointed of that alliance with England which w 
have made all snug agaist any other combination, have long 
nervously anxious for a Russian arrangement. And there 
visible certainty, at the present time of writing, that the arrang 
cannot be managed. ‘The probability of things suggested yea 
that it would be managed in due course; that is to say, when 
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ence of the Russian “ waiting game” had obliged Germany to take a 
humbler tone ın alliance proposals That time seems to have come. 
It is said, I know, that the French grudge against Germany is still 
so deep that the new Triple Alliance is impossible; but this is an 
affair in which not France but another has the master-word, If the 
Russian Government looked favourably upon the admission of Ger- 
many to partnership—and at least it must desire the disruption of the 
Triple Allance—--France would have to rearrange her ideas, Besides, 
much depends upon the scope of any proposed understanding. It might 
be of immense importance without involving French sensibilities or 
touching anything in these latitudes. Recent everits have vastly 
enlarged the area of European interests and ambitions out of Europe, 
which is exactly what concerns English statesmanship most deeply ; 
and it ıs a matter of fact that Germany, Russia, and France have 
already worked together to great effect in the Farther Hast; ın the 
nearer too, perhaps Apait, then, from the outbreak of popular 
passion, German and English, which ensued tpon the publication of 
the Emperors telegram to President Kruger, there are good reasons 
for doubting whether the German alliance is not closed to us at last. 
However much we desired to re-establish tha Triple Alhance, and 
make a fourth in it, there is no certainty that 1t could be done 
Yet on a supposition that it is still possible to do so, or may be 
presently, I think I have shown in the preceding paragiaphs that a 
great deal may be said for taking that way out of a hazardous 
position of isolation. Every undertaking, fram schemes of national 
defence to the prosecution of an omnibus journey, has its own risks, 
and of course they must be compared with the importance of the 
end in view. ‘There ıs usually’ some risk in engagements with 
foreign Powers; but considering the Quadruple Alhance as a might- 
have-been, or possibly a may-be, I do not understand how it can be 
doubted that for ease of construction, benignity ‘of purpose, fulness of 
strength, freedom in working, comparative absence of cross-chances of 
dispute, this alliance is the best that could be chosen if all choice were 
open tous. The United States must be left out of account, because 1t 1s 
ot to be expected that that nation will make fighting alliances 
'thout need of them. 


But another and a very different opinion on the choice of alliances 
been pressed with great vigour since the German Emperors 
mami and various other signs and tokens demonstrated England’s 
dlessness and worse. Upon these unexpected revelations a cry 

i understanding with France and Russia arose. Some were for 
reement with France alone, apparently ; some for a Russian 
; others for an alliance of England, France, and Russia, Of 
1y remarkable assumptions included in these demands, one has 
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been already noticed. It was taken for granted, seemingly, that if 
the British Government determined on selecting France as an ally, 
that country would drop whatever engagements she had made else- 
where and negotiate with us at once : If, on the other hand, the 
handkerchief were thrown to Russia, the Czar would give orders for 
whatever reconstruction of policy the new union might require In 
particular—-there was no dream that there could be any difficulty 
about this—he would immediately reverse his course of action at 
the Porte, and begin to .destroy where he had planned to protect; 
intending long consequences, no doubt. Even at a moment when the 
whole world was ringing with complaints of British egotism and 
British arrogance, these assumptions were paraded, with no sus- 
picion of their true character. 

Unfortunate m that way, they were wrong-headed altogether. 
The terms upon which France could be detached from the Russian 
understanding are almost inconceivable. We are not talking now, 
be it remembered, of the “ cultivation of friendly feeling,” for, to the 
best of our knowledge and ability, thatis a constant British endeavour 
though entirely unsuccessful: we are talking of agreement and 
alliance like that which is known to bind three European Powers, and 
is believed to bind two others In this sense of the word, then, the 
conditions of an Anglo-French alliance would barely endure formula- 
tion. In saying that. I do not confine my thought to Egypt. Egypt 
would have to be given up as a preliminary, a bribe to negotiation. 
It would be gone before we began to consider the real prce of the 
alliance, which would of course meiude an undertaking to make good 
whatever France might hope from other arrangements, and protection 
from whatever penalties might threaten as a consequence of breaking 
them. Afterwards, and probably before long, we should have to face 
the incompatibilities which make an enduring Anglo-Fiench alliance 
hopeless It is hardly to ba thought of, and the less because there 
is no likelihood that the French would listen candidly to such a project. 

The proposal of an Anglo-Russian alliance is extinguished by 
similar difficulties There should be give and take in all such arrange- 
ments. In this one we are to give at once a great deal that Russ 
1s preparing to take, plus some other things that we cannot prevent h 
taking, on condition of receiving a written promise that she will abste 
from taking more Thatis no burlesque, but an accurate statemi 
of the only conditions of alliance with Russia that have yet k 
heard of and the best that we could obtain, It would, ın fact 
no alliance, but purchase of a promise of peace, Of subste 
advantage ın return for what we surrendered no mention 1g 
made; and neither 13 it explaned why Russia, with rea 
sufficient alliances at command, should promise to take nr 
than a part of what she is imcessantly working to obtain. 
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is bent upon fulfilling a grand scheme of predominance in the world 
which has already gone far toward success. She has her own 
methods of working to her ends, and engagements like those that are 
contemplated in an Anglo-Russian alliance, if made to be kept, 
would only embarrass them i 

This 1s best seen when the aforesaid methods are understood. 
They exactly resemble the operations of an engimeer who has a vast 
mass of rock to blast away. Here he makes a boring, fills ıt with a 
cartridge, and leaves it to make other borings which are treated in 
the same manner, There may be occasional small explosions as a 
means of carrying on the process, but uo others are intended till all’s 
ready for the grand electric shock So with the Russian scheme of 
domination. The larger borings here and there which her engineers 
employ themselves upon so skilfully are to wait; as those im the 
Turkish Empire, the perfectly complete system in Persia, and else- 
where some others less forward that need not be named. For this 
business 16 would be strange to choose an English alliance (unless for fun 
and dupery), while others fully efficient and more to the purpose may be 
taken or left. 

Nearly ali that ıs said above apples to the suggestion for an 
English-Russian-French alliance; the conclusion bemg that were it 
desirable for England it would not be granted, and that if 1t were 
granted ıt would work to her disadvantage, We are not wanted in 
the new enterprises out of Europe, but only wanted out of the way. 
I wonder whether the eager spirits who press for this alliance reflect 
that, as to the whole round of foreign affairs, it would place England 
in exactly the position which her ‘representative held in the late 
diplomacies at Constantinople '—France on one side of him, Russia 
on the other, but imperfectly agreeing to give him support agree- 
ment rather the other way, ıt appears I wonder, too, whether it is 
considered that an alliance of so uneasy a description would not absolve 
us from the need of greatly increased armaments? Or that this is a 
distinctly aggressive alliance, not directed to the maintenance of 
neace on the footing of the status quo? Or (but this may be thought 

light matter) that it would be rather base to turn upon the mem- 

rs of the Triple League after sheltering ourselves for years under 
protection? | But these are questions that may be asked and 
wered at ease About the most unlikely thing in all political 
lation 1s an English-F'rench- Russian alliance. 


} 
appears, then, that an alternative means of safety which was 
t our disposal a little while ago 1s no longer available: unavail- 
wv a time at any rate. Being lost, its advantages may be 
by those who neglected them when they might have been 
ssessed ; and yet no one can worthily belittle the value of 
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alliances who, lıke the rest of the British population, rejoiced in the 
security which the Triple League of Peace afforded so long. However, 
there is still the other alternative—armament ; and ıt will do, and do 
well; but only on condition of bemg employed promptly, unsparingly, 
magnificently, and with no fallmg back into “cold fits” should the 
menace of interference be withdrawn for a month or two The true 
truth as to England’s position amongst “surrounding nations” has 
been plainly revealec, within a few weeks of time, from all the four 
quarters of the earth from Constantinople, from Washington, from 
Berlin, from the Transvaal, with minor exhibitions ın a dozen places. 
The veil may fall again, but behind it nothing will be altered that is 
not changed from England by a right display of wisdom, watchful- 
ness, courage, might Caution, of course; but the soldiers caution 
more than any other variety. For, call it what we may, the only 
alternative which a policy of isolation leaves to us is the fighting 
alternative; and the one way of keeping out of actual warfare, or of 
warning off combinations to squeeze, 1s armament on the vast for- 


bidding scale, 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 


‘ 


Postscript.——At the moment when this sheet goes to press it is 
reported that the Russian Government has concluded an alliance with 
the Sultan. What truth there may be in this report will be known 
before the February number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW is pub- 
lished; but that it is true seems to me probable ın the highest 


degree. Indeed, writing several weeks ago on “The Russian 


Patronage of Turkey,’ I spoke of such an alliance as entirely to be 
expected, Its importance, of course, could hardly be exaggerated ; 
and the bearing it has upon England's isolation and the question of 
alliances is very distinctly obvious. 


GHRMANY UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


WENTY-FIVE years is but a span in the hfe of a nation, but it 
has wrought a great change in German thought and character. 

I was in Germany at the time of the great wer, and I am now in 
Germany again twenty-five years after it, so that I am in a position 
to draw comparisons, I well remember the phases of emotion through 
which the nation passed as ıt received the news of victory after 
victory, each more colossal than the last. There was, first, sheer, 
helpless incredulity——the details were too gigantic for belief. Then 
followed a sort of dumb stupefaction when the news was confirmed. 
To this succeeded a feeling strangely compounded of awe and exulta- 
tion. The joy and pride of victory were great, but mingled with them 
was the sense of awe that such things were possible—that la Grande 
Natron could be so utterly overthrown. For, ub to the time of the 
great war, the Germans in general still regarded the French as their 
uperiors. It was curious to notice how the French officers were 
seated on their arrival in Germany by their capzors. Nothing could 
more deferential, or even obsequiocus, And this was due, not so 
ch to the chivalrous feeling of consideration for a vanquished foe 
ough, no doubt, there was also something of this feeling—as to 
inherited consciousness that the French were actually their supe- 
in everything except the art of war I happened to be in 
ig at the time when a large proportion of the Imperial Guard 
there as prisoners from Metz. The common soldiers fared 
nough—the hospitality of Germany was really straimed to the 
st by the colossal number of the captives. Huts surrounded 
h wooden palisade were hastily extemporised at the outskirts 
wn, and here the French soldiers spent the bitterly cold 
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winter in a state of the greatest misery and privation. The food 
allowed them was altogether insufficient, and the charitable citizens 
used to feed them, hke monkeys, with scraps of bread and sausage 
poked between the bars of their cage. It was a pitiful spectacle, 
which merely to contemplate was a degradation. 

But it was very different with the French officers, They were released 
on parole, and it is not too much to say that they took possession of 
Leipzig. The wealthier inhabitants vied with one another in shower- 
ing attentions upon them, and these attentions were accepted by the 
French officers as simply their due, or even a little less, From first 
to last they assumed and maintained an air of easy and patronising 
superiority over the nation that had conquered them ‘They hired one 
of the theatres, and gave entertainments, which were largely attended 
by the fashionable world ‘They even rented a portion of a lake for 
their exclusive use m skating, marked it off with a rope, and put up 
a notice, ‘‘ No Germans admitted.” This was a little too much even 
for their admirers: one Sunday afternoon there was an unseemly 
scuffle; the rope was torn down, and, in a bloodless battle, the 
Germans possessed themselves of the enclosure. 

I mention these details because they enable one the better to judge 
of the completeness of the change that has taken place since then. 
Twenty-five years have passed; a new generation has grown up, 
trained in the tradition of national greatness, and every middle-aged 
or youthful German now honestly believes that Germany has not only 
no superior, but no equal. In itself this exalted patriotism 1s, at the 
worst, but an amiable weakness. but unfortunately it is liable to 
manifest itself ın ways sometimes grotesque, sometimes disagreeable. 
Thus it is surely a peiversion of patriotism to seek, as Germans now- 
adays do, to exclude all foreign words fiom their language. No 
doubt, there are two sides to this question. The one 1s the practical, 
the other the purely literary side No one with the instinct of 
literature would wish to see his native language flooded with un- 
necessary words from foreign tongues The written language should 
be kept reasonably, thcugh not pedantically, pure. Even in cosmo- 
poltan England a novel copiously interlarded with scraps of Frenc 
1s a recognised abomination. But the case is different when we co 
to the language of commerce and of conversation. For facility 
human intercourse It is a distinct gain to have as many of what 
be called world-words as possible—that 1s, words the meaning 
which is universally understood. True, Volapuk is already dead, 
we are still a long way from a universal language But every, 
humanitarian and philanthropist looks forward to a time whe 
purposes of international intercourse, there shall be one langua 
one currency. Meanwhile, any approach, however slight, to this 
consummation is a distinct convenience. It would be an ad 
to have all over the world the same word for ticket, for 
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for post office, and so forth. And something of this sort, however 
rudimentary, did actually exist on the Continent before the German 
Empire arose, and, in its newly awakened self-consciousness, did ita 
best to blot it ont. In those days, for example, the word always used 
in Germany for ticket was “ Billet,” and every educated man in Europe 
understood it. Now the word 1s “ Fahrkarte, a word understood 
only by Germans and German scholars. It is a sorry perversion of 
patriotism thus to complicate the intercourse between nations, Nor 
has the effort even the merit of success. ‘‘ Billet” 1s rejected as 
being French, but what of the second syllable of the word that has 
been substituted for ıt? No doubt, “charta” is Latın, but it is 
equally certain that ıt has reached Germany through the Frenck 
“carte” This is but one instance out of many Germany, however 
anxious to be free from obligation to other countries, must still borrow 
many words from her hereditary foe. 

Again, before the war, 1b seemed possible that the Germans would 
give up their crabbed letters, and take to those in use amongsti 
most other civilised nations. A great step in the nght direction had 
already been taken, inasmuch as scientific books were printed in 
Roman characters. Now there is but little chance of further pro- 
gress in this direction The oid letters have become the symbol 
of patriotism, and no one now talks of discarding them. Thus 
another barrier between nations is sedulously preserved, 

A more natural and justifiable phase of patriotism was that dis- 
played during the recent Sedan commemorations. None the less, 
they brought into unpleasant prominence the least amiable features of 
the modern German character The North-German is, as a rule, 
sturdy, honest, and conscientious in a high degree. But, even when 
not excited, he does not greatly cultivate the suaviter a modo. Hig 
“yea” and his “nay” have a sheerness and sharpness that are a 
little startling to the smooth-tongued foreigner. But when to this 
natural aggressiveness of speech there is added the lofty and undis- 
guised contempt for aliens which is engendered by the memory of 
stounding victories, the German is, for the nonce, the reverse of 
miable. Durmg the Sedan-Feier the one cominant thought, which 
und expression in every word and tone and gesture, was : 













t Deutschland, Deutschland, uber Alles, 
jber Alles in der Welt ” 
bis: Germany first—the other nations nowhere. 
doubt something of this feeling is to be found amongst other 
s. The Frenchman has certainly a complacent behef in his own 
inence. And as certainly it lies latert at the back of British 
But nowhere is it so aggressively displayed as in Germany. 
re a positive cult. It 1g encouraged by the authorities; it is 
in the schools; perhaps some day it will form a subject for 
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Yet ıt might be wiser to study the gentle art of forgetfulness—to 
cease to reopen ‘so widely the old wounds—-above all, to take great- 
ness a little more quietly. At present the sense of national 
superiority is still somewhat of a novelty to the German race, so long 
divided amongst themselves, The dawning realisation that they, too, 
were at last a great and united nation—that the dream of their poets 
and the aspiration of their patriots had come to be an actual fact—this 
sent them wild with exultation at the time of the great war. They 
have thoroughly realised 16 now—almoss too thoroughly. But they 
bave not yet grown quite accustomed to it, or they would not be so 
touchy and irritable as they are. ‘Their greatness 1s still something 
of a new garment which, on account of its newness, they are a 
little over-anxious not to see sullied even by a speck. There has 
been a notable example of this quite recently Nothing could be at 
once more amazing and amusing to an Englishman than the ferment 
into which the whole, German press was thrown by an article in the 
Standard on the German Emperor, followed by one in the Day 
News. Had similar articles concerning the Queen appeared in a 
German newspaper not a solitary Hnghshman would have turned a 
hair. But all Germany was in a fever of excitement because it had 
been suggested that the Kaiser might have chosen a more suitable 
locality than British waters for a speech calculated to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of one of Great Britain’s allies. It was actually said in 
more than one German paper that the whole German nation had been 
insulted in the person of the Emperor. The Emperor himself knew 
better, and preserved a judicious silence zespecting the incident, 

Such ebullitions of feeling are no doubt due to the virgin sensi- 
tiveness appropriate to youth. In anothar twenty-five or fifty years 
the German nation, with a deeper and more settled consciousness of 
her own dignity, will cease to fall, on such shght provocation, into 
political hysterics. 

In this particular case something, too, must be attributed to the 
unpopularity of England in Germany. England is just now, with 
respect to Germany, in the position of the man who dare not eve 
look over the hedge whilst another may with impunity steal t 
horse, There is only one other nation——Russia—so cordially detest 
As to France, the feeling of the Germans towards her is by no me 
bitter. She does not cross their path; the interests of the 
nations, though vitally opposed, do not clash in the ordinary co 
of politics. Besides, France is a source of pride to the Gery 
since they have beaten herso thoroughly. The greater France 
herself to be, the greater the triumph of the nation that has con 
her. It is like the pride of the cock of the school as he poin 
vanquished adversary: “See what a big fellow he is, yet 
him !” 

It is very different with respect to England Every 
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believes the English to be at once a grasping and a hypocritical 
people. The newspapers still grumble from time to time over the 
cession of Heligoland and declare that England had much the best 
of that bargain. According to them, she manages to get the best 
of every bargain made with Germany, and does all in her power to 
thwart German enterprise everywhere, especially m Afmca. Hence 
the delight with which the Kaiser’s memorable telegram to President 
Kruger was hailed at first m the Fatherland. 

Then, too, Germany has never conquered England, so that she 
cannot assume quite the same air of superior_ty to her which she 
can towards France. Of course, the Prussians won the battle of 
Waterloo and in that way proved their superiority to the English, 
but that is not quite the same thing as gaining a victory over them. 
It is a pity that one of two nations which are in a way brothers, and 
ought to be friendly rivals, should have such a feeling towards the 
other ; but the fact cannot be disputed. Individual Englishmen may 
be liked and even loved, but the English as a nation ara hated. 
So far as I can judge, there ıs not much of this feeling ın England 
towards the Germans. There may be a little grumbling sometimes 
that Germans should supplant our clerks and undersell our merchants, 
but in the main the Germans are liked and admired, and their litera- 
ture is eagerly studied by Englishmen. 

In Germany I have frequently heard it mentioned as a grievance 
that the Kaiser should be so fond of England as he ıs. He ıs even 
supposed to allow himself to be swayed to some extent in politics by 
the advice of his English relations. But ıt must be allowed that 
the signs of English influence are not too obvious im the actions of the 
Sovereign who assumes in the nineteenth century the attitude as 
regards kingly rights of Louis XIV. And assuredly of late he has 
done his best to convince the world that no ties of blood or frend- 
ship would count for much when notoriety was to be achieved or 
popularity augmented by a hostile intervention in the affairs of a 
riendly nation. 

I pass on to a subject which has been strongly forced upon 
notice in the Germany of to-day. It seems to me that there 
ven less personal liberty now than formerly. Certainly the 
ecutions for the so-called crime of JAlajestuis—belevdigung (lèse- 
sté) are more numerous and the sentences nore severe. More- 
eccant editors are now treated in many respects like ordinary 

As a well-known German newspaper has said, 1t has now 
this—that any adverse criticism of the Kaiser’s utterances is 
offence. Praise or silence—these are the alternatives. And 




















of being allowed out on bail as was formerly the custom, they are now 
nement until the tral At the trial they are brought up in prison dress, 
open at the heel (as a precaution against escape), and with a metal 
the breast ‘That ıs, they are forced to figure as criminals before any 
the German sense of the word) has been proved against them. 
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yet never perhaps was there a monarch whose speeches more loudly 
challenged criticism. But they are sacred, To comment on them 
in words that raise even a suspicion of disapproval is sufficient to 
consign the writer or speaker to gaol for at least three months, more 
probably six, possibly twelve. Nay, astounding as ıb may appear, ıt 
is none the less a fact that lése-majeste may be committed by saying 
nothing’ In October last, the Cologne Gazette had an account of 
a man-—a German who had been in America—who was unfortunate 
enough to offend in this way. He was at a café with some com- 
panions and they fell to discussing the comparative merits of the 
German and American constitutions. Of course, the man who had 
been in America was ın favour of the American constitution. He 
waxed eloquent on the subject, and went on to say. ‘‘ As for the 
Kaiser *—-then, suddenly realising the dangers that beset that word, 
he stopped short. But he had already said too much. He had been 
overheard by soma one who denounced him to the police. They 
arrested him and he was ultimately sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. It was not asserted by the prosecution that he had 
said anything against the Kaiser; he was condemned on the facts 
as I have stated them. It was assumed that, if he had finished the 
sentence, 1t would have contamed an insult to his Majesty, and this 
was enough 

A later example is, if possible, more astounding still. An 
upholsterer in Danzig was asked at a restaurant to estimate the 
value of a plaster bust of the Empress, and said ıt was worth only a 
shilling. For this he was tried At the trial the bust was produced, 
and being found to be of very inferior quality, the man was acquitted. 
But that he could have been tried av all on such a charge is sig- 
nificant enough 

Such cases are ludicrous except for the victims. But occasionally 
the over-sensitive loyalty of the Germans leads to results still more 
absurd Thus at Bonn last summer a party of friends were chatting 
at a restaurant, wien one of them said ‘What a fool that Kaiser is!’ 
The audacious words were not allowed to pass unavenged. A polic 
man was at once called in by an eavesdropper and the culprit gi 
into custody. Then it came out that he had merely been refery 
to an acquaintancs of the name of Kaiser (a not uncommon nam 
Germany). Even then he was taken to the police-station, and 
some difficulty in obtaming his release. 

To an Englishman, trained in robuster traditions, there 1s 
thing petty in this extreme sensitiveness to criticism. It ca 
doubted that the Kaiser, with his developed faculty of omn 
knows very well that these prosecutions take place, and 
them. They do much to diminish his personal popularit 
nevertheless, is sull very great. The explanation ıs prob 


found rather in his position than in his personal qualities. 
+ 
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means much more to the Germans than any ordinary sovereign does to 
his people For the Kaiser is not only Kaiser, he is the centre and 
symbol of racial unity. If there were no Kaiser, Germany would lose 
her proud position among the nations and becdme once more a mere 
congeries of separate states Therefore, the Emperor represents the 
national greatness in a way and degree quite unusual among mon- 
archs. Huis subjects laugh at him a little, especially at his speeches 
to recruits, but, on the whole, their feeling towards him 1s one of 
admiration. They consider that he represents them worthily before 
the world. No doubt his restlessness and impulsiveness sometimes 
make them a little nervous, There is a caricature of him (not, of 
course, publicly exhibited—that would be too dangerous) which 
pokes a little harmless fun at his eagerness to be always on the move 
and to change his destination as often and rapidly as possible. He 1s 
represented as putting his head out of the window of a railway 
carriage and asking in breathless haste. “Waic weet sind wir?” (How 
far have we got?) To get as far as possible in a given time seems 
sometimes to be the chief object of his ambition Last year he spent 
considerably more than six months in travel of some kind 
But this is a digression. I have mentioned the increased frequency 
of prosecutions for Jfajestuts-beledigung as one proof of the small 
measure of personal freedom enjoyed by the Germans under the 
Empire, Another true story may serve to show how rudimentary 1s 
as yet the very conception of liberty amongst our cousins. Every 
year, after the military manceuvres, it is the custom for officers 
appointed for the purpose to go round and pay the farmers whose 
ground has been injured certain sums by way of compensation, Two 
such officers, in the course of their round, proceeded to a farm and 
found the farmer ploughing ın a field ‘They called to him to come 
to them He declined, saying that he could not leave his horses 
For this he was criminally charged. It was allowed that he had said 
nothing offensive; but the officers maimtamed that lms tone and 
manner were insulting, and demanded his exemplary pumshment It 
s only right to add that the Court of First Instance decided against 
em. But they were so certain of the justice of their cause that 
ey at once carried the case into a higher court. How it ended I 
not know. The fact that such a charge could be brought at all is 
ufficient illustration of what ıs understood by the freedom of the 
ct in modern Germany. 
is the same in everything There is little possibility of inde- 
ce in speech or action. The police are always at your elbow ; 
ə to you if you do not carry out their injunctions to the letter. 
as lately been a striking ilustration of the power of the police 
a, and certainly their power is not less in the German Empire. 
ases they are protected almost beyond the possibility of con- 
the so-called Dienst-Hid, or Service-Oath. If I remember 
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rightly, this oath 1s held to be equivalent as evidence to the oaths of 
five independent witnesses That 1s to say, to disprove a policeman’s 
story, you must find six independent witnesses to testify to your 
version of the facts. As this is ın nmety-nime cases out of a hundred 
impossible, the policeman is master of the situation. He 1s in his way 
an autocrat, and can be as arbitrary as he pleases I am bound to 
add that, from what I have seen of the Prussian police, I should say 
they are, as a body, anxious to do their cuty properly ; but they have 
very little of the forbearance which is so marked a characteristic of 
the English constable They do not understand argument, much less 
contradiction Each beers a sword anc has no idea of bearmg ıb in 
vain In all this he is supported anc encouraged by the higher 
authorities The police, consisting of o.d soldiers, are to all intents 
and purposes a military force, and are meant to terrorise the masses. 
To refuse to obey their orders, even if unjustifiable, is a very grave 
offence; actually to resiss them is a cnme punished with far greater 
severity in Germany than in England. 

And their control over your actions 1s slmost universal, It is not 
confined to the street , 1t extends over your house and garden. The 
Schutzmann strolls into either when he likes, much as a master enters 
a class-room to see that all is going on properly He will count the 
caterpillars in your garden, and summon you if he finds too many of 
then. Ifyou go for a Bathe, he will forbid you to get out of your 
depth, swim you never so strongly In fue, half schoolmaster, half 
nurse, he will supervise your every acticn, from the cradle to the 
grave, with a military sternness and irflexibility which robs you of 
all independence and reduces you to the level of a mere plastic item. 
To live in Germany always seems to me hke a return to the nursery. 
I have had some experience of life in most European countries, 
excluding Russia and Turxey, and in none have I found the régime 
so severely paternal as in Germany. Not that by “ severe” I mean 
in the least harsh or barbarous , But you have to walk very straightly 
in the appointed way. Provided you do this with sufficient meekness, 
and allow the higher authorities to superviss your hfe in its mimutes 
details, all is well But if you wish to stay ın Germany, you mus 
give up your individuality, es you do yorr passport, into the keepiy 
of the police authorities. 

Of course, mere tourists see and feel but little of this, As rec 
nised birds of passage, they are allowed a volition of their own 
is only when you settle for a while that you become awar 
the network of police precaution which is tarown around you. 
do the Germans themselves feel it at all acutely. Long use ha 
it second nature to them, they can hardly imagine any other 
It is the pneumatic pressure of their social end political atm, 
very real and very heavy, but so universal and so evenly di 
that it gives them little sense of discomfort. 
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The unceasing desire to regulate every detail of the citizen’s life 
leads to some curious instances of interference with freedom of choice 
in Prussia. Thus only a certam limited number of chemists ıs allowed 
in every town One to five thousand inhabitants ıs the ratio. No doubt 
there are cynics who will be disposed to appiaud such a regulation ; 
but its practical effect is to create a monopoly and to occasion much 
inconvenience More curious still is the arrangement by which a 
master-sweep 18 appointed to each districtin a town Him you must 
employ, whether you lıke it or not-—or at least you must pay him if 
you employ another. He, and he alone, has a legal right to the fee 
for sweeping your chimney. This makes him a very important and 
often wealthy individual. Of course he has numerous assistants, and 
sometimes does no work at all himself. I have heard of one such 
divisional sweep who was reputed to enjoy an income of £1500 a year 
from lus business. In justice to the State, iz should be added that 
such persons have to pass an examimation before they are allowed to 
attain to these exalted positions 

But if there is httle personal liberty under the new Empire, so 
is there, as it Reems to me, less comfort and less enjoyment of life 
than formerly. No doubt there are various good reasons for this. 
Germany is no longer the cheap country that it was before the war. 
The people have lost much of their old simphcity of character; the 
style of living is altered; the change of coinage has marked a change 
of prices Except in very out-of-the-way places, I do not see that 
Germany is now a cheaper country to live in than England. Of 
course, for the squire who goes abroad to retrench, any foreign country 
is cheaper than his own, because he escapes the various collateral 
demands upon his purse whick belong to h:s position m England 
But otherwise he might as well remain at home, A German penny 

(ten pfennigs) is rather more than an English penny, but it will not 

purchase more in Germany than a penny will in England. No doubt 
| there are still a few places where living is comparatively cheap: but 
you must hunt for them. One such is Munster. where two furnished 
ooms and breakfast can be got for 12s, a month’ But this 18 quite 
e exception. On the whole, Germany 1s now a dear country—in 
t, you pay quite as much as in England, and get less value for 
ır money in the way of comfort. 
his has, doubtless, something to do with the diminished cheerful- 
of the German people. It may seem an over-rash generalisation 
ert that there 1s any such diminution. Is it not more probably 
example of “the pathetic fallacy ”—the writer transferring 
altered mood to those with whom he comes into contact? If 
one thing the German values more than another, it is his 
chhect. The word ıs antranslatable, and ‘‘ cheerfulness” is 
ore superficial aspect of 16. In anozher aspect 1b is the 
osite to the English stiffness and reserve in society. But 
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the German table-d'héte nowadays is as formal and freezing an affair 
as it is possible to imagine Itis no longer the custom for neigh- 
bours, if strangers, to converse with one another. I have been 
present at many where all was gloom and silence. You might have 
fancied that you were amongst a party of Englshmen who had not 
been mtroduced to one another. 

Formerly ıt was not so The humour might be a little heavy, but 
the joy of life was avident , tongues wagged, talk flowed ; laughter 
was near the lips, waiting to break forth on provocation however slight. 

Whether it ıs that the consciousness of new-born dignity sits 
heavily upon the modern German, or that life is really harder for him, 
or that a sense of mcreased responsibility casts a shadow upon his 
path, I do not know; but the change seems to me to be both real 
and marked. No doubt he unbends sometimes; you may still hear 
earols on the Rhine, and the students have not forgotten how to lead 
a flottes Leben, but, none the less, there ıs now a shadow over the 
land which was not over it before the great war. The German race 
has undergone a unique experience, fruitful of glory, but fruitful of 
suffering also The glory remains as a nimbus, but those who look 
closely can still see the traces of the storm behind the nimbus, 

Then, too, there is the future to be reckoned with, and this may 
well cast its own shadow upon German thought and life. For every 
German believes that there must be at least one other great war. 
The whole nation is not only armed, but in an attitude of militant 
expectation Never was there such a perfect manslaughtering machine 
as the Prussian army of to-day, All 1s ready, even to the six millions 
in hard cash locked up m the fortress of Spandau for the first 
expenses of mobilisation. It is a clever arrangement. No other 
nation is thus prepared at a moment’s notice to let slip the dogs of 
war. But the Germans are content to allow this huge sum to he 
2nfructuous, in order that they may be beforehand with their adver- 
saries when the occasion comes This marks more plamly than 
anything else the nature of the situation in which the German Empire 
still finds itself. Great as have been the achievements of the past 
there is no sense of finality. On the contrary, all ıs tension, all 
uncertainty. Instead of the peaceful rest from labour, and the enjo 
ment of the hard-won harvest, there is the gloom of presentim 
and the gleam of bayonets. 

In fine, speaking generally, the aspect of affairs in modern Ger 
18 by no means exhilaratmg. It seems to me that 16 may be su 
up in a few words An enormous increase of power and infi 
abroad, but, at home, less comfort, less liberty, less happiness, 
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ANTITOXIN, FROM A PATIENTS POINT 
OF VIEW. 


\ HILE many doctors, to whom I will apply no harsher designa- 

tion than that they are theoretical rather than practical, are , 
devoting their energy and reputation to extollmg the merit and 
spreading the use of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria, I propose 
to give, from my own bitter personal experience, an account of its 
effect, not merely in my own case, but in many other cases which 
came under my immediate observation The patient is generally a 
silent and unresistmg subject in the hands of his Æsculapius, but 
when he is made the victim of a dangerous and unsound experiment 
he has very just cause to protest against the abuse of medical privi- 
lege, and I hope that the outcome of what I write will be that every 
sufferer from diphtheria, and parents on behalf of their suffering 
children, will exercise their indisputable right to protect themselves, 
and at the same time help to explode a pernicious fallacy, by velomg 
the use of the antitoxin serum ‘Timidity and ignorance being such 
powerful auxtharies of the darmg medical experimenter, it may be as 
ell to pomt out that the mmates of the London fever hospitals do 
t surrender their rights as free subjects because they are ill and 
lated for the safety of the community, aad that they retain the 
er to reject the new treatment in preference for the old mode of 
ting diphtheria, which for want of a better word has been called 
ical. Notwithstanding the intensity of my feeling that the hypo- 
c injection of the antitoxin serum is the introduction of a 
rious matter into the system, injuring the soundest constitution 
ing the seeds of internal maladies that baffle correct diagnosis 
y remedy, I should hesitate to place my views before the 
I were not privileged to support them and to fortify my 
s by the experience and convictions of a medical authority 
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who has had an exceptionally long and extensive acquaintance with 
the disease. The mass of facts which I picked out from his granary 
of knowledge, based on the treatment of 15,000 diphtheria cases 
during a quarter of a century, constitute a sure foundation for the 
personal opinions to which, on my own single responsibility, I give 
expression. They would carry more weight if they were given to the 
public under his signature , but modesty or pressure of work has kept 
him silent, when those far less qualified to claim a hearing have forced 
their views by push and clamour on the public and the press. Yet 
theré may be one advantage in my writing, for no medical man in 
authority could escape the trammels of his office or express in the 
plain language I shall use his sense of the failure and the danger of 
antitoxin. 

In order to bring out the salient facts upon which stress should be 
laid I must begin with some brief particulars of my illness. I never 
felt in better health or spirts than on the day when, without a 
moment’s warning, I was seized and struck down by this disease. 
How or where I took it, ıt 18 impossible to say; but this ıs not sur- 


_ prising, 1f the great French authority, Touzeau, is correct in sayıng 


that the germ may take any time from six months to six hours to 
mature in one’s system. I was at the time residing alone in strange 
London lodgings, and, making light of my illness, 1t was not until the 
second day that I sent for a doctor to whom I was known By this 
time I was very bad, and my throat had swelled to a large size 
When the doctor arrived one glance told him what was the matter, 
and I noticed that he at once kept as far off as possible. I asked 
him, “ What is the master? is 1t typhod?” He replied, “Oh! 
no. Nothing half as bad as that; it ıs diphthena. Now I advise 
you to go into the hospital. You will have far better treatment 
there than you could here, and the nursing is splendid, really superior 
to private nursing. Jf I were ill with it that 1s what I should do 
myself. You will be well in a fortmght, and let me tell you that 
diphtheria is not fatal to men of our age.” Under the circumstances, 
there was no choice save to follow this advice, which experience 
proved to be excellent, and the statements where not literally accurat 
were, no doubt, intended to be consolatory, 

An ambulance soon anived to convey me to a distant part 
London, as the nearest fever hospital was full. Having been wrap) 
up, and securely pinned in a couple of blankets with part formir 
sort of monk’s cowl over my head, I was thrown over the should 
the ambulance driver exactly as one sees a butcher carry a s} 
carcase, and carried Gown stairs with a combination of sk 
strength that I could not but admire. It was my fate to be 
in the subsequent stages cf my illness, by many men of strony 
sique, but never with the same dexterity and comfort. On: 
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the hospital I was taken into what seemed to me a shed, but which 
I subsequently learnt was the reception-room, where I found a nurse 
and, a doctor. My temperature was taken, and then a washing of the 
throat to be sent to the Bacteriological Society on the Embankment 
for the discovery of that dreadful, if minute, monster known as. 
the diphtheria bacillus. The pursuit proved, in my case, remarkebly 
successful, as the ticket returned by the Society showed the capture 
of a large and varied collection. I was then placed in a chair and 
' carried by two men to the ward to which the doctor had assigned 
me, Here I found several boys walking about the room with 
apparently nothing the matter, and as I soon discovered from their 
noise in boisterous spirits, more in consonance with a playground 
than a sick ward. This, I may mention, 1s the most serious and dis- 
agreeable drawback to'these hospitals, and I do not see how it 18 to 
be quite overcome, for it is practically impossible to move the patients. 
into different wards as they recover, and the strctest nurses cannot 
always ensure silence and good order among boys who, with a merely 
slight attack of diphtheria, feel as if there was nothing the matter 
with them. 

When my bed was chosen, I was stripped of such garments as I had 
come in, and in their place two flannel shirts, very much patched 
and with the most nondescript collection of buttons, were put on by a 
nurse. In a short time the head doctor came and, after careful 
examination of my throat, made a long entry on the card, placed at 
the head of every patient's béd, of the particulars of my attack, which 
showed that it was an exceedingly severe case of laryngeal and faucial 
diphtheria. By this time I was quite indifferent to what was going 
to be done, and when I saw the doctor pouring something out of a small 
bottle and the nurse preparing a lint patch, 1 had no apprehensions. 
The nurse then washed with glycerine, I think, a small square on the 
right side of the abdomen, and the doctor coming over, knelt down 
by the bedside and said, in a very kind tone of voice, “I am ‘going 
to hurt you a little.” There was the prick of a needle, and then I 

‘lt something flowing underneath my skin. It was all over in a few 
~onds, and then the nurse fastened the patch over the place. I had 
idea what had been done, but I thought ıt a very extraordinary 
seeding to inject something mto one’s abdomen to cure a bad 
it. At the same time the doctor ordered a gargle—chlorine— 
inseed. poultices round the neck to be changed every two hours 
ually frequent doses of iron and brandy. I was now in high 
and suffered intense pains in‘ the throat, to which the hot 

os gave only slight relief. When the doctor arrived the 
“ning the fever had increased, not dimimshed, and the nurse’s 

3 considered so bad that another myection was deemed 

and about midday the operation described was repeated, 
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only this time on the left mde of the abdomen. I subsequently 
ascertained that the maximum dose—twenty cubic centimetres of 
antitoxin serum—-had been given on each occasion ‘The second 
had no more effect than the first injection in cleaning the throat, and 
it indubitably ımcreased the fever and produced delirium. I was 
quite delirious during the next four days, having no sleep whatever 
and making frequent attempts at night to escape from the ward. I 
was completely off my head during this period, and became, as I sub- 
sequently learnt, an object of anxious inquiry and possibly of amuse- 
ment also as being what the nurses call “ chummy ”—presumably from 
“off one’s chump.” The antitoxin wasin my case absolutely barren of 
good result, and it was not until I had been treated for fourteen days 
with the gargle, poultices, and physic that my throat was af last pro- 
nounced clean and cured. The usual time for this result, before anti- 
toxin was brought ın. was considered to be four days. Thereis no doubt 
whatever that ın my case the antitoxin proved a complete failure. 
It increased the fever and did not even reduce the albumen, which 
was present throughout the more trying phases of my illness, some- 
times showing as much as 50 percent. My cure was effected by the 
powerful chlorine gargle, which while the throat was bad was taste- 
less, but when it was clear was so indescribably horrible that it pro- 
duced nausea; the frequent poultices, changed every two hours, night 
as well as day; the iron tonic, and the judicious and sustaining doses 
of brandy These were the agents empioyed by the skilful doctor 
who, assisted by the excellent and attentive nurses, succeeded in 
defeating the disease and in saving my life after a fatal result was 
more than once apprehended 

If the antitoxin had failed to do good, it had apparently, in my 
case, done no harm up to this point, as was perceptible m many other 
cases in the ward. I suffered from no rash—one of the most common 
sequeles of the operation, often keeping an otherwise cured patient in 
the hospital for weeks; nor was there any swelling at the place of 
injection, such as occurred in many other cases when either large 
quantities of pus had to be removed or the swelling reduced by frequer 
fomentations with boracic lint. Those individuals may have been t 
truly fortunate ones as the poison was thus, in all probabili 
prompily expelled and never entered their system. 

After the cure of the throat my recovery seemed so assured, a 
bad symptoms presented themselves, and beyond a little natural v 
ness I felt so well ın mind and body that I importuned the dc 
let me leave the hosptal as it was most important for me to 
my literary work withons delay. He warned me of the risk r 
lysis, but at last, yielding his better judgment to my entre 
consented fo send a washing of my throat to the Bact 
Society, as the disappearance of the diphtheria bacillus ıs t} 
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condition of leave to depart from the hospital The report came back 
in two days that there were no bacilli, and that I was fit to leave. 
My chart, with its numerous entries as to temperature, &c., &c., with 
the doctor’s orders thereupon, was taken down from the head of the 
bed, and the next day, twenty-six days after I entered the hospital, 
I took my departure 

Within a very few hours I was warned that the cure of the diph- 
theria was only the precursor of a still more serious and protracted 
illness, and one which I feel certain’, for the reasons I give, was largely 
due to, and distinctly aggravated by, the employment of the anti- 
toxin The very day I left the hospital my voice became strange 
and articulation painful; but for several days nothing more happened, 
except an attack of staggers from a momentary sensation of power- 
Jessness in the left leg, which should have told me what was coming 
on. Then followed loss of sight—the eyes first showing weakness at 
a near distance, then at a long, and finally one eye after the other 
doubling the objects looked at Six weeks elapsed before my 
exceptionally excellent sight returned, and, although I was told by 
the doctor I should probably have to use glasses, I am happy to say 
that no permanent weakness has followed Dhifficulty in swallowing, 
culminating in the rejection of all solids or liquids, came on with the 
loss of sight, and was accompanied by an extraordinarily abundant 
eructation of white froth, quite distinct from phlegm, and resembling 
nothing so much as the foam of a horse. I said at once that this 
must arise from the serum with which I had been moculated having 
been taken from a horse suffering from glanders This seemed absurd 
to every one, cluding the doctor who had been called in to attend 
me, but I was subsequently informed that several similar cases had 
occurred, and that the authorities, after ridiculing the notion, had 
been constrained to admit that serum had been used from horses 
suffering with that disease. The objection may be raised that 
glanders ın the human being always proves fatal, but the evils 
resulting from the use of blood contaminated by that disease in the 
horse might ın the man stop short of the actual disease although it 
‘ould not but greatly mjure and impoverish the blood of the patient. 
omething of this sort has already been traced by scientific investiga- 
n of the blood-vessels of diphtheria patients, Dr Ewing of New 
rk states, as the result of his experiments, that ‘‘an injection of 
itoxin may be followed immediately by rapid hyperleucocytosis 
death,” and his conclusion is that “ the reduction of leucocytes 
e corpuscles) immediately succeeding the injection of antitoxin, 
ally in severe cases of diphtheria, ıs an undesirable feature of 
ion of this agent.’ When I learnt tat all the horses are old 
*bus horses condemned to the krackers, there seemed no 
oom to doubt that ıt was my horrib-e misfortune to be such a 
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victim of the criminal and, if calmly considered, really ridiculous fad 
of antitoxin. 

But to resume my narrative. Exactly one month after [ left the 
hospital I lost the power of walking or standing up, and then, in 
another week, that of writing or using my hands in any way, During 
the next ten weeks I remained ın an absolutely helpless state—a sort 
of living death, with the brain clear and active, and the body useless 
—and I owed my recovery entirely, to the skilful treatment and kind 
intervention of the doctor who had cured me of diphtheria in the 
hospital. The employment of electricity at an early stage aggravated 
and completed the loss of nerve power, and, only absolute cessation 
of effort, change of air to the seaside, and far larger doses of strych- 
nine than an ordinary practitioner would ‘sanction, restored me to 
something like my original state of health. But even now I feel that 
the eradication of the mischief may be only partial, and that the 
after effects of the poiscn, not of the diphtheria but of the empirical 
remedy used ın accordance with the commands of those fanatical 
inoculators who have gamed a momentary ascendency in their pro- 
` fession, lurk ın the system. Fortunate was I in only one particular. 
The brain was never in the least affected after the four or five days’ 
delirium in the hospizal. This added certainly to the intense mental 
suffering on account of physical helplessness, but it provided some 
confidence ın ultimate recovery. 

Having now recorded my own experience, I will deal generally 
with the subject of diphtheria and antitoxin. It seems to me that 
the advocates of the antitoxin treatment have argued backwards from 
a desirable, but unattamed and therefore Imaginary, result to the 
beneficial cause alleged to be represented by their own idea and prac- 
tice. The thesis they wish to have expressed 1s as follows. Diphtheria 
being a fell and mysterious disease with the highest death-rate— if 
the serum 1s effectual in treating it, then most splendid discovery and 
benefit to the whole human race Therefore let ıt be decreed by 
order of Medical Association, Metropolitan Asylums Board, and every 
doctor who will sign a favourable report, or prepare a flatterin 
statistical table, that antitoxin is an efficacious and wonderful remed 
This method of arguing will suit the advocates of patent medicin 
and quack remedies for any number of distinct maladies; but 1 
Holloway, more carefal than the circulators of serum, was at le 
resolved that his pills should contain nothing injurious 

After the loud blowing of trumpets to introduce the new infa 
treatment of diphtheria, the outside public would doubtless 1 
that 1b entirely superseded the old. The popular idea would no 
be that the patient was subjected to the new treatment—y 
hypodermic injection of serum-~and that then and there, wit 
other agency, he began to recover. If this were the cas 
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antitoxin were the wonderful remedy it is said to be it ought to be 
tested ın this way, we should at least obtain some accurate statistics. 
But the facts are not in accordance with these opinions. The anti- 
toxin injection 1s merely an addition to the old treatment, which goes 
on all the same At the start, therefore, it will be seen that this 
arrangement imports an extraordinary difficulty into the preparation 
of trustworthy statistics, as results might easily be attmbuted to the 
new treatment to which it had no real claim, and there is no doubt 
whatever that this has frequently been done Moreover diphtheria, 
although such a terrible malady and so exceptionally fatal, 1s in its 
milder forms a very simple and far from formidable visitant. There 
are many cases which would cure themselves. A large proportion of 
the patients in the fever hospitals never cause the doctor a moment's 
anxiety-—after examination, he will say, “a spot,” and the next day the 
nurse reports thatit has gone Many children have the disease without 
its being so much as known, until the after consequences announce the 
fact in the rejection of food and the return of liquids down the nose. 
From such cases as these, or with a certain proportion of such cases, 
it would be easy to compile the most flattering statistical tables im 
support of antitoxin, and undoubtedly those cf the Berlin Professor 
Baginski, given at the last meeting of the Medical Association, must 
be largely based on such an element, Nor can the least trust be 
placed in the somewhat similar returns of Drs Behring and Huebner. 
Their figures have never been subjected to any real test, and we are 
left to surmise whether they are arbitramly constructed by including 
cases that are not truly diphtheritic, or whether they do not reveal the 
whole history, the final fate, of the patients often dismissed from a 
hospital before the worst symptoms of the disease are apparent. 
Against all this German assertion I am content to place the simple 
fact that in the mner ring of London alone, during the last three 
months of 1895, over 800 persons died of diphtheria. Most of these 
would have received antitoxin, and the death-rate 1s an appalling one 
f not less than 85 per cent. 

When it is borne in mind that a considerable proportion of 
cases would be such slight attacks as I have described, and there- 
free from all msk of death, it will be seen how terribly fatal 
theria im its severe forms is. Within my own observation eight 
ts under two—consecutive cases and all antitoxmed—died, and 
eve the death-rate for that age might be put at 75 per cent. 
just the balance, I take my own ward with eleven patients, all 
, with the exception of my own and one other case, were 
tacks, and never in any real danger. For statistics relating 
eria to have the smallest value, they must be taken en bloc. 
only the sense of overproving their case would prevent 
d medical statisticians from showing by a limited number 
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of specially selected cases that diphtheria was an absolutely innocuous 
disease. I would suggest that in the future preparation of statistics 
those cases that are free from danger should be elamimated. The 
medical superintendents of the hospitals would have no difficulty in 
dividing them into the two great cases of merely faucial and both 
faucial and laryngeal diphtheria. In another division would come the 
nasal cases, which are the worst of all. All the trivial cases under 
the former head should be eliminated from the returns on which 
the advocates of entitoxin prepare their statistics. Antitoxin can 
claim no credit in those cases which would be cured by a day or so 
in bed. 

But, as I have said, the alleged cure by antitoxin can only be 
attributed to that cause by personal favouritism, or in accordance 
with a preconceived opinion, because the old classical treatment has 
been in progress all the time, and may just as well be entitled to the 
whole of the credit The chlorine, gargle ıs used incessantly all the 
time, the presence of albumen is removed or reduced by a strong 
preparation of iron and the use of barley-water, the failure of the 
heart ıs arrested by irequent doses of brandy, the swelling and pain 
in the throat are relieyed by poulticing—yjust precisely as 1f tho 
wonderful antitoxin had not been used But it may be said that 
the antitoxin reduces the fever and removes the false membrane more 
quickly High temperature, however, is not a feature of diphtheria; 
in the worst cases, where pneumonia does not supervene, 1b rarely goes 
above 101°, and ın the large majority the average would be under 100°. 
In this respect there has not been much room for improvement, but 
antitoxin has rather increased than diminished the temperature. With 
regard to the false membrane, I twice took the largest dose allowed 
of the serum, and the membrane was not removed for a fortnight. 
The average period of bad cases with the old treatment was four days. 
No improvement in either of these respects can be noted Anti- 
toxin was to do wonders, I assert positively that m no single instanc 
has it effected a rescue from death—that is to say, cured a case whic 
a competent and experenced diphtheria doctor has declared to 
hopeless. T have seen many such cases Let me cite one Ach 
of five or six was brought ın at one o’clock, and the doctor at o 
pronounced the case hopeless and that nothing could be done.: 
refused to cause the child useless pain; but one of his assistar 
pupil of Pasteur and Roux, who was then a zealous believer in 
toxin, decided to inject the serum The child was dead at five o 
Under any treatment such cases are hopeless until science is 
restore the dead to life. With regard to the second degree o 
cases—those, that is to say, which the experienced doctor pr 
grave and critical but not moribund—there are quite 
triumphs recorded for the classical treatment as there have 
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the new practice came into force. I can give, from the experience of 
my friend, a very striking but by no means unfair case. Four 
children suffermg from diphthena were brought m together the same 
afternoon. He took two into his own ward, and his chief assistant 
took the others. Both agreed that the two latter were the worst 
cases, and that one of them seemed nearly hopeless Antitoxin had 
then been ın use some months; but although he had been unable to 
discern any benefit, he felt bound to inject the serum. One of 
the children became delirious and died. These were considered mild 
cases, it should be remembered. ‘The assistant, more sceptical than 
his superior, would not antitoxin his, and they both recovered, 
although they were bad cases. This statement could easily be verified ; 
but when this and other facts were mentioned at the last British 
Medical Association adverse to antitoxin, no report, by some strange 
lapse, appeared in the papers One superintendent, giving his 
experience of 176 cases in which he had employed antitoxin, stated 
that in no single instance was he satisfied that any benefit had 
ensued, Dr. Joseph Winters, sent from the United States on a 
special mission to Europe to report on the results.of antitoxin, fully 
corroborated this view. His matin conclusion is that ‘ın not a single 
case did the antitoxin make the least impression on the symptoms, 
or check the pseudo membrane, while some very bad effects follow 
antıtoxin ” ° Even from its inability alone to do what its originators 
claimed for 1t-—viz, the rescue from death—antitoxin ought to be 
pronounced a failure. There has also been no appreciable difference 
in the death-rate from diphtheria, and I have reason to think that 
when the Special Report of the London Medical Superintendents on 
the results of the use of antitoxin for the yeer 1895 is issued in a 
few weeks, it will show a higher rate of mortauty for the antitoxined 
patients than for those who escaped the experience To an ordinary 
intelligence this would be conclusive proof 

If the antitoxin treatment were merely a failure its employment 
eed not excite active opposition or indignation, and its exposure 
d abandonment might be left to the slow but sure demonstration 
experience But it is positively wjurious, and those who recover 
m diphtheria will still suffer, lke myself, from the consequences 
its malign influence One of the immediate results of the 
tion of the serum is in all cases an increase of temperature, and 
me a state of delirium that was formerly never present: A 
ary consequence is the appearance of a rash which, while it 
the doctor, leads to the detention of an otherwise cured 
n the hospital for weeks under observation. In some cases, 
ly, as I believe, the system rejects the serum and an abscess 
ich 1s reheved in the usual way. It is also alleged by com- 
horities that nephritis or mflammation of the kidneys has 
N 
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been more prevalent as a sequela of diphtheria since antitoxin wag 
used. At least it is quite certain that there has been no dimmution 
of albuminuria among diphtheria patients. But far more serious 
consequences are the paralysis, nerve prostration, and heart trouble 
that follow this most terrible of all diseases with increasing persis- 
tency. For them antitoxin is not merely no remedy but an aggra- 
vating cause, as there is much evidence to show. My own illness 1s a. 
striking example, but perhaps the future will show that still worse 
consequences in internal diseases—liver abscesses and even cancer— 
follow from the injection of this poisonous matter. And how could . 
it be otherwise when the source from which this abommable serum 
comes ıs remembered ? In my ignorance I thought at first that the 
serum was at least taken from the pure blood of some foal or 
yearling of unblemished descent, with the blood of Diomed or Waxy 
perhaps coursing in its vems, and the reality is something too terrible 
to think of——horresce referens—the fluid of some of those overworked, 
broken-down cab-horses that distress the eye in the streets of London 
and still more in seaside resorts, and which, after a life of hardship, 
have not a drop of generous blood left in them How could any 
good or benefit arise from such a source? Better all the ils of 
diphtheria than such contamination. What can be expected from it 
but the spread of disease in new and sinister forms, thus inflicting 
an injury ow the individual and the race that can perhaps never be 
eradicated? If our doctors persist ın the practice they will lay 
themselves open to the charge, which Lord William Bentinck brought 
against himself if he tolerated suttee, of “ multiphed murder.” 

In treating diphtheria there is no necessity to have recourse to any 
such desperate’ expedient as antitoxm The most experienced’ 
doctors in the disease will undertake to cure without it the great- 
majority of even the worst cases of diphtheria on the single condition 
that the patient is put under their hands at an early stage of the 
attack, and that the patient’s constitution has not been undermine 
by drink or venereal disease. ‘The determining factor ın measur 
the chance of a cure is the time the diphthemtic poison has been 
work on the patient’s system. This is far more than can be alle 
for antitoxm, whick by itself can do noshing, and the use of w 
far from simphfymg the case, imports a fresh element of anxiety 
its early phases and of danger into its later. In support o 
contention I can give very striking evidence. In the con 
twenty-five years the supermtendent of a London fever hospital 
fifty cases of nurses on his staff who had taken diphtheria fro 
patients’ He cured them all without antitoxin, and solely 
by his rule, every nurse is bound to report the first sympto 
throat. In this wey he succeeded in attackmg the disea 
earliest possible stege, and the result was an unbroke 
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victories. In Germany, where the fear of diphtheria ıs far more 
vivid than with us, the medical establishments, generally speaking, 
receive their patients at a much earlier stage of the ulness—hence 
favourable statistics can be prepared much more easily in that country. 
In England the disease has been regarded with indifference bred of 
ignorance, which in London at least must vanish ım face of its 
extraordimary and alarming development both in the number of cases 
and in the rate of mortality. Mr. Shirley Murphy’s Report contains 
full information on this subject ; but 16 may be mentioned here that 
in 1893 there were 18,712 cases and 3197 deaths, and in 1894, 
11,190 cases, and over 2600 deaths. So far as the figures for 1895 
can be worked out the total deaths, 2316, show a slight declension 
in the number of cases, but none in the rate of mortality, while the 
returns of “ the outer ring” of the Metropolis have been abnormally 
heavy. 

The management of our great hospitals for infectious diseases has 
often been attacked, and it is said that the poor regard them with 
suspicion and dislike. I do not know how far this assertion is true; 
but I shonld like to bear testamony, so far as my experience went, to 
its efficiency, to the .exceptional skill of the doctor in charge, the 
remarkable attention and patience of the nurses in their trying and 
heavy duties, and, so far as my individual assurance can bə convincing, 
I wish to say that there is no ground for any distrust that may be 
prevalent. In one respect the poor enjoy a distinct advantage so far 
as diphtheria is concerned over those who are better off. They are 
treated by doctors of exceptional skill derived from long and varied 
experience in copmg with that disease; whereas the private practi- 
tioner called in will generally have a very limited acquaintance with 
it, and then only in some of its forms J have ssen as much care 
taken of a httle street waif in the hospital as would have been of a 
young duke ın his own mansion, and not the ill-directed care of fond 
‘relations, but the skilful care of experienced nurses acquainted with 

very turn of the disease and carrying out the doctor's orders to the 
ry letter. J am well qualified by my experience to give an opinion’ 
this point, for during my five months’ 1llness I was only one month 
he hospital, and durmg the remaining four I was under private 
tment with an outside doctor for most of the time and private 
3s. I have no hesitation in saying that the nurses in a hospital 
ore consistently kind and attentive than those in a private nursing 
who, ın some cases within my knowledge, vent their 1ll-temper 

əct and unkindness on a helpless patient. In the public hospital 
upline leaves no opening for such personalities, and I received 
sntion from a nurse with twenty beds to attend to than from 

; solitude of my own chamber. ‘The difference is explained 

yervision ; but the public benefit. 
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The same superiority is manifest in the case of the doctor. In the 
hospital the experienced superintendent knows every phase of the 
disease; when, for instance, the paralysis seizes the patient he will 
not be afraid to order from twenty to thirty drops of strychnine in the 
twenty-four hours, and the patient will be cured within the shortest 
possible time. The outside doctor, who may never before have seen 
such a case as dipktheritic paralysis, will prescube strychnine fitfully, 
and in homceopathic and useless doses. Not merely is recovery thus 
rendered doubtful and protracted, but it will be very largely de- 
pendent on the brain power and temperament of the patient himself. 
My own recovery was entirely due to the courage and skill of the 
experienced diphtheria doctor who, in less than a month, rescued me 
from the state of absolute helplessness to which I had been reduced 
for three months. Here, again, I have shown that the classes for 
whom hospitals are supposed to be built are the gainers, Having 
seen the immense difference in the treatment, I would enter my 
strongest protest against private practitioners treating cases that are 
outside the range of their experience. It should be ther practice, as 
it is their obvious duty, to say at once, “I am not competent to deal 
with this case.” In dealing with this peculiar form of paralysis their 
favourite panacea is the electric battery, and electricity completes the 
exhaustion of nerve force left in the rigid and semi-)ifeless frame of 
the sufferer. The invocation of electricity 1s the appeal of helpless- 
ness. It is the same instinct that made our ancestors have recourse to 
magic when their limited resources had failed. Nor ıs the case ım- 
proved in the majority of cases by a consultation, Your private 
attendant will say, “I should lke another opinion,” and mentions 
several names, all more or less well known, but as a rule they have 
no more practical ecquaintance with diphtherimc paralysis than he 
has. But they will one and all recommend massage and electricity, 
and the remnant of nerve life expires under that muscular treatment 
To show that these statements are not made at random, I will merel 
say that all happened to me exactly as I have alleged. The followin 
incident, within my own knowledge, 1s striking evidence to the sa 
effect. The operation of tracheotomy is well known ; 1t 1s necessar 
those cases of diphtheria distinguished as membranous croup. 
average of successft] operations ıs 60 per cent. I am told, on 
authority, that if it were always performed at a sufficiently 
stage there is no reason, per se, why it should ever fail. Now 
story. One of the best known members of the medical pr 
asked a hospital doctor, who was ın the habit of performi 
operations frequently, this question. ‘‘ With regard to trac 
what 1s your average of successful operations?” ‘ Ab 
cont.” “What! you astonish me! I thought you would 
cent. I have had ten or eleven cases in my own exper 
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they all proved fatal.” After this confession, tie hospital doctor, in 
his turn, felt a httle inquisitive ‘ Now,” he said, “ supposing one 
of your patients sent for you to perform tracheotomy, would you 
go?” Yes, certainly, provided only that my fee of fifty guineas 
were paid.” ‘Thisis the type of expert that your private practitioner 
would send for to corroborate his ignorance and to testify to the 
merit of his treatment over your corpse. 
Medical science has conferred many benefits on humanity, and 16 
would be unwise to restrict ın any way the area of its research and 
discovery; but it exposes itself to a grave danger when, on very 
partial experiments and what ıs nothing better than the personal 
assurance of an individual, ıt enforces the conclusions of Dr. Behring, 
who is, after all, only a theoretical investigator when he ceases to be 
an inoculating zealot., By all means let Dr. Behring pursue his 
work in his laboratory and convince his school of students, who often 
——I know myself of two mstances——have had to abandon before the 
hard and convinemg proof ın the hospital of no beneficial result and 
" complete failure to rescue from death the ardent faith and conviction 
in the merits of antitoxin which they acquired in his lecture hall. 
But let the Metropolitan Asylums Board stop, m view of the facts I 
have stated, and in deference to the opinions of their most expe- 
rienced superintendents, the enforcement of the antitoxin operation. 
It has had too long a trial already, and sufficient injury has been 
caused to those unfortunate sufferers whom its originator pretended 
that he would benefit. At the least, let the Board suspend its em- 
ployment for a time, until a calmer and less interested view can be 
taken of its work and worth If the authorities will not adopt this 
prudent and necessary measure, the public must protect itself in the 
way I have suggested, by asserting its lberty to reject the use of 
antitoxin ;‘but medical science and the reputation of our doctors will 
have suffered a serious injury if there is no other way of resenting and 
reventing a spurious and perilous practice, which, whatever other 
arges may or may not be brought against it, has certainly failed to 
complish what its originators at first proclaimed to be its chief 
rit, the rescue from death in extreme cases of diphtheria. 










DEMETRIUS C BovuLcer. 


e question discussed ın this paper must, of course, be decided mainly by medical 
tics , but statistics are better understood in the hgat of individual experience — 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


N the turmoil of conflicting political interests which at this moment 
tasks the strongest brains of Europe, 16 is worth while to look 
back at the begimmngs of the dissens:ons which have apparently 
paralysed for the present the pacific forces of the two Powers im 
Europe which have the most to gain by peace, and at the same time 
have the greatest forces if they could be combined for maintaining it 
—HEngland with her navy, and Germany with her army. As the 
Powers are now grouped, the agreement of these two to strike hands 
and declare that they will unite their utmost forces against any 
Power or Powers which shall break the peace of Europe; that who- 
ever, between the Black Sea and the North Sea, the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic, fires the first shot, shall have against him all those 
forces, would make a Huropean war impossible, or, at all events, so 
brief as not to disturb the economic forces of Europe In an article 
in this Review a year ago, I called the attention of 1ts readers to 
certain indications of the drift of affairs which showed an explosion t 
be always within the probabilities—an explosion which would be su 
a disaster as the world has never sean, Since then the complicati 
have increased, and the chances of peace diminished. Then 
interests of England were those least menaced, and there seemed 
least a chance that the fray, when it came, might leave England 
ofits range. The seat of the fever ic changed, but the malady 1 
same, and so are the inevitable consequences, for the contagion 
leave no region of the Old World uninfected. In the present te 
the collision of forces on the Pacific will probably find a respo 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean , and thare does not seem a 
ing by which England can clear her hands of the consequence 
cannot of the responsibility of the situation. It depended on 
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@ year, or years ago, fo cement the interests of peace by an accord 
with the great German Empire, and to compel to a more or less 
rational, and certainly to a peaceful, conclusion, the adjustment of 

‘outstanding international questions. It appears to me doubtful 

whether to-day it is possible to do more than abbreviate the bellicose 

solution. And lıke the Sybil’s books, the same price must be paid 
that was then demanded—-viz., the sacrifice of trivial interests, which 
stood in the way of a cordial iadonta diis with Germany. 

For the miserable origin of these years of discord and deepening 
discontent was a paltry cavil over a little colony on the coast of 
Africa, known as Angra Pequena A company of German merchants, 
like ther English cousins a century ago, determined to find a footing 
in the struggle for the great African markets, on which the desires of 
all Europe seemed set, and one Herr Luderitz purchased land on the 
coast for that purpose. As no clear jurisdiction over the country 

. appeared to exist, 1t became a question whether a colony on the land 
purchased would be protected by the English Government or not. 

The question was therefore asked by the German representative in 

London, whether the calonists could depend on England’s protection 

or not Lord Granville replied [December 30, 1880, Blue Book, 

Angra Pequena] that he must insist on not making England 

responsible for anything outside of her territory, and that her Majesty’s 

Government could not consider territory beyond the Orange River as 

under its authority and conseqrent responsibility. This conclusion 1s 

also expressed by Lord Kimberley to the Governor of the Cape Colony 

{December 30, 1880], with a declaration that the Government would 

not sanction the extension of authority and responsibility over 

Namaqua and Damaraland. Over Angra Pequena no claim to juris- 

‘diction or colonisation had beer, up to this date, made on the part of 

England or the Cape Colony, and the inference is fair that there was 

no obstacle to the establishment of a German colony with as much 
right as that of any other nation, 

On November 16, 1882, Herr Luderitz mforms the Imperial 
erman Government that he intends to establish his colony on the 
uth-west coast of Africa, and asks what brotection can be given 
m In February 1883 the Rhine Mission Society ask the pro- 
tion of England for their stations in Damaza and Namaqua, and the 
glish Government replies that ıt can only m a measure afford 1b, on 
ount of not having the supremacy over the coast beyond Walfisch 

The applicants are informed that the German Government can 
afford them protection if the colonies are on land not claimed by 
nd or any other friendly Power. [Count Hatzfeldt to Count 
rek, August 18, 1883.] A despatch from the German Chan- 
) August 18, 1883] informs Consul Lrppert that Luderitz 1s on 
to Cape Town, having purchased 150 miles of coast from a 
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Hottentot chef, and asks for an introduction, & He is told that 
Luderitz van count on German protection so long as his undertakings 
are based on well acquired rights, not interfermg with the previous 
claims of the English or the natives In reply to the inquiries of the 
German Ambassador as to whether the English Government would 
afford protection to the German settler, Lord Granville had replied 
[February 23, 1883] that ıt is necessary to know exactly the position 
of the German colony- -as if the discussions and otten repeated 
demands had not been sufficient to clear up so simple a question. On 
November 12, 1883, Hatzfeldt writes to Count Bismarck at London 
that he 1s requested officially to ask if the Enghsh Government has 
claims to Angra Peguena, and on what those claims are founded. 
Loid Granville replies ` 


" Foreign Office, November 21, 1883 

“NM x’ AmBassaDEuR,—I have been in communication with her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Colomes upon the subject of the inquiry which 
you addressed to me by order of your Government on the 16th instant, as 
to whether her Majesty's Government claim any light of sovereignty over 
the Bay of Angra Pequena and adjacent territory, and I have now the 
honout to state to your Excellency that although her Majesty's Government 
have not proclaimed the Queen’s sovereignty along the whole country, but 
only at certain points, such as Walfisch Bay and the Angra Pequena Islands, 
they consider that any claim to sovereignty or jurisdiction by a foreign 
Powe: between the southern point of Poitrguese jurisdiction at latitude 18 
and the frontier of the Cape Colony would infringe their legitimate rights 
Her Alajesty’s Government are awaiting a report, which may possibly arrive 
during the course of the present month, from the naval officer who has 
lately visited Angia Pequena with a view to prevent any collision between 
the Geman tiaders who have established themselves there, and the British 
subjects who have for a long tame held a giant and concession on the main- 
land at Angra Pequena from the Chief of Great Namaqualand They trust 
that it may be found practicable to make such arrangements as may enable 
the German traders to share in the occupation of the land at Angra 
Pequena, and, as soon as the report to which I have alluded above 1» 
recelved, I shall have the honour of addiessing to your Excellency a further 
communication upon this subject 












“I have, &e, 


“ His Excellency Count Munster, &e. &e (Signed) “ GRANVILLE” 


Nothing could be more moderate than the course of the Germ 
Government, first asking protection from England for the colony, 
it could be afforded, then asking what was the English claim to t 
res nullius, 1f a claim existed, since the English Government decl 
to assure its protection. Lord Granville had dechned assu 
authority or responsibility beyond the Orange River, but no one 
could come in without ~‘ infringing their legitimate rights,” and t 
the inquiry began in December 1880, in November 1883 her Ma 
Government had not ascertamed whether they had any cl 
Angra Pequena which could be maintained, and during this t 
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German Empire had been kept waiting for a reply to a question of 
which any measure of good-will would have cleared the ground in 
three days After three years the English Government says that it 
does not own responsibility on the land, but it does not permit any 
one else to interfere with its “legitimate rights” One recalls the 
fable of the lion hunting, when the king of beasts takes one quarter 
for his royalty, one for'his part in the hunwng, the third for his 
pleasure, and dares any one else to take the fourth; only im this case 
there ıs a suspicion that the fable of the dog in the manger would be 
more applicable. ‘The reports of the naval officers who had visited 
the coast do not appear to found any precise claim, and only one of 
ninety years before is found to have asserted her Majesty’s sovereignty, 
though the claim had never been made effective. The report of 
Captain Church [October 31, 1883] says that his examination of the 
matter leads him to the conclusion that “the presumption that the 
excellent harbour of Angra Pequena is, by right of previous posses- 
sion, the property of the Queen, 1s supported by the evidence of Gove.” 
But his superior, Admiral Salmon, writes [November 5, 1883]- “I 
cannot approve the action of Captain Church m discussing with Mr. 
Luderitz the question of the possession of the harbour of Angra 
Pequena, and I have no record ın this office which confirms the state- 
ment of John Gove” There 1s, therefore, no evidence of prior claim, 
February 5, 1884, Lord Derby inquires whether the Cape Colony was 
ready to undertake the control of Angra Pequena ın case it should be 
declared British, but the Colony replies evasively that it would be well 
to annex the entire coast up to the Portuguese frontier, and settle the 
question of who should administer it afterwards [Colonial Secretary’s 
Office, Cape Town, January 30, 1884]. Four years have passed, and 
Germany 1s still waiting the reply to a simple question—‘ Do you 
own Angra Pequena or not?” The Cape Colony ıs agitated and 
begs the Empire to pull out of the fire indefinite chestnuts for it, but 
declines to take any responsibility, though it would seem that the 
anxiety to keep any rival trading interest away from its coasts is very 
een. What between the incapacity to perceive that they were 
mporting themselves in a manner most gravely indecorous towards 
great and proud Power, and the anxiety to avoid offending the Cape 
ony, the English Mmustry seems to have forgotten that it had been 
d a question and had an obligation of politeness to answer it, 
if ıt had been asked by Argentina. Under the circumstances, 
in consideration of the known fact that the susceptibilities of the 
an Government were seriously touched by the manner of the 
1ations, the reply of the German Ambassador must be regarded 
ing a strong contrast to the triviality of the communication of 
lish Minister. He writes: 
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t German Embassy, December 31, 1883 


“My Lorp,—I have communicated to my Government the replv which 
your Lordship gave on the 21st ultimo to my inquny ‘ whether England 
maintains claims to the teriitory of Angra Pequena, and, 1f so, upon what 
foundation ’ 

‘The tenor of your Lordship’s answer was that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not indeed proclaimed the sovereignty of her Majesty the Queen 
throughout the countiy, but only at certain points, as, tor mstance, at 
Waltsch Bay and on the Angra Pequena islands, but still holds that the 
pietension of any othe: Power to sovereignty ol jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory lying between the 18th degree of latitude, which forms the boundary 
of the Portuguese jurisdiction and the frontier of Cape Colony, would be an 
infringement of its legrmate rights, 

“This answer permits of doubts as to the legal ground of the claims of 
the British Governmen:, as well as to the practical application of the same, 
and I am accordingly irstructed by my Government to revert to the subject 
of my inquiry 

“The fact, confirmed by your Lordship that the British sovereignty 
beyond the frontier of Cape Colony was limited to Walfisch Bay and the 
islands off Angra Pequena, 18 one of the hypotheses unde. which the 
Imperial Government 1s entitled and bound to grant the house of Luderitz 
the protection of the E.upuire for a settlement which this firm contemplates 
establishing on teriitory outside the sovereignty of any other Powe, on the 
south-west coast of Afmea Forme: events had already justified this 
assumption as to the extent of British sovereignty 

“Jn consequence of an application from the Rhine Missionary Society for 
protection for ther missionary and trade settlements in Great Namaqua 
and Herero (Damara), vow. Lordship had formed me im your note of 25th 
May 1880, that the district under British sovereignty was restricted to 
Walfisch Bay and a small extent of surrounding territory 

“An instruction to the Governor of Cape Colony, dated 50th December 
1880, from the then Secretary for the Colonies, Lord Kimbeiley, communi- 
cited to the British Parliament under the heading of South Africa, 1881, 
stated in 1ts 28th paragraph that the Orange Ruver was to be regarded as 
the north-west frontier of Cape Colony, and that the Government of Gieat 
Britain would not carry out any plan for the extension of British jurisdic- 
tion over Great Namaqua and Herero Land 

“Tn a further despatch of Lord Kimbe:ley to Su H Robinson, of 13th 
January 1881, which had reference to the application of the Rhine 
Missionary Society for protection, the passage of the above-mentioned 
despatch of 30ti December 1880, just referred to, was pointed out as 
applicable to the question 

“ Upon occasion of the settlement of the German firm in Angra Pequens 
the Imperial Government was advertised by the German Consulate in Ca 
Town of a Cape Colony Act of Parliament of 26th June 1873, by whi 
two of the three islands lying off Angia Pequena, as well as several ot 
islands situate to the south of Walfisch Bay, but not Angra Pequena H 
or any territory on the mainland outside the boundary formed by the Or 
Raver, were specitied as dependencies of Cape Colony 

“The instruction above 1eferred to, ot the Colonial Secretary to 
Governor of Cape Colony, of 50th December 1880, warranted the mfe 
that her Britannic Mayesty’s Government had not given its sanction 
annexation of the above-mentioned islands by Cape Colony 

‘ For the sake of completeness, L permit myself to add that the 
subject, Mr. Spence, who claims as his private property, in virt 
eailier contract of sale, a portion of the coastland acqwred by th 
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Luderitz, expressly acknowledges, m a communication addressed to the 
Impe.ial Consulate in Cape Town of September 25th last past, that his 
claim does not extend to Angra Pequena, and also that Mr. Spence, at the 
conclusion of his missive, states that he would have no objection to the 
occupation of this territory by the German Goverrment, for he 1s convinced 
that ın such an event his rights would meet full recognition 

“It follows from this that up to the most recent date it has not been 
considered even ıb Cape Colony that Great Britain possessed or claimed 
sovereignty in that territory 

‘The Imperial Government regards itself bound to afford protection and 
encouragement to German subjects traficking in districts where sufficient 
protection is not guaranteed by a recognised civil organisation This stand- 
point is in harmony with the attitude adopted in common by England and 
‘Germany on various occasions towards other Powers ‘This attitude, for 
instance, was observed ın the case of the pretensious raised by Spain in 1874 
to the sovereignty of the Caroline and Pelew Islands On the proposal of 
the British Government, we jomtly lodged a protest in Madmd against 
those clams The British Ambassador’s note of protestation of March 3, 
1875, comprised the declaration that her Mayesty’s Government does not 
recognise the rights claimed by Spain over the Caroline and Pelew Islands, 
over which she has never held and does not now hold de facio sway 

“ The negotiations with Spain respecting the conditions of sovereignty 1n 
the Sooloo Archipelago, which resulted 1n the Madrid Protocol of March 11, 
1877, turned upon the same point. 

“ Tf, therefore, the Government of Great Britain should claim sovereignty , 
over the wide territory, hitherto considered independent, between Orange 
River and the 18th degree of south latitude, she Imperial Government 
would, on account of the protection ıt owes to German trade, esteem 1t of 
importance to learn upon what wtle this claim 1s based, and what institu- 
tions England there possesses which would secure such legal protection for 
German subjects in their commercial enterprises and justly won acquisitions, 
as would relieve the Empire from the duty of providing itself directly for 
its subjects un that territory the protection of which they may stand in 
need . 

“ Requesting the favour of a communication from your Lordship on this 
subject, 

“I avail, &e. 


“The Earl Granville, &e &e (Signed) “ MEUNSTER.” 
[| Blue Book as above | 












A note of humour is given in a despatch from the Foreign Office 
the Colonial Office, dated several months after this able summary of 
e whole question, and the kumour receives a finer point from the 
t that in April of the same year—+.c , a month earlier—the official 
laration of the assumption of the sovereignty over the country m 
stion had been made, as will be seen by the following note: 


“ Foreign Office, May 22, 1884 


n,—In reply to your letter of the 17th instant. I am directed by Earl 
ille to request that you will state to the Earl of Derby that no infor- 
has reached this office respecting the alleged assumption by the 
Government of sovereignty over Angra Pequena. 


ł 
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; 


‘I am at the same time to express his Lordship’s hope that no unneces- 
sary delay will be allowed to occur in giving an answer to the mqunies 
made by Count Munster m the month of December last 


“Tam, &c, 
“The Under Secretary of State, (Signed) “pT V Lister 
“Colonial Office” > 


“ Kaiserlich Deutsches Consulat, Kapstadt, 
“ April 25, 1884 


“ Str,— With reference to the interview you were good enough to grant me- 
this morning, and the communication I then made, I have now the honom 
to confirm to you that, the German Foreign Office being informed that the 
Colonial authorities’ doubt as to the acquisition of Mr Luderitz north of the 
Orange River being entitled to German protection, I am instructed by Prince 
Bismarck to declare offiaally that Mr Luderitz and his establishments are 
under the protection of the German Empire. 


“I have, ce, 
(Signed) “ The Imperial German Consul, 


OW. A. Lippert 
“The Hon the Colonial Secretary ” 


And on the heel of this we find the Colonial Office writing to the 
. Foreign Office, on June 2, 1884, to the following effect: 

“I am to add that ıt would seem to be desirable to send a Bnitish 
ship-of-wer without delay to Angra Pequena, in order that there may 
be no ground for alleging that the contamued absence of British pro- 
tection has rendered German intervention necessary.” And the next 
day the German Consul at Cape Town is informed confidentially that 
the Cape Colony intends to take possession of Angra Pequena, to 
which the German Government replies that it cannot recognise this. 
sort of proceeding, and that it is dealing with the English Govern- 
ment, not with a colony [Hatzfeldt to the German Ambassador in 
London, June 4, 1884], and Granville says that he will try to soothe 
the susceptibilities of the colony [June 7]. The despatch of Bismarck - 
to the Ambassador in response to this communication 1s a masterly 
and courteous review of the whole transaction from the beginning. 
It 1s, perhaps intentionally but unfortunately, omitted from the Blue 
Book on Angra Pequena, for ıt was clearly intended to put public 
opinion in England, as in Germany, right on the merits of tb 
question I therefore give ıt entire from the German White Book 


R i “ Berlin, June 10, 188 
“ I have had the honour to recerve your Excellency’s telegram of the 7 
‘After many inquiries on the part of German subjects, especial! 
Hanseatic origin, whether they could depend on the protection of 
Empire in their Afmean enterprises, had been addressed to me in the F 
ning of last year, I have endeavoured to avoid coming into collisior 
the existing or pretended rights of other nations by the proper con 
of this protection It was necessary for me to secure this without - 


`~ 
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needless alarm as to our intentions, or showing prematurely our intentions 
in the matter To this end I made the first inquiry addressed by the Impe- 
vial Embassy to the English Government ın this form Whether England 
was prepared to afford protection to German colonists in South Africa? I 
was perfectly aware that England, without other arrangements than those 
then existing, was not in a position to do so It was, however, desirable 
that I should have the declaration of England based on the Acts of Parlia- 
ment The reply came, as your Excellency knows, refusing the same 
| Despatch of February 26, 1883, not given in the Blue Book | Prevented 
by illness from keeping this business in mind, we only took ıt up again in 
the autumn of last year on the:renewed urgency of the Germans interested, 
and on the ground of the English reply to our question whether we, in 
meeting the wishes of the Bremen merchants, would encounter opposition 
from England We took the concilatory form of inquiry, by asking the 
English Government if 16 considered that if had any claim to any part of the 
strip of coast between the Orange River and the Portuguese territory, apart 
trom Walfisch Bay, and on what these claims, if any, were giounded, and 
what means had been taken to afford protection to German settlers It 
was perfectly well known to us that England was ın no wise prepared to 
provide such protection on that strip of coast, nor even at Walfisch Bay, 
where to my knowledge there were only three Enghshmen representing the 
Government, 

“ My intention was to obtam by these inquiries a formal acknowledgment 
from England that this strip of land was in European opinion res nulus, 
with no shadow of mistrust or offence on either side My intention was to 
receive on this pomt a positive declaration from England that she had up 
to that time no pretension to, or rightful claim over, that strip of land 
Our question could have been answered by England in a week, without 
referring it to the Cape, ıt was only a question of a declaration of the 
recognised possessions of England at that moment 

“ This sumple question became so complicated by England that Lord Gran- 
ville, and even more Lord Derby, understood 1t as a question whether ıt 
would sut England to annex still more than Walfisch Bay on that coast 
A reference of the question to the Cape Colony, and the awaitang the solu- 
tion of the Ministerial crisis there, would only have been necessary if they 
required to be assured whether England or its province, the Cape Colony, 
desired to annex fresh strips of coast m that viemity In order to answer 
our question, a simple inspection of the register of the former English pos- 
sessions would have sufficed , but this register excluded the entire coast north 
of the Orange River, excepting Walfisch Bay 

“Thisis the point on which, according to my conviction, we have not 
been treated fairly by England This feeling has been strengthened by the 
explanations which several English statesmen have given, with the purport 
that England has a legitimate right to prevent settlements by other nations 
n the vicinity of English possessions, and that England establishes a sort of 
Tonroe doctrine in Africa against the vicinage of other nations, and, further, 
at it, always premising that that strip of land 1s res nullus, and the Cape 
lony, depending on England. allow themselres the right to seize this 
claimed land, disputes the might of any other nation, and especially ours, 
lam ıt, 
tI spoke yesterday with Lord Ampthill on this subject, and told him 
t the German Empire cannot refuse its sub ects in Africa protection mn 
r enterprises and possessions, and that I cannot advise the colomists 
nding the protection of the Empire in lands beyond the sea to appeal 
glish protection in a place not under English 1ule, and where they 
tisfied that they did not interfere ın the dommuons of any other 
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European Power, and had in that conviction settled there, nor could I 
advise them, ın the interests of then property, to become Enghsh subjects 
instead of German 

‘ T concede, as before, that a colonial system compared to that of England, 
with garrisons, governors, and employés o? the Mother County, would not 
suit us, for reasons grounded ın our less exte1.sive arrangements and relations; 
but the Empire cannot do less than give its protection, as far as its powers 
go, even to such commarcial undertakings of German subjects as are con- 
nected with the purchase of land I have based my conclusions on the 
analogy of the beginnings of the East India Company To the question 
Lord Ampthul put as to whether we should go so far as to concede an 
Imperial charter to those concerned, I answered affirmatively 

“Your Excellency will, from the above, understand the attitude to be 
maintained in your conversations with Lord Granville Our attitude must 
be such as to avoid creating ın Germany the impression that we would 
sacrifice the vital interests of Germany to a good understanding with 
England. 

“Von Bismarck 
“ Ffis Excellency the Imperial Ambassador, &c , 
“ London ” 


Following the above despatch m the German White Book 1s the 
reply of the Ambassador, which also 1s worth giving in full, as no 
doubt these two documents conta the essential German case put in 
an extremely friendly manner, and ım fact the despatch of Lord 
Granville [Blue Book, Angra Pequena, p. 56] reporting the conver- 
sation, 18 only in micute and unimportant details different from it : 


“I have just had a long interview with Lord Granville about the Angra 
Pequena incident I insisted on what had been said in the last despatch of 
your Excellency, and emphasised the direction of our policy, explainmg that 
we must abide by the several declarations cf the English Government—viz , 
that according to the documents, to the north of Orange River, excepting | 
Walfisch Bay, no English sovereignty or jurisdiction existed, Our note of 
December 31, 1883, which only asked what means England would provide 
to afford protection ın Angra Pequena 1emamed without answer In the 
meanwhile the matter pressed, our compatriots whose capital had been 
expended in Angra Pequena had to be informed under what protection they 
stood In April of the same year they had again umportuned us, as on the 
part of the Cape Colony their claim to German protection was disputed. 
Under these circumstances, your Highness had found yourself called on a 
the end of April to make known to the Government of Great Britain, a 
also to that of the Cape Colony, that the German settlements in Ang 
Pequena stood under the protection of Germany Lord Granville recer 
this communication without objection, remarking that he would inform 
Colonial Office of the same Several weeks -ater Lord Derby communica 
the above declaration zo the South Afmcan merchants. Through this 
necessarily received the impression that they accepted us at Angra Peq 
ag a fat accompl, which made any further ection on our part useless. 

“ Lord Granville answered he regretted that the answer to the no 
December 31 had been delayed ‘You are quite right,’ he continued 
assuming] that your Government had no cecasion to accept our re 
the matter to the Colonial Ofhce and to the Cape Colony Governme 
that you had only to treat with_the Foreign Office and expect an 
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from me But our admınıstratıve and colomal regulations are difficult and 
complicated We have Jet much time go by before answering your note of 
December 31, with 1ts inquiries a» to the Enghsh provisions for eventual 
protection. Lord Derby understood by that question that Germany desired 
that England should take that stip of land under her protection, and made- 
his declaration on that understanding ’ 

“ Lord Granville demed that Lord Derby’s attitude was inimical to Ger- 
many He insisted on the conviction that misunderstandings on the one 
side and the other had obtamed t 

“To Lord Granville's question, Will you proclaim your sovereignty? I 
answered that we should act prudently, just as Englund hadin Borneo. In 
any case, we should defend ow right to extend our protection to our own 
people on termitory where mghts were not accorded by any recognised 
political organisation 

“ Lord Granville rephed We have no reason to object to that, and shall 
only occupy ourselves with the protection,of the rights of Enghsh subjects. 
occupied ın commerce in that territory 

' “J answered ti was naturally understood by my Government that any 
Enghsh claims with any mghtful foundation should be respected 

“ Lord Granville finally remarked that he desired to conclude this business. 
as promptly as possible, he would consult with Lord Derby and let us have 
an answer as soon as possible 

“GraF Vow BISMAROK SCHOENHAUSEN 

“ Hais Highness Prince Bismarck ” 


On June 22, 1884, Munster telegraphs that the English Cabinet 
recognises the German rights over Angra Pequena. One would think 
that this would have laid to rest the bickering incident, and that the 
Government of her Majesty, not having gained in dignity or advantage 
by it, and having provoked a widespread feeling of indignation im 
Germany by their cavalier manner of treating the question in the 
beginning, and having been to a certain extant driven to a conclusion 
which a fine sense of the consideration due to a great and always friendly 
Power would have brought them to spontaneously long before, would 
now brush away all reminders of an unfortunate controversy. The 
German Government having, after all these explanations and declara 
tions, decided to assert its authority over the unclaimed land from 
the Orange River to the Portuguese frontier, excluding all that part of 
the coast to which England laid claim, the Cape Colony suddenly 
etermines to assume government over the same, so as to cut off, 
vowedly, the German settlement from the entire hinterland and stifle 
for want of proper communications The reply of the German 
vernment was, as might have been expected, peremptory, and on 
gust 19 Hatzfeldt makes a communication to Lord Granville, 
alling to his attention the decisions arrived at, and the formal 
ating of protection to Germans on the unclaimed land, and says: 
e English extension of territory clashes with the protection of 
an subjects by Germany. After the Orange River had been 
as the limits of Enghsh possessions, with the exception of 
h Bay and a small neighbouring property, we could not have 
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expected England to change her tactics regardless of the interests of 
German subjects.” The Blue Book ıs silent as to what transactions 
took place after July 1684, but from the White Book it appears that 
there were very important negotiations continuing until October, by 
which 16 1s evident that the British Mimstry did not entirely escape 
complicity with the determinations of the Cape Colony Government 
On August 22 Count Hatzfeldt made a communication to the Chargé 
daffaues in London, m which occur She following passages, which 
prove at least that there was some colour for the German feeling that 
the Englsh Government was working with motives of latent 
hostility to German colonising projects. Having again reviewed the 
whole controversy, he says 


“The undersigned must express the confidence of the Imperial Govern 
ment that the Royal Government of Gieat Britain will bear in mind that 
the tnendly relations of both countries depend on their denying assent to 
the proposals of the Cape Colony Being persuaded of these friendly dis- 
positions, the German Government mquued of the British last year, in an 
open and loyal manner, and lately confidentially, and finally by the official 
note of December 31, with the desire of ascsrtaiming the ofheial position of 
the claims of England to the territory north of Orange River, except Wal- 
fisch Bay, the facts as to which they had learned from former events It 
would have been practicable to give the answer to this in a few days, as a 
correspondence with the Cape Colony was not necessary for this The 
German Government did not reckon that ın order to give a definite answer 
tots inquiries 1b would take six months, and that m the meanwhile the 
time would be employed in preparing for further English annexations 
The theory which the Cape Colony misapphes about theoretic annexations 
of unexplored coasts and strips of land, based on the declaration of the 
keeping of other colonies at a proper distance, is not workable, 1 1s a con- 
tradiction of the nights of nations and of tradition If the Government of 
the Cape Colony should attempt to put into effect 1ts decisions, the Govern- 
ment ot Great Britain cannot shirk the responsibility, and beside this, the 
Enghsh Colonial Minister, while we in good Zaith were awaiting the reply to 
our question of the lst December, emploved the time, through his tele- 
grams of February J, May 8, June 17, and July 14, in encouraging the Cape 
Government to come to determinations which are ruinous to the develop- 
ment of German enterprise, ’ 























The arde-nemowe which accompanied this despatch goes on t 
gay. 


« The Blue Books of the Cape Government contam a number of despat 
showing that the disposition of the Cape Government to extend 
territory was incited by the telegram of Lord Derby, and had its 
encouragement thence The Imperial Government first recerved infor 
tion of these circumstances through a telegram of the German Cons 
Cape Town in the early part of June, showmg that in consequence o 
telegram of Lord Derby of May 8, the Cape Government had de 
itself ready to undertake the expense of the annexation of the coast, 
Walfisch Bay, including Angra Pequena The consequent intercha 
opinions between the German and English Governments led to t 
graphic communication cf Lord Derby of June 17 to the Cape Gov 
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preliminary to the decision on this question The German Ambassador was 
officially advised of this by Lord Granville The Imperial Government had 
supposed, from the assurances of Lord Granville at the time, that German 
enterprise would receve no opposition from English sources. In this 
supposition it was further conirmed by the indication of the published 
boundaries of the colony, contained ın the despatch from the German 
Ambassador communicated to Lord Ampthill Smee then Lord Derby did 
certainly declare that the Government of Great Britain was ready to put 
the entire strip of coast, with the exception of the property of Herr Luderitz 
at Angra Pequena, under British protection, 1f the Cape Parliament would 
undertake the cost of the annexation The Cape Parliament, on July 15, 
concluded favourably, and asked that the land on the coast between Orange 
River and the Portuguese borders should be declared British territory. The 
Under-Secretary of State in the British Colonial Service proposed ın the 
sitting of the Lower House on the 29th ın the following form —It1s pro- 
posed that the coast between the Orange River and the Southern Portuguese 
frontier, including the British settlement of Walfisch Bay, should be taken 
under the charge of the Cape Government, and that this protection should 
only exclude Angra Pequena, which 1s under German protection From 
the tone of the journalistic criticisms of this transaction, preceding these 
debates of the Cape Parlament, ıt 1s evident that the intentions of the 
latter were hostile to German enterprise These debates and the opinions 
expressed in them seemed to the Imperial Government the more surprising 
as, from the evidence of the Blue Books the Cape Colony had pubhshed, 
several Ministers had, on account of financial considerations, entertained 
objections to the extension of territory and had expressed these opinions to 
the English Government ” . 


It seems a dreary muddle; and so far as the published evidence 
goes the English Government cannot be exculpated from the accusa- 
tions which the German public and Government brought, and still 
adhere to, that England in this affair of Angra Pequena treated Ger- 
many with little of the courtesy due to a great and friendly nation ; 
and that its Government cannot be acquitted on the evidence of 
dupheity towards the German, leading to the endangering of its 
rightful interests, The question of policy is one which may be con- 
sidered apart, whether it was better to grow] dog-in-the-manger-lke 
at the friendly ambition of Germany to assume neighbourly relations 
ith the British Empire, or to accept a commanity of interests which 
n have no other ground of repugnance than the merest commercial 
clusiveness. The treatment was not what Germany had, under the 
umstances, a right to expect, nor was 16 such as to strengthen the 
ition of England in Europe, as she 1s now finding out. 

t would seem that the importance of the African questions, of 
h that of Angra Pequena unfortunately seemed only to set the 
on, was hardly to be measured beside that of the larger relations 
en England and Germany, which ın their possibilities hold the 
of Europe in their scope, and which have unfortunately been, 
e time at least, sacrificed. In whet regards the colonial 
s, what Germany asks of England is substantially that the 
ould not hinder the natural development of her coionial 
X, O 
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interests. This desire is so much the more unobjectionable on the 
part of England, in that the Colonial policy of Germany in comparison 
with that of England is held within very modest limits. Nevertheless. 
the German Empire has had continually to combat obstacles which 
have been raised against her precisely by England, Already, before the- 
first acquisitions of Germany in Africa and in the Pacific, energetic 
diplomatic action was necessary to overcome the resistance which 
England, utilising the anti-German feeling in the British Colonies, 
and especially in tha Cape Colony and Australia, offered to the 
German acquisitions The same tendencies showed, themselyes in. 
Samoa. where, as in Angra Pequena, the scope of the agitation seems 
to have been to drive out of the field all German competition, and ıt 
meets with the favour of the British Government. Again ıt appeared 
in the convention concluded with the Congo State by England, in 
which in good faith tae latter should have recognised that the cutting 
off from communication with the outer world of the German posses- 
sions which resulted was contrary to the treaties in force and to 
formal assurances. Tha conclusion of that treaty was another proof 
of England’s shght consideration for Germany, and it has produced in 
Germany a growing ill-will, which has found new aliment in the 
antagonism to the intarests of Germany in the question relative to the 
hinterland of Togo To Germans it seems that the determination of 
the English Government 1s to exclude the Empire from the navigation 
of the Niger, though one would have thought that the territories. 
involved were large enough for all the interests concerned ; and the 
conviction in the German mind, that that spirit of mercantile compe- 
tition which had begun to show itself ın the affair of Angra Pequena 
is in fact the ruling passion of the English nature, is mcreased by 
every encounter betyeen the two nations abroad. From this it 
happens that matters which, when considered apart from all other 
interests, have trivial importance, become of serious gravity when, as 
is now the case, they carry a profound conviction to the great German 
people that England is aw fond hostile to the vital development of 
German prosperity, and that it 1s English policy to stifle German 
commerce at the expense of a fmendship which otherwise might hay 
endured and helped England to the political supremacy of Europe, 
England in her turn might have assured to Germany the milita 
Supremacy without the crushing burthens of the present system. B 
it ıs impossible that ın Germany they should not give a smister s 
nificance to the persistent attitude of England, and this convict 
more or less reflects 1mperatively on the entire policy of the Ger 
Empire. And here, again, the object supposed to be in vie 
England is out of ali relation with its results in the larger, a 
this day vital, problem of the distribution of political forc 
Europe, owing to the Cevelopment of a German public opinion 
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to England, which the Imperial Government is always obliged to 
take into account in its general political conduct, and which is show- 
ing itself most disastrously in the estrangement of the two great 
Powers who are especially interested in the maintenance of peace, and 
in the dissensions between which he the hopes of the enemies of that 
peace. 

I attempted in a former article to show the advantages to Europe 
at large, and England in particular, resulting from a possible adher- 
ence of her Government to the general policy of the Triple Alliance. 
Since then the sky has still darkened, but the possible source of the 
redeeming light is always the same If the worst ıs to come, and a 
conflict should arise which ends disastrously for civilisation, owing to 
the division and paralysis of the forces which mght have worked for 
salvation, the word which must be written at the head of the chapter 
which records 16 will be 

ANGRA PEQUENA 
i AN EX-DIPLOMAT, 


<=“ 


SOCIALISM FOR MILLIONAIRES. 


HE millionaire class, a small but highly interesting one, into 
which any of us may be flung to-morrow by the accidents of 
commerce, 1s perhaps the most pitiably neglected in the community. 
As far as I know, this is the first magazine article that has ever been 
written for them. In reviewmg the advertisements of the manufac- 
tures of the country, I find that everything 1s produced for the million 
and nothing for the millionaire. Children, boys, youths, “ gents,” 
ladies, artisans, professional men, even peers and kings are catered for ; 
but the millionaire’s custom is evidently not worth having: there are too 
few of him. Whilst the poorest have their Rag Fair, a duly organised and 
busy market in Houndsditch, where you can buy a boot for a penny, 
you may search the world in vain for the market where the £50 
boot, the special cheap line of hats at forty guineas, the cloth of gold 
bicycling suit, and the Cleopatra claret, four pearls to the bottle, can 

`- be purchased wholesale. Thus the unfortunate millionaire has the 
responsibility of prodigious wealth without the possibility of enjoying 
himself more than any ordinary rich man. Indeed, in many things 
he cannot enjoy himself more than many poor men do, nor even 
much ; for a drum-major 1s better dressed , a trainer’s stable-lad oft 
rides a better horse; the first class carrege is shared by office-b 
taking their young ladies out for the evening; everybody who g 
down to Brighton for Sunday rides in the Pullman car, and of 
use is it to be able to vay for a peacock’s-brain sandwich when t 
is nothing’ to be had but ham or beef? ‘The injustice of this st 
things has not been sufficiently considered. A man with ani 
of £25 a year can multiply his comfort beyond all calculati 
doubling his income. A man with £50 a year can at least qua 
his comfort by doubling his income, Probably up to even £25 
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doubled income means doubled comfort. After that the increment 
of comfort grows less ın proportion to the increment of income until 
a point is reached at which the victim 1s satiated and even surfeited 
with everything that money can procure To give him another 
hundred thousand pounds, under the impression that you are bene- 
fiting him, on the general ground that men like money, is exactly as 
if you were to add two hours to the working day of a confectioner’s 
shopboy on the general ground that boys are fond of sweets. What 
can the wretched millionaire do that needs a millon? Does he want 
a fleet of yachts, a Rotten Row full of carriages, an army of servants, a 
whole city of town houses, or a continent fora game preserve? Can he 
attend more than one theatre in one evening, or wear more than je 
suit at a time, or digest mors meals than his butler? Is it a luxury 
to have more money to take care of, more begging-letters to read, 
and to be cut off from those delicious Alnaschar dreams in which the 
poor man, sitting down to consider what he will do m the always 
possible event of some anknown relative leaving him a fortune, forgets 
his privation? And yet there 1s no sympathy for this hidden sorrow 
of plutocracy. The poor alone are pitied. Societies spring up in all 
directions to relieve all sorts of comparatively happy people, from 
discharged prisoners in the first rapture of their regained liberty to 
children revelling ın the Inxury of an unlimited appetite; but no 
hand is stretched out to the millionaire, except to beg. In all our 
dealings with him hes implicit the delusion that Ae has nothing to 
complain of, and that he ought to be ashamed of rolling in wealth 
whilst others are starving. 

And ıb 1s to be observed that this plight of his is getting constantly 
worse and worse with the advance of civilisation. The capital, the 
energy, the artistic genius that used to specialise itseli for the supply 
of beautiful things to rich men, now turns to supply the needs of the 

| gigantic proletariats of modern times. It1s more profitable to be 
a nineteenth-century ironmonger in Tottenham Court Road than it 
was to be a Florentine armourer in the fifteenth century. The very 
millionaire himself, when he becomes a railway director, is forced to 
urn his back on his own class, and admit that it is the third-class 
vassenger who pays. If he takes shares in a hotel, he learns that it 
safer, as a matter of commercial policy, to turn a lord and his 
inue ont of doors than to disoblige a commercial traveller or a 
yclist in the smallest reasonable purticular He cannot get his 
t made to fit him without troublesome tryings-on and alterations, 
ss.he goes to the cheap ready-money tailors, who monopolise all 
eally expert cutters, because their suits must fit infallibly at the 
attempt if the low prices are to be made pay. The old-fashioned 
man, servile to the great man and insolent to the earner of 
wages, is now beaten ın the zace by the universal provider, 
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who attends more carefully to the fourpenny and tenpenny customers 
than to the mammcth shipbuilder’s wife sailing in to order three 
grand pianos and four French governesses. In short, the shops 
_ where Dives 1s expected and counted on are only to be found now in 
a few special trades, which touch a man’s life but seldom, For every- 
day purposes the customer who wants more than other people is as 
unwelcome and as little worth attending to as the customer who wants 
less than other people The millionaire can have the best of every- 
thing in the market; but this leaves him no better off than the 
modest possessor of £5900 a year. There is only one thing that he 
can still order on a scale of special and recklessly expensive pomp, 
and that ıs his funeral. Even this melancholy outlet will probably 
soon be closed. Huge joint-stock interment and cremation companies 
will refuse to depart to any great extent from their routine of Class I, 
Class IL, and so on, just as a tramway company would refuse to 
undertake a Lord Mayors Show The custom of the great masses 
will rule the market so completely that the millionaire, already forced 
to hve nime-tenths of his life as other man do, will be forced into line 
as to the other tenth also. 

To be a millionaire, then, is to have more money than you can 
possibly spend on yourself, and to appreciate at the same time the 
meonsiderateness of those persons to whom such a condition appears 
to realise perfect contentedness. What, then, is the millionaire to do 
with his surplus funds? ‘The usual reply is, provide for his children 
and give alms. Now these two resources, as usually understood, are 
exactly the same thing, and a very mischievous thing too. From the 
point of view of society. ıt does not matter a straw whether the 
person reheved of the necessity of working for his lying by a 
mullionaire’s bounty 1s his own son or merely a casual beggar of no kin 
to him The millonatre’s private feelings may be more highly gratified 
in the former case; but tke mischief to society and to the recipient 1s 
the same. Even the private feeling in this matter is changing, and 
changing rapidly. If you want to spoil a young man’s career, to 
annihilate his efficiency and enfeeble his character, clearly there is no 
method surer than that of presenting him with what is called “a 
independence,” meaning an abject and tota! dependence on the labo 
of others Anybody who has watched the world intelligently enou 
to compare the average man of independent means when he hasj 
finished his work at the university with the same man twenty ye 
later, followmg a routine of fashion compared to which the round 
postman is a whirl of excitement, and the beat of a policem 
chapter of romance, must have sometimes sard to himself tha 
would have been better for the man if his father had spent 
penny of his money, or thrown it into the Thames. The real v 
of “ property ” are not the evicted tenants or the unemployed, 
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proprietors. This is obvions enough in England, in spite of the 
traditional responsibility attaching to landed property, and ın America, 
where the alleged general sense of obligation to work is evidently 
vanishing with the necessity for ıt ; but to realise it fully, 16 1s neces- 
sary to go to a country lke Irsland. To tha Inshman a property is 
a source of income and nothing else- the indispensable mmimum of 
his duty to the estate 1s done in spite of his teeth for five per cent 
by his agent, whose resistance to his purely predatory activity 1s 
fortified by the fact that the estate usually belongs mostly to the 
mortgagees, and that the nominal landlord is so ignorant of his own 
affairs that he can do nothing but send begging letters to the agent 
On these estates generations of peasants (and agents) live hard but 
bearable lives, and off them generations of ladies and gentlemen of 
good breeding and natural capacity arə corrupted into drifters, 
wasters, drinkers, waiters-for-dead-men’s-shoes, poor relations, and 
social wrecks of all sorts, living aimless lives, and often dying squalid 
and tragic deaths Every milhonaire who leaves lis millions to 
his family im the ordinary course exposes Lis innocent descendants to 
this risk without securing them any advantage that they could 
not secure far more effectually and happily by ther own activity, 
- backed by a fair start in hfe Formerly this consideration had no 
weight with parents, because working for money was considered dis- 
graceful to a gentleman, as it is still, in our more belated circies, to a 
lady. In all the professions we have scrvivals of old pretences— 
the rudimentary pocket on the back of a barrister’s gown 1s an example 
-—-by which the practitioner used to fob lus fee without admitting 
that his services were for sale. Most people alive to-day, of 
middle age and upward, are more or less touched with superstitions 
that need no longer be reckoned with by or on behalf of young men. 
Such, for mstance, as that the line which divides wholesale from retail 
trade 1s also a line marking a step in social position; or that there is 
something incongruous in a lord charging a shilling a head for 
admission to his castle and gardens, or opsning a shop for milk, game, 
and farm produce ; or that a merchant’s son who obtains a commission 
n a smart regiment is guilty of an act of ridiculous presumption. 
ven the prejudice against “ manual labour” 1s vanishing, and bemg 
splaced in the most advanced quarters by something hke a worship of 
It is now a good many years since Dickens, in visiting a prison, 
ountered Wainwright the poisoner, and heard that gentleman 
dicate his gentility by demanding of his fellow prisoner (a 
sklayer, if I remember aright) whether he had ever condescended to 
n out the cell, or handle the broom, or, in short, do any work 
ever for himself that he could put on his companion. The brick- 
vain of having so distinguished a cell mate, willingly and 
y gave the required testimony ; and Dickens so appreciated the 
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incident that he afterwards introduced it m “ Little Dorrit,” where, it 
will be remembered, the murderer Rigaud makes the same boast in 
the prison at Marseilles. Jtis not yet ten years since, in the great 
Trish agitation against coercion in Ireland during Mr. Balfour's 
secretaryship, an attempt was made to add to the sensation by pointing 
to the spectacle of Imsh political prisoners, presumably gentlemen, 
suffering the indignity of having to do housemaid’s work in cleaning 
their cells. Whatever feeling this may have aroused in Ireland, and 
might have aroused here if the clock could have been put back to 
Wainwright's time, in England it was a false note to strike, and did 
more harm than good It would be easy to multiply instances of the 
change of public opmuion for the better ın this direction. But there 
is no need to pile up evidence, It will be quite willingly admitted— 
and the willingness 1s part of the case—that the father who throws 
his son on his own exertions, after equipping him fully with education 
and a reasonable capital, no longer decrades him, spoils his chance of 
a well-bred wife, and forfeits the caste of the family, but, on the con- 
trary, solidifies his standing and widens his prospects, professional, 
mercantile, political, and matrmonial The man who has made twenty 
thousand pounds for himself is socially a more important person now- 
adays than the one who has inherited a million and never done a stroke 
of work Public opinion, growing continually stronger against drones 
in the hive, begins to threaten, and even to execute, a differentiation of 
taxation against “ unearned incomes”; so that the man who, ım spite 
of the protests of parental wisdom and good citizenship, devotes great 
resources to the enrichment and probable demoralisation of descend- 
ants for whose desert the community has no guarantee, does so at 
the risk of having his aim finally defeated by the income-tax collector. 
We therefore have the intelligent and public-spirited millionaire cnt 
off from his old resource of ‘‘fonndmg a family” All that his 
children can now require of him, all that society expects him to give 
them, all that is good for themselves, 1s a first-rate equipment, not an 
“independence.” And there are some millionaires who have no 
children. 

The extremities to which the millionaire is reduced by this closi 
up of old channels of bequest are such that he sometimes leaves hu 
sums to bodies of trustees “to do good with,” a plan as muischievo 
as 1t is resourceless ; for what can the trastees do but timidly drib 
the fund away on charities of one kind or another? Now I am 
to revive the harsh strains of the Gradgrind political economy: in 
I would, if I could, place in every Board school a copy of Mr. W, 
picture of a sheet profiled by the outline of a man lying dead u 
neath it, with the inscription above, “ What I saved, I lost: w 
spent, I had: what I gave, I have” Bus woe to the man wh 
from another what he can provide for himself; and woe als 
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giver! There is no getting over the fact that the moment an attempt 
is made to organise almsgiving by entrusting the funds to a permanent 
body of experts, ıt is variably discovered that beggars are perfectly 
genuine persons that is to say, not ‘‘deserving poor,” but people 
who have discovered that it is possible to live by simply impudently 
asking for what they want until they get 1t, which 1s the essence of 
beggary The permanent body of experts. logically instructed to 
apply their funds to the cases of the deserving poor only, soon become 
a mere police body for the frustration of true begging, and conse- 
quently of true almsgiving. Finally, their experience in a pursuit to 
which they were originally led by natural benevolence turns them to 
an almost maniacal mdividualism and an abhorrence of ordinary 
“charity” as one of the worst of social crimes. This may not 
be an amiable attitude; but no reasonable person can fail to be 
impressed by the certainty with which ıb seems to be produced by 
a practical acquaintance with the social reactions of mendicity and 
benevolence. 

Of course, this difficulty 1s partly created by the “deserving poor” 
theory I remember once, at a time when | made daily use of the 
reading-room of the British Museum—a magnificent communistic 
institution of the best type—-I was offered two pounds to copy a 
certain book or manuscript, I torget which. Being too lazy to think 
of doing the work myself, I handed over the commission to a man 
whose respectable poverty would have moved a heart of stone—an 
ex-schoolmaster whose qualifications were out of date, and who, 
through no particular fault of his own, had drifted at last into the 
reading-room as less literate men drift into Salvation Army shelters, 
He was a sober, well-spoken, well-conducted, altogether unobjectior~ 
able man, really fond of reading, and eminently eligible for a good 
turn of the kind I did hım. His first step in the matter was to 
obtain from me an advance of five shillings; his next, to sub-let the 
commission to another person ın similar circumstances for one pound 
fifteen, and so get it entirely off his mind and return to his favourite 
books, ‘This second, or rather, third party, however, required an 
dvance from my acquaintance of one-and-sixpence to buy paper, 
aving obtained which, he handed over the contract to a fourth party, 
ho was willing to do it for one pound thirteen and sixpence. Specu« 
ion raged for a day or two as the job was passed on ; and it reached 
tom at last in the hands of the least competent and least sober 
ale copyist in the room, who actually did the work for five shillings, 
then turned it mto a handsome investment by making it an 
ise for borrowing endless srxpences from me from that time to the 
of her death, which each sixpence probably accelerated to the 
t of fourpence, and staved off to the extent of twopence. She 
pb a deserving person: 1f she had been she would have come to 
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no such extremity. Her claims to compassion were that she could 
not be depended on, could not resist the temptation to drink, could 
not bring herself to do her work carefully, and was therefore at a 
miserable disadvantage in the world—a disadvantage exactly simlar 
to that suffered by the blind, the deaf, the maimed, the mad, or any 
other victims of imperfect or injured faculty. I learnt from her that 
she had once been recommended to the officials of the Chamty 
Organisation Society ; but they, on inqu-ring into her case, had refused 
to help her because she was “ undeserving,” by which they meant 
that she was incapable of helping herself. Here was surely some 
confusion of ideas, She was very angry with the Society, and not 
unreasonably so; for she knew that their funds were largely sub- 
scribed by people who regarded them as ministers of pity to the poor 
and downcast On the other hand, these people themselves had 
absurdly limited the application of thew bounty to sober, honest, 
respectable persons: that is to say, to the persons least likely to want 
it, and most apt to be demoralised by 1%. An intelligent millionaire, 
if tempted to indulge himself by playing the almsgiving philanthropist 
~ (to the great danger of his own character) would ear-mark his gift for 
the use of the utterly worthless, the hopelessly, incorrigibly lazy, idle, 
easy-going good-for-nothing. Only, such a policy would soon exhaust 
the resources of even a billionaire. It would convince the most 
sentimental of almsgivers that it is economically impossible to be kind 
to beggars. It is possille to treat them humanely, as children can be 
treated humanely in truant schools, which means that they can be 
enslaved, brought under discipline, and forced to perform a minimum 
of work as gently as the nature of the process and their own intense 
objection to ıt permit, but there is no satisfaction for the compas- 
sionate instincts to be goz out of that. Itis a pubhc duty, like the 
enforcement of sanitation, and should be undertaken by the public 
Privately supported beggar-colonies, like that of the Salvation Army 
at Hadleigh, are the becinnings, not of a Utopia of the reclaimed 
developed from a religious enterprise for tha relief of the unemployed, 
but of the experiments on which an mevitaple future extension of th 
Poor-Law will have to be based. What is urgently needed at prese 
is the extension and humanisation of the Poor Law, an end which 
retarded by all attempts to supplant it by pr-vate benevolence. Ta 
for example. the hard case of the aged poor, who are not beggar 
all, but veterans of industry, who have in most cases earne 
honourable pension (which we are dishonest enough to grudge t 
by a lifetime of appalling drudgery. We have to deal with at 
350,000 of them every year Very little can be done by pr 
efforts to rescue these unfortunate people from the barbarity o 
ratepayers by building a few almshouses here and there. But 
deal can be done by arousing the public conscience and vot 
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reasonably humane and enlightened persons at slections of guardians. 
The guardians of the West Derby (Liverpocl) Union, instead of 
imprisoning aged couples separately and miserably in their workhouse, 
put them into furnished cottages, where, provided they keep them 
neat and clean, they are no more interfered wita than if they were in 
a private almshouse. The difference to them in happiness, comfort, 
and self-respect, between the cottage and the workhouse, 1s enormous: 
the difference in cost is less than two shillings a week per pair. To 
build, fit, and furnish a cottage costs about £65. If a millionaire 
must build almshouses, he had better do ıt by offering to defray the 
cost of a set of cottages on condition that the guardians adopt the 
West Derby system. This, of course, is pauperising the ratepayer ; 
but the average ratepayer is a quite shameless creature, loud in his 
outcry agamst the immorality of pauperising any one at his expense, 
but abject in his adulation of the mch man who will pauperise him by 
those subscriptions to necessary public institutions which act as 
subsidies m relief of the rates, 

Hospitals are a favourite resource of the rick whose money is burn- 
ing holes in their pockets Here, however, the verdict of sound social 
economy ıs emphatic, Never give a farthing to an ordinary hospital, 
An experimental hospital is a different thing: a millionaire who 1s 
interested in proving that the use of drugs, of alcohol, of the knife in 
cancer, or the like, can be and should be dispensed with, may endow 
a private hospital for that purpose; bub im the purely charitable 
hospital, private endowment and private management mean not only 
the pauperisation of the ratepayer, but irrespcnsibility, chronic waste 
and extravagance checked by spasmodic stinginess, favouritism, almost 
unbridled licence for experiments on patients by scientifically enthu- 
siastic young doctors, and a system of begging for letters of admission 
which would be denounced as intolerable, now that the press is avid 
of public scandals, 1f ıt were part of the red tape routine of a public 
body A safe rule for the millionaire is never to do anything for the 
public, any more than for an individual, that the public will do- 
‘because it must) for itself without his intervention. The provision 
proper hospital accommodation is pre-eminently one of these things. 
eady more than a third of London’s hospital accommodation 1s 
vided by the ratepayers. In Warrington the hospital rate, which 

2d. ın the pound m 1887-8, rose in five years to ls 2d. Ifa 
onaire had interposed to take this increase on his own shoulders, 
ould have been simply wasting money for which better uses were 
ng, and demoralising his neighbours :nto the bargain. Our 
t cadging hospital system will soon go the way of the old Poor 
and no invalid will be a penny the worss. 
objection to supplanting public machirery by private does not 
o private action to set public machinery m motion. Take, for 
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example, the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. If that society were to undertake the punishment of cruel 
parents by building private prisons and establishing private tribunals, 
and so on, even the most thoughtless subscriber to private charities 
and hospitals would shake his head and button up his pocket, knowing 
that there are public laws and public prisons and tribunals to do the 
work, and that they alone should be trusted with such functions. 
However, public machimery requires the initiative of an aggrieved 
person to set it ın motion; and when the aggrieved person is a child, 
and its “next friend” the aggressor, the machinery does not get 
started. Under such circumstances, Mr. Waughs society, by stepping 
in and taking the child’s part, does a great deal of good; and this, 
observe, not by supplanting the State, or competing with ıt, but by 
co-operating with it and compelling it to doits duty. Generally 
speaking, all societies which are of the nature of vigilance committees 
are likely to be useful. The odium which attaches to the name came 
from the old-fashioned American Vigilance Committee, which, in the 
true spirit of private enterprise, not only detected offenders, but 
lynched them on its own responsibility. We have certain State 
vigilance officers—sanitary Inspectors, School Board visitors, a Public 
Prosecutor (of a sort), the Queen’s Proctor, and others. The only 
one of these who ıs an unmitigated public nuisance is the Censor 
of the theatre, who, mnstead of merely having power to hale the 
author of an obnoxious play before a public tribunal, has power to 
sentence him to suppression and execute him with his own hands and 
on his own responsibility, with the result that the drama ıs more 
corrupt, silly, and indecent than any other department of fine art, and 
the unfortunate censor more timid and helpless than any other official 
His case shows the distinction which it is essential to preserve in 
vigilance work. The popular objection to prying and spying is very 
strong in England, where ıt has become almost a public instinct to 
profess an austere standard of morality whilst clandestinely practising 
a loosely easy one. We are all familiar with the characteristi 
impatience of ‘good society” with those who by carelessness, o 
want of tact, or, above all, in idealistic defiance of public opinion, for 
people to see the things they are sedulously winking at, and 
“found out” in a world where the first article ın the social contr 
is that nobody shall be found out as Jong as he or she leaves 
neighbours a rag of excuse for being imposed on We are pr 
and to some extent rightly proud, of this system of ours, as affor 
evidence of our strong common-sense. To able men and wo 
the world who understand the game it recommends itself so str 
as a thoroughly workable one, that they become extremely 
servative of the existmg institutions they have learnt to evad 
suspicious of new ones which would send them to school agai. 
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know that impracticably despotic institutions may allow more licence 
than practicably democratic ones. ‘Thus, our political organisation is 
a monarchy; but we enjoy as much republicanism and democracy as 
any American or Frenchman. The articles of our established religion, 
though originally a string of evasions of the princ:ples of that religion 
for worldly convenience, are by this time to a great extent quite 
beyond belief. But we no more object to them on that account than 
we object to a court sword because 1t would be of no use in a modern 
battle And so on with our marriage laws and almost all our funda- 
mental institutions: by the time we are old enough to take up any 
of these subjects with authority and experience. we have half accom- 
modated ourselves to them and half accommodated them to us, in 
which condition we oppose any attempt to base reform on principle 
just as we oppose spelling reform—not that it is not needed, but that 
we, the articulate, clever ones, have learned to get on without ıb. 
Unfortunately, the world is not made up of accomplished men and 
women of the world, any more than of university men and public 
school men If it were, we might no doubt safely take a considerable 
stride ın the direction of the characteristic revolutionary doctrine of 
the educated middle and upper classes—-Anarch:sm, and reconcile it 
with what is valid in Socialism, the characteristic revolutionary doc- 
trne of the working classes. The mass of the population consists 
of people who take our institutions seriously and scrupulously, and 
who are too poor and too insignificant individually to evade the pre- 
scribed social and legal consequences of escapades, even if they were 
adroit or well-advised enough to know how to doit. There is not a 
bad institution in the country which does not make people suffer to 
the full extent of its badness outside the privileged circles, Most of 
the sufferers, adults, voters, and Britons though they may be, are almost 
as helpless as the children who are rescued by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. They are individually 
quite meapable of appreciating the social 1mportence of their cases-— 
o slave ever believed that his case was worth a war, though freemen 
ave held that opinion and acted on it. Therefore we have our vigi- 
nce societies under all sorts of titles, striving for all sorts of reform 
moral law reform, land law reform, lunacy law reform, dress 
written) law reform, and the like, their members being denounced, 
ded, and disparaged as cranks, faddists, and unclubbable persons 
e best company in the kingdom, for we must concede that distinc- 
to those who have conquered an authoritative position in society in 
of all our unreformed institutions, and to whom the very word 
lance ” means, not “ the price of liberty,” but a vague threat of 
Srence with those clandestine arrangements by which our impos- 
stitutions are tempered by clever people with cheque books to 
ctical exigencies of their real morality. The notion that ıb is 
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any part of their duty to stand up for their real opinions in the 
mterests of those who are not clever and have no cheque books is very 
distasteful to them——naturally enough; for they know that the one 
sin that will not be forgiven in their own delightful circle is a breach 
of the conspiracy of silence. 

All these considerations pomt in the same direction. The intelli- 
gent millionaire need not hesitate to subsidise any vigilance society or 
reform society that ıs ably conducted, and that recognises the fact 
that it is not gomg to reform the world, but only, at best, to persuade 
the world to take its ideas into consideration in reforming itself, 
Subject to these conditions, 16 matters little whether the mullionazre 
agrees with the society or not No individual or society can possibly 
be absolutely and completely nght, although I regret to have to add 
that the common assuinption is that tkis 1s the very least that can be 
expected from an honest man or a deserving association Similarly, 
no view or theory can comprise the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. A millionaire who will not subsidise forces that are capable of 
a mischievous application will subsidise nothing at all. Such justice 
as we attain in our criminal courts is the outcome of a vehemently 
partial prosecution and defence , and all political sanity is the -outcome 
of a conflict of views. For mstance, if we try to figure to ourselves a 
forcible reconstruction of society on lines rigidly deduced either from 
the Manchester School or from State Socialism, we are at a loss to 
decide which of the two would be the more intolerable and disastrous. 
Yet who hesitates on that account, if such matters interest him, to 
back up the Fabian Society on the one hand, or the Liberty and 
Property Defence League or Personal Rights Association on the other, 
according to his has? Our whole theory of freedom of speech and 
opinion for all citizens, rests, not on the assumption that everybody is 
right, but on the certainty that everybody is wrong on some point 
on which somebody else 1s right, so that there is a public danger in 
allowing anybody to go unheard. Therefore any propagandist society 
which knows how to handle money intelligently and which is makin 
a contribution to current thought, whether Christian or Pagan, Liber 
or Conservative, Socialist or Individualist, scientific or humanitaria 
physical or metaphysical, seems to me an excellent mark for 
millionaire’s spare money. 

Yet after all, mere societies are good marks for anybody’s spare m 
and though millionaires are such inveterate subscribers and d 
that I dare not leave the societies out of account, I confess I de; 
a millionaire who dribbles his money away in fifties and hun 
thereby reducing himself to the level of a mere crowd of ordinar 
instead of planking down sums that only a millionaire ca 
idea of a millionaire 1s a man who never gives less than ten t 
pounds, ear-marked for the purchase of something of the best 
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costing not a penny less than that amount. Let me illustrate the sort 
of thing I mean. At the present moment, I, like every one who is 
interested in the extraordinary development of public activity and 
public spirit through our great provincial municipalities and through 
the London County Council, am very full of the need for a library of 
political science in London. The London School of Political Science, 
lately founded through a bequest from the late clerk to the Derby 
justices, cannot spare the funds to found one The British Museum 
Library will not do- you can get the most recondite comic song there; 
but of the host of reports and accounts which are poured forth by the 
provincial town corporations, and are of quite incalculable value as 
statistical data for experiments in municipal collectivism, you cannot 
find one. Thus the county councillor who desires to form a safe con- 
clusion as to the municipalisation of the London water supply, and 
who would naturally hke to see the balance sheets of the municipal 
supplies of Glasgow and Birmingham ; or the travelling student who 
1s sent to London by a foreign Government to find out what can be 
learnt from our municipal experience, is driven back at the British 
Museum on Tom Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” or Mr. Herbert Spencers 
‘‘Coming Slavery,’ as perhap bearing more or less on modern 
democratic politics. I give this as an actual present emergency 
(perhaps some mullionaire will oblige with ten thousand pounds) 
because it 1s a typical one. The millionaire should ask himself what 
is lus favourite subject? Has it a school, with scholarships for the 
endowment of research and the attraction of rising talent at the 
universities ? Has it a library, or a museum? If not, then he has 
an opening at once for his ten thousand or hundred thousand. 

There is always something fascinating to the imagination of a very 
poor man in the notion of leaving a million or so to accumulate at 
compound interest for a few centuries, and then descend in fabulous 
riches on some remote descendant and make a Monte Cristo of him. 
Now, even if there were likely to be any particular pomt in being 
onte Cristo after a couple of hundred years’ further social and 
dustrial development, a modern millionaire, for the reasons already 
ted, would be the last person ın the world to be much impressed by 
Still, the underlying idea of keeping a great money force together, 
iplying 1t, and finally working a miracle with it, is a tempting 
Here is a recent example, quoted from a local paper: 














he gift of a farm to the Parish Council of St. Bees by the Rev. Mr. 
, of Shadforth, Durham, 1s accompanied by some peculiar conditions 
wm is 88a 3r 2p ın extent, and 1s valued at £1098 The rentof the 
is to be allowed to accumulate, with two reservations Should the 
ever require it, the council may be called upon during his lifetime 
him from time to tıme out of the accumulated investments any 
not exceeding £1098 Not more than £10 may be spent m 
hut not im 1ehef of the rates The balance is to be invested im land 
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and houses until all the land and houses ım the parish have been secured by 
the parish council. When that 1s accomplished, the sum of £1098 may be 
handed over to some adjacent parish, which shall deal with the gift simi- 
larly to St. Bees.” 


Here we have a remarkable combination of practical sagacity and 
colossal revolutionary visionarmess. Mr. Pagan sets a thousand 
pound snowball rolling in such a way as to nationalise the land 
parish by parish until the revolution is complete. Observe—and 
copy——his clause, ‘‘not in relief of the rates.” Let the millionaire 
never forget that the ratepayer is always lying in wait to malversate 
public money to the saving of his own pocket. Possibly the 
millionaire may sympathise with him, and say that he wishes to 
relieve him. But in the first place a millionaire should never 
sympathise with anybody—his destiny is too high for such petty 
self indulgence, aad in the second, you cannot relieve the rate- 
payer by reducing. or even abolishing, his rates, since freeing a 
house of rates simply raises the rent. The milhonaire might as well 
leave his money direct to the landlords at once. In fact, the rate- 
payer is only a foohsh catspaw for the landlord, who 1s the great 
eater-up of public bequests At Torbridge, Bedford, and certain 
other places, pious founders have endowed the schools so splendidly 
that education is nobly cheap there. But rents are equivalently high ; 
so that the landlords reap the whole pecuniary value of the endow- 
ment, The remedy, however, is to follow the example of the 
Tonbridge and Becford founders instead of avoiding it. If every 
centre of population were edneationally endowed with equal 
liberality, the advaniage of Bedford would cease to be a differential 
one; and it is only advantages which are both diffential and pecuniarily 
realisable by the individual citizens that produce rent. Still, the 
case points to another form of the general rule above deduced 
for the guidance of millionaires namely, that bequests to the public 
should be for the provision of luxuries, never of necessaries. We 
needs must provide necessaries for ourselves; and their gratuitous 
provision ın any town at present constitutes a pecuniarily realisable 
differential advantage in favour of living in that town. Now, 
luxury is something that we need not have, and consequently will 
pay for, except with spare or waste money*—properly speaking, the 
fore, something that we will not pay for at all. And yet nothin 
more vitally right than the attitude of the French gentleman 
said: “Give me the luxuries of hfe, and I will do without 
necessaries” For example, the library of political science whi 
desiderate is prodigiously more important to our well-being th 
thousand new chariable soup-kitchens; but as nobody will: 
farthing for it, ıt would not raise the rent of even students’ lo 
in London by a farthing ıt would be an addition to the co 
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wealth absolutely without drawback But suppose a misguided 
billionaire, instead of founding this hbrary, or something cognate, 
were to take on himself the cost of pavmg and hghting some London 
parish, and set on foot a free supply of bread and milk! All that 
would happen would be that the competition for houses and shops in 
that parish would rage until it had brought rents up to a point at 
which there would be no advantage in living in it more than in any 
other parish. Even parks and open spaces raise rents in London, 
though, strange to say, London statues do not diminish them. Here, 
then, is the simple formula for the public benefactor Never give 
the people anything they want give them something they ought to 
want and don’t. 

Thus we find at the end of it all, appositely enough, that the great 
work of the millionaire, whose tragedy ıs that he has not needs 
enough for his means, 1s to create needs. The man who makes the 
luxury of yesterday the need of to-morrow is as great a benefactor 
as the man who makes two ears of wheat grow where one grew 
before. Mr Ruskin has already set a handsome example to our 
rich men. He has published his accounts with the public, and shown 
that he has taken no more for himself than fair pay for his work of 
giving Sheffield a valuable museum, which it does not want and would 
cheerfully sell for a fortuight’s holiday with free beer if 16 could. Was 
not that better than wasting 16 heartlessly and stupidly on beggars, on 
able-bodied relatives, on hospitals, on ratepayers, on landlords, and 
all the rest of our social absorbents? He has created energy instead 
of dissipating ıt, and created it in the only fundamentally possible 
way, by creating fresh needs His example shows what can be done 
by a rich expert in fine art; and if millions could bring such expert- 
ness to their possessor, I should have discoursed above of the beautifica- 
tion of cities, the endowment of a standard orchestra and theatre in 
every centre of our population, and the building of a wholesome, sincere, 
decent house for Parliament to meet in (noble legislation 1s impossible 
in the present monstrosity) as an example for parish halls and town 
ialls all through the country, with, ‘many other things of the same 

rder. But these matters appeal only to a religious and artistic 
ulty which cannot be depended on in mullionaires—-which, indeed, 

e a very distinct tendency to prevent their possessor from ever 

ming even a thousandatre, if I may be pernutted that equally justi- 
word. Therefore, I have endeavoured to temper the furnace to 
ver-fleeced lamb by dealing rather with such matters as may be 
d as well by a millionaire as any one else. And I hope he will 
ly grateful to me, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


> 


PEREDA, THE SPANISH NOVELIST. 


OSE MARIA DE PEREDA 1s at once the most provincial, and 
for that reason perhaps, because of sheer intensity of vision 
and a fixed compression of interest, the broadest of modern Spanish 
writers That, in the matter of style, he 1s the greatest may be 
accepted from the judicial pronouncement of the eminent critic Señor 
Menéndez Pelayo, a critic no less equipped than Brunetiére himself 
for the exercise of his profession. He accords Pereda direct descent 
from Cervantes by his style, which never loses ıts purty and finish 
however eloquent and impassioned the prompting mood; by a dia- 
logue dense and palpitating as the fow of speech from living lips; 
by a vigour of clear conception of character, and the pervasion of 
sanity sweetened by wit As the complete and classical expression 
of a race, he places this living writer between the immortal biogiapher 
of the ingenious Hidalgo and Velasquez His realism is theiis, with 
the touch of melancholy that gives tenderness to irony, the witty 
sensibility that guards from mere sentimentality, the kindliness that 
blunts the edge of harsh truth 
Pereda is a realist in the highest meaning of the term, not of th 
document school, with its wearisome and inadequate system of cla 
fication, and 1ts monstrous error of scientific analysis of the insi 
ficant. Like George Eliot, he is content to ennoble the vulgar, 
penetrate to the heart of commonplace existence with the fin 
delicate understanding of sympathewe genius. He writes of 
he knows and intimately apprehends, and because knowledg: 
taught him to love hissubject. Bret Harte has no surer understa 
of the Californian miner than he has of the fisher-folk of San 
and no deeper sense of his unconscious heroism. But heis no 
in the dramatic signification, still less in the Tolstoian. He 
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mo brilliant social scenes; eschews all poignant situations except those 
that may be suggested by a glimpse, through a mfted cloud, of the 
inarticulate soul; turning instinctively from the great moments of life, 
from the complexities of sex, and the deep movements of passion. 
Where woman is concerned his pen is as cold and reticent as Steven- 
son’s. While she is young, she ıs useful as an implied ornament, 
and perfumes the romantic atmosphere. But he deftly rounds the 
mystery, having no understanding of it, and by temperament being 
averse from study of ıt. He accepts the soft, nebulous condition of 
young and innocent love as a pretty enchantment which it behoves a 
middle-aged gentleman to indicate with a smile and pass on without 
recording 1ts warm nonsense, its eloquent silences, without revealing 
the palpitating heart of youth. Love of any other sort he simply 
declines to recognise. Sex plays as small a part in this Spaniard’s 
realistic studies of life as ıt does in Stevenson’s*captivating records of 
romance. Yet there is no lack of scoundrels and sinners in his 
books; but he founds their villainy on social and political humbug, 
on dishonour, greed, on all the vices that sin against hidalywa. As 
a keen humorist, he finds matter here enough for effective exposure; 
and the women, upon whom he is somewhat hard, generally sin by 
vulgarity, by silly pretension, pride and extravagance. His claim 
upon the century is, however, no mean one As a faithful painter 
of customs and manners of one little corner of Spain of which he is 
the artistic voice, he may be said to be without a rival at home, with 
no master abroad. , 
The books of this careful and finished artist, with his rare reti- 
cence and his whole power of analysis and observation directed upou a 
chosen society of blurred and inarticulate humamtty, are cut off from 
the highways of civilisation as the Cantabrian coast is cut off from the 
rest of the Peninsula by a rigid mountain range. If itis a mountain 
sketch hke his quaimt “ Sabor de la Tierruca,” you breathe the clear 
ur of the Sierras through every page, If ıb is a fisher novel, hke 
Sotileza,” his masterpiece, the pages taste salt like the air of the 
ast. You may not see the ocean, for Pereda is generally scant of 
‘e description, but you feel ıt round and about you. Sordid 
s and a squalid stieet may withhold sight of the blue, but ocean's 
s ever about your ears, insistent, imperious, incessant. So blow 
puntain breezes, though the persons of the tale may be saturated 
alcohol For he is no landscape painter, nor yet a describer 
a upon the deep He rarely follows his fisher-folk and sailors 
i the harbour-bar, though ‘‘Sotileza” contains one fine 
y relating a threatened shipwreck in a few thrilling pages. It 
trutal blunders of shore existence, the waiting of the women, 
entous hour of farewell and the brightness of greeting after 
age, the strifes, the drunkenness, the wooings, the many 
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sorrows and the few joys, the comfortless homes, the sullen resig- 
nation and the Leavy sense of fatality that weighs ever on that 
varied form of chuld and heroic animal, the sailor—this ıs what he 
paints in strokes that have the breadth, the vitality, the colour and 
meaning of life -tself. So thoroughly has he mastered his subject 
that every fibre, every variety of the sailor’s common thread of expe- 
rience he follows, and touches with scientific certamty. He knows 
him in all his phases, from drunken loafer to sober, prosperous captain 
of merchant vessel; knows every change in his vivid and picturesque 
dialect; gives you the man with his savage outbursts, his simple 
magnanunity, anc crude revelations of temperament Not a particle 
of vice, not a twist of mind, not the remotest prompting of virtue, cf 
generosity or meanness is hidden from this merciless scrutator, not 
a throb of existence nor a beat of heart. He is no land sentimentalist 
in ecstasy over the perils of nautical hfe If he knows its terrors, 
and uncovers to the splendid courage it develops, he can gauge its 
turpitudes, and is quick to note the absurdities, the superstitions and 
quavers of the marme animal on shore. But his conclusion 1s that 
an indestructible innocence forms the basis of the nautical character, 
even where its development is solely swayed by bestial impulses. In 
“ Sotileza”” he pauses in report of the trivial chatter of a band of 
sailors to cry 


‘«¢ And these big children were men who could guide a ship to any port of 
the world, who, with a fervent prayer and a promise to the Virgin, had a 
hundred times fronted death im the fury of tempests with a serene counte- 
nance and an impaired heart! Was ever poetry greater, more epic, than 
therr very litilenesses ?” 


He is saturated with the influences of the hills and the waves, 1s. 
steeped with thew colour and atmosphere, understanding, feeling, 
seemg with the eye and heart and brain of the fisherman and the 
mountameer. He is the artistic soul of his province, and has giv 
an imperishable “orm to its sentiments , its rough virtues, its obscu 
inexplicable instincts; its brutality blent with nobility, superstiti 
sewn upon an independence of character that has something of 
tidal movements of the waves and the impenetrable steadfastne 
the Sierras. 

It is this deep, unsentimental sympathy with the poor, with h 
rascals and hillside clods, the sde-lights cast upon the man’s ch 
by his wholesome interpretation of nature, and the impertu 
geniality of his temper that give Pereda’s writings their i 
value. He wisely declines to idealise life, too profoundly co 
of its need of 1mprovement; but it is not at the bidding of pe 
that he sometimes drops his humorous pen into gall to lash t 
squalor of politics and social deceptions He distrusts citie 
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apt to credit them with an excess of duplicity. When he enters them 
he exchanges the broad Cervantesque smile for an embittered sneer, 
except in his first novel, “ Los Hombres de Pro ’ (Men of Worth), a 
record of his one political campaign. Here he remains the humorist, 
witty, suggestive, brief. ‘The experiences and feelings of Simon C. 
de los Pefiascales as candidate and deputy, and his wife’s social pre- 
tensions constitute the highest and most delicate comedy, a bit of 
Daudet in “ Tartarin,” toned and pruned by more austere and reticent 
taste. Though some of his books are much too long, he cannot be 
charged with labouring over his characters, and he combines brevity 
with depth in his analysis In “Los Hombres de Pro,” a scathing 
reflection on the compromising bourgeors and the political parvenu, he 
contents himself with a single sentence which discovers his per- 
sonality and is his only direct criticism of characters he reveals in 
strokes and sharp relevant dialogue. After a telling description of 
the bourgeoisie of a certain town, he sums up tke general character 
of the genus ° 
“ He is an impartial man, a man of order and sateonal progress, the 1m- 
placable enemy of all absolute statement, or,in his own language, of all 
i ald With the Liberals he passes for a Reactionist, and with 
tne Reactionists for a Liberal When his ideas prevail the polztical situation 
could not be better, nor worse when his ideas are vetoed Has style 1s ample, 
sonorous, outwardly clear, turgid underneath, always by effort honeyed and 
seductive, and the instant ıt 1s printed, such words es ‘ order,’ ‘ progress,’ 
‘peace,’ ‘religion,’ and ‘country’ float uppermost In substance itis the 
written presentment of the spirit of the epoch whick saw its rise, that is, 
if we may decide whether the epoch formed the spirit, or the spirit the epoch 
Upon such ıs nourished and sustained this new race, the plague of the cen- 
tury, a race without faith, without conviction or enthusiasm It calls order 
all that preserves its digestion undisturbed, and progress all that adds to 
its income It means the domestic hearth when it prates of the country, 
and understands by society a gathermg of merchants tranquilly engaged in 
the buying and selling of bales of cotton, flour of Castile, and paper of the 
State—a race that compromises with everything except a rise 1n the price 
of bread ” 











The world at large regards those two powerful novels “ Sotileza ” 
d “ La Puchera” as Pereda’s masterpieces, he himself agreeing that 
ey are those which best present him. I conceived that ıt must be 
foreign judgment that was amiss ın my preference for the two 
ter works “ Escenas Montañesas ” and “ Sabor de la Tierruca”, 
I have recently been set at ease by learnmg that Menéndez 
o gives his vote of preference to these same books. He admits, 
o, the superlative claims of the great and original novels, but 
; up an erudite definition with a natural revulsion to personal 


s all quite true, but every one to his special mania, and J return to 
niam Scenes and the Savour of Natal Soul” He adds’ “ For me it 
ereda of my youth I must ever love—Pereda, without transcenden- 
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talism, philosophy, >r politics, the unepproachable painter of the wover 
mists of our coast, cf storm bursting over the mountain side, of the exhi- 
larating freshness of the meadows after rain,” 


and then traces him through all the phases of common suffering and: 
everyday joys of the delightful “ Escenas Montañesas.” It is the 
preference that we give “ Scenes of a Clerical Life,” ‘‘ Silas Marner,” 
and ‘ The Mill on the Floss” over George Ehot’s greater novels; the 
preference we give “La Mare au Diable” and “ La Petite Fadette” 
over “ Lélia” and George Sand’s more splendid books. It ıs the 
love most of us have for the simple, the fresh, the unaffectedly 
pathetic, the unconsciously joyous, that such sketches as these stir 
profoundly. 

These ‘‘ mountain-scenes ” contain two sketches of supreme beauty 
—one distinctive_y tragic, the other excellently witty, with that dry 
quaint humour winch 1s Pereda’s charm. It is not to be confounded 
with American himour. It is too mfluenced by classical tradition, 
for Pereda is a man of letters in the severest academical form. He 
has the innate warship of style that belongs by right of heritage to 
every gifted writer of Latin race He writes clearly, has the art of 
finding the appropriate word without apparent effort, never seeks his 
humorous effects :n anything outside the ordinary, and presents them 
with the smiling simplicity of Goldsmith—Goldsmith himself would 
have relished “Suum cumque,” the wittiest story Pereda has written. 
It 1s contained in a hundred pages, and is droll from first to last. 
The central figures are two, Don Silvestre Seturus, a middle-aged 
serious hidalgo, contesting a legal dispute of three generations, a 
country chimney-lover, with no knowledge of life beyond the moun-— 
tams; and his schoolfellow, a potent Mimster down at Madrid, a 
man of the world, who has his hours of fatigue of the dust of society, 
and dreams of pastoral joys and all the simpler virtues. The fun, 
brilliantly sustamed without a halt in an even flow of genial spirits, 
runs through a polished gamut of experience. Don Silvestre goes down 
to Madrid, and 1s shocked from the waking tothe sleepmg hour H 
unveils the pangs of disillusion to the Minister, who, in a moment 
dejection, agrees with him ‘One breathes dust and chews ashes 
the capital,” he cries, yearning for the simplicity of shepherd ex 
ence, But the Minister’s chapter of disasters and disillusion in 
country is infimtely funnier, and told with all the relish and a 
an expert. Firsz the enjoyment of physical discomfort and priv 
then impatience, then bitter lamentations Breathing the poe 
the fields, he catches sunstroke, and examining the peasant, h 
covers the hollowness of pastoral literature A couple of lying 
drag him into a process upon a false charge, and the court 
deserves a place beside that of “ Pickwick,” and “ Port Ta 
The witnesses, pledged to swear away the life of the “fo 
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as the visitor from Madrid is termed, the pompous idiot of a mayor, 
the bewildered Minister, are all figures of first-rate comedy. 

Writing of “ La Leva” (Weighing Anchor), Menéndez Pelayo does 
not scruple to assert that there 1s nothing in all ancient and modern 
Castilian literature so deep, so moving, nothing that leaves an impres- 
sion so ineffaceable as the last pages of this tragic sketch. And yet 
it 1s the sordid misery of a sailor leaving his children to the care of a 
drunken, thriftless wife ashore. But what a figure of grim mag- 
nanimity, of taciturn sacrifice, of squalid heroism is Uncle Tre- 
montorio, a fine fellow, who has sailed in warships and visited many 
strange lands, and remains ashore to comfort the womenfolk and look 
after his friend’s drunken wife and neglected children. Here is 
realism, abject, miserable realism, but mterpreted with tenderness and 
melancholy The realism of fisher-life painted with a strong and 
reticent pen, not with Pierre Loti’s instrument of melody and vague 
charm. Here and elsewhere, Pereda recalls two familar names— 
though neither can have inspired him, supposing him to be acquainted 
with our latter-day literature, since ‘ La Leva” was written in 1884— 
Bret Harte and Stevenson. The pages of “La Leva” are steeped in 
brine, and all the naked perils and sufferings and shamelessness of the 
little harbour colonyare bare to an indulgent eye Itisthe silent heroism 
and humility that he imsists on rather than on the odious degradation. 
Beneath the filthy rags even of the drunken Sardinera he detects the 
human heart beating, detects the vague ineffectual manifestations of 
the spirit even in the mire. The difficulty of translatmg such a 
tale as “ La Leva” Jies not only in the insuperable barrier of style 
and colour, which can never be properly transposed from one tongue 
to another, but in the rough and picturesque dialect of the coast. 
You may find an equivalent for pohshed prose, but where are you 
to seek for an equivalent of the powerful and vivid speech of Uncle 
Tremontorio, with its salt flavour and unconscious poetry? I will 
endeavour to reproduce a mere skeleton of his death scene, in the 
powerful sketch “El Fin de una Raza” He has been cast ashore 
from a wreck in time to die in his bed—evidently the sailor’s legiti- 
mate ambition, his chances being opposed to ıt In reply to the 
author’s question, if sailors have any forewarning in tempests, he 
xclaims, with a smile bitterer than the salt of the waves: 












ng! Think of it, su! You arem your boat, hke a leaf on 
neither quiet nor moving Land within sight, the sea like a cup of 
thing steam, something or nothing hke a waterspout against the 
zon. So you might reman for a month. Then suddenly a httle 
279 strikes you full ım the face It 1s a nor easter, and there you go lıke 
t, swallowing knots, on the top of a grey blotch stretched across the 
and there’s a roar that might be the waves precipitating themselves to 
ethermost depths To see and to hear ıb congeal» the blood in your 
and sends the hair of your head straight up. You clutch your oars 


~ 
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& 
with just an edge of sail, to see 1f you dare rate ahead. Tiña’ You 
haven’t made a yard before that ıs down upon you” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“Sir, I don't know, unless ıt may be the anger of God passing over us. 
That ıs the last You have just to unfold your packet of sms, and commend 
yourself to the Virgin. It ıs time to quit earth for the wrthout end, and 
cry out upon those wao bear aloft the wings of the heart.” 

“ And what happens at that terrible moment ? ” 

* Can any living being tell you, sır? Tina! Where are the eyes, where 
the time to see? You are in a furnace of foam, which tosses the boat as 
if it were a nutshell. The boing waters 11se, rise, then subside, and as 
they fall, you are buned under them, and you can’t tell whether 16 1s a rock 
or a mountain that ras fallen upon you You are wounded and stunned 
at once, and when you open your eyes, Zia / neither man nor boat, nor oar, 
nor shore, nor heavens, nor aughtelse. Nothing but clamours and buffets 
and seething foam and abandonment No voice is left you to pray to God, 
for in the roar you have no ear for your own words One furious swell sinks 
you, another floats you to the top Your head ıs heavy, and he who can 
swim best would fain forget it, so that he may sooner have done with the 
stiuggle.” j 


But there is no English for the broken and spirited speech of 
Tremontorio, for ary of Pereda’s dialogvesin dialect. In the ordinary 
hours ıt has a rough humour and colour that must be felt in the 
original. In the great moments of life it has its mcommunicable 
beauty and pathos. Leland has said you must understand Irish 
if you would undarstand all the humour and pathos of the Insh 
peasant’s speech. What strikes us in these masterly tales of North 
spanish folk is their contrast with the wordy, gallant, guitar-strumming 
south. Both guitar and ¢oros, the atmosphere of castafiet and carnation, 
are as foreign up among these wild sierras of the north as they would be 
in Scotland. When you meet a fellow in a short jacket with a turn 
for eloquence, you understand that he is a knave from Andalusia; 
and every courtly, high-phrased Don must be a native of insincere 
Castile. This, at least, ıs the mountan pomt of view The race 
is singularly austere, scant of speech, of kmdher deed than manner ; 
more given to drink than to gallantry , with a fine bearing in peril 
and suffering that may be classed as actual heroism. Truthful and 
simple, without southern braggadocio, their defects are part of the 
qualities. Hard anemotional natures, conducting their quarrels witl 
a ferocious calm, passive in affection, marticulate even under the el 
quent passion of love, their home life cannot be described agamas crt 
The amorous season of youth, elsewhere soft, here devel 
scornful tenacity of the mountameer. He strives for what he desi 
but he makes no effort to please 

I have indicated Pereda’s qualities of wit and pathos, and his 
found knowledge of one characteristic corner of the world. 
now endeavour to zive the English reader some glimpse of the fea 
of his charming book, ‘‘ Sabor de Ja Tierruca.” This is 3 
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story, but a series of connected pictures, one more enchanting than 
another, Ib is the book of an idler, a woodsman, who can write a 
unique and exquisite chapter about an oak-tree, who is at home upon 
the hillside, and finds his paradise among the pine-woods of Cumbrales. 
I know nothing more quaint, more odd, nothing that reaches per- 
fection and charm by such apparent indolence of method as this 
shght sketch-book ; and though 1t is pre-eminantly the book of the 
woods and the mountains, ıt 1s never for one moment ‘ dehumanised ” 
by excess of description Life is too vivid here, the characters you 
greet are too real, and the dialogue too piquant and delightful for the 
reader to be permitted to sink the personages in the scenery. It is 
the writer’s fancy to keep you always in the open; but the characters 
come and go with life’s own medley of profile and suggestion. It 1s 
the perfection of an unanalysable wit. The author indicates so little, 
and the reader understands so much, recognises so vividly a face 
merely glanced at, not described. In our cheerful stroll with our 
guide through wood and village street, recognition is as instantaneous 
as in actual experiences ; speculation as lazy and as unexciting. We 
are rid of passion, with its fret and fever, of tragedy, with its bitter 
taste of regret, and are delighted with the every-day unfolding of 
existence. The delicate chatter of wind among the leaves, the play 
of light upon varied greens, the race of clouds across the blue, and 
their shadowy chase over the mountein-shoulders, the hum of bees, 
the song of birds, the vivid eyes of flowers——here is life enough; and 
for excitement you have the changes of the high coloured heavens, 
the roar of the torrents, the patter of rain in the street, and the 
glorious voice of the storm lending captivation to the midnight rest. 
Each picture is flashed hke light from a haze of mingled hues, and 
the shadows he dense against a blaze of sunshine For incident you 
have half-words full of meaning, dropped lids, unexpected eye-shot, 
and luminous smiles, sudden revelations of character in gesture and 
attitude—-in a word, plastic drama You detect the conquering 
assumption of a fellow by his ostentatious twist of sash, the cock of 
is hat over alert eyes, his strut under a girls balcony, and the 
ourish of his cane You read the maiden’s heart by the conscious 
qq S00) mantilla and the side flash of dark eyes on her way to 
taming. aarket. Art is so concealed, so masterly 1s the reserve of 
is apparently discursive writer, that the pages might have been 
cilled on the forest leaves as they dropped about him, without a 
ught of publication. And yet what breadth, what solidity, what 
l freshness, what suggestion of the impeccable craftsman beneath 
air of nonchalance! He makes us feel the fierce sun rays that 
n the air in the intervals of storm and rushing showers, and 
ools of throbbing gold among the thick shadows of the woods, 
e are content that the story should be an unobtrusive melody, 
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recurrent, interrupted, cozing out through pleasant philosophy and 
gossip at all sorts of odd corners: now ın a church porch, again under 
a dripping umbrella, or a glorious oak, along the hilly road, or down 
the sunny street Confidences reach us from the chatter of girls on 
their balconies at sunset, and we hope the grey-haired Aadalgos will 
not make up their quarrel for the amusement ıt affords us. Pablo 
and his love-affair give the touch of romance, but we prefer the 
knave from Andalusia, the local battle, when the rival village we 
abhor is defeated, and we see Pereda, the Academician, throwing 
his foe with Pablo’s hand, and, of course, as a North countryman, 
making straight for the head of the Andalusian knave. Above all, 
we prefer a chapter that deserves 1mmortality—the love-scene of a 
Village lass and her lover, a gem ın modern eclogic literature. This 
is nature in the broadest and fairest sense of the word: not the 
nature of the French novel, still less that of our own cheaper neurotic 
literature, but the nature of the Sicilian Idyllists, the rude, sweet, 
clean naturalism of the fields. 

The two novels, by reason of which Pereda takes rank by general 
vote as the ‘‘ Master” in modern Spanish hterature, are “ Sotileza ” 
and “ La Puchera.” It would be difficult to find a just comparison 
with either of these great books in our own literature. Like Balzac’s 
studies of provincial life, hke George Ehot’s, they are universal by 
the very quality of concentrated local interest. They also have 
something of the vastness of nature, and ocean’s thunder is their 
appropriate Titan-chorus. But while their realism has all the 
ennobling flavour, the sincerity of George Hliot’s—and “ La Puchera,” 
at least, contains one character who has a natural place beside the 
creations of Balzac—the pages have a colour, a melody of their own. 

Hitherto Pereda was known as the writer of lovely short tales, full 
of exquisite art and deep significance, a writer of pathos and power, 
with every precious quality of style Outside his provincial mission 
of singer of the wave and mountain-side, he had an incontestable 
reputation as a novelist, having written a few striking but imperfect | 
novels, with here and there scenes and characters of the first order 
At his worst, eminently the superior of Valera and Pérez Galdo 
regarded as balanced somewhere between Balzac and Dickens, not 
mighty and searching as the one, more subdued and classical than 
other, with a narrower vision and canvas, At his best, he made a I 
back over the top of the century to stand prominently below Cervan 
to whom he bears so striking a physical resemblance, with his poi 
beard, his brilliant, kindly glance, and the delicate irony of his 
smile. He had hymned the fields and the mountains in fau 
prose, and his country thanked him for a few imperishable 
broadly Spanish if local, for pages of vibrant dialogue, ringin 
the sound of human voices, but ıt awaited—/’ewere. It wan 
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“Don Quixote” of this modern Cervantes. “Don Quixote” has 
come literally in two separate books, and these have already their 
accepted place on the bookshelves of Castilian classics as the greatest 
novels of the century. Far enough away both from “ Don Quixote,” 
of course, but sufficiently characteristic m the mass of more or less 
notable work——for literature beyond the Pyrenees has never reached 
so high a level since its revival in the first quarter of the century-— 
to justify in part the excessive homage of such conjunction. I refer 
to 1t here chiefly to explain the relative importance of these powerful 
books—their accepted value m the eyes of Pereda’s contemporaries, 
and their recognised position as the crown of a brilliant career. 

There was still the song of ocean and its tempests after that of 
flowers and springtide, Menéndez Pelayo had reminded him, “ Re- 
member that you have written ‘ El Raquero,’ ‘La Leva, and ‘El Fin 
de una Raza,’ and we are still waitmmg for the monument to your 
name and your people—the maritime epopea of your native town. 
Only you can bring ito Castilian literature all its intense melan- 
choly and rude affections,” 

Pereda responded to this call with “ Sotileza’? It ıs, indeed, the 
bible of sea-folk. The suffermgs, the perils, she every-day heroism 
of sailor and fisherman, the vices and virtues of their women-folk, the 
play of children, and the opening heart of boyhood so diversely 
revealed in his three fisher lads, the lovers of Sotileza, all these forms 
of varied hfe make breathing pictures upon a vast canvas, drawn m 
the large free strokes of a master, filled in with such minute details 
as are absolutely necessary. Nothing here of the ‘ document” school, 
no indication of the note-book, yet a naturalism more imtense, more 
vivid than any Zola has evoked from his superabundance of detail and 
wealth of description You have drunkenness, naked poverty, foul- 
mouthed women, and ferocious men, but nothing to shock. ‘The 
clear salt air breathes its pumnfying influence over all. Humanity 
here ıs simply savage, never disgusting, and pity is the essential 
note of the book. Who could ever bargain over the price of fish 
after reading the fisherwoman’s lament at her sick husband's 
bedside ? 


“ Poor fellow! Fifty long years strugghng with the sea, with chills that 
give fever and suns that scorch, with wind and rain and snow, httle rest, 
1 moment’s sleep, and off to the smack before the break of day And then, 
hut your eyes so as not to see the image of death thas goes aboard before 

uy hving creature, and always, always accompanies ¡the poor wretches, to 
nd their business, when least they expect if and when they have no other 
elp but God’s merey Look here, Don Andrés, I don’t know what comes 
sver me when I see folks haggle over a penny for a pound of cod in the 
yarket-place—folks who throw away a dollar on a reg theydon’t want If 

y only thought what 1t costs to get that fish out of the sea, What peril! 

st work! And why, good sir? Because the first day the unfortunate 
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fisherman remains in bed his family has nothing to eat, however laborious 
and honest he may have been, like this poor fellow, who hasn’t a single 
vice.” 


It may be contended that I am claiming for Pereda’s ‘ Sotileza ” 
the place which has already been accorded to Loti's “ Pêcheur 
d’Islande.” But however similar the subject, the two books ın no 
way clash; and while ‘‘Sotileza” has the claim of priority, Pierre 
Loti has never needed to look outside of himself for inspiration. If 
“ Sotaleza” lacks the poetic fascination that captures the reader from 
the opening to the end of Loti's unique book-—lacks too the eagle 
sweep into the heart of passion or tragedy—lacks the enchantment, 
the melodious charm which Loti, with such dexterous art, uses as a 
narcotic of the judgment—lacks his exquisite prose, pervaded, like the 
music of Chopin, with a maladie personality—Pereda’s epic of marine 
life is not the less great as a whole On the contrary, though my 
own preference is given to “ Pêcheur d'Islande,” one of the books one 
would lıke to have written, I must admit that Pereda’s more prosaic, 
saner treatment of the subject carries with ıt more convincing depth 
of reality, a manler grasp, an intelligence of view as lucid as it 1s 
broad and interpretative, a sympathy infinitely more human, more 
intense, more commonplace for that very humanity, and, above all, a 
comprehension of ‘‘ values ” more sahative, more objective than Lotrs. 
Besides, he deals with a race less passionate, less dreamy, less vague 
than the Breton Celt It is a mistake to conceive the Spaniard as a 
creature of fire and passion, of uncontrollable impulses and flaming 
moods. I know no race more sane, of greater self-control. The 
Spaniard may be eloquent, he gesticulates, his features are expressive, 
but he is not excitable and he is ever master of his emotions. It 1s 
not phlegm, but an instinctive dignity that orders this self-control at 
every turn of life,as well as indolence and a southern clarity of sense. 
There 1s not an echo of passion, as the French, as we, understand 
it, ın all Pereda’s books. To write of the Santanderino fishermen as 
Loti writes of the Breton would be to distort nature and plunge into 
the unreal and grotesquely fantastic. 

One of the finest characters in “ Sotileza” is Padre Apolinar, the 
real sailor’s priest He is one of themselves, with the sailor’s rough 
dialect and his uncouth tendernesss of heart. There 1s no consciou 
nobility about him. He grumbles freely at all the demands mad 
upon his time and purse, and though he takes off his only pair o 
trousers to cover the nakedness of a small harbour blackguard, in 
whose head he 1s vainly endeavouring to hammer the catechism, h 
does so without the sleek sweet superiority of Hugo’s bishop; doe 
so in a rough abusive way, almost swearing at the rascal and h 
drunken mother, and then faces the street with untrousered leg 
neath his soutane. So, though hungry, he gives away his din 
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roaring at the little girl who comes to beg for her sick mother. Con- 
sistently human, he carries his heroic virtues with an admirable 
ferocity, and the author, himself of faith as simple and unquestioning 
as the sailor, draws him with humorous sympathy, without any desire 
to idealise honest nature, or make a stainea-glass picture of the man 
because he happens to wear the priestly ga~b. 

The heroine, who gives tha book its title, is the most notable of 
Pereda’s girls—a creature of impenetrable character from her first 
appearance on the twentieth page, a little girl, fair-haired, pale, with 
a hard frown and a valiant gaze, and, reared in the midst of hideous 
squalor, with a cat’s passion for cleanliness. Scant of speech, hard, 
stainlessly pure ın person and mind, such she traverses life, an enigma 
to the end. ‘Three lads of her age—Pereda has done no subtler, 
more striking work than his presentment of these lads, with their 
varied manner of growing, living, and loving—love her in different 
ways ne is her social superior and benefactor, the captain’s son, a 
young gentleman in the full sense of the word. Another ıs the son 
of her mortal enemies, a shy, inarticulate fisker-lad, in whom love of 
a creature so superlatively clean and superior could only take the 
form of mdirect homage, of blundering, self-torturing worship. The 
third, the lowest form of harbour loafer, a gross and filthy animal, 
with bestial imstincts beyond even an understanding so primitive as 
his. It ıs given to few of us to fathom the mystery of the human 
rt, and even Pereda himself offers no explanation of Sotileza’s m- 
ble sympathy for the lout, Muergo. It is an inclination so 
J, so vague, so subtly suggested as to be preserved from the 
s or the revolting by the exquisite reserve of the author. 
le to indicate m a girl, famed over the town for her 
physical cleanliness, attraction to physical squalor in 
umal lover; savagely, coldly pure, yet drawn to sym- 
brutal instinct by physiological aberration, and never 
never shock or surprise. You scent a mystery, but the 
not dwell upon ıt; on the contrary, clears the surcharged 
» by showing you Sotileza, the moment the brute presumes 
cy tenderness, furious and disdainful. ‘This is the enigma 
S no pretence of solving when the awakened brute attempts 
race her, Sotileza’s incipient preference is turned to hate. But 
s hidden ın the heart of Sotileza we never know. We greet 
child, incommunicative, long-suffering, incomprehensible, and so 
part with her, not having fathomed her, not having understood her 
ither knowing why she gave her shoulder to Andrés, the brilliant 
oung gentleman” of the novel, with his fortune, his fine clothes, 
handsome face and his grand manner, and he having rescued her 
death when children and secured her the protection of Padre 
linar as an ill-treated harbour-orphan; nor her rare cold smile to 
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Muergo, the indescribakle monster with an early affection for dnnk. 
Still less can we make of her unemotional, reserved acceptance of 
Cleto, the fisher-lad, wko worships her in awed silence. We imagine 
the sufferings of childhood may have furnished her with armour 
against sentimental expansion, but after all, if this were so at first, 
surely such kindness and love as her adopted parents—next to Padre 
Apolinar the most attractive and homely figures of this great book— 
showered upon her, would have worn away this reserve. We leave 
her as we meet her, with surprised, interested, questioning glance, 
in doubt if we ought to admire or abhor her—only clear on one 
point; while the study of her has been an intellectual enjoyment, we 
are very sure that we do not love her. 

“La Puchera,” as a whole, takes rank below ‘“Sotileza,” but ıt: 
contains one character as great as any created by Balzac. The 
“ Père Grandet ” is not a more wonderful study than ef Berrugo, but 
the figures are not to be confounded The salient features of race 
make a sharp division, and Pereda’s study of a miser and domestic 
tyrant, if less profourd, is more humorous. It touches us less, of 
course, for there ıs cnly one Balzac, and he knew how to give the 
necessaly relief to his subject by enframing it in domestic suffering 
of the highest qual.ty. The Berrugo’s wife we only hear of as 
having sunk into death a silent martyr, and his daughter 1s a vague 
ineffective creature, who inspires us with no interest either before 
or after her convers.on to civilisation I have already said, it 
with inarticulate humanity and odd village gossips that Pereda tå 
his supreme note of genius. Juan Pedro, the loquacious fishery 
Pedro Juan, his timid silent son, with his abortive efforts té 
to the girl he loves in. a dismayed, wondering fashion, are t 
figures, along with the hungry doctor, who keeps himsel 
poor family alive or good-humoured gossip and extravag 
for his neighbours These characters and the unfolding q 
lives are excellently conceived and executed, 

The dialogue is v:gorous, vivid, and breezy. It is life sé 
wing, and presented to you palpitating, without being oster 
mitted to any refiming process. I say “ ostensibly,” becad 
18 too polished an artist not to exercise choice and discretion, 
admirable a craftsman not to be able to conceal both. “ Il faut êt 
fond dans lart ou dans la science pour en bien posséder les élér 
said that amazing scamp, Rameau’s nephew. There can be no 
of Pereda’s complete possession of the elements of his art; he W 
penetrated to its very depth. He, too, has grown white in harndil 
and recognition coming over late, he had plenty of leisure to study 
trade, “ C’est le milieu et Ja fin qui éclaircissent les ténèbres du cdl 
mencement.” The laze of hght shed upon Polanco (Pereda’s resides 
outside Santander) within the last ten years reveals to us the 
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familiar story of early neglect expiated in a frenzy of late enthusiasm. 
This “ modern Cervantes” was writing for thirty years before his 
right to the master’s mantle was recognised Now he has his arm- 
chair in the Academy, and his last book, “ Peñas Arriba,” ran through 
an enormous edition in a fortnight, the first event of the sort in Spain. 
No man, not even a successful general, could be surer than he of his 
public statue after death, and already the town of Santander has 
commissioned a popular artist to paint the most admired scene from 
“ Sotileza ” for a handsome sum. to present to the author. 

“ Pefias Arriba ” (Rocky Altitudes), with its shght human interest, 
and its excessive length, is the book of Pereda’s that has been saluted 
with the heartiest welcome. Here if is the characters who form the 
accessory and landscape which fills the scene., Not with the senti- 
mentalism of Bernardin de St. Pierre, nor with the gorgeous decla- 
mation of Rousseau and his disciple, Madame de Stael, still less 
partaking of the mild twaddle of landscape writers at home, who paint 
clouds and hills and sunsets as a background for flirtation and tea, It 
rather resembles “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” The 
“life” of the landscape melts into the life of the mountaineers, and 
they become mextricably one. It is the book of the upper mountains, 
he epic of rocks and escarped altitudes, filled in with a rough 
ncommunicative society, reticens and hard in emotion, suppressing all 
dication of passion with a savage modesty, and quaintly in terror of 
thing outside the daily routine of labour, food, and rest—iu a word, 
divagations of temperament, which is characteristic of Pereda 

He cannot write a love-scene, nor do his characters seem 
ce one. They beat about nature in semi-consciousness of 
troubled, afraid, in desperate revolt agaist frank speech, 
he outward signs of “ love.” The writer deftly skirts the 
hasty acknowledgment of 1ts power, with a cold sugges- 
arm Ths is how he discharges his duty to lovers in 
we of “ Peñas Arriba,” having brought his youth and 
face in throbbing emotion for the first time. The 
looks in pallid fear at the haughty madrileito, who has 
a severe and lengthy apprenticeship to the rough 
the “upper rocks,” and he feels as foolish as any village 
girl is afraid to recognise her feeling for this brilhant 
, before whom she stands ın humility as King Cophetua’s 
faid. Waith burning chaek and moist glance and throbbing 
e murmurs a broken phrase to this effect, which lights up 
in the lover’s breast, and, the book being written in the 
son, he says: ‘“ We acted the ever-eternal scene, so sully in 
of the cold and dispassionate spectator. But I, who until 
d been one of these, found ıt even sublime, and until that 
I had no knowledge of the depths hidden in my own heart.” 
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This is all he says of the scene, and in the next paragraph has asked 
and obtained the hand of his beloved, and he mforms us that the 
days follow to a celestial music: 


‘What more could I aspire to, insipid and disillusioned worldling, than 
to hve by the heat of shis divine fire which enflamed my heart and brain, 
and transformed me from an unfeeling, careless, and luxurious townsman 
into an active, diligent, and useful mountaineer? For such a love, with 
such a companion as she who has worked this stupendous miracle, what 
better nest than this sheltered, hidden valley in the midst of Nature’s won- 
ders, ın the immensity, the omnipotence of her merciful Creator! ” 


And this single colc page touching on love ends a volume of six 
hundred and thirty-aght pages! But this long book, too, has its 
quaint touches of humour, its flashes of wit, and Pereda’s strokes of 
inimitable character-drawing, 

HANNAH LYNCH. 


PHYSICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


VI. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT OF THE TWO PRECEDING ARTICLES. 
GREAT MEN ANALOGOUS TO ATOMS OF SUPERIOR SIZE, ON WHOSE 
PRESENCE THE AGGREGATION OF ALL THE OTHER ATOMS DEPENDS, 
GREAT MEN THE FIRST STUDY OF THE SOCIOLOGIST. 


ET us sum up the points, with regard to the study of sociology, 

which I have endeavoured to make clear to the reader in the 

two preceding papers. It will be necessary to take them in a different 
order to that in which they were originally stated. 

The first point is one which all sociologists admit, and indeed 
insist upon, but which, having imsisted on it, they thenceforward 
neglect, never in the least perceiving, or, at all events, never following 
out, its consequences ‘This pomt ıs, that all social phenomena, all 
conditions of society, and all changes from one condition to another, 
depend on the character of the units of which society is composed ; 
nd that each unit acts on its social environment, and is in turn 
acted on by ıt, equally in virtue of its character bemg what it is. 
ll sociologists, I say, admit this; but having admitted 2t they fail to 
recognise the following all-important and fandamental truths. 

The first of these is that the character of the human unit is a 
thing which requires a most careful and systematic study, and cannot 
be assumed as something with which we are all sufficiently familiar, or 
which can be described sufficiently ın a few fragmentary generalisations, 
such as are met with in writers like Mill, Mr. Spencer, and Professor 
Marshall. 

The second truth, which has been insisted on in the previous papers, 
is one that flows from this. Without going at present into any 
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disputable details with regard to the human character, it is obvious 
that the units with which we have to deal are at once united by a 
mass of similar characteristics, with regard to which one man will serve 
as a typeof all the rest; and are also divided into groups by a variety of 
dissimilar characteristics—such as the energetic, the sluggish, the weak, 
the strong, the angry, the pacific, the imaginative, the unimaginative, 
and so forth, and a further fact is obvious, yet more important stull. 
Men are divided into dissimilar groups, not only by a variety of 
characteristics, but by the varying degrees in which these various 
characteristics are possessed by them. Thus whilst some men are ab- 
normally defective in wil-power and resolution, and many men possess 
them in what may be called an average degree, there are a certain 
number of men who possess them in a degree that is quite exceptional 

And the same holds good of all other faculties—the poetic faculty, 
the vocal faculty, the intellectual and speculative faculties, the faculty 
of command, and so forth. Thus whatever may be the faculties or 
characteristics in the human units, to which social civilisation is due 
(and this is a question which we need not discuss at present), these 
faculties are found existing in a minority of the units to a degree 
which is quite exceptional; and the minority, possessing them to this 
degree, is marked off from the majority as a practically separate class 

All sociologists will acmit, indeed they do admit, this much; but 
what they do not admit, or what, at all events, they do not scientifically 
recognise, is as follows. All social civilisation, and all progress, is 
due primarily to the aczion of this minority. 

This is the second of these truths, resulting from the admitted 
fact that all social phenomena depend on the character of the social 
units, on which I have been insistmg in the previous papers, and 
which on another occasion I shall discuss further; but I must first 
recall to the reader more particularly what I have said about it 
already. 

I have pointed out that the recognition of the minority of man- 
kind as being the primary source of all progress, does not in any way 4 
conflict with the theory of social evolution when rightly understood ; 
and that to admit the enormous influence of the delberate action o 
gifted individuals, and knots of gifted individuals, is not to deny th 
enormous influence of the unconscious action of aggregates, or of one 
generation on another: and, taking material civilisation and material 
progress as a type, I have pointed out, in a more or less general way, 
what the influence of exceptional individuals is; how the entire 
industrial life of each generation 1s controlled by it; and how it con- 
stitutes not merely the dynamical, or progressive force in civilisation, 
but the statical or maintaining force also. I have, however, insisted 
at the same time that the social result is the product, not of one 
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class, but of two—-not of this superior minority only, but also of the 
average mass of mankind on which this minority acts; and that the 
qualities in virtue of which men in general respond to, or submit 
themselves to, the influence of their superiors require just as much 
systematic study as the qualities on the possession of which the 
superiority of the superiors depends 
And now let me return, before I proceed further, to the observation 
with which I at first started. I started with comparing social science 
with physical; I pointed out that physical science had been the 
pioneer of all science that 1s progressive ; and that the one ambition 
of sociologists, so far as method is concerned, is to follow the example 
which physical science offers to us. and I showed that sociologists, in 
following the methods of physical science too literally, had, m an all 
important particular, been false to the principle of which these 
methods were the result I observed that physical science analysed 
the matter of the universe with the uwmost minuteness that was 
possible; and failed to deal with the ultimate particles of matter only 
because they were too small to be amenable to our observation, and 
because, also, there were no means of getting inside them, so as to 
examine and explain to ourselves the properties of these induvisible 
units. Were it possible to get at these units, and to observe their 
inner properties and their outward behaviour, physical science, I said, 
would obviously observe both, But this very thing, I went on to say, 
which cannot be done in physical science, can be done in social 
science. Here the atoms are individual human beings, which we can 
observe separately as well as collectively, and into whose interior pro- 
perties we have abundant means of penetrating. If, therefore, ın the 
study of social science, we would be true to the method and model of 
physical science, we must begin by doing something which 1n physical 
science we cannot do. We must begin with a study of the atoms 
—-their interior properties from which their motion springs, and the 
outward effects which their motions have upon one another 
This is the argument with which I set out; and before going 
urther, I will try to explam to the readet how we are now brought 
ack to it. The statement that all social progress primarily 
originates in, and is maintamed by, the superior minority, is equiva- 
lent to saying that the atoms, of which all social aggregates are com- 
posed, are of different sizes; and aggregazion is only possible because 
the size of these atoms is different. In other words, if some atoms 
were not larger than others, there would be no social aggregation afi 
all, and certainly no social progress. Could we prove anything 
similar with regard to the atoms of the physical world—could we 
prove that some were larger than others, and that all aggregation, 
evolution, and change, depended on the proportion in which these 
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larger atoms were present—this would be an ultimate fact for us 
We should never know why the larger of the indivisible units had 
such and such an effect upon the smaller. But in the social world, 
we can‘both observe tkis fact and explain it. We can explain in 
terms of our own experience and consciousness what the motive force 
and the properties of the various sorts of atoms are; we can trace 
the intricate ways in which these atoms act and react on one another ; 
and above all we can see, in virtue of what properties the large 
atoms influence and impart a reasonable movement to the smaller 
ones, and in virtue of what properties the smaller ones are thus in- 
fluenced. We shall, in a similar way, be able to explain, and be 
obliged to study also, she reaction of aggregates of smaller atoms 
on isolated large atoms, and again of aggregates on aggregates. But 
this latter study is useless, unless it is preceded by a study of the 
classes of atoms taken separately ; and especially by a study of the 
properties by which tke larger atoms are distinguished from the 
smaller, and the smaller from the larger, and the precise means by 
which, and the extent to which, the one sort affects the other, and 
is affected by it. 

It 1s unnecessary to dwell on this comparison between sociological 
and physical science longer It has been introduced solely with a 
view to showing the reader more clearly than might have been other- 
wise possible, the fact that the comparatively confused and unpro- 
gressive character of sociological science hitherto has been due to a 
definite omission of an antire order of social phenomena—-an order of 
phenomena the supreme importance of which is at once apparent 
when we reflect on the avidity with which students of physical science 
would seize on the phys:cal phenomena analogous to them, were there 
any such accessible; and how our whole knowledge of the inorganic 
and possibly of the organic, universe, would be in consequence trans- 
figured 

To resume, then, the thread of what was being said just now, the 
first step to be taken in the study of sociel phenomena is to study 
the social units not as aggregates but as individuals. These unit 
divide themselves broad!y into two classes—the exceptional and t 
ordinary—into great men and average men Progress and civilisa 
tion result primarily from the action of units of the former on those 
of the latter class; and secondarily from the reaction of those of the 
latter class on those of the former class, The characters of both, 
therefore, require an equally careful study; but though the action 
of the two in actual life is simultaneous, it is necessary, for 
purposes of -study, to consider each separately; and it is for every 
reason desirable to consider the exceptional or great men first, 
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GREAT MEN ARE OF VARIOUS į 
NESS AND CONGENITAL G 

TO BE STUDIED FIRST. 


DEGREES AND KINDS. ACCIDENTAL GREAT- 
EATNESS, THE MEN CONGENITALLY GREAT 


In nearly every attempt to i 
results from the action of ,°Xplain any complicated process, which 


begin with rough and provisi220Y various causes, it 18 necessary to 
minute and accurate as the 22! classifications, and make these more 
apphes to the division aboy, argument proceeds, This observation 
average men. It is as true © insisted on between great men and 
division only ; but as it h fas it is useful, when regarded as a rough 
generally the nature of the /S Now served us by enabling us to see 
in which it is proposed t ubjects to be inquired into, and the order 
take them, it is desirable and indeed 
rough division to more literally accurate if 









necessary to reduce this 
to less simple terms. 


In the first place, t 
said to be divided broag¢®, 16 must be observed that when men are 


or ordinary men, 1 ly into exceptional or great men, and average 
& is not meant that the division can be drawn 
not meant that out of every million individuals fifty 
will (to express the jatter in terms of stature) be a hundred 
feet high, and all the rest between five and six feet. It is indeed 
meant that the stature of some will be colossal—let us say a hundred 
feet, as compared with six 3¢ but between the average stature and 
the extreme stature there wil] be an indefinite number of gradations, 
There will, perhaps, out of a (million men, be a hundred thousand— 
or one man out of every ten— between six and seven feet high, instead 
of between five and six. There will be fifty thousand between eight 
feet and nine; twenty thousand between nine and twelve feet; a 
thousand between twelve and) twenty feet ; and fifty between twenty 
feet and a hundred, the extreme stature, perhaps, beng reached only 
by two or three. 
It must be observed, second)y, that greatness is of various kinds, 
nd that, when we are examining the part played by great men in 
the production of different sods.) phenomena, the men whom we must 
regard as great will be different in each case, Thus Burns will be a 
great man for us when wef... studying poetry; but Burns, in his 
capacity of ploughman, will be an ordinary man for us when we are 
studying agriculture. Cony ersely, Frederick the Great, when we are 
studying poetry, will be ordinary man for us; and when we 
are studying the political istory of Europe, he will be a great man. 
It will appear also that civ lisations depend mainly for their progress 
or their maintenance, at diferent periods, on great men of different 
kinds. At one period what will be most important will be great 
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hgious teachers; at another 


military leaders; at another great re notes Cite <urauk aaron 


great politicians and administrators ; at ¢ 
mercial and industrial enterprise. LA anano oana fasts 
There is, thırdly, wıth regard to grea ologist, is practically the most 
to be taken note of, and this, for the a at men, whatever its quality 
important of all The greatness of STÒ ihat certain men possess of 
or its degree—that is to say, the power, ordinary men cannot perform, 
performing certain social functions which y which ordinary men cannot 
or of performing them with an efficienc),, exceptional capacity which 
reach, may be either due primarily to so uty which has been developed 
1s congenital, or merely to ordinary capa reat poet may be taken as the 
by exceptional position or experience A : anda man who could write 
most obvious type of congenital superiority bouring kingdom, at a time 
both his own language and that of a neig ment, and when the ability 
when writing was a very rare accomplish eign Power was still rarer, 
to negotiate and draw up treaties with a fo ity not congenital, but 
would be an example of a kind of superið its possessor as much 
developed by circumstances, and yet setting mld have been set by 
above the mass of his contemporaries as he w enital. We have 
the possession of some superiority that, was con 
here one of the principal of these preliminary questions 
lected by sociologists altogether—which require to be dealt w 
we are ever to extract from sociology ay definite and any practical 
teaching. To what extent are superior abilities and powers and accom- 
plishments, of any given kind and any\given degree, due to excep- 
tional qualities that are congenital, and therefore cannot be multiplied ? 
And to what extent can they be produced by placing average indi- 
viduals in an exceptional environment } And to this last question 
a third will also add itself How far can’ Cicumstances which are at 
present exceptional, and produce exceptional abilities, be rendered 
universal; and abilities which are at present exceptional, and which 
place their possessors at an advantage with regard to the mass of their 
fellow-citizens, be rendered, by this me#®08, universal also—as has, 
for instance, been the case with the arf} 0f writing? And how far 
are these circumstances in their very} ature exceptional and in 
capable of being multiplied, thus rend(@™2g the abilities produced 
by them necessarily exceptional also ° An example of such abilities 
and such circumstances as these last wouNt be a knowledge of foreign 
languages and foreign countries, which co ld be acquired only by ten 
years of travel, with ample leisure for obsq7Vation and for study. Ir 
1s plain that travel and leisu 3 of this kindy COU!d never fall to the loz 
of more than a few in any community ; a nd the persons, ther erore, 
who, at any given moment, were in possg 2502 of the superiorities 
which this travel and leisure would give them would, even though 
congenitally of mere average capacity, be al much the monopolisty = 
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these acquired superiorities, as they would have been had they owed 
them to some rare kind of genius that had been born with them. 

In dealing with this question the sociologist will have to notice 
further, that though some superiorities may be acquired by an 
ordinary man through the enjoyment of exceptional circumstances, 
the fact that exceptional circumstances have been necessary to develop 
other superiorities, by no means proves that the development of 
these last does not require a congemtally superior man to start with. 
In fact, though there can be exceptional accomplishments produced 
by exceptional circumstances alone, there are very few practical 
accomplishments——even amongst those for which genius is most 
necessary-—which can be acquired by genius alone. Genius will 
generally require exceptional circumstances, though exceptional cir- 
cumstances will not always require genius. It will be found, how- 
ever, that it is one of the peculiar characteristics of ‘practical 
genius that, as it actualises itself ım action, it creates circum- 
stances for itself which develop it stall further, and that it derives 
increasing power from each successful exertion of 1t3 own power 
in the past. Let us, for mstance, imagine a tribe living in an 
absolutely flat country, and unable to see their enemies until these 
are close upon them. In such a tribe few men could be more 
important than a man who should be born with a power of seeing 
further than his fellows, and who should possess a knowledge of the 
enemies’ movements, and be able to show his fellows how the 
enemies might be circumvented, which they could not themselves by 
any possibility acquire. Now this power might conceivably belong 
to such a man in two ways. It might belong to him because whereas 
his fellows were only from five to six feet high, his height was 
fifty feet; or it might belong to him because he alone of all his tribe . 
had devised and mastered the art of splicing twigs together into a 
pole and climbing to the top of 1%. This latter method of acquiring 
exceptional practical power 1s the type of what most frequently takes 
place in actual life. The congenitally great man, as a rule, is not 
great in any actual or practical sense, but in potentiality only, till he 
has developed his greatness by gradual and laborious use of it, and 
constructed some external pole or ladder on which to rise. It will 
be found therefore to be a completely fallacious criticism to say that 
most men could have done what such a great man did, had they only 
had the advantages of the great man’s circumstances and appliances. 
The answer will be that these circumstances and appliances were of 
the great man’s own making; and that if ordinary men want to 
emulate him, they have only to make them for themselves. If the, 
tribe says to the man at the top of the pole, ““W~ we only at the 
top of a pole as you are we could see as rou do,” the 
answer will be, “But you are not at the - and the 
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reason you are not is, that you can neither make a pole as I can, 
nor could you climb up it, as I can, if 16 were made. My superior 
powers of vision, therefore, are as‘ much my own, although they are 
only due to my having a better post for observation, as they would 
be were they due to my having naturally longer sight.” 

All the above points which have been thus briefly noticed, will 
require, in the proper place, to be discussed at greater length; and 
indeed they constitute a considerable portion of the subject-matter with 
which the sociologist must deal: but at the present moment there 
is only one of them which concerns us particularly, and the others 
have been mentioned not only in order to obviate the natural objec- 
tions which the reader might be tempted to urge against our pro- 
visional classification of mankind mto ordmary men and great men, 
but also in order to lead up to one fact with regard to the latter, 
which forms, as will be seen presently, the starting point for sociology 
as a sclence capable of affording us any practical guidance. 


j 


IX. 


CONGENITAL GREATNESS REQUIRES TO BE EDUCED AND DEVELOPED. THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF GREATNESS DEPENDENT ON THE MOTIVES SUPPLIED 
BY SOCIETY 


It has been admitted that of the men who, in any given commu- 
nity, are at any given moment superior in practical capability to the 
majority, a part are superior owing to circumstances only, and not to 
any congenital superiority; but the accidental superiority of these 
men rests ultimately on the congenital superiority of others, to 
whose influence and activity the formation of those circumstances is 
due, from which the superiority of the former class ıs derived; and 
this former class has been mentioned at this stage of our argument 
mainly for the purpose of setting 16 definitely aside for the time, 
in order that our attention may be confined to those men who, not 
only in virtue of circumstances, but also of congenital constitution 
are superior to the majority of their fellows either in intellect, in 
shrewdness, in determination, in will-power, in enterprise, or ın some 
other serviceable faculty. It ıs on these men that the existence, the 
maintenance, and the progress of all civilisation primarily depend , 
and it may be laid déwn ‘as one of the fundamental truths of sociology 
that, other thangs beng equal, communatres progress and become covilrsed 
not wm proportion to the talents of the mass of the undemduals who 

- compose them, but in proportion to the percentage which occurs in each 
of the indundu~’ tose talents are superior to those of the mass 

Our prese s being, then, with such congenitally superior 
individua. ‘th regard to them on which we are concerned 
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first to dwell, 1s the point which was led up to by our observations in 
the preceding chapter—namely, that, no matter how superior may 
be a man’s congenital abilities, they are, with few exceptions, if any, 
potential superiorities only, cntil they are developed, and actualised, 
and adapted to his social circumstances, by a deliberate cultivation 
and an active use of them. ‘Thus the greatest painter that the 
world has ever seen was not born with a complete knowledge of 
painting ; the greatest general was not born with a knowledge of 
military tactics; the greatest inventors or discoverers did not come 
into the world bringing with them any new knowledge, or any new 
machinery or implements. On the contrary, great men, in order to 
play a great part, require to exert themselves, and enter the school 
of experience, just as the cverage man does in order to play an 
average part. Indeed the exertion required of the great man 1s 
often far greater than that required of the average man; and certain 
classes of great, men are great simply for this reason, that they are 
capable of making efforts, abnormal in their intensity and their pro- 
longation, by means of which ordinary faculties are developed to a 
degree that 1s extraordmary. At all events, without exertion, which 
is caused by the will to exert themselves, the congenital superiority 
of superior men would be potential superiority only. It would never 
exist as an actuality. The world in general would never suspect its 
existence. It would, in all likelihood, be unsuspected by its possessors. 

This is, indeed, true of the most ordinary faculties of the most 
ordinary men. The most ordinary of all faculties are those by which 
men get for themselves enough food to nourish their bodies, and such 
clothing, warmth, and shelter as shall prevent them from perishing from 
cold, or exposure to the weather But were food, shelter, and warmth 
not necessary for life, men would never have exerted the faculties by 
which these things were procured. Men do exert them because the 
cravings of their physical nature, from which they cannot escape, 
compel them to procure for themselves the prime necessaries of life, 
and thus supply them with a constant motive for the kinds of exertion 
în question But were food, clothing, houses, and fire unnecessary, 
men would not only never plough, weave, build, and collect fuel, but 
they would never even know that they were capable of doing such 
things And what is true of the ordinary faculties of ordimary men 
is equally true of the supenor faculties of superior men. ‘These latter 
faculties will never be developed and utilised unless some motive ıs 
brought to bear on their possessors, sufficiently strong to induce them 
to make the effort by which alone their faculties can be developed 
and applied to the production of definite and objective results ; and 
the only possible motive that can be sufficient for this purpose is a 
desire in the minds of these men to produce results for the production 
of which the development of their superior faculties 1s indispensable. 
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Now the production of any desire capable of producing exertion, or, 
in other words, of constituting a motive, does not depend merely on 
the character of the agent, but depends also on the fact that the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded are such as to yield to his 
exertions the kind of result desired by him. Thus, however much 
man may desire bread, he would never have developed his latent 
faculty of pioughing, had the surface of the earth consisted 
altogether of rock. The possibility of getting food by exertion must 
be added to the desire for food, in order to produce the effort by 
which food is obtained. Similarly, in order to cause the exertion of 
the superior faculties of superior men, if is necessary that the circum- | 
stances in which these men are placed shall be such as to render the 
achievement of these results possible for which the exertion of superior 
faculties is required. 

But with regard to these superior faculties, something more is neces- 
sary than this. The results to the production of which these superior 
faculties are directed, differ from the results which the great mass of 
mankind are always obtaining by the exercise of their ordinary faculties, 
in the fact that, whilst these last are the inevitable necessaries of 
existence, and whilst the desire for them, and the motive to procure 
them ıs thus inevitable and universal, the results which require the 
exertion of superior faculties for their attamment are not inevitable 
necessaries ; and the desire for them 1s not inevitable either. It has, on 
the contrary, to be roused by some external stimulus. The desire for 
bread would exist in a community, even should that community find 
itself set down in a country of which the soil was uncultivable rock ; and 
although in such a country, as was said just now, the desire for bread 
would not result ın cultivation, it would force the community, unless 
its members submitted to being starved, to emigrate mto some 
country that was cultivable; and cultivation would result from it 
there. 

But the desire for works of art, for magnificent houses, for 
painted and gilded rooms, and so forth, are desires which are 
unconscious and merely potential, and productive of no effect 
except in societies where these luxuries and refinements exis 
The most luxurious and cultivated mhabitant of London or Paris 
to-day would rot be conscious of wanting any of them, had he 
been taken from his parents in infancy and brought up amongst 
savages. It is quite true that at the beginning of civilisation the 
desire for some superior product—-some product beyond the mere 
necessaries of life—-must have preceded its production ; but to develop 
such a desire further, to raise ıt beyond the most rudimentary stage, 
the actual production of the product in question was requisite; for 
this product having been once seen and enjoyed, increased and multi- 
plied the desire for it, and stimulated the imagination to devise improved 
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forms of 1t, and the intelligence to devise means by which such improved 
forms might be made. Results and products such as these, the desire for 
which is necessary for the development of the superior qualities, have 
been spoken of thus far as though they were merely material luxuries ; 
but ın many cases they are mental advantages, to which material 
products are merely the means ; in other cases they are some form of 
power, influence, or distinction, of which material things are merely 
the sign We need not discuss these points here. It ıs enough here 
to pomt ont that those superior powers of the superior minority of 
mankind, to the development and exercise of which all civilisation and 
progress is due, would be practically non-existent, unless some strong 
desire was roused in each one of their possessors, which desire supplied 
him with amotive for developing them, that all desire isadesire for some 
end or object; and that the ends and objects requisite for the present 
purpose must necessarily possess the three following characteristics 
First, they must already exist, m some degree of completeness, as 
already possessed or enjoyed by certain members of the community ; 
secondly, they must be eminently desirable and attractive in the eyes 
of the men whose faculties are to be stimulated by the desire for 
them, thirdly, the civilsation of society must be such that, for 
men who do exercise such faculties, the attainment of these results is 
possible, and that the secure possession of them will be guaranteed. 
It will be seen from these considerations that the formula which 
was just now stated requires to be amplified ın a very important 
way It was said that, other things being equal, communities 
progress and become civilised, not in proportion to the talents of the 
mass of the mdividuals who compose them, but in proportion to the 
percentage which occurs in each, of individuals whose talents are 
superior to those of the mass. It has now been shown, however, that 
superior talents do not exist in any practical sense, unless their pos- 
sessors are instigated to develop and employ them. The above formula 
must therefore be amplified thus. Other thongs being equal, com- 
munities progress and become civilised vn proportion to the desirability 
f the rewards which are practically atiarnable vn each by the exercise 
of superior talents, and which thus stimulare the possessors of these talents 
to develop them, and make them actual instead of merely potential. 
When we are engaged in comparing two or more communities with 
each other we shall, of course, have two factors to deal with——namely, 
with the different percentage in each of the persons whose talents are 
superior, and the different efficiency in each of the rewards offered for 
the development of those talents. But when we have to deal with 
only one community by itself, and inquire how its present civilisation 
has been achieved, and how its further progress is to be accelerated or 
retarded, the percentage of superior talent will be practically a given 
quantity ; and our sole concern will be with the means by which this 
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talent may be forced to exert itself—that 1s to say, with the rewards 
which ıb 1s possible in that community for superior talent to obtain. 
The community, in other words, will progress ın proportion to the 
intensity of desire, or, strength of the motive, which these 
rewards generate in congenitally superior persons, and to the number 
of those persons to whom the rewards m question appeal. Let us, 
for instance, take thirty superior persons, who are, according to the 
degree of superiority possessed by them, divided into three classes 
of ten persons each. It is possible that the rewards offered by 
the community might be so desirable, and at the same time so 
difficult of attainment, that they might stimulate the members of the 
first class to the very utmost exertion of which they were capable ; but, 
being practicably inaccessible to members of the second and third 
classes, might fau to stimulate these latter classes at all. Or, again, 
the rewards might be so easy of attainment that they would, to a 
certain extent, stimulate all three classes, being just attainable by 
even the members of the third; but the lesser talents of the third 
class, when fully used, being thus sufficient to attan them, their 
attamment would require, and would consequently develop, only a 
portion of the greater talents that belonged to the first class and to the 
second, And there are many ways, all similarly defective, in which 
the rewards might work, some waste of potential power being caused 
by each. We need not trouble ourselves with considering or enume- 
rating these; but the most efficacious way is obvious, and very easily 
defined The rewards work most efficaciously when they are so various 
in their degrees of desirability and accessibility that they will stimulate 
the exertion of each class to the utmost. 

Many readers here will doubtless ınterpose -the observation that 
another thing 1s necessary to this result besides this graduation and nice 
adjustment of rewards; and that is equality of opportunity. This much 
abused phrase will be discussed in another place, and the larger part of 
the ideas popularly attached to 1t will be shown to be inconsistent alike 
with each other and with the possibihties of life; butit is not necessary 
to enter on such a discussion here. So far as the point which I am nov 
insisting on is concerned, the reader may assume any equality o 
opportunity which he pleases. It will inte:fere in no way with the 
fact that since progress in any community depends on the development 
of the superiority of 1ts superior members, and since the development 
of this superiority depends on the rewards by which this development 
is stimulated, the progress of any community—so far as those 
matters are concerned over which we can exercise any social or poli- 
tical control—depends on the desirability and the nicely graduated 
character of the rewards which it renders accessible to various degrees 
of talent. 

Rewards and motives—and these are merely the objective and 
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subjective side of the same thing—are to human action what an 
electro-magnet is to an electro-magnetic engine. Society accordingly 
regarded from the present point of view, resembles nothing so much as 
a highly complicated electro-magnet, or rather arrangement of magnets 
which sets in motion a number of various enginas, unequal in size, and 
placed in various positions ; and which fulfils the function desired of it 
completely or incompletely, in proportion as with the least expenditure, 
or least waste of the magnetic force, it extracts from each of these 
engines the maximum work of which it is capable. 

This is the first point at which the science of sociology directly 
touches, and becomes sometimes hardly distinguishable from, practical 
and experimental politics That all progress is due primarily to the 
talents of the superior minority is a fact which, however true, and 
however important the recognition of it may be to us, we can merely 
accept and reason from. We can ourselves do nothing to modify 
it. The same too is the case with the fact that amongst such and 
such races, and in such and such communities, for every million 
ordinary men that are born, there are born on the average such and such 
a number of superior men. ‘This is a fact also which we can merely 
accept and reason from; we can do nothing to alter it. We are 
not able even to settle the number of males and females whick shall 
be produced in each family. Still less have we the power to 
settle or increase the number of individuals who shall be produced 
with talents more than ordinary. But though we can do nothing to 
settle or alter the percentage of congenital or potential talent in a 
community, we can settle or alter-—not indeed suddenly, but gradually 
by social.and political action—the character of the rewards or motives 
by means of which potential talent shall be stimulated to develop and 
to employ itself. That this is true, and that it is a truth of great 
potential importance, is constantly acknowledged by politicians and 
by reformers of all kinds. It is embodied in all demands or measures, 
such as those for the abolition of what is called ‘‘privilege ;” and in the 
phrase already alluded to, “ equality of opportunity,” which, whatever 
else 16 may mean or not mean, at all events means this—some 
rearrangement or other of social circumstances, which shall bring 
within the magnetic influence of such and such rewards, an indefinite 
amount of talent, which is presumed at present to be dormant, 
because the influence of these rewards at present fails to reach it. 

But though the importance of the part played in any community 
by the nature, and the adjustment of the rewards which it offers to 
superior talent, 18 recognised, as has just been said, by all classes of 
politicians and reformers, 1t is recognised by them only in a loose and 
inaccurate way; and it has never been definitely recognised by social 
science at all This question of rewards is one, indeed, at which 
sociologists constantly glance, and with regard to which, in all their 
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works, scattered observations may be found—many of them shrewd 
andtrue. But these have never been collected, collated, or deliberately 
supported by evidence; they are incomplete and fragmentary; the 
truths contained in them have never been systematised, nor their 
mutual relation shown ; nor has the question of rewards, as agents in 
civilisation and progress, ever been assigned any definite place in the 
study of social science. It has certainly never been recognised for 
what it really is—-namely, the questioa of the primary——though not 
the sole—-motive force which has produced civilisation, which mam- 
tains it, and which makes its further progress possible. The conse- 
quence ıs that whereas with regard to a multitude of minor points, 
sociologists, scientists, and politicians of the most opposite sympathies, 
are gradually coming to an agreement, with regard to this question of 
the rewards and motives, by which superior talent is to be stimulated, 
the same writers are constantly in disagreement, or in very uncertain 
agreement, even with themselves. 

A good example of this is afforded us by the most distinguished of 
our living economists, for whose work, in many respects, no praise 
would be too high. I refer to Professor Marshall, and in especial to . 
his “ Principles of Economics.” In the earlier portion of this volume 
the author speaks of economics as being, in its essence, a science 
of motives; and yet. ın a volume of nearly eight hundred pages, 
the scattered paragraphs in which the economic motive is discussed 
would hardly, if put together, occupy more than thirty. But the 
meagreness of the way in which he treats the question is not so 
remarkable as its incompleteness, within the narrow linuts which he 
assigns to 1b, as the inconsistency of some of the doctrines wrth regard 
to it, which he enunciates with an equal and equally careless con- 
fidence; and his failure to see the far-reachmg character of the 
consequences which follow from even the few facts which he notices. 
In the fifth chapter of his First Book, for instance, and again in the 
sixth chapter of his Third Book, he hints that “ motives connected 
with the collective ownership of property ” are gradually increasing in 
importance, and may ın the future be expected to develop still 
further, to such an extent that public magnificence and public luxuries 
shall gradually take the place of those distinctions and luxuries which 
men have hitherto struggled to obtain for the benefit and the honour 
of their families. And having said all this, with considerable though’ 
somewhat vague emphasis, we find him insisting, in the seventh chapter 
of his Eighth Book, that the chief motive to which the growth of wealth 
is due is neither more nor less than men's affection for their families. 
The paragraphs in which he enunciates and supports this statement ' 
are amongst the most lucidly and powerfully written in his entire 
treatise; but he never attempts to mquire how far this estimate of 
the part played by family affection, as a motive, 1s reconcilable with, or 
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essentially antagonistic to, his docsrine as to the growth of the motives 
postulated by Collectivism—motives which, if developed in accordance 
with the theories of Collectivists, will not only neutralise all motives 
which are generated by the affection of men for their families, but will 
also abolish the family altogether. Professor Marshall does not seem 
to realise that, in dealing with this question of the family as the 
chief source of the most powerful economic motives, he is dealing 
with the question on which, in the last resort, the entire question 
between socialism and every othar system turns. What he says 
on the subject is true; but he betrays no consciousness of the 
importance of its truth; though he states it incisively he makes 
no attempt to defend it against the attacks to which, implicitly 
or explicitly, it is subjected at the hands of socialistic critics. 
Still less does he give any indication that he realises the truth 
which is really the objective side of what he himself states sub- 
jectively —-namely, that if family affection is (as he most 
truly says) the chief motive which causes the growth of wealth, then 
a community, in order to becoms wealthy, must carefully maintain 
and protect the institution of the family, and secure to it whatever 
benefits and distinctions its most capable members are able, and are 
most desirous, to bestow upon it: and farther, that every attempt to 
attack the family, and render the efforts made for its prosperity or for 
its aggrandisement nugatory, is practically an attack on the source 
from which the whole prosperity cf the community springs. 

A similar criticism is to be made on Professor Marshall’s treatment 
of another economic motive, closely allied with the Above, and mdeed 
often included in it, but nevertheless distingmshable. This motive, 
to which he alludes as one of recognised importance, is “the desire 
to rise in life,” or ‘‘ the desire to risa into a superior station ” * but Pro- 
fessor Marshall never alludes to the fact thas, if the desire to rise into 
a superior station is really one of the strongest motives to economic 
exertion, Inequality of social station must necessarily be one of the 
features in any community which possesses, or desires to maintain, 

iaterial wealth and civilisation; and that the equalising of social 
vation, beyond a certain point, is necessarily equivalent to the 
lestruction of economic motive It is, of course, possible that 
socialists may propose substitutes for such motives + indeed they have 
often done so. But their treatment of the question is even more frag- 
mentary and less systematic than that of the sociologists who differ 
from them For instanca, one of their favourite proposals is to re- 
place inequalities of wealth by inequalities in honour; and they 
maintain that the desire of the latter will constitute an economic 
motive as efficacious as the former. But they never attempt to 
analyse what honour means——or to explain how ıb ıs to be shown, and 
what advantage it is to bring to its possessor: mor do they attempt 
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to show by any systematic appeal to experience what the efficacy of 
honour, as deliberately disscoiated from wealth, actually has been in 
the sphere of economic action. But in spite of this vagueness in therr 
arguments, ıt might have been expected that in a work like Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s the importance of this controversy with regard to 
motives would have been recognised ; and that a question which 1s 
really at the bottom of the structure of all societies, and on which 
the range of possible social changes depends, would not have been 
relegated to a few scattered observations, the general validity of 
which he makes no attempt to explam, the relation of which to 
economic theory generally he does not even indicate, and which, as 
has been already said, are not even consistent with one another. 

This curious deficiency in economic reasoning 1s entirely due to that 
deeper deficiency which, as I observed in the first of these articles, vitiates 
contemporary sociologic science as a whole It is due, that is to say, 
to the fact that sociologists have neglected the fundamental difference 
between the units of social science and the units of physical science ; 
and have consequently, in following the literal example of physical 
science, been misled into disregardmg its spirit, They have 
treated the social atoms as things accessible to observation only when 
grouped together in aggregates; and their individual characteristics, 
and the differences between the various classes of them, have been 
ignored. Sociologists have not, wndeed, neglected the characteristics 
of these units or atoms altogether; but they have treated them as 
things of which ordinary unsystematic observation gives us sufficient 
knowledge; and they have said—as Professor Marshall himself says 
pointedly in one place——that mmdividual differences in character may 
be ignored: whereas the real truth is that progress and civilisation 
are inexplicable unless the differences between various classes of units 
are examined systematically and with care; the range of difference 
between the congenital power of each noted, and also the action on each 
class of various social motives; the varying intensity of desire which 
different social rewards generate, and the varying amounts of what 
we may call social horse-power which in units of various classes thr 
desire of various rewards generates, 

Having explained the foregoing points in general terms, I shall now 
proceed to verify what has been said by reference to one of the acutest 
thinkers of the century, who has dealt with the very subject now 
under discussion—namely, the methods of social science; whose 
influence has been dominant over all succeeding sociologists, and whose 
doctrines may be taken as practically representing theirs. By the 
sharpness and precision with which he states the truths which he 
recognises, he will enable us to see with added precision the character 
and the importance of the truths—namely, those just dwelt upon— 
which he, and his followers in common with him, altogether neglect. 
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X. 


THE TRUTH OF THE FOREGOING CONTENTIONS IMPLICITLY ACKNOWLEDGED, 
THOUGH PRACTICALLY DISREGARDED, BY J § MILL, IN His ‘ Loaic 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES.” 


The writer in question is John Stuart Mull, and the portion of his 
writings to which I allude is the Sixth and last Book of his “ System 
of Logic,” to which he gives the title of “The Logic of she Moral 
Sciences ” 

In the fifth chapter of that book Mull writes thus : 


“Human beings do not all feel and act alke under the same arcum- 
stances , but ıt 1s possible to determine what makes one person, 1n a given 
position, feel and act ın one way, another ın another, how any given mode 
ot feeling and conduct compatible with the general laws (physical and mental) 
of human nature has been, or may be, formed In other words, mankind 
has not one universal character, but there exist universal laws of the Forma- 
tion of Character And since 1t 1s by these laws, combined with the facts of 
each particular case, that the whole of the phenomena of human action and 
feeling are produced, it 13 on these that every rational attempt to construct 
the science of human nature in the concrete, and for practical purposes, 
must proceed ” 


It may seem perhaps to the reader that m the above sentences 
Mill 1s laying down the very doctrines that have been insisted on in 
the present article. And it is perfectly true that he does come near 
them, he almost touches or grazes them; but in doing this he misses 
them as completely as 1f he had never approached them. Following 
the practice of recent sociological writers, and that which has also been 
followed in the present articles, Mill turns to the science of economics 
as the branch of sociology which 1s most easily handled, and in which 
most progress has been made, and partly m order to show how 
different branches of sociology must be treated separately before ıb is 
possible to understand the way ın which they are connected with one 
another, and partly in order to illustrate the methods of social science 
generally, he describes the method of economics as he himself con- 
ceives it 

“« There is,” he says, ın the ninth chapter of his Sixth Book, “ one class of 
socal phenomena in which the immediately determining causes are principally 
those which act through the desire of wealth , and in which the psychological 
law mainly concerned 1s the familiar one that a greater gain 1s preferred to a 
smaller .. By reasoning from that one law of human nature, and from 
the principal outward circumstances (whether universal or confined to 
particular states of society) which operate on the human mind through that 
law, we may be enabled to explam and predict this portion of the phenomena, 
of society, so far as they depend on that class of circumstances only , over- 
looking the mfluence of any other of the circumstances of society, and 
therefore neither tracing back the circumstances which we dc take into 
account, to their possible origin in some other facts in the social state, nor 
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making allowance for the manner in which any of those other circumstances 
may interfere with, and counteract or modify, the effect of the former. 
A science may thus be constructed which has received the name of Political 
Economy The motive which suggests the separation of this-portion of the 
social phenomena from the rest, is—-that they do manly depend, at least in 
the first result, on one class of circumstances only. . . . . Political economy,” 
he proceeds, “as I had said on another occasion, concerns itself only with 
‘such of the phenomena of the social stata as take place ın consequence of 
the pursuit of wealth It makes entire abstraction of any other passion or 
motive, except those which may be regarded as perpetually antagonistic 
principles to the desire of wealth—namely, aversion to labour, and desire of 
the present enjoyment of costly indulgences.’ . . . Polstical economy con- 
siders mankind as occupied solely m acquiring and amassing wealth, and aims 
at showing what 1s the course of action to which mankind, living m a state 
of society, would be impelled, 1? that motive, except in the degree to which. 
it 1s checked by the two perpetual counter-motives above adverted to, were 
absolute ruler of all their actions.” 


Now let the reader take these two passages and compare them with 
one another—the passage in which Mull contends that human character 
must be studied scientifically, in order to form a basis for social science, 

.and the passage im which he illustrates this general principle, by 
bringing forward one special law of human nature, as that on which 
one branch of social science—namely, Political Hconomy—is based. 
The second passage shows what is really his meaning in the first, and’ 
brings to light the defect ın thought by which his whole meaning is 
vitiated It will be seen that ın both passages he treats and speaks 
of men as though they were atoms whose properties are practically 
identical. In the first passage he admits that men’s characters are 
virtually various: but he attributes their variety to post-genital cir- 
cumstances, by which their characters have been formed; and in the 
second passage, conformably to this assumption, he groups men, when 
he speaks of them, into one commor aggregate, mankind. He is 
guilty, in fact, of that great initial error which, as I showed in the first 
of these articles, has rendered nugatory the entire reasonings of Mr. 
Kidd. In a word, he omits altogether one factor in the problem— 
namely, the congenital diversity of the character of the human units 
—a diversity which renders it impossible to deal with these units 
collectively, and which demands that before human character can be 
dealt with scientifically at all, the units must be separated into a 
number of types and classes. He declares that “there exist universal’ 
laws of the formation of character”; and this in a certain general 
sense is true; but he fails to see that it is true only in the same sense 
in which we may say there exist universal laws of the development of 
fruits by sunshine. There are certain similarities in the effects of 
sunshine on all fruit trees; but a knowledge of these alone will give 
us no Information whatever why the same sunshine will bring forth 
for ns fruit of different kinds and qualities——a bad pear and a good 
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pear, a peach, a nectarine, and a crab-apple. Similarly, with regard 
to human character there are universal laws by which it 1s modified 
by circumstances and education; but the same circumstances and the 
same education will have different effects on different human units. 
A hundred children may be developed by similar treatment into a 
hundred citizens with approximately similar characters; but the 
hundred and first may be developed by it info a genius who differs 
from the others as much as a pine differs from a blackberry, Mill 
confuses himself by treating character as though 1t were a mere 
affair of morals—of the kind of principles on which men acted, and 
the kind of ends and objects they think desirable, or the reverse. 
Now, even in moral potentialities men are congenitally very different ; 
and even could they all be brought by similar traming under the 
influence of the same motives, these motives would influence them 
differently in proportion to the difference that existed in the activity of 
their imaginations, But let us waive this point. What it is here 
necessary to insist on is, that so far as character influences men’s 
social actions, an even more important part of character than the 
ethical part is the intellectual and the volitional—the strength and 
tenacity of the will, as distinct from its rectitude and its purity. 
This ıs the pomt which Mill, in his “ Logic of the Social Sciences,” 
altogether omits, and together with Mull all our contemporary soci- 
ologists. Mill says that Political Economy is based on three laws of 
character only—the natural desire of wealth, the natural aversion to 
trouble, and the natural tendency to sacrifice future gain to present 
enjoyment. He ought to have adced that ıt is based on the various 


results produced by the action of these laws on character of various 


kinds ; and that it 1s only because the characters of a minority of men 
differ profoundly from the characters of the majority, that the economic 
phenomena of civilisation as we know them exist as a subject for the 
scientific inquirer at all. 

The truth of this criticism must be almost self-evident the moment 
it is intelhgibly made; but ıt is not necessary to leave it resting on 
its own support. It so happens that it can be proved in the clearest 
possible manner by Mill’s own admissions and doctrines in another 
chapter of that same last Book of his “ Treatise on Logic,” from 
which I have just been quoting. In the tenth chapter of this Book 
he writes as follows: 


“In the difficult process of observation and comparison which is here 
required (2.e , for the purpose of obtaining a better understanding of the 
‘empirical laws of general sociology’ and especially of social progress) it 
would evidently be a great assistance if 16 should happen to be the fact that 
some one element in the complex existence of social man is pre-emment over 
all the others as the prime agent of the social movement. For we could 
then take the progress of that one element as the central chain, to each 
successive link of which the corresponding hnks of all the other progressions 
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being appended the succession of facts would by this alone be presented 
in a kind of spontaneous order, far more nearly approaching to the real 
order of their filation than could be obtained by any other merely empirical 
process Now the evidence of history and that of human nature combine, 
by a striking instance of cons:lience, to show that there really 1s one social 
element which 1s thus predominant, and almost paramount, amongst the 
agents of social progression. This is the state of the speculative faculties 
of mankind, including the nature of the beliefs which, by any means they 
have arrived at, concerning themselves and the world by which they are 
surrounded ” 

Now, allowing for the imaccuracies or omissions, which will be 
dealt with presently, in his statement of the above proposition, we 
may admit that the proposition 1s itself true. And if the growth of 
the speculative faculues is the main agent in social progression, it 
is emphatically the main agent ına material or economic progression. 
Mill insists, indeed, cn this fact in his treatise on Political Economy ; 
and he does so here also in a passage following that just quoted . 

“ Thus (to take the most obvious case first),” he writes, “the :mpelling 
force to most of the umplovements effected ın the arts of life, 1s the desire of 
increased material comZort , but as we can only act upon external objects 
in proportion to our knowledge of them, the state of knowledge at any 
given time is the limit of the industiial improvements possible at that time , 
and the progress of industry must follow and depend upon the progress of 
knowledge.” 

Such being the case, then, let us consider what the progress of 
knowledge as affecting the progress of industry actually has been 
throughout the period of history during which that progress has been 
most rapid—that 1s to say, during the last two hundred, and especially 
the last hundred years. It will be seen that its history has been some- 
thing fundamentally different from that which Mill’s language implies. 
He speaks of this progress, and he reasons about this progress, as 
though ıt were the progress of mankind at large; whereas the truth 
is that the stock of knowledge has been enlarged for a small minority 
of the human race alone, and not that only, but, as the mass of 
knowledge accumulated, a small minority of the human race has alone 
succeeded ın mastering and assimilating the larger proportion of it. 
This fact has already been dwelt on in a previous article; and I 
allude to it here nos for the purpose of restating what I have urged 
_ already, but for the purpose of showing that what I have urged 
already 1s admitted by Mull himself ın the very chapter from which I 
have been quoting, although, having perceived the fact, he is 
altogether blind to its significance. Here is the passage to which I 
now refer: 

“It would be a great error, and one very little likely to be committed, to 
assert that speculation, intellectual activity, the pursuit of truth, ıs among 


the more powerful propensities of human nature, or holds a predommating 
place ın the lives of any save decidedly exceptional individuals But, not- 
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withstanding the relative weakness of this principle among other sociolégical 
agents, 1ts influence is the main determining cause of the social progress, all 
the other dispositions of our nature which contribute to that progress being 
dependent on 1t for accomplishing their share of the work ” 


Here is that fundamental truth for which I have been contending 
fully and clearly acknowledged ; but so far as Mill is concerned the 
acknowledgment is absolutely barren, and the above passage is well 
worth attention as exhibiting ın a very luminous way the nature of 
the singular and seemingly perverse process by which his mind 
eludes the consequences of what he has just admitted. It is all 
accomplished by means of that fatal juggling with thoughts and 
words, on which I have again and again commented in these articles 
—that obstinate practice of treating social units, whose characters, 
powers, and social influences are various, as though they were all alike, 
and as though their influence on society were the same. Let the 
reader note that in the first sentence of the above passage Mull says, 
as clearly as words can say, that with regard to the pursuit of truth 
and the power of realising it, mankind are divided broadly into two 
classes—the majority and the minority, or, as he calls them,‘ decidedly 
exceptional individuals”; and the distinguishing characteristics of 
the two classes are the weakness of the desire for truth and of intel- 
lectual activity in the former class, and the tensity of the desire for 
truth and the intensity of intellectual activity m the latter class. 
But as soon as, having noticed this distinction, he goes on to reason 
from it, he turns this distinction into an absolutely meaningless 
blurr. He converts his statement that only a minority desires truth 
with any great intensity, mto the statement that, if we take “the 
decidedly exceptional individuals” and the majority together, and 
mass them together into a body which he calls ‘‘ mankind generally,” 
we shall find that the average intensity of the desire for truth is low. 
He might just as well group Shakespeare with a hundred ordinary 
men; tell us emphatically that Shakespeare could write the greatest 
poetry the world has ever known, and that the hundred other men 
could write no poetry at all, and then proceed to convert this last 
proposition into the following that the hundred-and-one men (Shake- 
speare included) could only write poetry of a very moderate quality. 
The real truth of the case with regard to the pursuit and the dis- 
covery of truth is this—not that the speculative powers are, as Mill 
puts it, ‘‘ weak in mankind generally,” but that they are almost non- 
existent, or, at all events, practically inefficient, in the larger part of 
mankind, but that in a ‘ decidedly exceptional minority ” they are 
intense, predominant, and conquering. i 

And now, bearing this in mind, let us turn to Mill once again, and 
consider another passage of his, taken also from the same chapter. 
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“ The weakness of the speculative propensity ın mankind generally has 
not prevented the progress of speculation from governing that of society at 
large, 1b has only, and too often, prevented progress altogether, when the 
intellectual progression has come to an early stand for want of sufficiently 
favourable circumstances ” 

Translated into accurate language——language which shall give 
effect to the distinction so pointedly recognised by Mill himself 
between the majority of “mankind generally,” and “the decidedly 
exceptional individuals,” what does this passage amount to? How 
will if read? It will read as follows: ‘ The fact that the speculative 
propensity is weak amongst the majority, and potentially strong and 
capable of effective development in decidedly exceptional individuals 
only, has not prevented the progress of speculation from governing that 
of society at large; 16 has only thwarted progress altogether when 
social circumstances have been such as to offer to the decidedly excep- 
tional individuals no means or motives for developing their exceptional 
faculties.” In other words, the above passage of Mill is an admission 
and an unconscious statement of the very fact which it has been the 
main purpose of this and the preceding article to emphasise, and which 
Mill himself, in his reasoning, altogether neglects—the fact that pro- 
gress, so far as social and political action is able to influence it, 
depends precisely on the rewards or motives by means of which society 
so acts on “ decidedly exceptional individuals” as to induce them 
to develop and exercise the powers m virtue of which they are 
exceptional. 

It is impossible, within the limits of the present article, to pursue 
this subject more than one step further; but one further criticism is called 
for of Mill’s original statement that the progress of the intellectual 
faculties, and the discovery of truth, “is almost paramount amongst 
the agents of social progression.” It was said just now that this state- 
ment contained two inaccuracies. One of these has been already 
noticed, namely, the absence in it of any recognition of the fact that 
the intellectual faculties in question were possessed by a minority of 
mankind only. The other is as follows: The statement is incomplete 
in yet another way ; for though the intellectual faculties and the spe- 
culative propensity may be, and in a certain sense is, at the bottom of 
all social progress, there are a further set of faculties and afurther set 
of propensities the social action of which is coextensive with that of 
the former, and equally—perhaps, even more—essential to the results 
in question These latter faculties and propensities are the counter- 
parts of the former. What the former are im the world of 
thought, the latter are in the world of action. They are the 
practical faculties and propensities, which make use of the 
triumphs of the speculative faculties—the practical faculties and pro- 
pensities which put truth into harness, and which convert her into a 
hewer of wood, a drawer of water, a transmitter of messages, a pro- 
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peller of trains, a manufacturer of aniline dyes. Without these 
datter faculties, the former would be industrially useless, and would do 
nothing to produce what Mill calls the “social movement.” These 
latter faculties, however, are not only distinct from the former, 
although closely connected with them, but, as a rule, in their more 
remarkable developments, are fcund in an altogether different set of 
persons. Some searchers for abstract and speculative truth have been 
also men of practical genius and enterprise, and have been able to 
turn their discoveries to account industrially and commercially, But, 
as a rule, this is not the case: and, as a rule, the two types of 
capacity—the speculative and the practical—reach their highest de- 
velopment in different sets of persons; and—what is specially im- 
portant to notice here—these two sets of persons require, for the 
stimulation of their faculties, rewards and motives of an altogether 
different character. The speculative propensity—the appetite for 
scientific truth——is to a remarkable extent motived by an appetite for 
truth for 1ts own sake: and a society which should enable men in 
whom this propensity is strong to command the ordimary neces- 
saries of life, and should, at the same time, secure for them what 
we may call quasi-cloistral opportunities for study, would perhaps 
find that they would continue to prosecute their researches, without 
requiring as an inducement the prospect of any extraneous reward. 
But the practical men, the men of enterprise, who alone connect 
abstract truth with the daily wants of men, and make if practically 
minister to material progress—the men who regard abstract truth as 
valuable, not because in herself she seems attractive or glorious or 
divine to them, but because she will help them to produce sugar more 
cheaply, or endow their generation with a superior kind of blacking 
or guano—these men, in order to induce them to extend their special 
faculties, require that society shall secure for them rewards of a very 
different order. Hach of these two types of “ decidedly exceptional 
individuals ” requires, in fact, to be paid in kind. The great searcher 
for truth as truth is apt to consider himself well paid by the dis- 
eovery of the truth for which ke searches. The man of great prac- 
tical power, who only searches for truth with a view to increase the 
production of material wealth, requires to be paid with the rewards 
that wealth can buy. It 1s impossible to dwell longer on this point 
here. I have mentioned it only because it affords an instance of the 
important practical consequences that flow from an order of facts 
which sociology, as Mill conceived of it, and as his siiccessors conceive of 
it still, altogether neglects, Had Mull realised the fact that the “ prac- 
tical propensity ” was as necessary and universal an agent in the social 
movement asthe “ speculative propensity,” and that the possession of 
the former, unlike the possession of the latter, requires some reward of 
a tangible and material nature, he would never have contented himself 
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with saying that material progress ‘ has often been prevented altogether 
for want of sufficiently favourable circumstances.” He would have 
seen his way to formulating some such general law as this—that 
material progress has often been prevented altogether, when the con- 
ditions of society failed to allow to “the decidedly exceptional ındi- 
viduals,” whose practical talents might have mecreased the production 
of wealth, a sufficiently secure and a suffiaently enviable enjoyment 
of a sufficient portion of it. The same law, put conversely, would 
be as follows—other things being equal, the society makes greatest 
material progress which stimulates most efficiently, by means of 
material motives, the exceptional individuals who can direct produc- 
tion to the best advantage. That ths generalisation as it stands 
is exactly true, Iam not contending here; but whether if requires 
corrections or modifications, or whether it does not, it is a type of a 
kind of general truth with which sociology must concern itself before 
it can become an accurate science. Mankind must no longer be 
treated in the aggregate. The “decidedly exceptional individuals ” 
must be separated from the mass, and ranged in their proper places 
according to the degree and kind of ther endowments. The fact 
that these men are the primary, though not the solo agents in all 
soical progress must be carefully examined and understood; and 
there must then follow an inquiry into the various social motives 
necessary to call the faculties of the exceptional individuals into 
action, and also into the sort of social structure which these motives 
imply : 

As I propose to show elsewhere, this holds good not of material pro- 
gress only, but of progress in politics, ın art, and above all in religion. 
In each we shall find the exceptional individual playing a primary 
and essential part; though the part will be different in each, and the 
kind of motive different also. Different also in each case will be the 
part played by the majority-—in one case larger, in another less. 
This, however, is a question which cannot be touched on now. It is 
enough to say that the majority as acted on by the minority, and 
reacting on ıt, forms a subject demanding an inquiry no less careful 
than does the minority as acting on the majority, although the action 
of the minority is the one which must necessarily be studied first. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 
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HREE theories underhe the present attempt to elucidate, for the 
benefit of Englısh readers, the ‘‘ Sceptics ” of the Old Testament 
~—a theory of metre, a theory of text, and a theory of philosophy. 
Dr. Dillon is his own philosopher; but for metre and text he is 
dependent upon the guidance of Dr. Gustav Bickell, an able and 
learned Roman Catholic divine, who has done much to promote 
Biblical and Onental studies, and who 1s now Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Vienna In order that the reader 
may be in a position to estimate the volume properly, we must, even 
at the msk of tedium, explain these theories, particularly the two 
first, somewhat fully, and consider the grounds upon which they 
depend. In doing this we shall endeavour as far as possible to 
make ourselves intelligible to those who may be unacquainted with 
the technicalities of the subject. 

1. The Metre —Poetry 1s so commonly associated with metre of 
one kind or another, that the apparent absence of metrical form in 
ancient Hebrew poetry has constantly given occasion for surprise ; 
and many ingenious attempts have been made to discover metre ın it 
Hitherto these attempts have been generally recognised as failures, 
the more successful among them hbemg those which resulted in the 
establishment, not of a metrical system, strictly so called, but of a 
system of measurement by accents or rhythmical beats, the ‘ foot,” 
or interval between the successive beats, not necessarily consisting of 
the same (or an equivalent) number of syllables, Professor Bickell, 

* “The Sceptics of the Old Testament Job, Koheleth, Agur Waith English text, 
translated for the first time from the primitive Hebrew as restored on the basis of 
recent philological discoveries ” By E J Dillon, late Professor of Comparative Philo- 


logy and Ancient Armenian at the Impermal University of Kharkoff, Doctor of 
Oriental Languages of the University of Louvain, &c Isbister& Co, 1895. 
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by the application of a principle derived from ancient Syriac poetry, 
claims to have succeeded where others had failed. Ancient Symac 
poetry possessed a metrical system. Symac poems are divided into 
stanzas of an equal number of limes, the lines in every stanza of a given 
poem, just as in English poetry, corresponding in length, and being 
measured by the number of syllables which they contain. Certain 
prosodical licences are permitted: a consonant immediately followed 
by another consonant, and ordinarily treated as vowelless, is some- 
times reckoned as if ıb were provided with a vowel, while at other 
times a syllable—chiefly such as begin with the weak letter olaph— 
is glided over in pronunciation, and not counted. Verses of five or 
six syllables, arranged in stanzas of five, six, or ten lnes, are amongst 
the commonest in Syriac poetry; but numerous other schemes also . 
occur. Professor Bickell is an erudite Syriac scholar, and, as long 
ago as 1866, he published a collection of unedited hymns of the 
Syriac Father, Ephrem, with a usefal glossary and explanations.* 
The preparation of this volume drew his attention to the subject of 
Syriac prosody, and led him to investigate 1ts laws more carefully 
than had been done before. Encouraged by the results which he 
obtained, he was led to inquire whether the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment was not constructed upon a similar system. The first specimens ` 
of the conclusions which he reached were published by him in 1879.7 
Since that date he has pursued his researches further. In 1882 he 
transliterated, and exhibited, ın what he conceived to be their genuine 
metrical form, the whole of the Psalms, the books of Job, Proverbs, 
Song of Solomon, as well as various other poetical pieces occurring in 
the Old Testament.{ More recently he has republished the metrically 
corrected text of Job, Proverbs, and the Lamentations, with 1mprove- 
ments and additional explanations.§ He has also translated the same 
books into German, in corresponding metres | 

Professor Bickells theory is unquestionably a clever one; and 
there can be but one opinion as to the skill and ability with which 
he applies it. Has he, however, really discovered the secret of Hebrew 
prosody? We doubt it. In the first place, the metrical licences 
which Professor Bickell allows himself appear. to us to be excessive, 
and to be decidedly less in harmony with the character of Hebrew 
than are those permitted by the Syriac hymn-writers with the cha- 
racter of Syriac. The elision, m certain cases, of the termination 2 
has, for instance, analogies in Syriac; but we doubt the legitimacy 
of postulating it, m cases where 15 is destitute of support in tradition, 


* “S$ Ephrem: Syri Carmina Nisibena.” Luipsiae, 1866 

+ “Metrices Biblicae Regulae Exemplis illustratae” Innsbruck, 1879. 

t “Carmina Veteris Testament: Metrice’? Oinrponte, 1882. 

§ In a series of papers in the Vienna Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
vols v~vii 1891-1894 

|| “Dichtungen der Hebräer, zum erstenmale nach dem Versmasse des Urtextes 
ubersetzt,” Innsbruck, 1882~1883 
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for Hebrew. Other elisions agai, necessitated by the theory, are 
often violent; and harsh lines seem to us to occur with greater fre- 
quency than can be attributed—at least, 1f they were masters of their 
art—to the original poets themselves. In the second place, the 
poetry of the Old Testament, as wz stands, cannot be accommodated 
to Professor Bickell’s system; the text has in varions ways to be 
manipulated to suit it. Not only have the orthography and vocali- 
sation to be constantly modified, in obedience to metrical necessities, 
but words have to be frequently omitted, or added, as the case may be. 
Changes in vocalisation we should not demur to: there are inde- 
pendent reasons for doubting whether the pronunciation, as fixed by 
the Masoretic teachers, who attached the vowel points in the seventh 
or eighth century A D., agrees ın all particulars with that which was 
current 1000 to 1500 years previously, when Hebrew was spoken as a 
living language. Changes in orthography, within reasonable limits, 
might also be accepted : for orthographical modifications are a common 
phenomenon in the life of a language; and the restoration of older 
forms, if properly supported by analogy, would not be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound philology. But the modifications which 
Professor Bickell’s theory postulates seem to us to be of a questionable 
nature, and ın conflict with the evidence which we possess respecting 
the history of the Hebrew language. It can scarcely be accidental, 
for instance, that the few cases in which our existing texts exhibit the 
A of the article after the prepositions bë, /é, or the h of the causative 
conjugation after the pre-formative in the future tense, are found 
almost exclusively in the later books of the Old Testament : Professor 
Bickell restores either, whenever an extra syllable is needed for the 
metre. The paragogic + in the construct state is similarly, in our 
existing texts, found very sparingly (chiefly in participles followed by 
a preposition) : Professor Bickell restores ıt, for the same reason, wher- 
ever occasion requires. Had the autographs of the Old Testament 
exhibited the orthography which his theory postulates, we find it 
difficult to think that it would have been so modified in process of 
time as to display just that conformation which it now presents. And 
our doubts are increased when we come to consider the material 
changes which Professor Bickell’s system requires. The number of 
words which, if the lines are to be adjusted to the proper length, must 
be sometimes omitted, sometimes inserted, in the Hebrew text, appears 
to us to be improbably large, especially when it is remembered that 
the textual changes thus presupposed must nearly all have been com- 
pleted before the Septuagint Version*was made. It is true that the 
double texts which we possess of Psalm xiv (see Psalm lui) and 
Psalm xviii (see 2 Sam. xxii.) differ in several substantial details ; 
but the changes assumed by Professor Bickell are not unfrequently 
greater than those occurring in these cases. And had the metrical 
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system of the ancient Hebrews been such as Professor Bickell supposes, 
it ıs difficult to think that the knowledge of it would have been lost 
by the Jews; while, 1f such knowledge had been retained, it would 
surely have preserved their poetry from the extensive and frequent 
corruption, by the assumption of which alone the theory itself can be 
maintained. 

If, however, Professor Bickell’s theory is thus insufficiently established, 
how comes it, it will be asked, that it can often be successfully applied, 


and that long passages may be found in which its adoption involves. 


no serious violence to the text, and no unreasonable metrical licence ? 
The answer, we believe, is to be found in the structural character 
of Hebrew poetry Poetry is in all languages distinguished from 
prose by its form. Whereas in prose she sentences may be of any 
length, the pauses in the discourse being determined solely by the 
sense, the essence of poetical composition 1s that the movement of the 
discourse is periodically checked, or interrupted; and the flow of 
thought has to accommodate itself m a certain degree to these 
recurring interruptions: in other words, ıt is divided mto lines. In 
Western poetry, these lines have commonly a definite metre or 
measure in Hebrew poetry, though (so far as appears) there is no 
metre strictly so called, there is, nevertheless, a tendency, espe- 
cially in gnome or didactic poetry, to adopt lines of approximately 
the same length; and hence, by the assumption of elision, and similar 
metrical artifices, it is not difficult to produce in them, as explained 
above, the semblance of real metrical structure. But the principle, 
we are persuaded, cannot be carried through consistently without 
much greater violence to the text, and a much greater amount of 
metrical licence, than 1s reasonable or legitimate The Hebrew ear, 
it seems, was im fact indifferent to precise rhythmical symmetry ; it 
found the satisfaction which the Western ear experiences from the 
recurrence of lines of equable length, in the symmetrical articulation of 
the thought, or, ım other words, in its distribution between parallel 
clauses, of approximately the same length,* the second‘ usually either 
repeating or supplementing the thought of the first, or else forming 
a contrast to it, The articulation of the! thought into lines is the 
most salient characteristic in the form of Hebrew poetry; and it is, 
we believe, the principle which rendered a strict metre a matter of 
indifference to the Hebrew ear. 

2. The Text,—That the text of the Old Testament has in numerous 
places not been transmitted to us in its original purity, 1s a fact 
which soon presses itself upon*the attention of students. Among the 
most valuable aids for correcting it are the ancient versions, especially 


* The principal exception being the elegiac rhythm, in which the second clause, as 
was first clearly shown 1n 1882 by Professor Budde, is regularly shorter than the first, 
producing a halting, plaintive cadence See the present writer's “ Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament,” p 429 seq 
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the Septuagint , for these are based upon manuscripts which in many 
cases were still free from the errors which disfigure all copies of the 
Hebrew text that have come down to us ‘The variations between 
the existing Hebrew text and the text presupposed by the Septuagint, 
are sometimes limited to single words (or groups of words), each of 
which must be considered upon its own merits; but sometimes the 
variations are of a wider and more systematic kind In the books of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, for instance, the text of the Septuagint ıs 
considerably shorter than the Hebrew—in the former, some 2700 
words, or one-eighth of the entire book, being unrepresented in ıt 
In such cases the question arises, Which of the two texts is the 
original ? Have the translators of the Septuagint arbitrarily curtailed 
the text which lay before them? Or is the origmal text preserved in 
the Septuagint, and has it been glossed, or otherwise expanded, in 
the extant MSS. of the Hebrew? The problem is a difficult one; 
and these questions have been differently answered by different 
scholars, some contending for the exclusive superiority of the existing 
Hebrew text, others maintaining the superiority of the Septuagint, 
The claims of each text to represent the author’s autograph have been 
greatly exaggerated by their respective advocates, especially in the 
case of Jeremiah: but there are certainly many cases ın which the 
purer reading has been preserved by the Septuagint; and it is at 
least probable that in some of the passages in which the two texts 
differ in the books named, the Hebrew has been glossed or expanded 
by a later hand. <A similar problem is presented by the Book of Job, 
though it has not until recently attracted equal attention. The 
ordinary Septuagintal text of Job does not indeed differ maternally in 
length from the Hebrew , but it has been known for some time past 
that the true Septuagint version of this book was considerably shorter, 
and that the present form of it 1s due to Origen, who, comparing it 
with the Hebrew text as ıt was current in his day, and observing 
what appeared to him to be its deficiencies, supplied these (in his 
“ Hexapla”) from the Greek version of Theodotion and other sources. 
As Onigen’s text was mult:phed by transcription, the asterisks by 
which he himself marked these additions were neglected ; and thus the 
majority of MSS (including the Vatican and the Sinaitic) contain 
nothing to show that they are not genume elements of the original 
version. Five manuscripts, however, preserved more or less com- 
pletely Origen’s marks ;* and quite recently Father Agostino Ciasca 
has published, from two MSS. in the Borgia Library at Rome, a 


+ Two Greek (Cod Colbert 1952, in the National Inbrary at Paris, and Cod 
Vatic 846); two Latin, containing Jerome's revision of the Old-Latin Version of Job 
based upon the LXX (one in the monasterv of Marmoutier the other, Cod Bodl 2426, 
printed by Lagarde 1m his “ Mittheilungen,” vol n (1887), pp 189 seqq } , and one Syriac 
in the Ambrosian Labrary at Milan—viz , the Syriac translation of the “ Hexaplar” 
text of the LXX , published ım photo-lithogtaphic facsimile by Ceriani in 1874 
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Coptic translation of the LXX. version of Job, made before Origen’s 
additions were introduced into the text and representing consequently 
the genuine text of the LXX.* Father Ciasca has prefixed to his 
work a table showing exactly the passages of the Greek not expressed 
in the Coptic; and they agree, all but uniformly, with the passages 
marked as insertions in one or more of the five MSS. previously 
known. The pre-Origemian text of the LXX. version of Job is thus 
in the hands of scholars ; and it differs from that contained in ordinary 
editions of the LXX. by the omission of nearly 400 linest occurring 
in the Hebrew. 

This original text of the LXX. has now to be considered under 
two points of view. Firstly, what is the explanation of its differences 
from the Hebrew? Were the lines nos represented in 1t omitted by 
the translators arbitrarly ? Or doesit exhibit the more primitive form 
of the book, and were these lines inserted afterwards arbitrarily in 
the Hebrew? Dillmann, the author of the most recent, as well as 
the most masterly, commentary on Job, in an elaborate essay on the 
subject published in 1890 argues for the former explanation ; Pro- 
_fessor Bickell adopts the latter. The LXX version of Job, even 
where there is no reason for supposing that the Hebrew MSS., upon 
which it was based, read differently from ours, 1s often free and 
paraphrastic: there are numerous pessages which the translators 
altogether failed to understand ; others they seem to have abridged 
or condensed ; in others, again, they evidently sought to soften or 
modify expressions which seemed derogatory to the dignity or justice 
of God ;§ and the absence from the version of the four hundred lines 
in question is attributed by Dillmann (except in the case of a few 
passages in which he allows that the shorter text of the LXX, may be 
the more original) to one or other of the causes just indicated. In 
fact, Professor Bickell himself accepted the same explanation in1886 | 
It is true, 1b is not entirely free from objection; for though the 
loose method of translation may account reasonably for several of the 
omissions in question, in other cases it is at least not apparent why 
the motives suggested should have operated with the translators, On 
the other hand, Professor Bickell’s present hypothesis cannot be said 
to have greater probability in its favour: again and again, the supposed 
insertions in the Hebrew seem to us to be so related to the context 
in which they stand that we cannot comprehend how it would occur 

* e Sacrorum Bibhorum Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica Musei Borgiam, jussu et 
sumptibus § Congregationis de propaganda fide, studio P Augustini Ciasca, edita,” 
i Net 400 verses, as 18 more than once said by Dr Dillion (pp 49, 50, 55) 

+ “Transactions of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences at] Berhp,” 1890, 
pp 1345-73 (a criticism of the study on the LXX text of Job, in the late Dr 
Hatch’s ‘‘ Essays in Biblical Greek”). 

§ See Dr Bickell’s own excellent dissertation, “ De indole ac ratione versionis Alex- 


andring in interpretando hbro Jobi ” (1863), pp 41 segg 
|| See the Innsbruck " Zeitschrift fur Kathohscks Theologie,” 1886, pp. 560-564 
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to an interpolator to introduce them: they read to us lke integral 
parts of the text; in the Elihu speeches (chaps xxxu.-xxxvil.) they even 
partake of the peculiar literary character belonging to these speeches 
generally. Nor doesthe LXX. text relieve any of the real difficulties of 
the book. The two passages which it 1s most difficult to accommodate 
to the argument of the poem are xxiv. 18-21, and (especially) xxvii 

138-23; but the omission by the LXX. of the first clause of xxw. 
18, of the second clause of xxvii. 19, and of xxvn. 21-23 does not 
mitigate the difficulty in the least. It may be granted that ın 
isolated cases the Hebrew text may possibly have been expanded by l 
the addition of a clause or clauses not ım the LXX.; but on the 
whole ıt cannot be said, on material grounds, that the briefer LXX. 
text of Job possesses any claims to superiority over the longer 
Hebrew text* We are willing to allow that a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of the LXX. text of Job 1s not apparent; but the causes 
suggested above, and the possibility that the translators were de- 
pendent upon a MS. which had in parts been defectively transcribed, 
seem to us to be suppositions decidedly preferable to Professor Bickell’s 
hypothesis. 

Although, however, on material grounds, the shorter LXX. text 
possesses no advantages over the longer Hebrew, 1s it possible, 
secondly, that ıt possesses any of a formal character? Does it, in 
other words, lend any support to Professor Bickell’s theory of the 
form of Hebrew poetry? As was remarked above, in Syriac poetry, 
not only are the individual lines of determinate length, but they are 
grouped in strophes, or stanzas, each, in one and the same poem, 
comprising the same number of lines. Sometimes, certainly, Hebrew 
poems fall naturally into such strophes: Ps cxiv., for instance, consists 
evidently of four strophes, of two verses (or four lines) each. Itis 
but rarely, however, that the strophes are as regular as ın this 
example ; even where they are pretty clearly marked, as in Ps. ii, 
u., xuk, xxxvi. (where, accepting a most probable emendation in 
verse 28, the strophes are marked by the alphabetic arrangement), xlvi. 
(where the refrain of vv. 7, 11, appears to have dropped out acci- 
dentally after v. 8), they are not of absolutely uniform length; and 
frequently they are much less clearly marked and much less regular 
than in the examples quoted. In fact, the subdivisions of a Hebrew 
poem, to judge by the extant examples which we possess, are, as a 
rule, logical rather than poetical; hence, no necessity appears to 
have been felt that they should be uniformly of equable length. 
Professor Bickell, however, holds that strophes, not less than metre, 
were of the essence of Hebrew poetry ; and the entire poem of Job 


* Of course it is not disputed that the Elihu speeches (ch xxxn —xxxvi..) are no part 
of the original poem of Job, but these (though with several omissions or abndg— 
ments) are contained in the LXX, 
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is articulated by him into strophes of four lines exch.* The symmetry 
thus produced is undeniably attractive: a page of Dr Dullon’s Job has 
almost the appearence of a page of “In Memonam.” Now, if the 
Hebrew text, as ıb stood, adapted itself at once, or with only inconsider- 
able modifications, to such a system, ıt would be natural to attribute it 
to the original authcr; or, again, if ıt were to appear that the shorter text 
of the LXX. lent itself readily to it, ıt would be an argument of some 
weight in fayour of the superiority of ths text; but unfortunately 
neither of these suppositions is consistent with the facts. So little 
does either the Hebrew or the LXX, text lend itself to Professor 
Bickell’s theory, that he is only able to carry it through by the con- 
tinual omission, without any support from either MSS. or ancient 
versions, of redundant lines ; ince 111 —x., for instance, where the LXX. 
omits five lines only (vil. 8, 1x. 24>, x 4°), Professor Bickell is obliged 
to reject in this way not less than ji/ty lines, and in other parts of 
the poem there are omissions of lines on the same if not a larger 
scale, to say nothing of frequent inversions and transpositions This 
seems to us to exceed altogether what ıs legitimate: a theory which 
can only be maintained by such wholesale manipulation of the text 
of an ancient author cannot be a sound one. Giyen Professor Bickell’s 
text (which is also that of Dr. Dillon) as the original form of the 
poem of Job, we cennot understand how the existing Hebrew text 
can have been developed out of it. the alterations of various kinds— 
some, as we saw above, affecting single words, others involving the 
insertion or transposition of entire lines—which again and again have 
to be postulated, appear to us to be altogether incredible.t We do 
not doubt that there are errors in the existing Hebrew text of the 
book ; we do not doubt also that these may ın some cases be corrected 
with the help of the ancient versions, or even occasionally by conjec- 
ture; we readily allow, moreover, that Dr. Bickell’s treatment of the 
text is often extremely clever and suggestive: but, when all has 
been said, we cannot consider that he has established his theory; the 
metrical licences which he is obliged to allow himself, and the violent 
hberties which he continually takes with the text, are in our judg- 
ment fatal to its truzh. Nevertheless, the text of the Book of Job, 
thus violently reconstructed, is what Dr. Dillon presents to English 
readers as “the primitive Hebrew, restored on the basis of recent 
philological discoveries” The term ‘discoveries,’ it must be 
clearly understood, 1s here a misnomer. The definite ascertainment 
of the original Septuagint text of Job may, indeed, be justly styled 
a discovery; but that text, whether it represents the primitive form 
of the poem or not, is, as we have seen, not identical with Professor 


* See the papers cited p 258, note §, also, more recently, “ Das Buch Job nach 
Anleitung der Strophik und der Septuagirta auf seine ursprungliche Form zuruck- 
gefuhrt und ım Versmasse des Urtextes ubersetzt ” (Wien, 1894) 

+ The Psalms have to be adjusted to Professor Bickell’s system by similar means. 
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Bickell’s, and it lends no support to his metrical hypothesis. Dr. 
Dillon’s volume really contains the translation, not of a text based 
upon ‘recent philological discoveries,” but of a text rewritten on the 
basis of a recent uncertain metrical hypothesis. 

Ecclesiastes 1 is written as a whole in prose, the poetical form being 
confined to passages in which the thought becomes elevated or senten~ 
tious, and so falls naturally into a rhythmical cadence, There is 
thus little scope in this book for the application of a metrical theory 
But the book presents difficulties of another kind, which Professor 
Bickell seeks to remove by another hypothesis After the first two 
chapters the sequenée of thought is often imperfect; the argument 
is incompletely developed , and abrupt transitions are frequent. -Pro~- 
fessor Bickell, in a small volume published in 1884,” and containing 
amongst other things (pp 28-45) an excellent summary of the scope 
of the book, propounded a most ingenious hypothesis with the view 
of accounting for these imperfections. He conjectured that the 
present condition of the book was the result of a dislocation of the 
sheets of the original Hebrew MS, and of the addition of a number 
of deliberate interpolations—the latter being intended partly to 
join together the unconnected verses which ın consequence of the 
dislocation were unexpectedly placed side by side, partly to tone 
down or neutralise th. very unorthodox teaching of the original 
writer. The MS. which thus became dislocated 1s supposed to have 
consisted of fasciculi of four double leaves each; through an acci- 
dental loosening of some of the leaves forming the two middle fasci- 
cal, a disarrangement took place, and when the MS was fastened 
together again, an almost entirely new order arose t As the form of 
the book in the Septuagint agrees with that of the Hebrew, the dis- 
arrangement must have been effected before that version was com- 
pleted It may be doubted whether at such a date Hebrew writers 
had begun to use the book-form in preference to the roll-form; but 
waiving this point, there is in principle no objection to the hypothesis 
of an accidental dislocation of leaves, provided 16 supplies a natural 
and reasonable explanation of the facts. It is, however, a httle 
singular that in a MS. embracing only twenty-one or twenty-two 
leaves, the context at the end of the leaves should have been such 
that, when they had become disarranged, it afforded no clue to their 
proper order. And itis still more unfortunate that the matter contained 
on the several leaves ıs not uniformly of equal length ; hence omissions 
in the existing text have to be frequently postulated, and various 
other additions and transpositions have to be assumed, in order to 
account for the present form of the text. The hypothesis of original 


* “Der Prediger ube: das Wert des Daseins Whederherstellung des bisher 
zerstuckelten Textes, Uebersetzung und Erklarung” (Innsbruck, 1884) 
+ The hypothesis 1s explained in greater detail by Dr Dillon, p 93 seg 
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dislocation, if it worked out simply, would be a plausible one , it has, in 
our opinion, to be supplemented by far too many ancillary hypotheses of 
transposition, and other alterations, to be reasonably probable. We 
are glad to have our judgment on this pomt confirmed by that of a 
most competent and impartial critic, Professor Cheyne, who, while 
agreeing that the hypothesis of dislocation, taken in itself, is a per- 
fectly admissible one, proceeds: 

“Still, from the possibility to the actuality of the ‘accident’1s a long 
step Apat from other difficulties in the theory, the number and arbitra- 
riness of the transpositions, additions, and alterations, are 1eason enough to 
make one hesitate to accept it, and when we pass from the very plausible 
arrangement of the contents (Bickell, pp 53, 54) to the translation of the 
text, it 1s often only possible to make them tally by a violent and imaginative 
exegesis * 

We must, of course, not be misunderstood as denying the logical 
imperfections of Ecclesiastes. but mstead of having recourse to a 
theory such as this for their explanation, we prefer to suppose that 
the author himself is responsible for them, having perhaps written 
down his meditations at different times, and through some accidental 
cause having been prevented from arranging them ın perfectly logical 
or consistent order 

In the text upon which his translation of Job and Ecclesiastes 1s 
based, Dr. Dillon, as we have already said, follows Professor Bickell 
implicitly : our verdict upon the one is consequently our verdict upon 
the other. Individual emendations adopted by Professor Bickell in 
both books are, we allow, highly probable, but, taken in the whole, 
both texts, as thus “ restored,’ are too full of corrections, introduced 
upon the basis of hypotheses which, however cleverly elaborated by 
their author, are so far from being proven, that they postulate for 
their truth an amount of textual corruption and textual alteration far 
in excess of what can be granted as probable. 

_ 3. We may now pass to the philosophy of Dr. Dillon’s book Dr. 
Dillon 1s a clever writer : his style 1s smart and vigorous ; and naturally 
there are ın the course of his pages many ust remarks on the scope 
and drift of the wmtings which he has undertaken to expound But 
there 18 also a good deal of exaggeration, and much which does 
not appear to us to be established at all. We can sympathise with 
the feelings which prompt Dr. Dillon to satirise (pp, 16, 82) the per- 
sons who affect to discover ın the Book of Job “the most striking 
proofs of the Christian dispensation”; but we should imagime that at 
the present day the number of such persons, at least in educated circles, 


* Cheyne, “Job and Solomon ” (1887), p 274, seg Dr Dillon (p 92) speaks of 
Professor Bickell’s rearrangement as having “ 1eceived the adhesion of some of the 
most authoritative Biblical scholars on the Contineat ” Tt 1s our ill fortune not to 
know who these scholars aie Kuenen, in the second edition of his “Onderzoek ” 
(vol m1 parti p 178), while admirmg the author’s acuteness, points out the diffi- 
culties and improbabilities which attach to his hypothesis , Corn], Komg, and Wilde- 
boer, in their iespective “ Intioductions,” also agree in rejecting it. = 
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must be limited. certamly they find no support from the best and 
most authoritative of modern commentators on the book-—for instance, 
Professor A B. Davidson in this country,* or Dillmann m Germany. 
And the principal clue which Dr Dillon applies for elucidating the 
“ Sceptics of the Old Testament” 1s, we are persuaded. a mistaken 
one. Dr. Dillon is an admirer of Schopenhauer’s : the creed of pessi- 
mism, the belief that the ultimate reality of all things ıs a blind, 
unconscious will, the aimless but irresistible strivings of which generate 
the world of intellect not less than the world of material nature, at 
the same time dooming the former to perennial disappointment and 
despair—such 1s the philosophy which seems to him to explain best 
the phenomena of life; and he reads its arguments or conclusions in 
the words of Job, Koheleth, and Agur. The problems with which 
these writers deal, the relation of happiness to virtue, the question- 
ings suggested by the moral anomalies of the world, the mysteries 
attendant upon birth and decay, are indeed those which, when brooded 
over by men embittered or depressed by the adverse circumstances of 
life, tend to evoke pessimistic thoughts , but we are entirely unable 
to perceive that any of these Israelitish sceptics are pessimists, in the 
sense for which Dr Dillon contends t Job, accepting the traditional 
view of the explanation of acute suffering, is sorely tried by the anta- 
gonism which it creates with his own consciousness of innocence, and 
is tempted for a while to beheve that God is his unjust persecutor and 
foe, but in his lowest depths of despair he never wholly loses his trust 
in a loving and gracious God, and in the end his faith is reassured 
and restored by the glorious presentation of the mfinite capacities of 
the divine nature, contained in chapters xxxvui—xxxix. We cannot 
discover in this speech, or in Job’s confession elicited by ıt (xl 4, 5; 
xlu 2-6), the pessimistic teachings which Dr. Dillon (pp 32, 81 seg.) 
finds expressed ın 16; and we believe thas Dillmann and Professor 
Davidson have far more truly understood its real import Dr. Duillon’s 
judgment on Koheleth is less wide of the mark; but even here 
he reads into his words (pp. 110-113) the definite conclusions of 
philosophic pessimism,$ which we are convinced were not in the 
anthor’s thoughts. Koheleth is no advocate of a philosophic system : 
his pessimistic musings are simply the spontaneous reflections of a 
spirit disappointed ın life, and impelled to unnatural despair by the 
depressed and artificial circumstances of the time. His moods of 


+ In the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ” 

+ Pp 27, 81 seq, 110-114, 154, &c 

t See x 8-12, xvi 19, xix 25-27 (where, though we agree that the first clause of 
v 261s probably corrupt, we are anything bus sacisfied with Professor Bickell’s 
“‘restoration”’—pp 18, 204 of Di Dillcn’s volume ) 

$ Eg (p 113) ‘There 1s nothing positive but pain, nothing real but the eternal 
will, which is certainly unknowable, and probably unconscions ” The rendering of 
Joo xn 16(pp 10, 12, 187), “The erring one and jas erio are his [God’s],” results 
solely from a correction introduced on account of metrical exigencies 
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thought are of the kind which Mr. Sully * and Mr. W. L. Courtney f 
have termed ‘“unreasoned pessimism,” such as manifests itself in 
many different ages and climes, and is due tothe accident of indivi- 
dual circumstance or character. The source of Koheleth’s pes- 
simistic doctrines, Dr Dillon believes to have been the teachings of 
Baddha, which he argues may well have penetrated to Palestine—or 
Alexandria——-at the date when the book was probably composed 
{about BC. 200). It cannot be denied that echoes of this teaching 
may have reached Koheleth’s ear, as echoes of the speculations of 
Epicurus or the Stoa may have reached it likewise, and determined 
m some cases the line of his thought. Greek influences were nearer 
at hand; and Dr. Dillon does not adduce any specially distinctive 
points of contact between the teachings of Koheleth and those of 
Buddha But, as Cornill remarks, impressed as Koheleth ıs with 
the anomalies and unsolved riddles which the moral order of the 
world presents, he just does not draw from them the logical 
pessimistic conclusion, that there ıs no God, and that the world is a 
play-ball of blind chance: in spiteof the appearances which seem so 
often to belie it, he never abandons his theistic faith, § or loses his 
belief in a providential guidance of human affairs. || Koheleth 1s no 
true pessimist: and his book is thus not a confession of the weakness, 
but an evidence of the strength, of the religion of the Old Testament. 

We have written so fully upon Job and Koheleth, that on the 
proverbs of “ Agur” (Prov. xxx.) our remarks must be brief. No 
doubt there is much to be said ın favour of the view of Ewald and 
others, that ın this chapter, verses 1—4 are the words of a sceptic, 
declaring his mabiliiy to find out God, or to realise the mystery of 
His existence, to which verses 5—6 are mtended as the reply of orthodox 
theology. It is, however, by no means clear that the sceptic is Agur 
himself. Agur may with equal reason be held to be the author of the 
chapter as a whole, who first quotes the * sceptical argument, and 
then attaches to ıt the reply. The groups of aphorisms which follow 
are certainly not connected with one another: but (as in the case of 
most of the proverbs in chapters x. sqg ) no connection may have been 
intended by their original author. It seems to us that: Dr. Dillon 
reads into these aphorisms a great deal which is not in them,{ and 
the manner in which he supposes some of them to be dus to a later 
mterpolator, who misunderstood the genume sayings of Agur (vv. 


* “Pessimism a History and a Criticism” (1887), chap 1. 

+“ Constructive Ethics” (1886), p 283 seq 

+“ Einleitung in das alte Testament ” (1891), § 42, 3 

$ So Cheyne, ¿e, pp 201, 202, in spite of the passage quoted from him by Dr 
Dilion on p 120 

| Of Eccl u 26,v 7, vu 18,26, vm 12,13 On m 9%, xu 1*—the former of 
which is omitted by Bickell, the latter, after Gratz, very infelicitously emended—the 
writer must be permitted to refer to his “ Introduction,” p. 448 seq 

J Pp 139-145, 154-6. 
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l-4; 15,16; 18,19; 21-23; 29-81; 32, 33), and sought to supply 
the reader with a suitable antidote, appears to us, we must own, to be 
particularly umprobable and far-fetched. 

Dr. Dillon’s exegesis seems thus to us to be as questionable as his 
text, and the theories which underlie 1t. We do not indeed demur 
to Job and Koheleth bemg termed the “ Sceptics” of the Old Testa- 
ment they represent in the literature of ancient Israel that 
questioning attitude which the human mind ever and anon assumes 
in face of the problems presented by life and society. But for neither 
one nor the other 1s the sceptical solution a finalone neither thinker 
abandons his theistic faith Whether the philosophical system of 
Schopenhauer is a just explanation of nature and life, we are not 
here called upon to consider but even though it be assumed, for the 
sake of argument, that ıt 1s, 1t finds no support from the ‘‘ Sceptics ” of 
the Old Testament, nor can any of its characteristic principles be 
applied without arbitrariness to the interpretation of their writings. 
The world contains enigmas; and there are mysteries connected with 
both God and human nature, which the human mind cannot solve. 
But, ın face of those enigmas and mysteries, there 1s a scepticism, as 
there 1s also an agnosticism, which does not end in negation, which 
is relative and not absolute, and which 1s consistent not only with 
Judaism, but even with Christian Theism . and it 1s that, and not the 
principles of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which is represented in the 
writings of the “ Sceptics of the Old Testament.” * 

S. R. DRIVER. 


* Although, for the reasons stated above, we do not feel able to accept Professor 
Bickell’s metrical system, we nevertheless desire to place on record our sense of the 
interest and value of his studies on the poetry of the Old Testament , no future com- 
mentator can afford, for instance, to disregard his “ Knitische Bearbeitung ” of the 
books referred to on p 258 {note §), In the “Transactions of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at Vienna” (Phil -Hist Class), vol 131 (1894), aıt 5, he has recovered 
from Nah 1 2-1 2 (Heb 3) an alphabetical poem, consisting of eleven metrical 
strophes of four hnes each his reconstruction involves naturally some corrections 
and transpositions , but 1t 1s surprising that he should have succeeded atall And, 
though details of his restoration may be open to ci1icism, he has shown convincingly 
in the “ Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie,” 1882, p 326 segg , that the original 
Hebrew of the closing verses of Ecclesiasticus th 13-30) was likewise an alphabetical 
acrostich 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION: EUROPE 
OR RUSSIA £ 


j FRICA, a Syracuse for Europe, may postpone or prevent the 
peaceful solution of the Armenian question; but 1t is at least 
probable that when Parliament assembles Armenian affairs will receive 
the anxious attention which they deserve A statement of that 
question, with all its essential facts and features, has already appeared 
in the pages of this Review; I would refer the reader to the series 
of articles by the present writer in the June, July, and September 
numbers of 1894 Those articles embody the results on the political 
side of my long journey both in Russian and in Turkish Armenia 
during the years 1893 and 1894, which included a protracted stay in 
Erzeroum They record the conclusions of a simple traveller and 
student, whose judgment was not affected by any preconceived sym- 
pathy with the Armenians or prejudice against their rulers, Russian 
or Turkish. It was my endeavour to approach the subject, not only 
from the standpoint of the governed. but also from that of the dom- 
nant peoples and of the authorities whose protection and hospitality I 
enjoyed In what concerned the solution of the Armenian question 
in Turkey—~and that 1s the question with which Europe is now called 
upon to deal—I indicated a policy and diew the outlines of an 
administrative scheme which, 1f the one had been adopted and the 
other placed into execution by the Turkish Government, would, I 
venture to think, have composed the growing fermentation ın their 
Armenian provinces, while maintaming their power intact, and would 
have saved their empne from the series of catastrophes and political 
crises which during the past year have shaken it to the foundations, 
deprived the State of the services of its most capable advisers, and 
alienated the goodwill of many among its truest friends abroad. 
Writing under a strong sense of the present sufferings of the 
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Armenians, and realising to the full all the horrors and human misery 
of which Armema has during the past year been the scene, I should 
find ıt difficult to withhold sympathy with the Christian population 
should they elect to cast in their lot with the Russian Empire and to 
petition Europe, which has failed to carry out her solemn obligations 
towards them, to invite Russia to come to their aid It does not, 
however, appear that any such step has been taken by the Armenians 
themselves, although some among the most ardent of their supporters 
un England have paved the way for the adoption of this course. The 
Armenians may prefer to drink their cup to the dregs, rather than 
jeopardize still further their national mdividuality, already menaced 
by Russian rule. On this, as on so many other critical occasions 1n 
the painful annals of their national history, they may prefer to submit 
to all the consequences of a destiny which has placed them as an 
advance guard to Western civilisation on the bridge which leads 
through Asia to the West. “We are like a wheat-field reaped by 
bad husbandmen,” writes an Armeman historian of the tenth century 
when bringing his work to a close, “it 1s surrounded on all sides by 
clouds and thick mist I cannot foresee what will happen to us in 
the future We shall bow to the decrees of Providence.” 

But Europe will be very foolish if she wraps herself up in the 
illusion that this question can be indefinitely postponed Let us 
suppose that the Armenians, to whom she is bound by treaty, are 
extirpated > would the difficulties of the situation be lessened or dis- 
appear? What would happen under such a conceivable hypothesis ? 
The Kurds, who inhabit the border ranges of Armenia, would swarm 
into the settled and cultivated area of the tableland itself. The 
Armenians gone, their depredations would be directed against that 
second line of resistance which has as yet been scarcely touched the 
brunt of their mcursions would fall upon the Mohammedan settled 
population, 16 would be the peaceful Mohammedans who would be 
required during the long Armenian winter to provide this pastoral 
people with fodder for their cattle and with gram. With the disap- 
pearance of the Armenians all the useful arts of life would vanish or 
fall into disuse. The country would lapse into complete barbarism, 
and we should be face to face with the situation of a province border- 
ing upon the Russian frontier, over which the Kurdish tribes swarmed 
unchecked, and which formed the receptacle for all the worst elements 
m the population of the territory under Russian rule. Such a stun- 
tion could not for a moment be tolerated by Russia, and even the 
bare requirements of frontier protection would compel her to intervene. 
Russian occupation, which is now a political alternative, would then 
be likely to become a political necessity. 

No doubt there are many persons who would not view with dis- 
favour the occupation by Russia of Turkish Armenia, and the 
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deliverance of the Armenians at any price. The sentiments which 
inspire the advocates of such a policy are among the noblest that 
adorn human nature. It ıs not necassary in this place to dwell 
unduly upon the weak side of the modern humanitarian movement, or 
do more than allude to that element, I might almost say of oriental 
fatalism, which renders the hnmanitarian spirit infirm in action when 
confronted with a diplomatic check, Public opinion in England has 
spoken loudly and decisively in the Armenian question; two ministries 
have taken energetic action, yet, from some reason which has not yet 
been sufficiently explamed, their intervention remains without result. 
Many minds are inclined, through a feeling of sheer weariness, to 
abandon the irksome task, and, although the proposal does not appear 
to have emanated from the Armenians, to adopt the solution which 
the attitude of the Russian Government tends to render imperative 
and to open tha door to the forces of the Tsar. 

Yet the humanitarian spirit 1s but the product of Western civilisa- 
tion, and if is Western civilisation pressing eastwards into Asia that 
has brought the Armenian question to en acute phase Will ıb con- 
tribute to the true interests of our civilisation that Russia should 
occupy Armenia? In the first place, we shall be throwing mto the 
arms of a people who are less capable of cultivation than they a race 
which not only belongs by long history and tradition to the family of 
cultivated nations, but has displayed the most surprising aptitude 
within the last few decades to assimilate Western ideas The Armenian 
who turns his eyes towards Russia sees the more cultivated races 
either driven from the Russian Empire or made the object of a constant 
jealousy and antipathy rather than of increasing respect. If he turns 
for counsel in this crisis of his national history to the spiritual head 
of his religion and the former leader of his nation, the Cathohkos 
at ‘Ktchmiadzn, he is confronted by the Russian power enthroned 
within his sanctuary, and inspirmg or paralysing, through the 
machinery of the Synod, the action of the supreme ruler of his 
Church He feels that, once in possession of the Turkish half of 
Armenia, the mask, which has hitherto scarcely veiled the policy of 
Russia, will be completely cast aside, that there will be an end to 
his national individuality and to the language and religion which 
through so many long centuries of subservience he has upheld and 
preserved intact 

But, ın the second place, the question raises wider and more 
momentous issues than the fate of the Armenian race. Once Russia 
has moved across her well-defined natural frontier, has occupied the 
provinces of Turkish Armenia and the passes which open west and 
south, she ıs in command of an imposing strategical position which 
is a menace alike to the Mediterranean Powers and to ourselves upon 
the Indian seas. Mere distance from the Mediterranean and from 
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India is not an adequate——nay, it 1s a most fallacious—measure of 
the valne of Armenia from a strategical point of view. We might 
avoid many grave political errors if our maps were constructed in 
relief. Never better than ın Armenia was exemplified the saying 
that he who is master of the sources of a river 1s master of the river 
itself. Vast alluvial plains, which were at one period an arm of the 
sea, extend uninterrupted from the mountain girdle of Armenia to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and they are traversed by the mighty streams 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, which rise upon the Armenian tableland. 
From Balis which 1s only one hundred miles from the Mediterranean, 
from Mosul which ıs closer to Lake Van than 1s Tiflis, you have the 
navigable waterway of two magnificent rivers, which are so well 
adapted for transport on a large scale, and water countries so thinly 
populated that, ın a military sense, they may almost be said to anni- 
hilate space. As a natural corollary Persia falls to Russia, and a 
Russian fleet rides in the Persian Gulf. Nor 1s the position less 
commanding if we turn our eyes towards the west. Hrzeroum, the 
gate of Asia Minor, is situated at the head of that great natural ` 
passage which, branching off into numerous smaller bifurcations, leads 
westward to the Mediterranean Sea, 

Would Western civilisation be the gainer or the loser by such ex- 
tension, amounting to predominance, of the Russian power? ‘The 
many amiable qualities of the Russian character, which perhaps no 
person is better qualified to appreciate than the traveller who has 
enjoyed Russian hospitality, disarm those feelings of unreasoning 
antipathy which, when once they have arisen between nations, are 
the most difficult to allay. But the Russian Government has un- 
happily precluded itself from appealing to the higher instincts of the 
cultivated European peoples. Their ruthless treatment of the Jews, 
their crude panslavic policy, nay, the recent persecution of that hand- 
ful of Russian colonists in Armenia who are religious exiles rather 
than colonists, debar them from such an appeal Their commercial 
policy is not calculated to enlist the goodwill of the commercial 
classes in Europe: they have sealed up that natural avenue of 
western commerce with Asia by the Black Sea and the valley of the 
Kur. In this manner they have themselves afforded the strongest 
and most realistic arguments to those who still see in the Russian 
Empire a menace to all that Europe holds dear, and who quote the 
prophecy of the first Napoleon, that Europe would agam be overrun, 
and her institutions overturned by the barbarians of the North. 

Such are some of the larger issues raised by the Armenian ques- 
tion. I can do no more in this place than remind the reader of the 
true nature of that question itself, to the end that he may not be 
diverted by interested parties to the consideration of large schemes 
for the immediate regeneration of the Turkish Empire which they 
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know cannot be carried out. As I have shown m the third of my 
previous articles, the Armenian question 1s by no means primanily a 
‘question of the better government of all the Asiatic provinces of the 
Sultan which contain an Armenian element in their population. 
Primarily 16 18 a question of the better administration of the country 
inhabited by peaceable Armenians and Mohammedans, and overrun 
‘by the lawless Kurdish tribes The same conditions, historical and 
social, which obtain in the country east of the Euphrates, | mean in 
Aimenia proper, are not found, or are found only to a limited extent, 
12 the provinces which he upon the west In those provinces there 
is no acute Kurdish-Armentan question, and it ıs that question 
which 1s the kernel of the Armenian question, and which 1s, in some 
respects, the most difficult to treat. To our failure to grapple with 
that administrative problem no less than to the squandering of the 
motive power at our disposal in the attempt to reform all Turkish 
abuses‘over the greater part of Asia Minor at once, may be attributed 
mn a great measure the lamentable want of success which attended the 
efforts of our ambassado: and his military consuls after the last’ 
Russo-Turkish war. If you journey over the whole extent of Armenia 
proper subject to the Sultan’s rule, what are the grievances on the 
part of the Christian population which fill the eye and besiege the 
ear? Measures to redress the inequality of Christians and 
Mohammedans, reforms of the judicial system, an improved scheme of 
communal government—-nota word will you hear of all these. Still 
less, 10 that dull atmosphere of poverty and misery, 1s the imagina- 
tion roused by visions of an Armenian governor-general, and of an 
independent Armenian State. It is the absence of all security for 
life and property, ıb 1s the spectacle of an unarmed Christian popula- 
tion exposed to an organised system of outrage and exaction on the 
part of armed Kurdish tribes that arrest the traveller's interest, and 
divert it from those much less elementary questions which have been 
raised in connection with the Armenian cause. 

The valuable “ Memorandum ” attached to the stillborn scheme of 
reforms which was the work of the Government of Lord Rosebery, and 
which 1s known as the “ May scheme, lays particular emphasis upon 
the necessity of carefully selecting and stiengthening the hands of the 
provincial governors, and contemplates an eventual reduction in the 
number of vilayets Both this memorandum and these provisions 
appear to have been eliminated fiom the scheme accepted by the 
Government of Lord Salisbury, and sanctioned by the Sultan in 
October last Had they been adopted ıt would at least have been 
possible, under the scheme, to lay the foundations of a strong and 
centralised provincial administration ım the country east of the 
Euphrates, and to deal in a drastic manner with the Kurdish difficulty 
which lies at the root of the Aimenian question itself When once 
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there has been established a sound system of social order in Armenia 
proper, ın the provinces east of the Euphrates, the Turkish Empire 
will be relieved of the constant pressure upon its resources of military 
measures against the Kurds, and Europe will be freed from the stand- 
ing menace to her highest interasts which 1s offered by the condition 
of desolation and anarchy to which these provinces have gradually 
been 1educed 

But there is a certain unreality m discussing at this hour the 
actual practical requirements cf the case Diplomacy has taken 
action, and our diplomacy has scffered a humiliating defeat. Who is 
the author and cause of that defeat and humiliation? TI trust this 
question will be immediately cleared up It is not the Sultan: he 
is unable to resist the will of the European Powers when once it has 
been decisively expressed. It is not the pressure of racial and anti- 
Christian feeling in Turkey, overriding the good intentions of the 
Porte > the Mohammedans themselves have joined ın petitions for the 
redress of grievances which they share with their fellow-subjects of 
Christian faith The leading Turkish statesmen, far from maintain- 
ing obstacles to the policy of reform, have themselves been overthrown 
from behind in their efforts to remove them and to effect an agree- 
ment with the Ambassadors All that ıs best within the ranks of 
Turkish officialdom, all that ıs sturdiest in the national hfe, has been 
drawn, as might be expected, into the same vortex down which the 
sinking Armenians have disappeared, The Kurdish party, always 
strong at Constantinople, the party of destruction and disintegration, 
have seized upon the reins of State, and are involving Turks and 
Christians alike in the common ruin which no hand appears able to 
stay. That such a party should have been able, without assistance 
from outside, at once to defy the European Powers and to overrule 
the better elements ın Turkey itself, ıt exceads the bounds of possi- 
bilhty to suppose It is a question, very plainly, of an undisclosed 
principal, and it is the question, inevitable in all such cases, Cuz bono? 
Which of the Powers does it profit to see the Turkish Empire in 
tatters and its subjects beating at Europe’s door ? 

That Europe is able to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
Armenian question without the extreme measrre of a Russian 
occupation there can surely be little doubt. If ıt ıs mdeed Russia 
who is thwarting all attempts at such a solution, Europe may well 
pause before she commits herself to the dangerous expedient of 
entrusting her with a mandate to occupy Armenia, and restore peace. 
Let Europe at least know the measure of her own pusillanimity and the 
Armenians know their true enemies. We are surely not so foolish 
as to be blinded by the diplomatic sophism that Russia 1s justified 1a 
resisting the forcible intervention of Hurope in the affairs of the 
Turkish Empire on the ground that she has on so many occasions 
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been prevented by Europe from intervening in this manner herself. 
In the first place, the use of force becomes a most remote contingency 
if the voice of Russia and the voices of other European powers 
sound in concert upon this question. Secondly, the plain object of 
European intervention 1s not territomal aggrandisement, but the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo. Nor again, would it be 
necessary for any one Power to intervene singly, and by so domg 
perhaps to raise the suspicions of the rest In Armenia itself, 1f the 
Turkish authorities are by themselves incompetent to deal with the 
present aggravated situation, the difficulty might be met by the 
enrolment of a police force recruited from all European nations alike. 

European enterprise developing their resources, European commerce 
spreading over them her net of peace, the healthy rivalry of Germans 
and Belgians and Englishmen ın a field which 1s open to all, America, 
foremost in the van of nations, sowing broadcast the seeds of her 
religion and culture which dare not cross the threshold of Russian 
soil—such are the better signs of the present times in the countries 
between India and the Mediterranean, and along this path let us 
hope that, in sp:te of many interruptions and much hard travelling, 
their people will contmue to walk No race is better fitted than is 
the Armenian tc be the mediary between West and East, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that he will some day reap the harvest 
which has been sown amongst such bitter tears. 

For ourselves the special and extraordinary responsibilities under 
which we are placed in respect of the Armenians should incite us to 
make fresh efforts to fulfil our obligations, much as some may be 
inclined at the first sign of resistance to retire and abandon the field 
The Government of Lord Rosebery, although supported by a slender 
and withering majority, and doomed to a precarious life, yet took a 
large view of our duties under our hereditary policy, and, gaining 
assistance from whatever quarter it chanced to offer, came near to 
enforcing measures of reform. Of the soundness of that hereditary 
policy, of the possibility of giving to ıt effect, I have myself never 
entertained any doabt; but [recognise that I speak without diplomatic 
experience, although I speak with some knowledge of the countries on 
the west of India, and with some practical acquaintance with their 
affairs. England ıs now placed under a Government entrusted with a 
long lease of power, and able to plan and to mature those combinations 
and calculations without which any policy, however straightforward, is 
liable to defeat. That Government will indeed have deserved well of 
the country if, far from squandermg power over controversies more or 
less meritorious with the most civilised nations of the world, it 
proceeds with fixed concentration of purpose towards the fulfilment of 
that policy in respect of the populations of the Turkish Empire to 
which we are so deeply pledged. H, F. B. Lyncos. 


SELBORNE 


IRST impressions of faces are very much to us vivid and per- 
sistent, even long after they have been judged false they 
will from time to time return to console or mock us It ismuch the 
same with places, for they, too, an ineradicable instinct will have it, 
are persons. Few in number are the towns and villages which are 
dear to us, whose memory is always sweet, hke that of one we love. 
Those that wake no emotion, that are remembered much as we re- 
member the faces of a crowd of shop assistants ın some emporium we 
are accustomed to visit, are many, Still more numerous, perhaps, are 
the places that actually leave a disagreeable impression on the mind. 
Probably the reason of this is because most places are approached by 
railroad, ‘The station, which 1s seen first, and cannot thereafter be 
dissociated from the town, is invariably the centre of a chaotic 
collection of ugly objects and discordant noises, all the more hateful 
because so familiar, For in coming to a new place we look 
instinctively for that which is new, and at such a moment the old, 
and in themselves unpleasant, mghts and sounds have a dishearten- 
ing, deadening effect on the stranger -—the same clanging, puffing, 
grinding, gravel-crushing, banging, shrieking noises, with the same 
big unlovely brick and metal structure, the long platform, the con- 
fusion of objects and people, the waiting vehicles, and the glittering 
steel rails stretching away into infinitude, lıke unbuned petrified webs 
of some gigantic spider of a remote past—webs in which mastodons 
were caught like flies. Approaching a town from some other 
direction, riding, driving, or walking, we see it with a clearer, truer 
vision, and take away a better and more lasting image. 
Selborne is one of the noted places where pilgrims go that is 
happily without a station. From whichever side you approach it the 
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place itself, features and expression, is clearly discerned: in other 
words, you see Selborne, and not a brick and metal outwork or mask ; 
not an excrescence, a goitre, which can make even a beautiful 
countenance appear repulsive, ‘There is, I believe, a station within 
four or five miles of the village I aporoached by a different route, 
and saw it at the end of a fifteen miles walk. Ram had begun to 
fall on the previous evening, and when in the morning I looked from 
my bedroom window in the wayside inn, where I had passed the 
night, ıt was raining still, and everywhere, as far as I could see, 
broad pools of water were gleaming on the level earth. All day the 
rain fell steadily from a leaden sky, so low that where there were 
trees it seemed almost to touch their tops, while the hills, away on 
my left, appeared like vague masses of cloud that rested on the 
earth, The read stretched across a level moorland country ; it was 
straight and narrow, but I was compelled to keep to it, since to step 
aside was to put my feet into water Mile after mile I trudged on 
without meeting a soul, where not a house was visible—a still, wet, 
desolate country with trees and bushes standing ın the water, unstirred 
by a breath of wind Only at long intervals a yellowhammer was 
heard uttermg his thin note, for just as this bird sings in the 
sultriest weather that glences other voices, he will utter his 
morotonous chant on the gloomiest day. 

At last the aspect of the country changed: in place of brown 
heath, with gloomy fir and furze, there was cheerful verdure of grass 
and deciduous trees, and the straight road grew deep and winding, 
running now between hills, now beside woods, and hop-fields, and 
pasture lands. Ard at length, wet and tired, I reached Selborne— 
the remote Hampshire village that has so great a fame. 

To very many readers a description of the place would seem 
superfluous. They know it so well, even without having seen it; 
the little, old-world village at the foot of the long, steep, bank-lke 
hill, or Hanger, clothed to 1ts summit with beech-wood as with a green 
cloud, the strageling street, the Plestor, or village green, an old tree 
in the centre, with a bench surrounding its trunk for the elders to 
rest upon of a summer evening And, close by, the grey immemorial 
church, with its churchyard, its grand old yew-tree, and, overhead, 
the bunch of swifts, rushing with jubilant screams round the square 
tower. 

I had not gos the book ın my knapsack, nor did I need it See- 
ing the Selborne swıfts, I thought how a century and a quarter ago 
Gilbert White wrote that the number of birds inhabiting and nesting 
in the village. summer after summer, was nearly always the same, 
consisting of about eight pairs The birds now rushing about over 
the church were twelve, and I saw no others. 

If Gilbert White had never lived, or had never corresponded 
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with Pennant and ODaines Barrington, Selborne would have 
impressed me as a very pleasant village set amidst diversified and 
beautiful scenery, and I should have long remembered it as one of the 
most charming spots which I had found in wy rambles in southern 
England But I thought of White contmually, The village itself, 
every feature in the surrounding landscape, and every object, living or 
inanimate, and every sound, became associated in my mind with the 
thought of the obscuie country curate, who was without ambition, and 
was ‘a still, quiet man, with no harm m hım— no, not a bit,” as was- 
once said by one of his parishioners. There, at Selborne—to give an 
altered meaning to a verse of quaint old Nicholas Culpepper— 


“ His image stamped 1s on every grass ”’ 


With a new intense interest I watched the swifts careering through 
the air, and listened to their shrill screams It was the same with all 
the birds, even the commonest—the robin, blue tit, martin, and 
sparrow. In the evening I stood motionless a long while intently 
watching a small flock of goldfinches settling to roost in a hazel-hedge, 
From time to time they became disturbed at my presence, and 
fluttering up to the topmost twigs, where their forms looked almost 
black agamst the pale amber sky, they uttered their long-drawn 
delicate notes of alarm. At all times a sweet and tender note, now it ` 
had something more in it, something from the far past, the thought 
of one whose memory was interwoven with living forms and sounds 

The strength and persistence of these thoughts had a curious effect, 
It began to seem to me that he who had ceased to live over a century 
ago, whose letters had been the favourite book of several generations 
of naturalists, was, albert dead and gone, in some mysterious way still 
living. I spent hours groping about in the long rank grass of the 
churchyard ın search of a memorial, and this, when found, turned 
out to be a diminutive headstone, in sive and shape lke a small 
oval dinner-dish, half buried in the earth. I had to go down on my 
knees, and put asidé the rank grass that covered it, just as when we 
look into a child’s face we push back the unkempt hair from its 
forehead; and on the small stone were graved the two capitals, 
“G. W.,” and beneath, “1793,” the year of ns death. 

Happy the nature-lover who, in spite of fame, is allowed to rest, as 
White rests, pressed upon by no ponderous stone; the sweet influences 
of sun and rain are not kept from him; even the sound of the wild 
bird’s cry may penetrate to his narrow apartment to gladden his 
dust ! 

Perhaps there is some truth in the notion that when a man dies he 
does not wholly die; that is to say, the earthly yet intelligent part of 
him, which, beng of the earth, cannot ascend , that a residuum of life 
remains, like a perfume left by some long-vanished, fragrant object , 
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or it may be an emanation from the body at death, which exists there- 
after diffused and mixed with the elements, perhaps unconscious and 
yet responsive, or capable of being vivified into consciousness and 
emotions of pleasure by a keenly sympathetic presence. At Selborne 
this did not seem mere fantasy. Strolling about the village, loitering 
in the park-like garden of the Wakes, or exploring the Hanger; or 
when I sat on the bench under the churchyard yew, or went softly 
through the grass to look agai at those two letters graved on the 
headstone, there was a continual sense of an unseen presence near me. 
It was like the sensation a man sometimes has when lying still with 
closed eyes of some cne moving softly to his side. I began to think 
that if that feeling and sensation lasted long enough without dimin- 
ishing in strength, it would in the end produce something like con- 
viction. And the conviction would imp'y communion Furthermore, 
between the thought that we may come to believe ina thing and belief 
itself there ıs practically no difference. I began to speculate as to 
the subjects about to be discussed by us The chief one would 
doubtless relate to the bird-life of the district. There are fresh things 
to be related of the cuckoo, how “ wonder has been added to wonder ” 
by observers of that bird since the end of the eighteenth century. 
And here 1s a delicate subject to follow——to wit, the hibernation of 
swallows——yet one by no possibility to be avoided. It would be 
something of a disappointment to him to hear ıb stated, as an estab- 
lished fact, that none of our hzrundines do winter, fast asleep like 
dormice, in these islands But there would be comfort in the suc- 
ceeding declaration that the old controversy 1s not wholly dead yet, that 
at least two popular writers on British birds have boldly expressed 
the belief that some of our supposed migrants do actually “lay up” 
in the dead season The deep interes; manifested ın the subject 
would be a temptation to dwell onit, Ishould touch on the discovery 
made recently by a young Enghsh naturalist abroad, that a small 
species of swallow in a temperate country in the Southern Hemisphere 
shelters itself under the thick matted grass and remains torpid during 
spells of cold weather We have now a magnificent monograph of 
the swallows, and ıb 1s there stated of the purple martin, an American 
species, that ın some years bitter cold waather succeeds its arrival in 
early spring in Canada, that at such times the birds take refuge in 
their nesting holes and he huddled together in a semi-torpid state, 
sometimes for a week or ten days, until the return of genial weather, 
when they revive and appear as full of life and vigour as before. It 
is said that these and other swallows are possessed of habits and 
powers of which we have as yet but slight knowledge. Candour 
would compel me to add that the author of the monograph in question, 
who is one of the first living ornithologists, 1s wnclined to bebeve that 
some swallows ın some circumstances do hibernate. 
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At this T should experience a curious and almost startling sensa- 
tion, as if the airy hands of my invisible companion had been clapped 
together, and the clap had been followed by an exclamation—a 
triumphant “ Ah!” 

Then there would be much to say concerning the changes in the 
bird population of Selborne parish, and of the southern counties 
generally A few small species—hawfinch, prettychaps, and gold- 
crest-—-were much more common now than in his day; but a very 
different and sadder story had to be told of most large birds, Not 
only had the honey buzzard never returned to nest on the beeches 
of the Hanger since 1780, but :t had continued to decrease every- 
where in England and was now extinct. The raven, too, was lost to 
England as an island breeder. It could not now be said that ‘ there 
are bustards on the wide downs near Brighthelstone,” nor indeed any- 
where in the kingdom The South Downs were unchanged, and 
there were still pretty rides and prospects round Lewes; but 
he might now make his autumn journey to Ringmer without seemg 
kites and buzzards, since these had both vanished, nor would he find 
the chough breedmg at Beachy ead, and al] along the Sussex coast. 
It would also be necessary to mention the disappearance of the 
quail, and the growing scarcity of other once abundant species, such 
as the stone plover and curlew, and even of the white owl, which 
no longer inhabited its ancient breeding-place beneath the eaves of 
Selborne Church. 

Finally, after discussing these and various cther matters which 
once engaged his attention, also the little book he gave to the world 
so long ago, there would still remam another subject to be mentioned 
about which I should feel somewhat shy—-namely, the marked differ- 
ence ın manner, perhaps ın feeling, between the old and new writers 
on animal life and nature. Ths subject would be strange to him. 
On going into particulars, he wculd be surprised at the disposition, 
almost amounting to a passion, cf the modern mind to view hfe and 
nature in their eesthetic aspects. This new spint would strike him 
as something odd and exotic, asif the writers had been first artists 
or landscape-gardeners, who hac, as naturalists, retained the habit of 
looking for the picturesque. He would further note that we moderns 
are more emotional than the wrise1s of the past, or, at all events, less 
reticent There ıs no doubt, he would say, that our researches into 
the kingdom of nature produce m us a wonderful pleasure, unlike in 
character and perhaps superior to most others, but this feeling, 
which was undefinable and not to be traced to 1ts source, was pro- 
bably given to us for a secret gratification. If we are curious to 
know its significance, might we not regard ıt as something ancillary 
to our spiritual natures, as a kind of subsidiary conscience, a private 
assurance that in all our researches into the wonderful works of 
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creation we are acting in obedience to a tacit command, or, at all 
events, in harmony with the Divine Will ? 

Ingenious! would be my comment, and possibly to the eighteenth 
century mind ıt would have proved satisfactory. There was some- 
thing to be said in.defence of what appeared to him as new and 
strange in our bocks and methods. Not easily said, unfortunately ; 
since it was not only the expression that was new, but the outlook, 
and something in zhe heart Weare bound as much as ever to facts ; 
we seek for them more and more diligently, knowing that to break 
from them is to be carried away by vainimaginations. All the same, 
facts in themselves are nothing to us: they are important only in 
their relations to other facts and thmgs—to all things, and the essence 
of things, material and spiritual We are not like children gathering 
painted shells and pebbles on a beach; but, whether we know it or 
not, are seeking afzer something beyond and above knowledge. The 
wilderness in which we are sojourners is not our home; it is enough 
that its herbs and roots and wild fruits nourish and give us strength 
to go onward = Intellectual curiosity, with the gratification of the 
individual for only purpose, has no place m this scheme of things as 
we conceive ıt. eart and soul are with the brain in all investiga- 
tion, a truth which some know 1m rare, beautiful intervals, and others 
never, but we are all meanwhile busy with our work, like myriads 
of social insects engaged in raising a structure that was never planned. 
Perhaps we are not so wholly unconscious of our destimies as were 
the patient gatherers of facts of a hundred years ago. Even in one 
brief century the cawn bas come nearer—perhaps a faint whiteness 
in the east has exhilarated us like wine. Undoubtedly we are more 
conscious of many things, both within and without—of the length 
and breadth and depth of nature; of a unity which was hardly 
dreamed of by the dreamers of past ages, a commensalism on earth 
from which the meanest organism is nob excluded For we are no 
longer isolated, standing like starry visitors on a mountain top, sur- 
veying life from the outside; but are on a level with and part and 
parcel of 16; and if the mystery of life daily deepens, it 1s because 
we view 1t more closely and with clearer vision A poet of our age 
has said that in the meanest floweret we may find “ thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears” The poet and prophet 1s not alone m 
this; he expresses & feeling common to all of those who, with our 
wider knowledge, have the passion for nature m their hearts, who go 
to nature, whether for knowledge or inspiration, That there should 
appear in recent literature somethmg of a new spirit, a sympathetic 
feeling which could not possibly have flourished in a former age, 18 
not to be wondered at, considering all that has happened in the 
present century to change the current of men’s thoughts For not 
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- only has the new knowledge wrought in our minds, but has entered, 
‘or is at last entering, into our hearts. 

Having got so far in my apology, a feeling of despair would all at 
once overcome me, at the thought of the vastness of the subject I had 
entered upon. Looking back ıt seems but a little while since the 
introduction of that new element into thought, that “ fiery leaven ” 
which in the end would ‘‘leaven all the hearts of men for ever.” 
But the time was not really so short, the gift had been rejected with 
scorn and bitterness by the mass of mankind at first; it had taken 
‘them years—the years of a generation—to overcome repugnance and 
resentment and accept it. Even so it had wrought a mighty change, 
only this had been in the mind, the change in the heart would 
follow, and ıt was perhaps early to boast of ıt. How was I to 
disclose all this to him? All that I had spoken was but a brief 
exordium, a prelude and note of preparation for what should follow— 
a story immeasurably longer and infinitely more wonderful than that 
which the Ancient Marmer told to the Wedding Guest. It was an 
‘impossible task, 

At length, after an mterval of silence, to ‘me full of trouble, the 
expected note of dissent would come. 

I had told him, he would say, either too much or not enough. No 
doubt there had been a very considerable increase of knowledge since 
his day ; nevertheless, judging from something I had said on the 
hibernation, or torpid condition, of swallows, there was still something 
to learn with regard to the life and conversation of animals. The 
change in the character of modern books about nature, of which I had 
told him, quoting passages—a change in the direction of a more poetic 
and emotional treatment of the subject—he, looking from a distance, 
was inclined to regard as merely a literary fashion of the time. 
Anything so unforeseen, and so umportant as to change the current of 
thought and give to men new ideas about the unity of nature and the 
relation in which we stood towards the inferior creatures, he could not 
understand. It should be remembered that the human race had 
existed some fifty or sixty centuries on the earth, and that since the 
invention of letters men had recorded their observations The increase 
in the body of facts had been, on the whole, gradual and continuous. 
Take the case of the cuckoo Aristotle, more than two thousand years 
ago, gave a fairly accurate account of its habits; and yet in very 
recent years, as I had informed him, new facts relating to the pro- 
creant instincts of this smgular fowl had come to hght. 

After a short imterval of silence I would become conscious of a 
change in him, as 1f a cloud had lifted—-of a quiet smile on his, to 
my earthly eyes, invisible countenance, and he would add: “No, no;° 
you have yourself supplied me with a reason for questioning your 
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views; your statement of them—pardon me for saying it—-struck me 
as somewhat rhapsodical. I refer to your commendations of my 
humble history of the Parish of Selborne. It is gratifying to me to 
hear that this poor httle book is stall ın such good repute, and I have 
been even more pleased at that idea of modern naturalists, so flatter- 
ing to my memory, of a pilgrimage to Selborne; but, if so great a 
change has come over men’s minds as you appear to think, and if 
they have put some new interpretation on nature, ıb is certamly 
curious that I should still have readers,” 

It would be my turn to smile now—~a smile for a smile, and silence 
would follow. And so, with the dispersal of this little cloud, there 
would be an end of the colloquy, and each would go his way; one 
fading back into the grey stones and long grass, the ancient yew-tree, 
the wooded Hanger; the other to pursue his walk to the neighbour- 
ing parish of Liss, beginning to believe, or almost believe, as he went 
that the interview had actually taken place. 

It only remains to say that the smile (my smile) would have been 
at the expense of some modern editors of the famous “ Letters,” 
rather than at that of my interlocutor. They are astonished at Gilbert 
White's vitality, and cannot find a reason for it Why does this 
“ cockleshell of a book,” as one of them has quite recently called it, 
come gaily down to us over a sea full of waves, where so many brave 
barks have foundered? The style is sweet and clear, but a book cannot 
live merely because ıt 1s well written, It is chock-full of facts; but 
the facts have been tested and sifted, and all that were worth keep- 
ing are to be found imcorporated mm scores of standard works on 
natural history. I would humbly suggest that there is no mystery at 
all about it, that the personality of the author 1s thé principal charm 
of the ‘ Letters,” for in spite of his modesty and extreme reticence 
his spirit shines in every page; that the world will not let this little 
book die, not only because it is httle, and well written, and full of 
interesting matter, but chiefly because it is a very delightful human 
document. 


W. H. Hupson. 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


X.——_SCULPTOR. 


HE association between architecture, sculpture, and painting 1s so 
close that the description of their origins, considered as distinct 
from one another, ıs not easy; and those who judge only from the 
relations under which they are found in the remains of early civilisa- 
tions are apt to be misled. Thus Rawlinson remarks that— 
“Sculpture m Egypt was almost entirely ‘architectome,’ and was 
mtended simply, or at any rate mainly, for architectural embellishment. 
. The statues of the gods had their proper places in shrines prepared 
for them . Even the private statues of individuals were mtended for 
ornaments of tombs ” 
Here the implication appears to be thas as, ın historic Egypt, sculpture 
existed in subordination to architecture, 16 thus existed from the 
beginning. This is a mistake There is abundant reason to con- 
clude that everywhere sculpture, under the form of carving in wood, 
preceded architecture, and that the tomb and the temple were subse- 
quent to the image 
In the first volume of ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology ” evidence, sup- 
plied by various peoples, was given proving that in its initial form an 
idol 1s a representation of a dead man. conceived as constantly or occa- 
sionally inhabited by his ghost, to whom are made offerings, prayers 
for aid, and propitiatory ceremonies. Confusion arising in the 
uncritical mind of the savage between the qualities of the original 
and the lıke qualities supposed to accompany a likeness of the original, 
long survived. Its survival was shown among the Egyptians by their 
seemingly strange practice of placing, in a compartment of the tomb, 
a wooden figure (or more than one) intended as an alternative body 
for the spirit of the departed on his return, m case his mummied 
body should have been destroyed. Still more strange is the fact 
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referred to in the volume named above, that among ourselves and! 
other Europeans but a few centuries ago, the effigies of kings and 
princes, gorgeously apparelled, were duly presented with meals for 
some time after death: such effigies being, some or them, still pre- 
served in Westminster Abbey Merely recognising this long persistence 
of the primitive idea, it here concerns us only to note that the making 
of a carved or modelled figure of a dead man, begins ın low stages of 
culture, along with other elements of primitive religion; and that 
thus sculpture has its root in ghost-worship, while the sculptor, in 
his primitive form, is one of the agents of this worship. 

The tomb and the temple are, as is shown in § 137, developed out 
of the shelter for the grave—rude and transitory at first, but even- 
tually becoming refined and permanent; while the statue, which is 
the nucleus of the temple, 1s an elaborated and finished form of the- 
original effigy placed on the grave. The implication is that, as with 
the temple so with the statue, the priest, when not himself the 
executant, as he ıs among savages, remains always the director of the 
executant—the man whose injunctions the sculptor carries out. 


Of evidence to be set down in support of this general proposition 
we may begin with that, relatively small in amount, which is furnished 
by existing uncivilised races 

Concerning the Gold Coast Negroes, Bosman tells us that they 
“generally buld a small cottage or hut... . on the grave,” and 
also that m some parts ‘‘ they place several earthen images on the 
graves” Bastian, writing of the Coast Negroes, says clay figures of 
departed chiefs with their families are placed in groups under the 
village tree. Nothing is added about the makers of these clay 1mages; 
but in another case we find evidence of priestly origin. According 
to Tuckey, a certain fetich-rock on the Congo “1s considered as the 
peculiar residence of Seemhi, the spirit which presides over the river ;” 
and on some of the rocks “are a number of raised figures,” made of - 
some composition which appears “ like stone sculptured ın low relief” 
—rude representations of men, beasts, ships, &c.: ‘ they were said 
to be the work of a learned priest of Nokki, who taught the art to all 
those who chose to pay him.”. 

The Polynesian races yield some evidence: relevant facts are nar- 
rated of the Sandwich Islanders by Cook and Ellis. The one describes 
the burying places as containing many wooden images representing 
their deities, some in huts, others not; and the other tells us that 
“each celebrated ¿u [spirit] was honoured with an image.” That 
these celebrated spirits were originally the ghosts of deceased chiefs, 
is implied by the account given of an alhed Polynesian race, the New 
Zealanders Among these, according to Thomson, the bodies of chiefs, 
in some cases “interred within the houses where they died,” where 
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they were bewailed by relatives for weeks [a rude temple and a rude 
worship |, had “ rude human images, 20 or 49 feet high,” erected as 
monuments to them. Though in neither of these cases are we told 
by whom such images of deceased men were made, yet since of New 
Zealand artısts the best are found among the priests, as asserted by 
Thomson, while Angas tells us that the priest 1s generally the 
operator in the ceremony of tattooing (he being supposed to excel in 
all sorts of carving), the implication 1s that he is the maker of these 
effigles—in the case of chiefs, 1f not in other cases. For while it is 
alleged that the house-posts, rudely representing deceased members of 
an ordinary family, are made by members of the family, we have, in 
the special characters of the effigies made of chiefs, evidence that 
priests have been the executants, Dr. Ferdinand von Hochstetter 
sayS‘— > 

“The carved Maori-figuies, which are met with on the road, are the 

memorials ot chiefs who, while journeying to the restorative baths of Rotorua, 
succumbed to their ls on the road Some of the figures are decked out 
with pieces of clothing or kerchiefs, and the must remarkable feature ın 
them 1s the close imitation of the tattooing of the deceased, by which the 
Maozies are able to recognise for whom the monument has been erected. 
Certain lines are peculiar to the tribe, others to tke family, and again others 
to the mdividual ” 
As the priests are the professional tattooers, probably being also the 
authorities concerning tribal and family marks, it 1s a fair inference 
that they are the makers of these images of chiefs, in which the tribal, 
family, and individual marks are represented. 

Certain usages have been found among the Australians which, if 
not directly relevant, are indirectly relevant At an initiation cere- 
mony ın the Murring tribe, according to Howitt— 

“A similar rude outline of a man im the attrsude of the magic dance, 
being also Daiamiltn, is cut by the old men (wizards) at the ‘ceremonies, 

upon the bark of a tree at the spot where one ot them knocks out the tooth 
ot the novice 

“Aba subsequent stage of the proceedings a similar figure 1s moulded on 

the ground im clay, and 1s surrounded by the natave weapons which Dara- 
miiltin ıs said to have invented ” 
Here the obvious implication is that the traditional hero, Daramiultn, 
is represented by the figures which the wizards (medicine-men or 
priests) make ; while the initiation ceremony 1s the dedication of the 
novice to him, considered as present im the figure: to which figure, 
indeed, a road is marked out on the tree, down which Daramiilin 1s 
supposed to descend to the image. 

By the above-named house-posts which, among the New Zealanders, 
are erected as memorials of members of the family, we are introduced 
to the further set of illustrations furnished by household gods. 
These the accounts of various races ın various parts of the world 
make familar. 
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Concerning the Kalmucks and Mongols, who have such domestic 
idols, Pallas tells us that the priests are the painters, as well as the 
makers of images of copper and clay. 

According to Ellis, the idol-worship of the Malagasy “‘ appears to 
have sprung up in comparatively modern times, and long subsequently 
to the prevalence of the worship of household gods.” But who were 
the makers of either does not appear. 


How it would naturally happen that while, ın the first stages, the 
priest was the actual carver of images, he became, in later stages, the 
director of those who carved them, will be easily understood on remem- 
bering that a kindred relation between the artist and his subordinate 
exists now among ourselves. The modern sculptor does not undertake 
the entire labour of executing his work, but gives the rough idea to 
a skilled assistant who, from time to time instructed in the needful 
alterations, produces a clay model to which his master gives the finished 
form ; the reproduction of the model in marble by another subordinate 
being similarly dealt with by the sculptor Evidently ıt was in some- 
thing like this sense that priests throughout the East were sculptors 
in early days, as some are in our own days. Writing of the Singhalese, 
Tennent says 

“ Like the priesthood of Egypt, those of Ceylon regulated the mode of 

delineating the effigies of their divine teacher by a rigid formulary, with 
which they combined corresponding directions for the drawing of the human 
figure in connection with sacred subjects.” 
From Egypt, here referred to, may be brought not only evidence that 
the sculptured forms of those to be worshipped were prescribed by the 
priests in conformity with the traditions they preserved, but also evi- 
dence that in some cases they were the actual executants. Mentu- 
hotep, a priest of the 12th dynasty, yields an example : 

“Very skilled in artistic work, with his own hand he carned out his 
designs as they ought to be carried out” He “besides was invested with 
1eligious functions,” and “ was the alter ego of the kung” Has inscription 
says ‘¢*Iit was who arranged the work for the building of the temple’ ” 
An inscription of the 18th dynasty refers to one Bek, architect of 
Amenhotep IY , who, being described as “ the follower of the divine 
benefactor,” was apparently a priest, and who was both an executant 
and a supervisor of others’ work. He is referred to as— 

“overseer of the works at the red mountain, an artist and teacher of the 
king himself, an overseer of the sculptors from life at the grand monuments 
of the king for the temple of the sun’s disk ” 

A further fact is given. Bek says of himself: “ My lord promoted 
me to be chief architect, I immortalized the name of the king. .. . . 
[{ caused] to be made two portrait-statues of noble hard stone in this 
his great building. It is like heaven. ... Thus I executed these 
works of art, his statues.” 
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What evidence Greek records yield, though not extensive, is to the 
point Curtius, who, referring to actions of the singers and composers 
of hymns as well as to those cf the plastic artists, says that “the 
service of the temple comprehends the whole variety of these efforts,” 
also says that “the earliest sculptors were persons of a sacerdotal 
character.” On another page hea adds, concerning sculpture— 

“m this domain of artistic activity, all things were bound by the decrees of 
the priests and by close relations wich religion . . They [the artists] were 
regarded as persons ım the service of the divine religion ” 

The extent to which sculpture subserved religious purposes may be 
judged from the statement of Mahaffy that— 

“ The greatest sculptors, painters, and architects had lavished labour and 

design upon the buildings [ot the oracle at Delphi] Though Nero had carried 
off 500 bronze statues, the travelle: estimated the remaiming works of art 
at 3000, and yet these seem to have been almost all statues ” 
As showing the course of professional development ıt may be remarked 
that though, in archaic Greek sculpture, the modes of representing the 
various deities were, as in Egypt and India, so completely fixed m 
respect of attitudes, clothing, and appurtenances that change was 
sacrilege, the art of the sculptor, thus prevented from growing while 
his semi-priestly function was under priestly control, simultaneously 
began to acquire freedom ana to lose its sacred character when, 
in such places as the pediments of temples, figures other than 
divine, and subjects other than those of worship, came to be repre- 
sented. Apparently through transition of this kind ıt was that 
sculpture became secularised. Men engaged in chiselling out statues 
and reliefs ın fulfilment of priestly dictates were regarded simply as a 
superior class of artisans, and did not receive credit as artists. But 
when, no longer thus entirely controlled, they executed works inde- 
pendently, they gained applausa by their artistic skill, and ‘‘ became 
prominent celebrities, whose studios were frequented by kings.” 

To the reasons, already more than once suggested, why in Rome 
the normal development of the profession was broken or obscured 
may be added, ın respect of the profession of sculptor, a special reason. 
Says Mommsen — i 

“ The ongmal Roman worship had no images of the gods, or houses set 
apart for them, and, although tha god was at an carly period worshipped 
in Latium, probably in imitation of the Greeks, by means of an image, and 
had a httle chapel (aedzewla) built for him, such a figurative 1epresentation 
was reckoned contiary to the laws of Numa ” 

The appended remark that the. representation of the gods was 
“ generally regarded as an impure and foreign innovation” appears 
to be in harmony with the statament of Duruy. 

“ Even after the Tarquins, tne images of the gods, the work of Etruscan 


aitists, were still made only in wocd or clay, like chat of Jupiter in the 
Capitol, and like the quadriga plazed on the top of the temple ” 
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The contempt felt by the Romans for every other occupation than the 
military, and the consequent contempt for art and artists imported 
from conquered peoples, resulted in the fact that in the time of the 
Cæsars sculptors and painters “ were generally either slaves or freed- 
men.” Probably the only concern the prests had with sculpture 
was when prescribing the mode in which this or that god should be 
represented, 


Such records as have come down to us from early Christian times 
illustrate the general law of evolution in the respect that they show 
how httle the arts of design were at first specialised. It has been 
often remarked that ın days comparatively modern, separation of the 
various kinds of mental activity was much less marked than if has 
since become instance the fact that Leonardo da Vinci was man of 
science as well as artist ; instance the fact that Michael Angelo was 
at once poet, architect, sculptor, and painter. This union of functions 
seems to have been still more the rule ın preceding ages. Evidence 
about the sculptor’s art 1s mingled with evidence about kindred arts. 
Says Eméric-David—‘ The same masters were goldsmiths, architects, 
painters, sculptors, and sometimes poets, as well as bemg abbots, or 
even bishops.” Of the Gallo-Franks, Challamel says that the industrial 
art by pre-eminence was gold-working; the great artists in ıt were 
monks, or, at least, clerics, the great schools of ıt were monasteries; and 
it was for the use of the churches—ecclesiastical vestments and decora- 
tions, funeral monuments, &c. In the last part of this statement we 
see the implication that the sculpturing of figures on monuments was 
a priestly occupation This 1s also implied by the statement of 
Eméric-David that ım the tenth century Hugues, monk of Moustier- 
en-Der, was painter and statuary. Further proofs that miscellaneous 
art-works were carried on by the clerical class is piven by Lacroix 
and Seré, who say that early in the eleventh century a monk, named 
Odoram, executed shrines and crnerfixes in gold and silver and 
precious stones In the middle of the twelfth century another monk, 
Theophilus, was at once paimter of manuscripts, glass-stamer, and 
enamelling goldsmith. 

Concerning these relationships in England during early days, I 
find no evidence ‘The first relevant statements refer to times in 
which the plastic arts, which no doubt were all along shared in by 
those lay-assistants who did the rough work under clerical direction 
—such as chiselling out monuments im the rough according to order 
—~had lapsed entirely into the hands of these lay-assistants. Having 
been in the preceding times nothing but skilful artisans, their work, 
when it came to be monopolised by them, was for a long time regarded 
as artisan-work, Hence the statement that— 


“‘ Previously to the reign of Charles I. the sculptor seems hardly to have 
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been considered an artist Nicholas Stone was the sculptor most in vogue’ 
He was master mason to the king” 

I may add that in early days, monks—St. Dunstan being an example 
—occupied themselves in executing the details of ecclesiastical buld- 
ings—the foliations of windows, screens, and the like. It is sad 
that when sculpturing the heads used for gargoyles, they sometimes 
amused themselves by caricaturing one another. 

Recent stages in the development of sculpture are not easy to 
trace But there seems to have occurred in modern times a process 
parallel to that which we saw occurred in Greece. During the first 
stages in the secularisation of his business the carver of marble 
carried with him the character previously established—he was a superior 
artisan. Only in course of time as his skill was employed for other 
than sacred purposes, did he become independent and begin to gain 
reputation as an artist. And his position has risen along with the 
devotion of his efforts more and more to subjects unconnected with 
religion. 

Let ıt be observed, however, that even still sculpture retains in con- 
siderable measure its primitive character as an ancillary to ancestor- 
worship. A carved marble effigy in a Christian Church differs but 
little in meaning from a carved wooden figure of a dead man placed 
on his grave in savage and semi-civilised societies In either case 
the having an image made, and the subsequent conduct ım presence 
of it, imply the same prompting sentiment: there is always more or 
less of awe or respect Moreover, sculpture continues to be largely 
employed for the expression of this sentiment, not m churches only, 
but in houses. The preservation of a bust by descendants commonly 
implies recognition of worth in the original, and is thus in a faint 
way an act of worth-ship. 

Hence only that kind of sculpture which is not devoted to the 
representation of deceased persons, either in public or private edi- 
fices, or ın open places, can be considered as absolutely secularised. 
One who takes his subjects from ancient myth, or history, or from 
the life around, may be considered as alone the sculptor who has lost 
all trace of the original priestly character. 

With recognition of the completed process of differentiation there 
is nothing here to jom respecting the process of integration Sculptors 
have not yet become sufficiently numerous to form entirely independent 
unions Such combination as has arisen among them we shall have 
to recognise in the next chapter, in association with the combinations 
of painters. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


GERMAN INTRIGUES IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


NGLISHMEN have long known that they are not beloved 
abroad——prosperous nations seldom are; but 1t has surprised 
the most phlegmatic of them to find how widely envied they are. 
Occasional outbreaks of Anglophobia in certain quarters are taken as 
a matter of course. If the French were to let a month or two pass 
without discovering a new proof of our arrogance and rapacity we 
should have reason to fear that our lively neighbours were napping, 
When anything goes wrong in the East, the first thought of the Pan- 
slavist press is that we must be at the bottom of it, and anti-Hnglish 
diatribes are discharged accordingly On the eve of a Presidential 
election in the United States the trump card for a candidate to play 
is to discover that, somewhere or other between Cape Horn and the 
North Pole, John Bull has been disrespectful to the American Eagle. 
All that we had grown accustomed to. We had even begun to 
realise of late that Anglophobia was spreading in Europe, especially 
among our old friends and commercial rivals, the Germans But few 
of us can have suspected the existence of so many powder-magazines 
of bad temper as have expicded all around us lately. 

In Germany Prince Bismarck set the fashion of fostering an anti- 
English prejudice for diplomatic reasons It was part of the price 
he was prepaied to pay to keep Russia out of the arms of France 
When he and his policy were suddenly shelved, a change for the 
better was inaugurated by the young Emperor For a time he over- 
whelmed us with his effusive amiability Well for us that ıb did not 
turn our heads, but was accepted cautiously and with a certain amount 
of reserve. It was too much of a personal whim, which his people 
did not share with him. Their political, commercial, and social 
antipathies continued as strong es ever, or, rather, they went on 
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silently intensifying Prince Bismarck’s interpretation of the national 
feeling was, unfortunately, more correct than the Emperor’s, and 
since the ex-Chancellor’s return to favour his influence in this, as in 
other matters, has visibly got the upper hand again The anti-Hnglish 
elements in German society, released from almost the only curb they 
had ever felt, have had free scope. If they had remained nebulous 
and diffused, without defimte channels of expression, they might, ın 
German phraseology, never have passed the subjective stage. But 
nowadays there is always somebody lying in wait to exploit popular 
feeling for his own ends. Whenever he finds a public sentiment to 
suit his purpose he is quick to organise and exploit it. Politicians, 
professional patriots, class agitators, labour leaders, up-to-date jour- 
nalists never miss a chance to put themselves at the head of a 
movement which promises them half a day’s notoriety. Long-headed 
financiers are equally keen to get ın behind it and pull the wires, so 
that their chestnuts may be roasted for nothing in the resulting 
flames 

Every country is afflicted with such firebrands, and the phlegmatic 
Germans are not free from them. They have a colonial party as 
rabid as M Deloncle, and, if anything, more Anglophobist Their 
foreign trade, which they learned from us, and are pushing every- 
where at our expense, has created a strong anti-English class of 
boundless stomach and most sensitive pocket. Their high finance in 
Berlin, which was formerly thankful for a share of London business, 
is now bent on having everything to itself, and much that it gets 
we need hardly grudge to ıb. Some years ago a Berlin group, headed 
by the Deutsche Bank, and supported, we regret to think, by Enghsh- 
men in Constantinople, who might have had more respect for their 
national traditions, made a successful attempt to cut out all rival 
concession hunters at the Porte. Success in such a despicable com- 
petition was not much to be proud of, and the Berlin financiers may 
wish now they had not been quite so fortunate Under their various 
concessions they have spent in Anatolia millions of money, chiefly 
German, but some of it English. The Armenian crisis overtook 
them when they were half way through a very extensive scheme of 
railways, which were to form an overland route from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf They were pleased to regard it as a flank 
movement of English diplomacy directed specially against them, 

There were thus secret reasons for German hostility to the 
Armenian movement. It proved very embarrassing to their railway 
and other operations in Anatolia, while behind ıt lay the still more 
dangerous risk of Russian interference in the near future A Russian 
occupation of Armenia is the last thing in the world the Germans 
would care to see, Such a solution of the Eastern question would 
suit them badly. Still less does it suit them to discuss the painful 
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subject with Russia. Her goodwill, however negative and ambigu- 
ous, is indispensable to them at present, and must be secured at all 
hazards, There is no reason, however, why they should not vent 
their iul-temper on us for having brought the Armenian crisis ypon 
them, as they profess to believe that we did. Lord Rosebery they 
politely charged with starting ut ın order to furnish his Nonconformist 
auxilaries with a congenial rallying-cry for the last General Elec- 
tion. To their great disgust, Lord Salisbury continued the same 
policy, and they grew even more angry with him than with his pre- 
decessor, 

The injury done to German interests in Anatolia has no doubt 
been serious ; hut1t was a risk German financiers ought to have fore- 
seen If their resentment had any Justification ıt should have been 
directed against Turkish misgovernment, the true cause of the crisis, 
and not against the Powers who were endeavouring to apply the only 
possible remedy. But ıt has been the ironical fate of Germany in recent 
years to find herself oftener ranged on the side of political abuses 
than of reforms. The exigencies of third-rate foreign finance, which 
panders to the corruption of semi-bankrupt States, seem to have 
relaxed her ideas of political morality. Her Press, with honourable 
exceptions, 1s largely edited from the Bourse, and the sarcasm is not 
wholly pomtless: “Scratch a Berl editor and you will find a Jew.” 
Both in the foreign and the domestic politics of the Empire Bourse 
influence 1s much more powerful than in this country. The colonial 
crusade, which has saddled the Empire with so many military garrisons 
in Africa, was not prompted by any genuine aspiration of the people 
for German colonisation When Germans emigrate they seldom desire 
to take their domestic institutions along with them. ‘They prefer 
other colonies to their own, and show a strong partiality for the 
institutions of the “isolated” and ‘‘ decadent” British Empire; an 
unmistakable compliment to British rule which is by no means 
appreciated at Berlin. In default of bond jide settlers German colonies 
have so far been mere hunting grounds for ambitious soldiers and 
gieedy concession-hunters Of the latter, Germany has produced a 
larger crop, both Jews and Gentiles, than any other race under the sun. 
And the Boers have had their share of them. The Emperor William’s 
telegram to President Kruger gave no greater delight to any one 
than to the German lobbyists who haunt the Raad at Pretoria 

The Germans are the youngest of colonising nations, and they have 
so far been least successful. Comurg late in the field, they had to be 
content at fist with the leavings of other nations , but their content- 
ment was of short duration It soon turned into envy of their more 
fortunate predecessors, and not a passive envy merely. They became 
aggressive and uncomfortable neighbours, especially to us, who offered 
them the largest surface for squeezing. It is only ten years since 
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they joined in the scramble for Africa, and in that period we have 
had no end of frontier conventions to make with them Hardly a 
colony they possess but has been repeatedly enlarged or improved at 
other people’s cost, merely to keep them quiet. In the Zanzibar 
Convention of 1890 16 was hastily assumed that 4 complete settlement 
of all disputes had been made with them, and, to seal it, the island 
of Heligoland was iestored by us to the German Empire with a magna- 
nimity which we have little reason to be proud of to-day. Had there 
been equal magnaninuty on their side the Zanzibar Convention would 
have made us good friends in Africa for all time commg It was 
intended to provide for every contingency that could possibly arise in 
our future relations ; but ıt overlooked a rather important one—the 
strength of the colonial fever in Germany, and of the greed, military 
and commercial, which 16 had excited. 

The Zanzibar Convention, efter delimiting the various protectorates 
of the two Powers, bound them by a reciprocal engagement not to 
interfere with each other Neither Power “was to make acquisitions, 
conclude treaties, accept sovereign rights or protectorates, nor hinder 
the extension of influence in the sphere of the other” That under- 
taking, stated ın the most comprehensive terms, excluded Germany 
from interference of any kind in the territories assigned to Great 
Britain, either expressly or by implication One of these territories 
was the Transvaal Republic, in which we had then, and still have, 
rights of suzerainty under the London Convention of 1884. The 
latter were as well known then as they are now. The German 
Government was fully aware of them, for President Kruger himself 
had visited Berlin after signing the Convention He had had an 
audience of the late Emperor William and bespoken his sympathy 
for his “ young country,” without, however, any immediate result. 
The Convention of 1884 provoked no protest from Germany or any 
other Government when ıb was framed. Age, no objection was 
taken to ıt ın 1890, and the non-interference cause of the Zanzibar 
Convention was, in effect, a recognition of 1b by Germany. 

If any objection had been raised by Germany at the proper time ıt 
could have been pointed out to her that our legal status in the 
Transvaal was exactly the same as she had assumed in her own 
protectorates In her treaties with native chiefs she binds them to 
enter into no engagements with foreign Powers, except through the 
German authorities. That is the form generally used ın treaties with 
native chiefs, and ıt evidently suggested the limited suzerainty 
adopted ın the compromise between Lord Derby and President Kruger 
in 1884. Germany had herself entered into several such treaties, 
and ıb is to be presumed that she knew what they meant The 
suzerainty which in 1881 had been general was in 1884 reduced to a 
right of veto on foreign engagements entered into by the Transvaal 
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Republic. It 1s the most important right the British Crown has over 
its self-governing colonies, the only extension ın their case being that 
it can veto domestic legislation as well as foreign treaties. As to the 
latter there can be no controversy. It forbids the Transvaal Republic 
to hold relations of any kind with a foreign State without the approval 
of the British Government. In entermg into such relations, as there 
can no longer be any doubt they have done, the German Government 
and President Kruger have both violated distinct obligations to this 
country Germany has intruded where the plainest rules of mter- 
national law said she had no right to go, where she had by the 
Convention of 1890 pledged herself not to go, and where she could 
not have gone had neighbourly feeling had any influence with her 
What can have drawn her into so unfmendly a course? Two 
motives, we believe—one political and the other commercial. The 
second seems to have been the stronger of the two, and might have 
proved equally mischievous without the first, which furnished oppor- 
tunities rather than causes. German intrigues in the Transvaal may 
go back considerably farther than is yet suspected. If they did not 
originate with the Congo Convention of 1894, they were no doubt 
stimulated by it. The Rosebery Cabinet, while under the glamour of 
the Rhodes boom, more than once paid tribute to 1t by diplomatic coups 
which did not always come off well ‘The happy thought of leasing 
from the Congo State a strip of territory along its boundary with 
German East Africa was Rhodesian all over. Its parentage was at 
once detected at Berlin and resented accordingly With quite unneces- 
sary warmth Germany protested, and the happy thought was dropped 
The Germans plumed themselves on their diplomatic success, and they 
might well have been satisfied with it without cherishing malice 
afterwards But they had already a strong indictment agamst Mr 
Rhodes, and 15 became a principle of their African policy to get even 
with him. In the Transvaal they found a promising field for unoffi- 
cia! reprisals, Individual enterprise opened the way, and the 
Government followed when the ground had been prepared for it. 
Germans first appeared in the Transvaal in the comparatively 
harmless character of mining financiers, In a list of Rand capitalists 
the most striking feature is the large percentage of German names. 
Werner, Eckstein, Beit, Neumann, Mosenthal, Adler, Albu—all ranking 
high among Kafir millionaires. Next to the Jews, perhaps they are 
the most numerous. Compared with the international contingent, the 
purely English section 1s small and select. But for the Germans at 
Johannesburg it must be said that up to a certam point they co-ope- 
rated loyally with the other nationalities in protesting against Boer 
oppression. At Pretoria they worked much more for their own 
hand, and in a way which Englishmen are loth to emulate. As con~ 
cession hunters they have been unapproachable. Having got on the 
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right side of the President and the Raad, they had only to help 
themselves to whatever they wanted One monopoly after another 
they suggested, engineered through the Raad, floated in Europe, and 
are now making fortunes out of both for themselves and their Boer 
friends 

One of the best known of a long series of Kruger concessions 1s 
the dynamite monopoly shared by the Nobel Company with Mr 
Lippert of Hamburg, a thoroughgoing partisan of things as they are 
in the best of all possible republics, Mr Lippert was formeily a 
merchant in Hamburg with business connections ın South Africa. 
Through them he had early knowledge of the diamond-fields at Kim- 
berley, and again of the gold-fields ın the Transvaal. When the 
question of the dynamite supply was being agitated, he made good 
use of his influence at Pretoria, and afte: a prolonged struggle with 
rival makers he and the Nobel Company joined forces They secured 
a practically exclusive right to import dynamite and sell it at ex- 
orbitant prices duly fixed ın the concession. To work it they formed 
a company with a capital of £450,000 in shares, and £150,000 in 
debentures, The capital was divided as follows: 


The Nobel Company : . £220,000 
South Afncan Explosives a £183,000 
E Lippert. . .« £25,000 
Sundry persons unknown . E g . £22,000 

£450,000 


Mr. Lippert took toll in the form of royalties at the rate of 6s. 
per case for himself, 2s per case for his friends Lewis and Marks, and 
a special 2s per case (limited to three years) for “certain pérsons 
at Pretoria” The practical effect of the dynamite monopoly ıs that 
every mining company ın the Republic has to pay 20 or 30 per cent. 
more than the best explosive—Ardeer, for example—would cost in a 
free market, 

Whisky 1s another monopoly among the Boers, and ıt also pays 
toll at Pretoria. This concession 1s held and exercised by the 
Erste Fabrike Hatherley Distillery Company. It has a capital 
of £300,000 ın shares, and £100,000 ın debentures, on which it 
already earns a profit of between £70,000 and £80,000 a year A 
dividend of 20 per cent. was paid for the year ended in June last, 
and an increase of £100,000 on the capital was authorised. The 
shares have sold here up to £4, and even in the recent collapse they 
did not fall below 22. The concession, as it stands to-day, must be 
worth over a million sterling to its owners, the bulk of whick 
Johannesburg has again to pay for In its balance sheet the Company 
carries an item of £122,319 marked ın plain figures, “ For concession 
and good will.” 
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The above monopolies are not by any means the finest plums the 
Raad has had to discribute They have been selected as typical 
examples because they are best known im this country. Many more 
have been financed at home Waterworks, brickworks, collier1es— 
all bring grst to the mull, and the Germans are the tavonied 
millers Contracts for public works go through the same process, 
and the lon’s share of them falls into German hands. In a recent 
case, the electric lighting of Pretoria, ıt was announced in the 
advertisement that no English need apply That, too, will be “ made 
in Germany” A particularly big plum now ıs mpening for the 
punishment of the Uitlanders and the benefit of the Pretoria ring It 
is nothing less than a monopoly of the cyanide process in the whole 
Republic If 16 should be realised, the cost of producing gold may 
be increased by five or ten per cent., but what spoil for the happy 
family at Pretoria, who will have the enjoyment of the royalties! 

But these are not tke most embarrassing subjects the Germans have 
laid hands on. Concessions affect only particular industries, as a rule ; 
a monopolist railway system strangles the whole trade of the country. 
The Germans have got their hands on that also Nota mile of rail- 
way has been permitted to be built in the Transvaal except by one 
company, which is now virtually controlled from Berlm In justice 
to President Kruger, 1t must be admitted that the latter condition is 
none of his doing, and was not originally intended by him. The 
Netherlands Railway Company, the only institution of its kind in the 
Republic, has its nominal headquarters in Amsterdam. It was orga- 
nised there by Dutch capitalists, at the mstance of President Kruger 
when he visited Holland in 1884, A Netherlands bank had been 
previously formed by the same group for Transvaal business; but 
neither the 1eilway nor the bank made much headway while in Dutch 
hands. Berlin speculators saw their chance and acquired a large 
interest m the property for a mere song. With 4 coolness bordering 
on the sublime, they afterwards invited London to join in a loan, 
guaranteed by the Transvaal Government, for completimg the line. 
Of course London could not resist, and these railway bonds created 
by Germans to enable the Boers to divert all the traffic they could 
from our own Natal and Cape Colony lines, are largely held by 
British Investors at this moment. Such ıs the catholicity—and 
stupidity——of British finance ! 

British protectorates, like other British territories, are as open to 
foreigners as to her Majesty’s own subjects They are welcome to 
settle anywhere, to hold property, to cultivate, to trade, and to make 
as much money as they honestly can. But it has never been 
expected outside of the Transvaal Republic that we should allow them 
to set up iniquitous monopolies against ourselves. The spectacle 
cannot, we think, be paralleled in any other country of a gang of 
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foreign speculators throttling all the staple industries, controlling the 
one railway system, and levying toll on the whole community. That 
more than anything else goaded the Uitlanders into revolt. The men 
of Johannesburg, who worked the mimes and produced all the wealth 
that the Boers and the German monopolists wallowed in, claimed 
. nothing but the simplest rights of citizenship. They asked only for the 
power of self-defence against jobbery and misgovernment, which the 
meanest of Central American republics would grant, im theory, at least 
They had by their heavily taxed labour reared on the naked veldt a 
flourishing city, where they desired to live peaceably, under laws in 
which they might have some voice, and institutions adapted ın some 
degree, however small, to their needs. They were persistently refused 
everything, and at every fresh attempt the “ dopper Boers” only 
hardened their hearts the more against them At last they were for- 
bidden even to meet in public except under restrictions almost pro- 
hibitive. An assembly of more than six persons was declared to be 
a public meeting punishable as a police offence. 

Considering how much they have had to bear, the Uitlanders have 
not been harsh in their judgment of the Boers. Up to a certain 
pomt great patience and self-restraint were exercised. Even now 
there is no strong animosity expressed against the Boers. They get 
credit for being quite honest and conscientious in their resistance of 
innovations. They have always regarded the gold-fields as a tem- 
porary interruption of their pastoral lives, which are to be resumed 
again as soon as the gold-seekers have been starved out It is stall 
difficult for them to realise that Johannesburg has come to stay with 
them, whether they like it or not. Their position, however wrong- 
headed and unjust to the majority of the population, ıs at least 
consistent But what of their German abettors ın this absurd struggle 
to turn back the hands of the clock? Either they endorse the Boer 
theory of government by the minority, or they don’t care a rush how 
the country is governed, or what becomes of 16, so long as plenty of 
spoil flows into their pockets. If the former, ıt was hardly polite in 
them to select a British protectorate for the exercise of their Bis- 
marckian ideas One might have thought that they had opportunities 
enough at home If the latter, they are domg very doubtful honour 
to the German name in the eyes of the world. 

Of all the nationalities crowded together on the Rand in a Boer- 
ridden anarchy the Germans alone have not had a single word to say 
for civilisation and self-government. Their chief thoughts have been 
to share the plunder of Boer monopolies and to do all the harm they 
could to the British people, whose legal rights they first violated by 
stealth and then openly challenged. We now know at least what 1s 
the real motive and object of the challenge. It has yet to be seen, 
perhaps, what proportion of the Germans at home will take up the 
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cause of their shady brethren in the Transvaal, and to what extent 
they are prepared to support it. A still moreimportant pomt to clear 
up 1s what knowledge the German Government actually possessed of 
the proceedings of its subjects at Pretoria who started the flirtation 
with President Kruger that had the Emperor William’s telegram for 
a dramatic climax. How far the flirtation was carried we have had 
independent evidence from Lisbon to the effect that at the first news 
of Jameson’s raid, 4f not sooner, application was made to the Portuguese 
Government for permission to send German marines through its 
territory en route to Johannesburg. 

Regardless of the innocent explanation that-nothing was intended 
beyond the protection of the German consulate and German subjects, 
Portugal loyally refused the extraordinary request, and the Berlin 
press now naively affects to consider the incident closed. Lord 
Salisbury is not likely to consider it sc. On behalf of her Majesty, 
he is entitled to claim explanations of an act so unfmendly and dis- 
courteous, and one which mischance alons prevented from becoming an 
act of war The request made tothe Portuguese Government behind 
eur backs was ın the highest degree irregular and msulting The 
circumstances which led up to 16 are as important for us to ascertain 
as the origin of Jameson’s expedition. If there was plotting on the 
west side of the Transvaal, was everything fair and straight on the 
east side? The two questions may afect each other in some yet 
unexpected way. Let us not, however, prejudge the Emperor William 
as he loftaly and summarıly preyudged Jameson. The recent develop- 
ments of German diplomacy at Pretoria cannot be pronounced on off- 
hand ‘There has certainly been something strange and sinister about 
them which cannot be allowed to pass altogether unobserved. Events 
which seemed unimportant at the time may, ın the light of later 
information, acquire new significance. 

Looking back, ıb seems curious that a German warship should 
have been kept sweltermmg for months off the pestilential coast of 
Delagoa Bay. Germany had, so far as is known, no particular 
question to settle with the Portuguese, and after the afar at 
Kionga Bay, eighteen months ago, the Portuguese were not likely to 
regard the See Adler as a very friendly visitor, They still have a 
sore recollection of the hıgh-handed attack made on their Kionga 
Bay settlement by a German force professedly in pursuit of smugglers 
and slave dealers. The Portuguese Government protested vigorously, 
but at Berlin they were cynically requested to first prove their title. 
This may help to explain the cold reception given the other day at 
Lisbon to the Emperor's request for facilities of trespass on British 
territory. Portugal is herself a recent snfferer from German methods 
of colonial enterprise, and her friendly neutrality toward us may be 
taken as perfectly sincere seeing she has her reasons for it. 
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But the German marines had a sight of the Transvaal without 
asking leave of either of the disowned suzerains. A large party of 
them visited Pretoria not many months ago, and were royally enter- 
tained as guests of the Republic. By that time the entente cordrale 
seems to have made considerable progress, A year ago it was so far 
advanced that President Kruger and his son-in-law, Dr. Leyds, now 
in Berlin, attended a banquet given by the German Consul in honour 
of the Emperor's birthday (January 1895) His health was, of course, 
drank, and, in reply, he made a very philo-German speech, which 
ought to have attracted more atttention at the time than it did. 
Referring to the recent difficulty about commandeering British sub- 
jects, he said: “ J know I may count on the Germans wn future, and 
I hope Transvaalers will do ther best to strengthen and foster the 
Jruendship existing between them.” That sentiment must have had a 
special meaning, well understood, perhaps, by the company; for at 
the close of his speech it was repeated, in still more significant 
terms: “It ıs my wish,’ he said, “to continue those peaceful 
relations, and I wish also to give Germany all the support a little 
child can give to a grown up-man. The time s coming for our 
freendship to be more firmly established than ever.” 

Men lıke President Kruger do not speak that way out of mere 
compliment. There must have been something in the background— 
a personal understanding with Germany, a hope held out from Berlin 
of help in case of need, or it may be even a formal agreement as to 
certain eventualities which were already anticipated It has been 
alleged on credible authority that a secret treaty with Germany was 
entered mto so long ago as 1885. The form is not important. The 
loyalty we have received from the German Government in the Trans- 
vaal sufficiently condemns itself 1f we assume only the vaguest sort 
of engagement to have been entered into Between Berlin and 
Pretoria secret relations seem to have existed for at least a year past 
which were not consistent on either side with honourable respect for 
the Convention of 1884. The document which the Germans were 
threatening the other day to tear up they may already have treated 
as torn up and donewith. Who knows? ‘There are more mysteries 
in the recent history of the Transvaal than the Jameson raid or the 
Johannesburg revolt, The imperial telegram to Mr. Kruger may 
not have been so impulsive after all The occasion for ıt may have 
been long foreseen and provided for im every detail, down to the 
landing of the German marines and the formal repudiation at Pretoria 
of the 1884 Convention 

Some stiong bond of union had drawn the two Governments 
together, and ıt may not be far to seek. The Emperor and the 
Boer leader had a common béte nowre—Mr Rhodes, His masterful 
ambition and his all-deyouring energy alarmed both of them, ‘The 
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rapidity with which he had overrun and annexed Mashonaland to the 
British Empire induced them to regard him as a South African 
Napoleon, who would be always thirsting for fresh conquests. They 
made sure that the Transvaal was the next victim marked out, and a plan 
may have been formed to take advantage of every or any eventuality. 

Though appearances are against Mr. Rhodes at the moment, there 
is not a shred of direct proof agaist him as yet His emphatic denial 
of complicity in the raid must be accepted as at least primá facie prob- 
ability that he may be able to clear himself. It 1s greatly strengthened 
by the memorial of the Chartered Company to the British Govern- 
ment praying ior a thorough inquiry mto the circumstances out of 
which the expedition arose Mr. Rhodes’ countrymen will suspend their 
judgment on him till they have heard his defence. They wil! have more 
patience than the Emperor Wilham and President Kruger, who credited 
him with criminal mtentions long before there was any crime committed. 
Months ago they had made up their minds for a collision with Mr. 
Rhodes and the Chartered Company. Much more to his surprise, 
perhaps, than to theirs the collision came, and found them prepared 
for it at every pomt’ the only paople, indeed, who were not utterly 
unprepared for it. If there had been half as much foresight at 
Johannesburg as at Pretoria how different might have been the issue! 

As between England and Germany, the raid was a purely domestic 
madent. It might have been made from one British colony into 
another, Our own Government had shown no indisposition or 
inability to deal with ıb. On the contrary, at the earliest moment 16 
had taken emphatic measures to prevent any violation of tha domestic 
rights of the Boers Mr. Chamberlain’s promptitude and good faith 
in that respect have been universally acknowledged, and even the 
German press could not withhold a grudging tribute to his statesman- 
like decision After the catastrophe equal promptitude and frankness 
were shown in meeting the consequences of the disastrous error. 

But fast as these sorrowful events moved, they were too slow for 
the Boer-loving Kaiser. His too obviously prearranged coup could 
brook no delay. The moment he received the welcome news of 
Jameson’s defeat he hurried up from Potsdam to Berlin and sum- 
moned the Impenal Chancellor, the Foreign Secretary, the Chief of 
the Admiralty, and two other heads of naval offices, to a conference. 
The telegram to President Kruger was then decided on and pre- 
sumedly framed under ihe Emperors own eye, if not by his own 
hand. It went forth as an official act of the German Government, 
done on the Emperor’s initiative, and therefore in a special sense his 
own policy If it could have been charitably ascribed to hasty 
impulse, its painful effect might in course of time have passed away. 
But the retrospect above given of the strange proceedings ın Pretoria, 
which had foreshadowed it, excludes that assumption. A similar 
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retrospect of events at Berl furmshes further indications of pre- 
arrangement. Mr Iappert and other privileged financiers of the 
Republic had kept the Colonisation Society, and through ıt the 
Imperial Chancellor, well posted as to the progress of the Uitlander 
movement Several weeks before the crisis, President Kruger’s son- 
in-law, Dr. Leyds, had arrived at Berlin, ostensibly for medical 
advice about his eyes, but possibly also to be at hand when needed. 
He did not hold completely aloof from the Foreign Office, nor was he 
treated there as a casual visttor A more discreet and confidential 
channel of communication with Pretoria could not have been desired 
in the critical days which so soon followed his arrival ın Berlin. 

It is now pretty certain that fom an early stage of the Untlander 
agitation, President Kruger had agents all over the frontier watching 
the movements of the Chartered forces. Jameson and his dare-devil 
tioopers had been poor conspirators Wearing their hearts on their 
sleeves, and taking little trouble to disguise their opinions of the 
situation at Johannesburg, they never suspected that the Boers were 
at their elbow all the time. Oom Paul seemed to be boasting when, 
a few days before the raid, ke said to an interviewer that he was only 
waiting for the tortoise to put his head out far enough in order to 
give ıt a sharp and decisive stroke; but that homely remark exactly 
described the tactics he had been pursuing. He sat at Pretona 
watching Jameson’s preparations, and in his letters to Dr Leyds they 
were not unlikely referred to now and then ‘This much 18 certain, 
that Jameson had no sooner entered the Transvaal than a telegiam 
to Berlin announced the fact By the same route the first news of 
his defeat reached Europe, And while we who were chiefly concerned 
ın the event waited anxiously for information, which did not come till 
days after, the Emperor William hastened to act on his early and 
special mtelligence in the way now known to the world! 

The intrigue between Berlin and Pretoria has revealed itself beyond 
doubt. The principal parties tacitly acknowledge ıt President 
Kruger has declared openly and publicly that he counted on Germany’s 
help, and he did not get ıb without asking for ıt. In doimg so he 
committed a breach of tha Convention of 1884 as direct, if not as 
violent, as that of the Chartered Company Since Mr. Rhodes 
launched his ill-starred confederation programme, Com Paul and he have 
been playing a desperate game of diamond-cut-diamond, in which Mr. 
Rhodes has been as completely worsted as his friend Jameson. The 
South African Colossus may have been an overrated man——that is a 
question to be decided hereafter But certainly his Boer rival has 
been much underrated Oom Paul appears to have outwitted all the 
Cape politicians, and up to a certain point the Colonial Office itself in 
his favourite game of lyirg low While Mr Rhodes was threatening 
him with confederation, he was digging a hole for Mr. Rhodes 1n quite 
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another part of the world He played Berlin off against Cape Town, 
and he has scored for the time being; but by no means finally 

We are far from having heard the last of ıt yet, Jameson may have 
dashed himself and his starving men ın vain against Boer entrench- 
ments Mr. Rhodes may have lost the imperial stake he played for. 
His Chartered Company may have to relinquish its golden dreams, but 
Great Britain will still have something to say about the Transvaal, 
and will not lack competent men to say it for her. So far Mr. 
Chamberlain has been a worthy spokesman of his country, and he 
never spoke better than in his terse reply to the Emperor William’s 
telegram, On the day after its publication, he pointedly remarked 
to a deputation of South African merchants that “her Majesty’s 
Government adhere to their obligations under the Convention of 
1884, and they had upheld that Convention in all its provisions. 
From this position nothing had occurred to induce them to recede.” 

Without the interference of the German Emperor we should have 
had a most difficult and possibly a dangerous, question to face in the 
Transvaal ‘There should be no further self deception as to its 
gravity, and no shrinking from its final consequences. Recent events 
have suddenly magnified ıt from a colonial to an imperial question. 
Our position, not in the Transvaal alone but in South Afiica 18 at 
stake. The Boers of the Orange Free State and the Afmkander 
Bond in Cape Colony are watching with nob too friendly interest 
every step taken in the Transvaal Let German intrigne get any 
further footing in the Transvaal, and its noxious influence will be 
quickly felt all the way to Cape Town With us, this isa question of the 
future destiny of a large and important section of the British Empire. 
With the Germens ıt ıs only a question of poking their nose into 
other people’s business. When the moral sense of mankind calmly 
appreciates the issue there can be little doubt what its judgment 


will be, 
W. R Lawson. 


CARDINAL MANNING AND THE 
CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


L 


NV R. PURCELE'S “ Life of Cardinal Manning ” * 1s a book which 
A awakens the most opposite feelings, and the most contradic- 
tory judgments. Its author has been a sort of mverted Balaam, 
called in to bless the Cardinal he has yet, in the view of his admirers 
and friends, cursed him altogether Then, his literary offences are 
too many and too flagrant to allow the mere critic to speak well of 
his book He is certainly no master in the craft of letters, style he 
knows not; order, chronology, easy and correct reference, continuity 
of narrative, consecutiveness of thought, economy in the use of 
material, coherence and vividness of portraiture are things to which 
he has not attained He ıs a laborious biographer, but an inaccurate 
writer, manifestly unacquainted with the religious history of our 
times, unable on this account to interpret many of his own documents 
or deal intelligently with the characters, careers, and opmions of many 
of the persons who crowd his pages. The book 1s thus difficult to 
read, a sore tax on one’s patience, a continual trial to one’s temper, 
mocking during perusal all attempts at a fair and balanced judgment 
But when one has finished the book, and retreated from ıb far enough 
to see ıt ın perspective, and as a whole, some very remarkable 
qualities begin to show themselves It is, perhaps, rather a frank 
than an honest book, written bya man whose lack of insight 1s 
redeemed by a sort of blunt courage, zuided by a rather robust common- 
sense He 1s anxious to be just, yet does not quite foresee the effects 
of his justice. His judgments are at once candid and naive, the 
judgments of a man who has lived in a very narrow circle, has mis- 
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taken its whispers for the murmur of the world, and has published, 
to the dismay of multitudes, the gossip ıt hkes to talk bat does not 
love to print In its light, he has studied his documents, and 
inquired at his living sources, and then he has laboriously poured out 
the results in this book, which, though a marvel of cumulative and 
skilled awkwardunesses, yet leaves us with a distinch and breathing 
image of its hero, who is certainly no pallid shadow, but an actual 
person, all toc concrete and articulate This is no small merit, and 
rare enough in modern biography to deserve cordial praise. 

But the value of the book does not he in the text of its author, 
but ın the original documents it contains The question as to the 
right or wrong of thar publication 1s not one for me to discuss, 
what 18 obvious is that access to first-hand authorities is always a 
gain to historical knowledge. Cardinal Manning was neither a 
recluse nor a private citizen, bus a man who lied for more than half 
a century in the full blaze of the pubic eye From the first he was 
a conspicuous figure, the leader of an army; a man of strong loves 
and intense hates, who handled too many men, fought too many battles 
both ın the dark and in the day , in a word, was too much a force 
working for change and conflict to be commemorated in a biography 
which should be at once innocuous and veracious If his lite had 
caused no alarm or given no offence, 1b might have been edifying, 
but would not have been informing, for ıt would have told us nothing 
of the secrets of his character, or the springs of his conduct, or the 
reasons of his policy. But he was too much the sum of certain gieat 
moments and events to be dealt with as a delicate plant, or hidden 
within the muddy atmosphere of circumspect commonplace. More 
harm 1s done by the diplomatic snppression of the truth than by its 
frank publication, the one is the way of wisdom, the other of discre- 
tion , and the promise is that wisdom, not discretion, shall be justified 
of her children. 

Of course, I feel that the character of a lost leader is not a thing 
to be hghtly dealt wth. While he lives his reputation 18 his own, 
but after his death it becomes mans, every blot upon ıt being a stain, 
as ib were, upon our common good. Jt can never be to the advantage 
of religion that any rehgious man should be dispraised. The heroes 
of Protestantism are no .eproach to Catholicism; the saimts the 
Catholic Church reveres, the Protestant Church grows better by 
admiring. There is nothing that so proves poverty of soul as the 
tendency, so common in ecclesiastical controversy, to make our own 
plain features look comely by darkening the fairer features of another 
face. Mr Gladstone, addressmg Manning in his Anglican days, 
says: ‘Your character ıs a pait of the property of the Church 
and of the truth ın the Church, and must be husbanded for the 
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sake of the association with that truth” ” This is even more true 
to-day than it was then, and in a larger sense than was at first 
intended In his good name all Churches share, and any shadow of 
reproach that falls on him will send a chill through the heart of all 
eur good But, then, to attempt an analysis ot his character ın rela- 
tion to his work is to do him no dishonour; what the man did 
depended upon what he was, and so we study him only that we may 
the better watch the evolution of a movement in which he was a 
potent factor 

What is here termed the Catholic Revival began with three men, 
whose spirit ıt may be said to have incarnated :—Hurrell Froude, who 
was its impulsive force; John Henry Newman, who embodied its 
intellectual and ethical energy, and John Keble, who created the 
atmosphere of emotion or sentiment within which it lived, and by 
which 16 was nourished. But while these men presided over its birth, 
its later fortunes were shaped within the Anglican Church mainly by 
Dr Pusey, and withm the Roman Church mainly by Cardinal Manning. 
The significance of the personal factor has been recognised by every 
serious student of the movement, and most of all by ıts leaders them- 
selves. The earliest expression of this feeling is Hurrell Froude’s 
“Remains,” the most classical is Newman’s “ Apologia,” the largest 
is the still unfinished “Lıfe of Pusey,” and the latest, this “ Life of 
Cardmal Manning,” which is, in its original documents, so largely the 
work of his own hands. Of these, the “ Apologia” has the greatest 
personal value, but the least historical worth. It ıs neither a biography 
nor an autobiography, but simply what ıt professes to be, a dialectical 
apology for a life by the man who had lived ıt. The real history is not 
there, but only a history idealised, all the more completely that the 
ideal represents a reality seen in retrospect, and under the transfiguring 
light of a superlative ratiocimative genius, whose imagination made his 
successive experiences like steps ın the logical process which led him 
from a dubious to an assured and infallible faith. But a man’s history 
is too complex a thing to be done into any dialectic, even though ıt be 
the supreme feat of the most dexterous dialectician of his age. The 
mistakes, the falterings, the lapses, the blind gropings, the ignorances, 
the confusions, the unreasoning hkes and dishkes which marked the 
actual way of the man are lost sight of, forgotten, or softened out of 
all significance, the end bemg made to illuminate the beginning rather 
than the beginning to explain the end Froude’s “ Remains,” on the 
other hand, have even more historical than personal worth Here 
we see the man as he actually lived, the circle he lived in, how they 
thought and spoke, beheved and acted. The men are intensely 
sincere, but curiously superficial; where most thoroughly in earnest, 
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there most ardaciously ignorant, full of the inconsiderate speech 
which came of hatreds they were too impatient to justify and too 
prejudiced to be ashamed of, In the “ Remains,” in the Tracts, and 
in the private correspondence, when we can geb 1b unexpurgated, 
the real men live; and history must know the real man before ıt can 
construe the man idealised. Now this Lafe of Manning is full of the 
same sort of documents as Froude’s “ Remains” We have not all 
we could wish, but we have enough to be grateful for. We have the 
man in his every-day habit, in the flesh and blood reality of his 
ecclesiastical being; and we can interpret him in terms we owe alto- 
gether to himself, or to the men he worked with, and for, and through 
We are admitted into his secret soul, we hear his solemn confessions 
or astute suggestions to the men he trusted, and then we have the 
records of the public policy which now contradicted and now carried 
out his mner mind. What this biography does, no other and later 
biography can ever undo; for what gives it character is not what the 
author writes, but what he publishes The picture is not, mdeed, 
quite complete , some of Manning's most characteristic letters, written 
at the crisis of his career, perished under his own hand. By the same 
hand certain of his diaries and memoranda have, as a rule, at the 
most critical places or in connection with the most decisive events, 
been expurgated, amended, adjusted to reminiscence, adapted to 
history; but, happily, the untouched originals reflect the hving man. 
And ıt 1s the man as he lived, and not the man apologetically idealised, 
which explains the history he contributed to make, 


II. 


In attempting an estimate and analysis of Manning’s character in 
relation to his work we shall, as far as possible, confine ourselves to 
the documents our author has published. We cannot, indeed, entirely’ 
dismiss himself from our minds, nor would it be just to do so. His 
very attitude is significant, and has been assumed, not according to 
his original bias, but against it. It 1s apparent that he began as an 
admirer, that he did not mean to be unfriendly, and that he believes, 
in the heart of him, that his hero could stand being painted as he 
really was, warts and all. If he is to be held responsible for the use 
of the materials entrusted to him, we ought also to remember that the - 
responsibility for much in his tone of mind and for many of his judg- 
ments, lies with the materials themselves 

1, Well, then, looked at in the light of the documents here pub- 
lished and the inner history they unfold, we may say Manning’s 
character seems, though strong, neither subtle nor complex. 
Subtlety was too httle the note of his mind to be the distinction 
of his conduct. His ends were clearly and easily conceived, and his 
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means, though often underhand, were, as a rule, obvious and simple, 
their efficiency lying in the strength of hus will rather than in their 
delicate fitness. While fond of intrigue, he was too self-conscious to 
hide his designs from the observant. His characteristic qualities 
appear very early in his career As a boy he was averse to real and 
serious study,” and happily without the curse of precosity, but he 
had ambition, claimimg as his motto “ Aut Cæsar aut nullus,” f 
only his ambitions were as yet neither intellectual nor academic. 
He found fame at Oxford in the Union, and once he became famous, 
men said, ‘‘ Manning 1s self-conscious even in his nightcap.” { He 
“drew into his orbit a certain number of satellites,” assumed 
“ ommiscience,” and “spoke as one having authority,” now and then, 
to the disaster of his claams§ Huis remimscences seem to show that, 
even in later life, he had more interest ın himself than m any of his 
schoolfellows || These were, in a boy, natural traits; they indicate 
a nature which by attempting to conceal only the more revealed 
itself; but the traits natural in a boy may grow into much less 
innocuous qualities in a man. Possibly Manning suffered through 
his whole career from the want of an early period of storm and stress, 
especially those higher and more tragic religious experiences which 
do so much to purify the character Accident, rather than necessity, 
drove him into the Church, compulsion of circumstances more than 
the vocation which will not hear a “ Nay ’“ He knew nothing of 
the fierce intellectual conflicts which vexed the reason of Newman, 
and made his sermons, lectures, and tracts lke the cres of a soul in 
travail He did not enter the ministry by the way of sorrow, and so 
was not redeemed and made fit for it by suffermg Comfort sur- 
rounded him from the first; he glided easily into high position, even 
death was kimdly, and removed obstacles from his path; but, while 
his tact 1s excellent, his mtellect remains tnawakened. He was a 
churchman whose conduct was guided by policy rather than a thinker 
mastered by convictions. Hus biographer notes with satisfaction that 
he served under four bishops, and, while he agreed with none, he 
made himself agreeable to all, and as nearly as possible indispensable. 
He behaved as one who sympathised with the Tractarians, not as one 
who believed with them , but m the day of trial ıb 1s the man who 
believes, not the man who sympathises, who endures, Hence came 
those early relations to Newman which left no memories Newman cared 
to record Hence came those extraordinary vacillations of policy, 
resented by many as duplicities of conduct, represented by his High 
Church professions and strongly Protestant charges, his fifth of 
November sermon, and private, though rejected, visit to Newman at 
#1 97 ta 28, 48 t 1 30 
§ The words of Sir Francis Doyle, 1 46-7 
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Littlemore ; his studied neutrahty as to the professorship of poetry, 
and his uneasy and, for awhile, anxiously uncertain action on Ward’s 
degradation. To the same cause may be traced a series of incidents 
less easily explained or defended. ‘There is his concern about the 
trivial personal matters of the sub-almonership and the preachership 
at Lincoln’s Inn, 1n contrast with his unconcern about the loss of 
Newman, and the grave disasters ıt threatened to the English 
Church * But his judgment as to the character and motives of 
the seceders was more extraordinary than even his unconcern, Mr 
Gladstone asked Manning, amid the consternation caused by the 
many conversions to Catholicism, what he considered “the common 
bond of union, the common principle, which led men of intellect so 
different, of such opposite characters, acting under circumstances so 
various, to come to one and the same conclusion.” }  Manning’s 
answer, which “surprised beyond measure and startled” his inter- 
locutor, was this. “ Their common bond 1s their want of truth” The 
one common characteristic of the men was surely their passionate 
sincerity, witnessed by the sacrifices they made to conviction and 
conscience; but Manning’s answer shows not so much a want of 
honesty or charity as of insight and intelligence-—his complete puzzle- 
ment of mind as he faced conduct which nothing in his own experience 
could as yet interpret And the same bewildered and ineffective 
mind is reflected in all the correspondence of this period Nor, as 
we shall yet see, did he ever escape from this mability. The timidity 
which is tho mark of certam intellectual limitations governed even his 
most audacious policies. He was a political craftsman im the arena 
of faith and reason, and his trust in machinery was as great as his 
distrust of mind. This was the root of his hfelong antagonism not 
only to Newman, but to all Newman’s name stood for. Catholicism 
never meant to the two men the same thing; they never were 
Catholics in the same sense; their relations were not simply those 
of contraries, but of antipathies based on intellectual differences 
Their feud was not a thing of policy, or even of principle, but of 
nature and character. 

2. These mental and ethical qualities are well illustrated in what 
we may term the diplomacy of his conversion—e¢, the policy which 
made his outer history ın the years which preceded it so strange a 
contrast to his inner or spiritual history. It 1s, on any construction 
we may please to put upon it, melancholy as well as “startling ” to 
find Manning, as his biographer says, “ speaking concurrently for 
years with a double voice”; + but it was by no means out of keep- 
ing with his character, as some of those who had good occasion to 
know him understood it. The facts stand out in the clear language 
_ of his own diaries and letters, and in those of his correspondents. In 
* 3, 810-12, t1 318. tı 463 
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August 1846 he wrote to M>. Gladstone: “I have a fear, amounting 
to a belief, that the Church of England must split asunder,” * 
Entries in his diary of the same date show what he means: the 
Church of England is organically diseased, because separated from ihe 
Church Universal and from the chair of Peter, and 1s, for certam 
specified reasons, functionally diseased as wellf In an earlier 
mouth——May—he had confessed to himself “an extensively changed 
feeling towards the Church of Rome,” and most serious doubts as 
to the Church of England} In 1847 his doubts became more 
positive, and so do the beliefs which look to Rome; two things 
which it alone can satisfy seem to him necessary to the Church— 
infallibility and the unity of the episcopate,§ In the pathetic 
letters, under the seal, from this time onward io his conversion in 
1851, confession of his inward mind is made to Laprimaudaye and 
Robert Wilberforce. Now, no man can handle these letters otherwise 
than tenderly; to the man who has known a great intellectual and 
spiritual crisis they will be sacred epistles, the record of a soul's 
tragedy, still agitated with sorrow and damp with the sweat as of 
blood But, unhappily, they are profaned and shamed by the posi- 
tion in which they are made to stand; yet they must stand there if 
history 18 to speak the truth It was no reproach to Manning that 
he should hesitate, it would have been a real reproach had he been 
precipitate The issues were too grave, the possibilities of mistake too 
many and serious, the feelings, the hopes, the fears involved too high 
and solemn to allow a sensitive and honourable man to be other than 
painfully and laboriously deliberate. But this on one condition: that 
he be silent and use no public speech that contradicted his private 
thoughts or mocked his own personal experiences, And this condi- 
tion Manning did not observe, nay, he flagrantly violated. While 
confessing under the seal of secrecy his utter disheliefs, he yet in his 
charges and sermons, in his letters to penitents and friends, spoke or 
wrote like a man who never knew a doubt. While he openly, as ıb 
were 1n the ecclesiastical forum, argued in July 1848, as to Hampden, 
that “no man is a heretic to us who 1s not a heretic to the Church,” 
that to the Church Hampden was no heretic, for it had not tried and 
judged him, and that his “ public subscription of the Catholic creeds,” 
as a bishop, had purged him from the charge of heresy,|| he had 
yet, ın the March of the same year, privately written to Robert 
Wilberforce: “I do believe Hampden to be heretical in substance 
and in principle, It makes it worse to me to find that fact palliated 
or doubted” His public attitude was well represented by an 
answer he gave earlier to Mrs. Lockhart: “ But, Mr. Archdeacon, 
are you quite sure of the validity of Anglican orders?” ‘Am I sure 
of the existence of God*” he replied ** Even more significant 
*4,317 +4 483 £2 485 $1 467-473 Ja 478-9 ©1514. **1 449, ` 
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was his conduct to Mr. Gladstone. The two had been intimate, even 
confidential friends; he had, in the phrase quoted above, hinted his 
doubts, but had found no sympathetic response, had received instead an 
emphatic contradiction, und was thereafter, throughout what seemed 
the frankest correspondence and intercourse, silent as‘to his secret 
mind till the Gorham Judgment made a convenient season for speech. 
These letters of his were returned to him, and “had, so far as could 
be ascertained, been destrcyed by the Cardinal not long before his 
death” Mr Gladstone is reported to haye said, when he heard of 
the correspondence, so unlike that with himself, with Robert Wilber- 
force, and the destruction of his own: “I won't say Manning was. 
insincere, God forbid! But he was not simple and straightforward,” * 
‘a judgment which cannot be called in any sense uncharitable. 

3 It would bea radical misapprehension to regard this diplomacy as 
an accident, an exception to his normal character, due simply to the 
bewilderment of a perturbed and distracted mind. The conduct 
represented a real and permanent quality, as 16 were a grain or bent 
of nature which came out on critical occasions, and make intimacy 
with him to many difficult, to some impossible. Thus Canon Oakeley, 
who knew him both as Anglican anc as Catholic, wrote of him 
when appointed Archbishop of Westminster: “I wish I could 
confide in him as much as I lke hım ” f So, too, Newman writes to 
Oakeley - “ The only serious cause of any distance which may exist 
between the Archbishop and myself is the difficulty I have in implicitly 
confiding in him” * And this feeling receives new meaning im the 
characteristic colour and phrasing of Newman’s answer, declining 
Manning’s request for an mterview in order to mutual explanations 
and, if possible, reconciliation 

“T say frankly, then, and as a duty of friendship, that 1t [t e, my feeling 
to you] 1s a distressing mistrust, which now for four years past I have been 
unable in prudence to dismiss from my mind, and which 1s but my own share 
of a general feeling (though men are slow to express it, especially to your 
immediate friends) that you are dificult to understand I wish I could get 


myself to believe that the fault was my own, and that your words, your 


bearing, and your implications ought (to have), though they have not, served 
to prepare me for your acts 


“ No explanations offered by you at present ın such a meeting could go 
to the root of the difficulty, as I have suggested it. . It 1s only as 
time goes on that new deeds can reverse the old There is no short cut to a 
restoration of confidence when confidence has been seriously damaged ” § 
No one will say that these are lightly used or malicious words; they 
evidently express a judgment at once well weighed and reluctant. 
And ıt was a judgment in which many shared. Soon after his con- 
version, in the year 1853 or 1854, while he was studying theology in 
Rome, the very man who later became his serviceable friend at the 
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Vatican, inquired, with evident reference to him, “ half in jest, half in 
earnest,” “ whether a man who was already manceuvring for a mitre 
would make any the worse a bishop for that?”~ After he had 
returned to England and begun work as a Catholic priest, the then 
President of Ushaw is reported as saying of hım: “I hate that 
man, he is such a forward piece,” t meaning that he was already 
seeking to thrust himself through and past his brother pawns to an 
important and commanding place on the ecclesiastical chessboard 
Daring the Vatican Council it was said of him “ There 1s no better 
hand than Manning’s at drawing the long bow” f It was charac- 
teristic of him, too, to seek relief at the hands of the Pope from 
the oath of secrecy, that he might coach Mr. Odo Russell in the 
version of the Council’s afairs which he wished to reach the Enghsh 
Government and public§ The man is the same man under all 
these conditions, whether ıt be ın ecclesiastical or personal matters— 
the management of Wiseman, the policy of the Holy See, the 
displacement of Errington, the control of the Chapter, or the 
dehberations of the bishops—the way of Providence is made smoother 
and more sure by the help of a little human diplomacy. Diplomacy 
is always donble-voiced, and the ear addressed has to learn how to 
discern by accent which voice speaks the more truly, or rather the 
less falsely And there are regions and affairs where ıt is in place, and 
there are others where ıb 1s not; and one would think that the least 
suitable of all regions was the Church, and the least appropriate of all 
affairs the decrees and policies of the infallible Chair; yet here we are 
made to see it prevail, with all ıts hateful accessories of intrigue and 
cajolery, flattery of hopes and play upon fears. And the curious 
thing 1s, that while the diplomacy and the agent were known, the 
result was accepted with a public silence and submission which speaks 
of the most wonderful discipline in the world. 


Iii. 


1, But, of course, this analysis of Manning’s methods or executive 
policies does not carry us very far; the man had deeper and better 
things in him than can be thus reached and revealed. We must, if 
possible, get down to his ultimate convictions or fundamental beliefs, 
and discover both the attitude of his mind to them and the conditions 
of their validity to his mmd It is only in this region that we can 
find the motives that governed him, and the forms under which duty 
appeared to his conscience That duty did appear to him in a most 
imperious form 1s a pons too obvious to need to be argued. Only 
beliefs and motives of irresistible potency could have forced him out of 
the Church of England. Every mferior motive, all that could be 
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comprehended under the world and the flesh, was on the side of his 
staying. By gomg he had almost everything to lose, and there was 
no certain promise of any compensating gain. It could not be said 
that he was attracted to Rome by friendships; for the men who had 
gone before him he had xo peculiar affection, with them he had no 
special affinity, and their conversion had not been a very manifest 
success. We must believe, therefore, that he changed under intel- 
lectual and moral compulsion; hke Luther, he could do no other, 
- But this only the more emphasises the problem > What, then, were his 
reasons, his motives’ We have no cause to doubt the truth of his own 
statement— it was the ideas of the unity and the infallibility of the 
Church, and the conviction that these could be found in the Roman, 
but not in the Anglican communion. But we have, in consequence, 
a twofold problem -How did he come by these ideas? And what 
did they mean to him ? 

He said that the idea of unity began to take possession of him 
about 1835 ,, infallibilty about 1837-8,“ but, at first, he conceived 
both under forms which cpheld against Rome The idea of unity 
seemed to follow from the Apostolic Ministry, and its necessity to 
the Church , where the one was the other could not but be. And 
because the Anglican Ministry was apostolic the Church was the 
same, and so its unity was assured. The idea of infallibility followed 
from the perpetual presence and office of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church , where He abode jn the plenitude of His illuminative power 
error could not be, the truth must be absolute. These two ideas 
seemed, then, to him ultimate, but they involved as their necessary 
consequence the independence and autonomy of the Church If its 
unity lived in an apostolicel episcopate, and was realised through it, 
then the episcopate must be a self-perpetuating body, deriving its 
being from its Apostolic Source, and holding its authority directly 
under its Spiritual Head. If the infallibility was real, then the 
Church must be free; for 1f 16 could not use 1ts own voice, but must 
either be silent at the bidding of the State, or speak in terms the 
State prescribed, it would have but a dumb infallibility, which were 
of all things the most fatuous and impotent. But a series of inci- 
dents forced upon Manning the unwelcome conclusion that there was 
within the English Church no room for the realisation or exercise of 
his two fundamental ideas. Ifthere was any man both the High and 
the Low Church regarded as heretical, ıt was Hampden, but while 
both had the most ample will to convict him of heresy both were 
powerless to do 1s, the strong hand of the State shut them mouths, 
and placed him where it willed. If there was anything more capable 
than another of disproving at one and the same time the apostolicity 
of the ministry, which was the condition’of unity, and the infallibility 
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of the Church as the home of the Holy Ghost, ıt was the act of the 
State in putting a man so unanimously adjudged heretical into the 
episcopate. The confusion and controversies of the time did not, 
allow Manning for a moment to feel free from this ubiquitous 
and inexorable civil power, whose violent hands reached every- 
where; and touched at every pomt his most sacred convictions. If 
he thought of the episcopate as the sine qud non of unity, the State 
mocked his faith by co-operating with a schismatical body i found- 
ing a Jerusalem bishopric, and frocking its new bishop If he argued 
that the Church had the power to mterpretits own creed and enforce 
its own discipline, the State was at hand with the Gorham Judgment 
to prove his whole elaborate argument a series of logical illusions 

By slow degrees he found himself deprived of every alternative, and 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that if these two ideas, as he had 
conceived and defined them, were notes of the true Church, he must 
seek ıb elsewhere than in the Church of England. 

2. Such seems to have been the process, stated in ıts most naked 
and simple form, by which Manning’s conversion was effected ; but of 
comse ıt was a much more complex process than this It did not 
move in a straight line, but was zigzag and circuitous, deflected by 
fresh currents of thought and emotion, by new views of policy, and by 
the changes incident to an agitated and distressful day. Vacillations 
are not duplicities, variations of mood are not changes of part. 
There is, in the English mind, no deeper, or more common and 
characteristic conviction than the belief in the sanity of the State ; 
the belief in the sanctity of the Church is not so distinctive and 
inveterate. The Churchman acquires the one, but the Englishman 
is born with the other. It ıs the imstinctive basis of his jealous 
guardianship of the supremacy of the Crown which, in its essential 
idea, represents the place and function of the laity in the Church. 
It means that, in the view of the Eng'ish people, it 1s they, and 
neither the priesthood nor the episcopate, singly or combined, who 
constitute the English Church, and are the guarantees of both its unity 
and continuity. And we can well believe that this idea, though in 
a blind way, now and then seized Manning, and explains some of his 
most strenuous Protestant utterances, which were visions of a larger 
and more historical Church than the ecclesiastical mind of his day 
had conceived But these were contradicted by experiences of 
another order Oiyil action in the religious sphere seems, to the 
ecclesiastical mind, harsh and insolent; and, in troublous times, sen- 
sitive are imperious consciences. And Manning’s conscience was here 
sensitive, for his deepest convictions were on the side of freedom for the 
Church, and they were quickened in suffering Then, again, his Con- 
tinental wanderings, and long residence at Rome, counted for much ; 
he was, when in a most susceptible mood, isolated from England with 
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all the coercive force of its traditions, social, customs, and ambitions, 
and set in the very heart of new and potent influences, which made 
him feel what ıt was to live and worship in a Church State as dis- 
tinguished from a State Church. The end of it all was that 
change became inevitable ; he waited but a fit occasion, and this the 
Gorham Judgment supphed; under the shadow it so conveniently 
cast, he passed from the Anglican to the Roman Church 

If this analysis of the logical process of his conversion be even 
approximately correct, 15 places us ın a position to appraise 16s 
significance. Within its limits the process was one of marked logical 
cogency , but the limits were marvellously narrow. The thing ıt most 
nearly resembles 1s a procession of the blind between two blank walls. 
The man argued his way to his conclusion with the very slenderest 
intellectual outfit, if, mdeed, considering the problems at issue, he 
could be said to have had any such outfitatall. There was a wealth 
of reasoning, but a paucity of reasons, and ıt is reasons that justify 
and make a great thing mean or a mean thing great There is no 
evidence that he had even conceived what infallibility meant, how 
1t had ever come to be the attribute of one Church, what the claim to 
1t unvolved, or how the claim harmonised with its history. In his 
charges and sermons, and in the letters and memoranda here pub- 
lished, there are the usual current commonplaces now of the Pio- 
testant, now of the Anglican and now of the Roman order ; but there 
are no signs of an awakened intelligence, of a man thinking in grim 
earnest, challenging commonplaces, getting behind them, resolving 
them into their component parts, compelling them to give up the 
reason of their existence, to tell why they claim to be believed. For 
this man scholars have lived and mquired in vain, for him problems 
which touch the very heart of the formule he plays with, have no 
being He does not know of their existence, he cannot understand 
the men who do know that they are and what they mean. As a 
consequence, his whole conception of religion 1s formal, emptiness and 
shallowness mark ıt from first to last. There never was a biography 
of a great Father of the Church—so full of letters written in supreme 
crises of his own and his Church's history—that ıs yet so void of 
mystery, so vacant of awe, so without the traces of struggle after the 
everlasting rock on which truth stands, so without the infinite yearn- 
ing towards the light, which 1s as the face of God. And this 1s due 
to no defect in the biographer, but to the character of the original 
documents he publishes. These things are not written in the mere 
love of bemg severe, but in wonder and regret, and out of deep con- 
yiction. The logic of Manning’s conversion was the logic of an 
unawakened intellect, and as 1t was, so also was his policy as a Father 
and Prince of the Church. 


ay 
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iV. 


1 But now we must proceed to an even more delicate and difficult 
question—his policy and career within the Roman Church. And here 
we may be allowed to remark that in those days a conversion was a 
critical event both for the convert and the society he entered ; and the 
more eminent the convert the more critical the event, for it was the fuller 
of dangerous possibilities, The Anglhcans who reasoned themselves, 
into Catholicism knew nothing of 1t as an actual and operative system. 
It was to many, in a sense, a mere algebraic symbol; they had 
assigned to 1t a definite value, and reasoned convincingly from ıb as a 
fixed quantity or stable standard And the danger was that the 
convert might find the actual Catholicism a contradiction of his ideal, 
and, in the despair of disillusionment, take some rash and irreparable 
step. It is a matter of history that some entered only to return ; 
if ıs an open secret that many remaimed, among whom we may 
number the greatest convert of all, in discomfort, disappointment, and 
despondency, even while cherishing the faith they had embraced. 
But the dangers to Catholicism were as real as those to the converts. 
They were, as a whole, personalities of no ordinary kind, men to be 
reckoned with. They were all men who had lived in controversy, 
and been convinced by it. Some were men of strong characters; a 
few were men of fine intellects and ripe scholarship ; one was a man 
of real talent, of strong will, and exceptional angularity ; another 
was a man of rare genius They had been nursed in a proud and 
aristocratic Church, had been trained in an exclusive and conservative 
University, they were accustomed to a society which did homage to 
their culture, and they bore themselves as men who took life seriously 
and knew that they were seriously taken, And it was by no means 
certain that the men who had defied the authorities of their Mother 
Church would submit to those of thar adopted communion For 
within ıt there was much to offend anc even shock. The culture was 
not so fine, the tone was the tone of a sect, with the feeling at its 
heart that ın the eye of English law ıt was mere Dissent, and that 16 
had hved its life apart, separated by the penal legislation of centuries 
from the main stream of the nation. To find themselves within a 
society of this kind was no smalltrial to the Oxford Tractarians; to 
find 16 a society as much divided by jealousies and feuds as the one 
they had left was a sorer trial still Jb was a question whether the 
new men would transform the old society, or the society subdue the 
men. What is certain to-day ıs that the possibilities of good which 
entered with the men were, if at all, in a very doubtful degree 
realised, while the possibilities of evil, tnanks to the men mainly con- 
cerned, were in no small degree averted 

9. If now we continue from this point our study of Manning, we 
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must note two things—the mind he brought into Catholicism and the 
mind he found there. His mind we have seen in part it was formal 
rather than creative, more rhetorical than speculative, more political 
than philosophical, convinced that the cardial notes and necessities 
of the Chuich were a political umty and an official infallibilty He 
was, indeed, one of the least intelleciual of men, and so his rational 
interests were always subordinate to his social or politigal, using these 
terms in their proper rather than their conventional sense, He could 
understand enthusiasm for institutions, but not for ideas. He could 
never have written ‘The Idea of a University,” or “The Present 
Position of Catholics in England,” or “The Apologia pro Vité Sua,” 
or The Grammar of Assent” He could not understand the man 
, who wrote thesa books, or why they should have such an extraordi- 
nary iniluence, or why multitudes of men who had no belief in 
Catholicism should so admire their author. It all seemed to him 
evidence of an “‘anti-Roman” spirit im Newman,’ of a proud 
intellect, unfaithful to the Holy See, exercising itself in dialectical 
gymnastics to the delectation of English Rationalism! His eyes 
looked for help mm an entirely opposite quarter The Church he had 
entered was the Roman, and Rome meant the Pope, and his supre- 
macy was the infallibility which he was in search of, and without 
which he conceived the Church could not be In practical working 
a complaisant Pope was to prove a very convenient tool, and the 
actual infallibility a very different thing from the ideal. 

The mind within English Catholicism was very unlike what he had 
anticipated. It was by no means a united or harmonious mind, or 
distinguished by anything really catholic or large. He found a laity 
“ without catholic instincts,” worldly, selfish, and self-indulgent, all 
they cared about being’ ‘‘ the key to Grosvenor Square”; yet this 1s 
not surprising, considering Monsignor Talbot’s definition of their 
proper function ‘* What is the province of the laty? To hunt, to 
shoot, to entertain? These matters they understand, but to meddle 
with ecclesiastical matters they have no right at all.”] And the clergy 
were even as the laity ; “ malcontent bishops, insubordinate chapters,” 
everywhere “ disloyalty to the Holy See,” and “ the taint of Gallican- 
ism” The “Old Catholics” were not inspired by ‘‘ zeal for religion, 
for the greater glory of God, and the salvation of souls,” but by 
“jealousy and prejudice against the converts” The candidates for 
Holy Orders were “a shifting and discordant body, living under no 
rule.” He and his principal Roman correspondent agree in the 
belief that “ until the old generation of bishops and priests is removed 
no great progress of religion can be expected in England.” It was 
no wonder that, as his biographer says, “ Manning took a pessimist 
view of the state of Catholicism in England,” and “was at that 
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time a pessimist of the deepest dye.”* It would have been 
almost a muracle if he had been anything else; but much of his 
discontent was no doubt disillusionment. He may have expected to 
find a Catholicism which corresponded to his ideal of an infalhble 
Church, and he had found instead one which corresponded to the 
ideas of a provincial sect, which had suffered much from penal laws, 
but more from the narrow and insulated hfe it had been compelled to 
hve It was now that Manning’s character showed itself as it had 
never shown itself before. It was not in him to submit and obey as. 
Newman had done, to go where he was sent, lecture where he was 
told, teach or preach under humble or under public conditions as he 
was required, and redeem himself from the neglect of the community 
he had saciificed so much to enter by commanding the respect of 
those that were without. Manning, on the contrary, knew his strength, 
and resolved to rule, that he might reorganise what he called the 
Church in England. Cathohcism was not to him, as to Newman, an 
ideal system, full of mystic meanings, to be loved for the truth’s sake, 
to be accepted as ıt was for the peace it gave to the intellect, and as 
God’s own contrivance for keeping His truth alive in the world. It 
was to him, rather, a practical system, a machine to be worked, an 
agency to be made efficient and effective, an army to be ordered and , 
officered, drilled and disciplined, for the conquest of England. With 
splendid courage, he turned himself to this work; and with no less 
splendid audacity and the political skill which results from a fine 
blending of direct strength and adroit diplomacy, he proceeded to do 
if, And, great as his success undoubtedly was, 1t would have been 
infinitely greater 1f Catholicism and if Christianity had not both been 
more and different from what he conceived them to be. 


Vv * 


Manning’s Catholic career may be said to fall into two periods, 
marked by two distinct tendencies, if not governed by two very 
diferent ideals. the period under the pontificate of Pius IX., from 
1851 to 1878, and the period under the pontificate of Leo XII, from 
1878 to 1892. All that our space permits is to indicate the respects 
in which these tendencies differed and their significance, 

1, Manning’s policy, or method of dealing with the emergency which 
we have just described, admirably expressed his mind and was adapted 
to the situation as he saw it. In Enghsh Catholicism and the minds 
that ruled it he had no faith. He said its spirit is “ anti-Roman and ` 
anti-Papal,” and so divided that “our work is hindered by domestic 
strife.” t His cure was to increase the authority of the Holy See, to 
deepen the respect for it. to make the Pope, not in name only, but 
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indeed and ın truth sovereign in English Catholicism. What this meant 
he well knew , 16 meant the success of the man who could best please 
the Vatican, or who had most influence with the men who shaped its 
policy. Ido not say that Manning put ıt to himself in this bald 
form; on the contrary, ıt was with him a matter of both conscience 
and faith. He did believe not so much in an infallible Church as in 
an infallible Papacy, and he thought that this signified a Pope who 
did not simply reign, but governed. As a practical statesman also 
he could not but see that the one chance of making English Catho- 
licism cease to be local and provincial was by penetrating and com- 
manding ıt by the mind which dwelt at the heart of Catholic 
Christendom. But the reality as he found it and as he used 16 was 
an ironical counterfeit of the ideal; and the marvellous thing in the 
correspondence now before us ıs that the ideal ıs nowhere, the 
ironical counterfeit everywhere, and it walks abroad naked and 
unashamed We see propaganda sitting ın council, its decisions 
anticipated, prejudiced, prejudged by its mdividual members being 
got at, primed, and prepossessed. We see the old Pope, potent 
yet feeble, shrewd and humorous, obstinate and self-willed, yet easily 
susceptible to influence by those about his person and in the secret of 
his character and foibles. We see the chamberlain, Monsignor 
Talbot, a willing and astute go-between, avid of gossip, violent in his 
judgments and dislikes, jealous for the Papal autocracy, yet feeling 
the need of manipulating the autocrat in a very common human way, 
keeping his correspondent informed of all.that passed at the Vatican, 
who came, who went, what was said, and whether doubted or believed, 
or how taken, very anxious to hear what was going on in England 
that he might put things ın their proper light and proportions before 
the pontifical patient. Then we see his English correspondent, 
Manning himself, playing many parts, always deft, pointed, impres- 
sive, full of schemes and suggestions, teling who helped and who 
hindered, how this bishop or that chapter was to be circumvented or 
induced to do things they did not mean to do. It is, under certain 
aspects, a deplorable correspondence, for ıt unfolds a tale of sordid 
backstairs intrigues, 1s full of hinted hates and unjustified suspicions, 
and the stiatagems and policies devised and followed by those who 
would use the authorities at the centre as struments for effecting 
their own will at the circumference I do not wonder that the 
successor of Manning has stigmatised the publication of the book 
which contains this correspondence as a crime. To one sitting in 
his seat and burdened with his responsibilities it could seem nothing 
else. But it can hardly be described as private correspondence , on 
the contrary, the letters have all the value and function of public 
despatches. They were written by men who were not simply friends, 
but officials in a great Church, They affected the policy of a famous 
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court, they determined vexed ecclesiastical questions, and decided 
matters affecting the happiness, the status, the character of some 
eminent and many influential men I do not see how they could 
have been suppressed if the biography was to have any veracity or 
historical value whatever. For here we see Manning at work on the 
Catholic revival, and are led to the sources of events which puzzled 
many, though they might be open secrets to the initiated Mr. 
Purcell says: ‘‘ Monsignor Talbot played no mean part in the 
management of Catholic affairs in England,” It was easy “to a man 
of such infinite tact and skall as Manning to gain supreme influence 
over Mgr. Talbot. If Mgr Talbot had the ear of the Pope, the 
tongue which spoke in whispers was not Talbot’s.”* Of course not; 
Talbot persuaded the Pope, Manning persuaded Talbot, and so the 
Papal policy which he carried out mm England was, while nominally 
the Pope’s, yet really his own. 

2 Into the forms, incidents, and developments of this policy I will 
not enter, for to analyse and describe it would be a piece of work too 
utterly distasteful to be done justly or well. Any one who wants to 
know how chapters were counter-worked or superseded, how a co- 
adjutor and designated successor to Wiseman was, In spite of powerful 
connections and the sanctions of order and custom, unseated and set 
aside by the direct act of the Pope, or, as he himself, according 
to Manning, descnbed it, “Il colpo di stato di Domuniddio”; t 
how bishops were sketched, discounted, outwitted ; how the Catholic 
press was handled and judged when unfriendly, and how the more 
important organs were got possession of and made to speak as the 
potent cardinal willed—such a one has but to study the correspondence 
now published, and he will see the whole system in operation But 
there 1s one event too significant to be thus passed over—the treat- 
ment of Newman and his Oxford scheme Into the, relations between 
the two men it is not necessary to enter. ‘Their tempers were incom- 
patible, their minds dissimilar, their characters different; in a word, 
they were so unlike as to be mutually unintelligible, with a sort of ınnate 
capability of inter-despising each other. This was intensified by the 
similarities of ther histories, but the dissimilarities of their fortunes If 
any one man was the cause of the movement to Rome, 1t was Newman. 
His logic made it seem to many inevitable; and then with a proud but 
reluctant humility which, whatever we may think of his reasons, we can 
only admire, he bowed his own lordly head, and submitted to enter the 
Church of Rome by the lowlest door And the places assigned him, 
and the duties laid upon him, were such as became his submission - 
rather than hiseminence Manning followed six years later, and within 
fourteen years he was Archbishop of Westminster and head of the 
Englhsh Catholics, wmle Newman was to the chamberlain who had 
the ear of the Pope “ the most dangerous man in England,” f a man 
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who had never “acquired the Catholic instincts.”* Manning, too, 
thought him dangerous, the type of “a worldly Catholicism” which 
would “have the world on 1ts sida,” he considered the friends who grew 
enthusiasti cover the “ Apologia” as “literally playing the fool,” + and 
said ‘ the Anglicans regarded ıt as a plea for remaining as they are.” t 
But these are not the significant things. Almost as good a case 
could be made out against Newman for his attitude to Manning 
as against Manning for his attitude to Newman. Neither shows 
well, ‘especially when they fall mto amenities of the felne order $ 
What is significant is their alternative policies as to Oxford 
and the Universities Newman proposed to found a Catholic Hall 
or Oratory at Oxford, secured land for this purpose, and got the 
provisional approval of his ecclesiastical superior. He may have been 
guided by his instincts. He must have yearned for Oxford as the 
thirsty traveller for the well-watered oasis. There he had hved a lıfe 
he could never forget; influence had there been his, and honour 3 
there he had found the friends who were bound to him by hoops of 
steel; his spirit had quickened theirs and they had quickened his 
spirit in return, making his blood 1un warmer and his pulse beat 
faster; ın a sense, all his friendships, then and always, were made 
either in or through Oxford. It was then, by a necessity of nature, 
interpreted by experience, that he turned to his old home, possessed’ 
of the feeling that where the passion of his hfe had been suffered, and 
its sacrifice accomplished, there, 1f only his Church would send him, he 
could most victoriously do the work of conciliation and conversion. 
And among the wise and powerful in his Church a cognate feeling 
prevailed. The Anghcan converts had made obvious the need of 
English culture to the success of Catholicism in England. It was too 
alien, too foreign to flourish on our insular soul; 1f wanted the senti- 
ment, the taste, the attitude to public and domestic questions; in a 
word, the consciousness which made a man Enghsh, a person capable 
of understanding and bemg understood of the people. They felt, too, 
that the more public hfe and high careers in the State opened to 
their sons, the more was it necessary that they should be educated 
and disciplined in the schools and universities of the nation; and they 
no doubt also believed that, in their freer and fuller contact with the. 
centres of living thought, Catholicism would give while it got, and: 
influence all the more that it was being influenced. Indeed, con- 
sidering the man they had, his name and his history, ıt seemed as if 
the very voice of God called them to go where he was ready to lead. 
But this was not the view ofthe man who was then shaping the public 
policy of Catholicism. The question rose in the last year of Wiseman’s ` 
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took no interest in Catholic affairs of a public character,” * that 
the Catholic clergy were “ mischieyously wanting” in attempts “ to 
share and promote the civil life of the people,” that they failed 
because they did not take the work of preaching seriously, because 
they had m their midst a reaction against the popular use of “the 
Holy Scriptures,” because they had no " perception or consciousness ”’ 
of the reality in the spiritual life of England or the meaning of ,the 
fact that “all the great works of charity in England have had their 
beginning out of the Church,” because they laid too much stress on 
“^ Sacramentalism,” priests being in “danger of becoming Mass~priests, 
or Sacrament-mongers,” because the clergy are too official and have 
the vanity and weakness of officialism, and because they are too con- 
troversial and forget the truth that “destruction builds up nothing ”t I 
have found his “‘Hindrances to the Spread of Catholicism in England,” 
from which the above points are taken, impressive and pathetic reading 
They were written in the summer of 1890, and show how the old 
man was feeling as he neared the end The mind 1s more childlike, 
more wistful, more alive to natural good, less strenuous for ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence, full of the great conviction that the Church can conquer 
only through the love and service of her sons. I am happy to find 
these notes standing where they do. They show that to the old man 
had come a saner and a nobler mind. He does not now rage at his 
own people as anti~Roman and anti-Papal , he speaks no more of infalh- 
bility, looks no more to Italy for light and salvation, but feels that 
Catholicism has much to learn of England, and must know and love 
her virtues better before she can hope to win her faith, We must 
not call the events that worked this change tragic ; rather let us say 
they were the fruits of the Spirit of grace 

2. The writing of this article has not been a pleasant task. Deep as 
is the difference which divides the writer from Manning and his 
Church, it would have been infinitely more agreeable to write of him 
in another strain. But the study of the documents published ın this 
book left him no option but to write as he has done, or not to write 
at all. He ıs grateful therefore to be able to strike at the end a note 
of cordial admiration. Manning was a vigorous administrator, a man 
of policies and methods, who was determined to have work done in his 
own way; but he l as he ought to have been 
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in his age some of those finer qualities of nature and character which 
we miss ın his strong and aggressive manhood, 

With the passing of Manning the time has come for gathering up 
the lessons of whatis called the Oxford Movement and the Catholic 
Revival which ıt ıs said to have effected That cannot be attempted 
here and now, but one or two things are obvious enough. ‘It has not 
done, at least as yet, for the Roman Catholic Church all that was either 
feared or hoped. It has made the English people kindlier to Catholics, 
but not to Roman Catholicism. For this the latter has itself greatly 


~ to blame. It did not know the time of its visitation. It doubted 


where it ought to have believed, and believed where ıt ought to have 
doubted. It sacrificed the Church to the Papacy, and lost England 
through 1ts belief in Rome and its use of Roman methods This book 
is full of evidence that a Catholicism seated at Rome, or, indeed, with 
a head localised anywhere, can never again govern the world. ‘To rule 
the Middle Ages was a relatively simple thing; Europe, Southern and 
Western, was but a little place, homogeneous, with all its parts easily 
reached, and all its forces so concentrated as to be easily controlled. 
But the Christian world to-day is another matter; vast, populous, 
diversified, full of many minds, and all minds touched with a freedom 
that ecclesiastical authority cannot bind Government of all from the 
‘centre has ceased to be possible > all that survives of it ıs appearance and 
makebelheve. For the centre must be got to do as the provinces 
require; and so the authorities in the provinces negotiate and intrigue 
at the centre that their will may be done there, ın order that what 
seems its will may be done with them. Then, the attitude of 
‘Catholicism to thought is a radical weakness, The less ıt can mingle 
with the world in the free marts of knowledge, the less will the world 
mind what ıt says. The authority that does not speak reasonable 
things reason will not hear And Catholic thought taken as a whole 
is a peculiarly sectional thing, apologetical, polemical, standing out- 
side the large movement of modern hterature and science Within 
Catholicism itself, then, there seems to us no promise of victory over the 
mind, or control over the destinies, of our people. But ıt is possible that 
forces outside her ranks may repeat by-and-by the story of fifty years 
ago As the danger of the Low Church party was its afimity with 
Dissent, the danger of the ty with Rome; and 
affinity has a thing is certain, 
the English their own 
relicion 3 will ha 
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N Y first meeting with Cardinal Manning was at a dinner party at 

tho house of the late Earl of Dunraven in 1849. He was 
ushered into the dining-room some time after we had sat down, and I 
had a good opportunity of observing a man of whom I had heard so 
much. I well remember saying to myself, “I see a word written 
on the forehead of that man, and that word is ‘Sacerdos.’” Later I 
wrote of him thus to a friend : 


“ He is the most venerable, refined, gentle-natured, aspiring, and spiritu- 
ally ardent‘man whom I know He was delighted with Henry Taylor's 
poem in memory of your husband (Edward Ernest Villiers) ‘Did you 
know him ?’ I asked, when he spoke to me of that exquisite elegy. ‘Know 
hım ?’ was the answer, ‘we were companions at Merton College, Oxford ’ 
One evening at Lavington we read to each other alternately passages out of 
Dante's ‘ Paradiso,’ and agreed that there was more theology within the 
laurelled head of that grand old bard than im the heads of half the bishops 
now living.” 


Not long afterwards I passed several days with Manning at his 
Rectory house at Lavington, of which parish he was then Rector. 
Each day we dined at the palace g Nanay a ~p of Oxford, which ‘was 
very near the parsonage. One of those fs we ascended through 
the woods to the summit of 7 Dok. , and walked along them, 
enjoying the magnificent prospect which they command That 
night we walked till a very flato hour up and down before the 
hall door of the parsonage. / QOur conversation was chiefy on 
theology, but not a httle on y oetry also, For that he had plainly 
a great admıratıon, provide’ that the verse was of a severe 
-order, both intellectual and s/iritual, but neither he nor Newman 
ranked Wordsworth as highly jas I did, Again he recurred to Dante, 
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and after quoting a remarkable passage, exclaimed vehemently . 
“There ıs no poetry lke Dantes: it ıs St. Thomas Aquinas 
put into verse! Those two were the greatest of human minds '”—a 
saying recorded by me in a sonnet more than forty years later. Sir 
Henry Taylor’s poetry had a great interest for him, as well as for 
Cardinal Newman, and for the same reason—viz, its union of com- 
pact strength with classic grace and refinement, and its freedom both 
from the sensational and the effeminate Neither he nor Newman 
liked poetry that did not include a strong element of the severe as 
well as of the thoughtful. 

By degrees the chief characteristics which belonged to Manning 
impressed me with more and more of definiteness One of these 
was his extreme intellectual self-possession, a quality m which he 
was a signal contrast to Carlyle, who seemed to me unable to “ do 
his thinking” until he had worked himself up into an intellectual 
passion, as the lion is said to prepare himself for action of another 
sort by first lashing himself into a rage. Manning had also the moral 
counterpart of this intellectual habit in a self-control which was so 
marked that no one looking upon him could well imagine his being 
carried away by any sudden impulse ‘This singular deliberateness 
and serenity were sometimes charged upon him as coldness. “There 
are, however, many different sorts of ardour Archbishop Whately 
used to speak of his great frend, Dr. Arnold, as one with a heart so 
warm that his friendships were to him what the closest ties of blood 
are to others, while mere acquaintances were often to him what 
friends are to ordinary men. It seemed to me as if a great cause, 
rather than any individual man, was that which drew out the strongest 
ardours of Manning’s nature. He might easily have preferred the 
interests of a great fmend to his own; but he would certainly 
have preferred that of a great cause to that of either self or friend. 
His human affections concentrated themselves on a few, while to 
the many beyond these he gave respect rather than admiration 
and a helpful and benevolent regard rather than ardent sym- 
pathies The intensity of his nature, however, could not be doubted 
by any one who had seen him in church and at prayer. His still- 
ness was one that seemed as if it could not have been shaken if the 
church had caught fire. Some-hkumen affections had also, it 1s said, 
acquired with him a character not less intense and indelible; but of 
these I had not been a witness, and \never heard him speak. One of 
them was directed to his father. very evening at Lavington he 
used to walk up to say his vespers in} @ little church where there were 
then few or no worshippers, wearlng « cloak much the worse for the 
wear. It had been his father’s Eps chief frend, I think, was 
Robert Wilberforce. 

He preserved other relics perhaps mdre precious, as I learned when 
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honest, simple, kindly minds, till they hate the Vicar of Christ, and all thay 
is noble, as false and base, and love what 1s base and false, as 1f ıt were just 
and good May God avert the judgment we deserve 
« Your affect “H.E M” 
Again he wrote : 


“ Ami 19, 1888 
“My DEAR AUBREY, 

“ By all means publish your Sonnets on Rome (“ 8t. Peter’s 
Chains”) by themselves, and soon. I am watching with anxiety what 1s 
passing ın Italy, bemg fully convinced that Rome can only return to the 
Pope by the will of the Itahan people, and that armed intervention or 
diplomatic pressure will only revive and harden the opposition of the Itahan 
people If 1t were restored by either of these interventions ab evéra, 1t could 
stand by support ab extra over again, from which may Heaven preserve us 
I am glad you like the “ Religio Viatoris” , the chain of reasoning cannot 
be broken The premises may be disputed, but the logic is, I believe, safe 
fam reading some of Matthew Arnold’s poems with great delight. What 
I read years ago I did not much take to, but ‘Thyrsis,’ and some of the 
‘Paganism ’ 1s of a very high order 

“ Always yours affectionately, 
“Henry E, C ARCHBISHOP ’ 


Looking back on the career of an old friend at his departure, after 
the question as to how far that career was a noble one, there comes 
another—viz., how far ıt was a happy one Cardinal Manning’s 
was, as far as I can judge, a singularly happy one, not in the sense 
of having had manifold enjoyments, or of having escaped severe 
afflictions, but in a higher sense of the word happiness. His life 
had not, I think, brought him many joys from many sources; yet ıt 
had conferred on him much joy from a few, but these the highest 
His happiness was almost wholly of a spiritual order, either directly 
or indirectly. He had a sleepless faith, and one that so penetrated 
all his faculties that 16 brought the whole of his life into a unity. 
Some would have said that his nature was not as wide as 16 was high. 
It was not wide in the sense of being, like that of a great dramatist, 
in strong sympathy with many things of a very contrasted character, 
some high and some low , but ıt was wide ın the sense of seeing the 
same clear light reflected from many remote objects, and for him it 
was not true that only “the low sun makes the colour.” He had, 
like Cardinal Newman, a keen sense of the humorous, though the 
general character of his mind was a severe seriousness He had 
a great love of music, though in church he could only tolerate ascetic 
music The other arts gave him a deep delight also, but only im 
those austerer forms of them ım which their highest as well as their 
earliest specimens had bravely challenged the human heart, and but 
slightly the mere senses; and when, in early Christian days, the 
canvas of Cimabue and Guotto seemed to have caught the sacred 
shadows flung up from the ensanguined walls and vaulted roofs of 
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the Catacombs, and to have glorified them When we visited 
together the Italian galleries, he passed by, as if he did not see 
them, the pictures of the later schools, round which the larger 
groups collected, and gazed long upon a Fra Angelico, with a 
gaze that reminded me of Leigh Hunt's fine remark, “ A good pic- 
ture is a window. ‘Through it, we look beyond it—-far down long 
vistas of thought.” His friends scolded him for this exclusiveness 
They did not know that we see many things only through blindness 
to many things. 

The love of literature was in Mannmg as strong as the love of 
Art, while to many 16 seemed to restrict itself within as narrow limits. 
Here, too, he was narrow in one sense, but wide in another His 
intellect was a sternly consistent one, and therefore whatever was 
opposed, not in form only, but in spirit also, to his strongest convic- 
tions, or to his deepest sympathies, found ın him no acceptance. 
The lesser merits seemed to him only to wage war on the 
greater. On the other hand, ın what he admired he found more 
to admire than ordinary admirers find in their wider range In the 
case of Pagan writers he could make large allowance for the mode 
in which the subjects they treated must have presented themselves 
from the Pagan point of view. He did not believe that religion 
required that every book should be didactic; but, on the other 
hand, be could not forgive those who, in Christian ages and 
Christian lands, wrote in a strain such as the nobler wniters of 
Pagan days would have regarded as a sin, not only against decorum 
but against letters. Among our later poets, I think that the two 
whom he admired most were Alfred Tennyson and Henry Taylor. 
Of my father’s “ Mary Tudor” he wrote thus, several years after 1ts 
publication : 


' “Tt is work of a mind, high, large, and good, conception and continuity 
and intellectual purpose throughout As to beauty, 1t 1s less the beauty of 
the eye and ear, though there 1s much of that also, than of the ideal and 
the spiritual world And in this its beauty is vey great. This ıs the 
result of one hasty reading, but I shall not only read it again, but I feel 
that I have one more book that J can read again and again, as I can the 
t Infe of St Thomas of Canterbury’ 

« Perhaps my feelmg may be tinged by sympathy and the ‘Idola 
Ecclesiastica’ But Gladstone’s ıs not and we agiee in considering ‘ Mary 
Tudor’ the finest drama since Shakespeare’s time. It ıs to me one more 
evidence of the myjustice or the incapacity of readers and critics, that 16 
should be unknown.” 


No one can read Manning’s numerous volumes, especially those of 
his later years, without perceiving from the style alone, which, as an 
Anglican bishop, Dr. Charles Harris, once remarked to me, had “ edges 
as keen as the edges of a knife,” that style must have been with him 
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a careful study. To that study I only heard him allude once, and 
then in terms very characteristic.» “ In my youth, and when beginning 
to write, I took great pains with my style. I am ashamed of this It 
was unworthy.” Walter Savage Landor would not have approved that 
opinion. He took greater pains himself, and might have replied, “ Your 
humility tramples on the pride of Plato with a greater pride”, or he 
might have answered: “ You are wrong; Bacon, when he published 
his great work, prefixed to ıt the words, ‘These were the thoughts of 
Francis Bacon, of which that posterity should become possessed he 
deemed to be thew advantage,’ High thoughts are a trust for the 
benefit of others, whose attention, ın the absence of a befitting garb 
for them, they do not adequately challenge.” 

Landor was proud, not only of his style, but of the pains which he 
took with it That care, he said, should be only in part concealed ; 
hght touches of the chisel should remain on the marble” Newman 
also wrote with extraordinary care, but his care was only to be 
plam 

I do not think that beautiful scenery contributed much to the 
enjoyment either of Manning or Newman, and both of them, I feel 
sure, would have agreed with Sir Henry Taylor in preferring the 
wide plains and rich valleys of Italy, bordered by majestic mountains 
with graceful outlines—mountains that knew how to keep ther dis- 
tance—to the Alpine peaks and precipices. J took him once to Monk 
Coniston, the exquisite abode of Mr and Mrs Garth Marshall, and 
one of the loveliest regions in England’s lake country, but he seemed 
to me to look on its mountains, and those about Windermere, as he 
looked on their poet, Wordsworth—that is, with respect, entire 
approval, and a reasonably warm regard, rather than with enthn- 
siasm The scenes he most enjoyed were those in which he could ` 
most effectually labour for his fellow men, and especially for their 
moral interests. In such labours he was indefatigable; nay, they 
seemed rather to sustam his strength than exhaust it He had a 
wonderful gift for administration, systematising all his duties, never 
being in a hurry, finding out the aptitudes of those about him, and 
using them to the best advantage. When he had toiled all day, to 
preach in the evening was a rest to him; if meant simply thinking 
aloud, often an easier thing than thinkimg in silence, He was as 
much a spintual utilitarian as if he had been a Jesuit. When a 
cence once promised to build a cathedral for 
j ying carelessly, “ All 
efforts, £20,000 
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native excitements that his religious happiness was drawn Neither 
did ıt come to him chiefiy because submission to authentic authority 
had led him out of the “ strife of tongues,” for he was neither an 
indolent nor a nervous man. Soon after he became a Catholic I 
heard that one of hisold Anglican friends had written to him, asking 
what he had found in Catholicism more than he had previously pos- 
sessed, and that he had answered, ‘“‘ Rest and security,” or some words 
to the same effect That answer was sharply commented upon 
I wrote to him, asking whether he had used those words His reply 
was that his words were, ‘ Certainty and reality” In another letter 
he said, “I had expected to find in the Church the inexpugnable 
citadel of faith; but I have found in 1b no less the home of love” 
So it remained Rehgion was the root of that peace which belonged 
to more than the last forty years of a hfe that had escaped neither 
its trials nor its frustrations. 

Among the lastest of Cardinal Manning’s letters to me is one 
which refers to one of the last of his public acts, that one in which 
he consented, probably against his will, to take a part as an arbitrator 
at the time of the great London strikes: 


“You must have thought me strangely careless in not thanking you for 
your affectionate and interesting letter It came to me in the midst of the 
strikes Smee then I have been agun and again trying to avert new 
contentions And now as to the strikes, I can only say that I never 
thought of ıt tull I found myself ın it, and I believe that our Lord used me 
as He did Balaam's ass I have been so long working with wo1king-men 
that 16 1» no difficulty to me, and somehow I am known to the English 
working-men as well as to any They listened to me readily from the frst 
Give my kind regards to your brother Stephen, and my thanks for lis 
excellent version of Horacea hard task well done 


* Christmas 1889 ” 


It was not all who made the same friendly estimate of Cardinal 
Manning as was made by his brother Archdeacon in their Anglican 
diocese, Julius Hare, at a clerical meeting held soon after Manning’s 
submission to Rome. “ Alas, we shall hear that divine eloquence no 
more at our meetings” Not long after that submission I remember 
hearing three successive reports about him circulated among parties 
who had a quick ear for whatever illustrated what was called “the 
deterioration of converts” The first was that he had been seen 
walking in the Corso at Rome with hunting- whip i in his hand, 
and in a shooting-jacket opprobrious with 
second was that he ; 
that he had alreagā 
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politics had only been assumed as the best way of playing a Catholic 
game in England. This assumption was a mistake, His political 
opinions were more ‘ Liberal” than mine had ever been, for I had ever 
clung to those convictions which I had learned m my youth from 
Edmund Burke ; but, such as they were, he had expressed them no 
less in his Anglican than in his Catholic days, opposed ın that respect 
to Newmanand Pusey. He might perhaps have echoed an expression 
attributed to Lacordaire on his death bed, “ I die a penitent Catholic, 
and an impenitent Iaberal.” All prejudices agamst him, as 
against Cardinal Newman, had died away many years before his death. 
Manning had, I beleve, no resentments. Certainly he never confounded 
the man with the doctrine, and therefore, while uncompromising as 
regards the doctrine, he was never uncharitable to the mdividual. No 
one was more zealously a believer in what is sometimes called 
“ mvineible ignorance,” but ought to be called “involuntary ignorance 
of certain great truths”; but he might have also remarked that in our 
spiritual as in our material heritage poverty need be no more a sin 
than wealth is, provided that ıt is honestly come by. Such a com- 
ment upon the poet’s ‘honest doubt” would seem to mean no more 
than that God alone knows the heart. I remember Manning’s saying 
to me, “ We must always remember that no man is lost whom Infinite 
Power, Infinite Wisdom, and Infinite Love can save.” He had sym- 
pathy with those to whom he appeared very severe. Thus, writing 
in 1890 of the “ Salvation Army,” he said, “ If General Booth can 
gather under human influence and guidance those whom all other 
agencies for good have not yet reached, who shall forbid him?” He 
was for friendly co-operation where that was practicable, and once he 
remarked, “It was the Quakers who had originated the ‘ Anti-Slavery 
Society’ ” 

The charge against him that he was a cold-hearted man certainly 
was not sanctioned by his known love for children, and his excla- 
mation on one occasion, ‘‘ A child’s needless tear is a blood-blot on 
this earth ” 

The most remarkable characteristic of Cardinal Manning’s intellect 
appeared to me to be its pellucid clearness, a clearness by most men 
attained thyeabecffort, but his naturally and inevitably. It was 
apparently an intensely keen logical faculty. but one not 
Bocistie h ft 
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‘between him and them as regards the comparative degree in which he 
and they possessed those two faculties which, at all events, he 
possessed in common with each, the following sonnet expresses that 
which eminently characterised his intellect also: 


CARDINAL MANNING 
LAVINGTON AND ROME 


I learned his greatness first at Lavington 

The moon had early sought her bed of brine, 

But we discoursed till now each starry sign 

Had sunk Our theme was one, and one alone, 
“Two Minds supreme,” he said, ‘‘ our earth has known ; 
One sang 1n science, one served God in song, 
Aquinas, Dante ” Slowly in me grew strong 

A thought these two great minds in him are one, 
Lord, what shall this man do? Later, at Rome, 
Beside the dust of Peter and of Paul, 

Eight hundred mitred sires of Christendom 

In council sat I marked him ’mid them all 

I thought of that long night in years gone by} 
And cried, ‘* At last my question meets reply ” 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE CHARTERED 
COMPANY. 


HE armed incursion into the Transvaal has given rise to grave 
constitutional questions We have to ask how far powers to 
maintain a civil police and govern a company, granted by a modern 
charter for particular areas in South Africa, have been unconstitution- 
ally allowed to be converted into powers of civil government co-ordinate 
with Imperial government, extending to areas beyond those of the 
charter We must mquire how far a civil police power has been 
converted into a power to maimtain a military force with a military 
equipment, without which the armed body would never have ventured 
on the incursion into friendly territory. 
Recent events cannot be regarded from one point of view only. 
Apart from the question of our future as a colonising nation and the 
‘international precedent which our treatment of the recent raid may 
lay down, there is the general question, how far any system of civil 
government should be conferred by charter on a commercial board. 
The system of government ‘by royal charter has gone through 
various stages. Formerly Imperial duties of government were mixed 
with those of the government of the commercial undertaking, as 
authorised by the charter, and were entrusted to one and the same 
h h East India Company charter is a typical instance of 
émained unrevoked till the com- 
vers to the commercial company 
2y its own board, but also pro- 
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at their will and pleasure, and that such governors and officers shall and 
may, according to the directions of the same company, raise, tram, and 
muster such military forces as shall or may be necessary for the defence of 
the said forts, places, and plantations respectively, the sovereign 11ght, 
power, and dominion over all the said forts, places, and plantations to us, 
our heirs and successors, being always reserved.” 


These powers were, regulated by various Acts of Parliament, which 
still left the civil government and the military government vested 
in and under the control of the board of the commercial company. 
These powers, controlled to some extent by Pitt’s Bill of 1784, the 
commercial company exercised till its abolition m 1858, 

With the extimction of the East India Company the system of 
confiding Imperial and military government to chartered commercial 
companies may be said to have termmated. In India it had proved 
a failure. 

A modern type of charter, confined to commercial purposes, had 
in the interim taken the place of the older system. The new form 
was totally different from the old type in scope, extent, and effect. 

The change was gradual. The system of granting charters to 
companies for commercial purposes was retained. The powers of the 
Crown were enlarged and consolidated in 1839, and as the machinery 
of the Jomt-Stock Companies Acts, commencing in 1844, was ull- 
adapted for commercial companies carrying on operations outside 
England, resort was frequently had to the system of constituting the 
commercial company by charter, but such charters conferred no 
powers of civil government or mulitary control Types of such 
charters are those of the India and China Banks. Gradually, from 
the date when the first Joint-Stock Companies Act of 1844 was 
amended by the Limited Liability Acts, and improved company 
administration created under new statutes, the granting of charters 
to companies, even for commercial purposes, has been but sparingly 
used 

During the last ten years, howpver, a few royal charters have 
been granted, such as those to the British North Borneo Company 
and the Royal Niger Company. The system, however, chiefly pur- 
sued in modern times has been rather that of governing upon the 
system of Crown colony and protectorate, and the creation of colomal 
Parliaments and Governors At all events, that 
adopted and existing in South gi 
to the British South Africa Co 

But that charter must be 
of civil and military governm 
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and ralway routes, and to secure and maimtain an unbroken communication 
between British Bechuanaland and the field of the company’s operations, 
and desires therefore, in its own iterésts, to supplement the sum which 
Parliament provides for the Bechuanaland force, Lord Knutsford would be 
prepared, from that pomt of view, to give favourable consideration to the 
proposal ” 


The Government would not assent to the suggested annexation of 
the Bechuanaland protectorate to the Cape Colony. And when the 
scheme of the charter was brought forward, ıt had no intention of 
parting with that territory to the company, nor could it be so parted 
with to any other body or Government, as Parliament, by the South 
Africa Umon Act of 1877, had permitted annexation to the Cape 
alone. Certainly a chartered company was not a body recognised by 
that Act. Neither could the civil government which had been created 
by order in Council under Imperial Acts of Parliament be varied by 
the grant or bestowal of powers of civil government on any such 
authority as a chartered company. 

Such was the state of civil government of the British Bechuanaland 
protectorate and of the Crown colony and the civil government adminis- 
tered under Imperial Acts of Parhament, when the capitalists applied for 
a charter. They stated that their object was to constitute themselves 
a commercial development company in South Africa, (1) for the con- 
struction of railways and works, and (2) primarily to work mining 
concessions obtained by a Mr. Rudd, on October 20, 1888, from 
Lobengula, m territories in the “sphere of influence” north of the 
great dividing line of 22° south latitude, and to carry out powers 
necessary for the purposes of government and the preservation of 
public order, for the protection of the territories, lands, or property 
comprised in the concessions, none of which were south of the dividing 
lne. There was no application made or any proposal to interfere 
with the legislative and admunistrative functions exercised by her 
Majesty in the Bechvanaland protectorate or ım the Crown colony, or 
to obtain even powers of civil government or military administration 
in the “spheré of influence.” For that area no order in Council 
had then been made, and British subjects, as such, were subject only 
to certain special Imperial laws which deal with offences committed 

„~ beyond her Majesty’s dominions. 

The charter was granted’6 October 29,1889. The Crown makes 
no grant of territory r soil whatsoever. It incorporates the company 
for its commercial objects, and defines what those objects are, much on 
the same lines as they would be defined in any bank charter or other 
commercial company. It defined its principal field of operations as 
bemg to the region lying immediately to the north of British 
Bechuanaland, the great dividing ne. The charter neither yielded 
up a ofthe powers of the Imperial Government nor conferred any 
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government, civil or otherwise, except such as can be implied from 
Article 10 and Articles 3 and 4 

Article 10 is as follows 

“The company shall, to the best of its ability, preserve peace and order 
in such ways and manners as 1b shall consider necessary, and may, with that 


object, make ordinances (to be approved by our Secretary of State), and may 
establish and maintain a force of police ” 


Lord Knutsford, in a covering letter to Sır B H Loch, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1889, wrote : 

“Tt 1s to be observed that this definition does not supersede or affect the 
protectorate of her Majesty over the country noith of British Bechuanaland 
and south of the 22nd parallel of south latitude, although the company ıs 
empowered to acquire (subject to the approval of the Secretary of State) 
from the lawful rulers, either within or beyond that protectorate, certain 
powers of government or administration whereby if 1s anticipated that here- 
after her Majesty’s Government may be much assisted ın the control and 
protection of the territories lying within the present British protectorate ’ 


The definition, according to Lord Knutsford, of the area did not 
supersede or affect the protectorate of British Bechuanaland, or of 
the area south of 22° south latitude 

The charter conferred no powers to constitute a military force. It 
conferred no powers of government No powers of government, civil 
or otherwise, purport to be dealt with by the charter, except m 
clauses 3 and 4. And by those clauses the company are only em- 
powered to acquire, and then only subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State (from lawful rulers), by concession, grant, or treaty 
(not to accept from the Crown), powers of government limited to 
those ‘‘ necessary for the preservation of government and public 
order ” in the places mentioned in treaties by natives, or concessions 
receiving the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. No native 
or other Power cotild confer powers of civil government to be 
exercised ın Bechuanaland. Her Majesty alone, by order in Council 
made pursuant to the Imperial statutes, could effect this. 

The capitalists have imduced the public to suppose that the 
Chartered Company had powers of civil government ın South Africa, 
whereas 1ts powers are limited to the area in the sphere of influence 
not yet turned into a protectorate, and are limited to such as are 
approved of by the Secretary of State, and to the establishment of a ~ 
civil police. oe an? 2 

One ordinance only has been issued with regard to police, namely, 
that of July 3, 1891, for placing the police under the regulations of 
section 6 of the Cape Mounted Rifles Act of 1872 After the grant 
of the charter, the British protectorate was, by orders in Council, 
extended to Matabeleland and Mashonaland, areas north of the great 
dividing line , and these areas now form part of the British Bechuana- 


land protectorate MS 
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The civil government of that protectorate has greatly developed, 
and by the last report it now has its educational system, besides those 
other functions of civil government already mentioned, and on 
March 31, 1894, the Imperial artillery was placed under its control, 
consisting of ten 7-pounders, four Maxim guns, two Nordenfeldts, one 
Gatling and Martini-Henri and Schneider rifles Its police force was 
at that time thus distributed : ın Matabeleland, 239, in the northern 
part of the protectorate, 79, ın the southern part, 76, and in the 
Crown colony, 105 Its disposition remained much the same down to 
the close of 1595. In August 1895, under a proclamation which took 
effect as from November 15, 1895, the Crown colony—that is to say, 
up to as high as the Limpopo and Mafeking district—was annexed 
to and became part of Cape Colony, and thereupon became subject to 
Cape laws, which authorised the establishment of artillery forces, of 
Cape Mounted Rifles of yeomanry for general military service 
specially trained ın artillery practice, and of volunteers, as well as 
of police. By the provisions of this Annexation Act the British 
Bechuanaland police south of the Limpopo ceased to „exist as on 
November 15 last 

Railways had been constructed through the Crown colony by the 
Chartered Company up to Mafeking, near its northern terminus, and 
the yearly reports presented to Parliament show how few crimes or 
offences were committed by those engaged ın constructing the railway 
or by the natives, so that ıt was quite unnecessary to make any 
special collection of force from the north at Mafeking, much less to 
bring into the protectorate the Chartered Company’s civil police— 
merely because the railway was to be prolonged north of Mafeking. 
Recent letters show that the company’s police left Buluwayo, north of 
the dividing line, and by some arrangement were brought down on 
October 20, 230 miles south, close to the borders of what was 
formerly the Crown cclony, and subsequently to November 15, was 
part of Cape Colony; and that the portion of the Bechuanaland 
police formerly stationed in the Crown colony, to the number of some 
hundieds, were collected at Mafeking whilst still Crown colony, and 
that these bands, with a certain number of men recruited at Cape 
Town, formed the armec body which, later on, when Mafeking belonged 
to the Cape Colony, made the raid into the Transvaal 

A rad by individuals without guns, without artillery, and without 
equipment would have been of no possible avail, and certainly would 
not have béen undertaken; and the great constitutional question 
therefore arises, how and by what means was the armament of guns 
and ammunition conferred upon or allowed to be in the possession of 
the Chartered Company’s civil police? The African Review contains 
photographs of the guns and ammunition captured by the Burghers 

Limited as the charter was, what authority was there for allowing a 
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police, even if armed, such as, for instance, the Irish police, to be 
turned into or allowed to exist for sıx weeks in the British protectorate 
as an armed military force with artillery, guns, and military equip- 
ment? What authority was there for handing over or allowing the 
civil government to be assumed and undertaken by the company ım 
any part of the protectorate ? 

What authority was there for the Government of the Cape to allow 
a mulitary force with artillery to exist and collect, which was ın excess 
and not recognised by the laws and votes of the Cape Parliament ? 
The force formed no part of any of the authorised and recognised 
forces of the Cape Colony, and ıt issued from Cape Colony We have 
had no statement as to the knowledge of the Cape Ministers, from 
whose territory the raid issued, and m whose territory of Mafeking 
the force was undoubtedly armed, drilled, and raised as a military 
force. . 

The military armament in the protectorate might properly be placed 
under the control or custody of the Imperial police, because the 
protectorate ja that area ıs represented by her Majesty’s special 
commissioner charged with Imperial defence and with the Imperial 
military property belonging to the country. But though the Char- 
tered Company have, under the charter, a right to establish a civil 
police, with the object of preserving peace and order in lends m the 
sphere of influence, and not in any British protectorate, there seems. 
to have been no justification for allowmg a civil police to arm itself 
with artillery and equipment, or to be equipped to any extent beyond: 
what was necessary for personal use or defence of the mdividual. 

These are grave constitutional questions, and they will have yet to 
receive the attention of Parliament. 

In the meanwhile if is to be hoped that the Chartered Company 
will be kept strictly within their chartered powers, and all military 
control and armament taken from them, and that the powers of civil 
and military government which they have usurped and attempted to 
exercise, as 1f they held an old Hast India Company charter, at once 
extinguished 

CHARLES Harrison 


DEGREES FOR WOMEN AT OXFORD. 


N Tuesday, March 3, a resolution will be submitted to the 
congregation of the University of Oxford, which, if carried, will 

have the effect of conferring the B A. degree on women students who 
have complied with the conditions of residence and examination 
required of men for that degree, limited by the further condition 
that the woman B.A must have passed in Honours. The “ Man in 
the Street” on hearing this will exclaim, “ I thought that had been 
done ten years ago”; and as I have found even members on the 
electoral roll of the sister University of Cambridge very ignorant of 
the exact steps which have been taken at Oxford to promote the 
university education of women, if may not be superfluous to state 
that instruction for women began to be given ın Oxford ın 1879, and 
that in 1884 the University formally opened to them certain of its 
examinations ; but in the case of women students the conditions as 
to residence and the time limit for preparation, which Oxford exacts 
in the case of men, were not enforced It ıs well known that an 
Oxford degree indicates in its possessor, not merely, that he has 
attained a certain standard of knowledge, but that he has resided in the 
University for a period of not less than three years, and has conse- 
quently been subjected to intellectual and social influences to which 
those who have enjoyed them, and many of those who have not, 
attach a very high value, The certificate now granted to women 
students who have passed examinations 1s of an entirely different 
character. The possessors of these certificates may, or may not, have 
resided in Oxford; they may, or may not, have conformed to the 
limits of time imposed on the possessors of the Oxford degree. 
Whether they have, or whether they have not, they receive only the 
same recognition from the University. Whatis now proposed is that 
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without withdrawing the power of obtaining the Oxford certificate from 
those women who, from whatever causes, are unable to comply with 
the conditions as to residence and time necessary for a degree, the B.A. 
degree should be opened to those women who are able to observe, and, 
as a matter of fact, have observed, these conditions, The certificate 
will follow in the case of those students who pass examiations without 
fulfilling the conditions attaching to a degree; and the degree will 
follow to those, as I think, more fortunately situated women who live 
their twelve terms in one of the Oxford women’s colleges and pass in 
Honours one of the examinations for the degree of B.A. At present 
no such distinction is made. the certificate 1s all that can be obtamed 
by women students who have fulfilled all the conditions qualifying for 
a degree, And yet the proposal which will be voted upon on March 3 
to make this distinction, and to give the certificate to those who 
have earned the certificate, and the degree to those who have earned 
the degree, has been attacked on the ground that ıt 1s an infringe- 
ment of liberty. 

To recognise the full perversity of this it 1s necessary to bear in 
mind that no privileges are proposed to be withdrawn , no woman will 
be deprived of anything she already possesses, but an additional 
opportunity will be afforded to some women ‘Those who cannot 
reside in Oxford, who cannot conform to the time limits, who take a 
pass and not an Honours examination, will be exactly where they 
were before; only they will have the pleasure (not a small one to 
generous minds) of knowing that other women, having had a different 
course or having attained a higher standard, receive a different recog- 
nition from the University It should be emphasised that the friends 
of women’s education at Oxford are limitmg their movement to a 
request to open the B.A. degree to women who have fulfilled‘all the 
conditions which enable a man to obtain ıt, and who have taken 
Honours into the bargain. They do not ask that the status of the 
woman B.A. shall be the same as that of a man it is an essential 
part of the proposals now before the University that “ women who 
have been admitted to the degree of B.A. shall not be permitted to 
supplicate for the degree of M.A or for any other degree.” Whether 
the extreme moderation of the demand now before the University 1s 
good policy or the reverse is a question of tactics on which those at a 
distance have no nght to express an opinion It may be hoped that 
the result will justify the line which has been adopted. The wor- 
shippers of inequality, if the Oxford proposal is carried, will still have 
much to console themselves with. A higher standard of qualification 
will be demanded from the woman B.A than from the man, and her 
subsequent privileges will be rigorously curtailed m comparison with 
his. : 

Next to the very curious argument that to allow the B.A. degree 
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to follow the B.A Honours course is a curtailment of liberty and the 
imposition of shackles on those hitherto enjoying freedom, the most 
peculiar is that which is addressed to the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages which are supposed to be associated with the practice of educa- 
ting men and women in the same University. It is asserted that to 
admit women to Oxford or Cambridge will be to render the Universi- 
ties ‘‘ sexless,’ an expression which must be regarded as a “ nice 
derangement of epitaphs ” unless the family is, for instance, a sexless 
institution as compared with a nunnery. One gentleman, Mr. 
C. A M. Fennell, of Jesus College, writing to the Athenwum, gives 
vent to a cry of anguish “I myself am not opposed to women being 
admitted to the degrees of any institution on the earth or under the 
earth, excepting the ancient and hitherto masculine University of 
Cambridge” He forgets that women’s names have formed part of the 
calendar of the hitherto masculine University of Cambridge for 
the last fifteen years. Those who use these arguments overlook 
the important fact that the education of men and women in 
the same University is going on now ın every teaching University 
in the United Kingdom except Trinity College, Dublin, while 
the non-teaching Universities have long ago opened their degrees to 
women. 

It may be readily admitted that the college system differentiates 
the position of Oxford and Cambridge from that of the Scottish 
Universities ; but this does not alter the fact that at Cambridge, 
women students in gradually increasing numbers (now about 250) 
have been resident within the precincts of the University for twenty- 
five years, and at Oxford a smaller number cf women students have 
been resident for seventeen years. The women are there ; difficulties 
and disadvantages which we are solemnly told are inevitable, have 
been found on experience to have been completely avoided The 
authorities of the women’s colleges have been able without difficulty 
to provide and enforce all necessary discipline; if they have been 
equal to this part of their duty in the past, why should they entirely 
fail in the future when, 1f the proposal now under consideration is 
carried, their’ authority will be supported by that of the University > 
During an experience extending over a quarter of a century no 
occasion has arisen even for anxiety owing to the presence of male 
and female students in the same University A little common-sense, 
the observance of the rules which are generally found sufficient to 
ensure decorum where men and women meet in the world and in 
society, have proved all that was necessary even in the ancient 
Universities. 

To hear some of the objections put forth on this score it might 
be imagined that a woman ın a lecture-room was an object entuely 
unknown in either Oxford or Cambridge. Some of the news- 
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paper correspondents on this subject have been betrayed into the 
rashness of particularising the subjects which ıt would be impossible 
and undesirable, if possible, to teach to men and women in a mixed 
class. But these very subjects have been taught, in Cambridge 
at any rate, for the last twenty years to mixed classes, and the pro- 
fessors who teach the subjects are among those who are memorialising 
the Council in favour of opening the degrees to women. With the 
same blind disregard of experience, these correspondents have also 
written of the physical harm which women must suffer through taking 
the same University course as men, and say that “the attempt must 
be followed by incalculable injury to their physique.” Women at 
Cambridge have been taking the same University course as men for 
twenty years, and have suffered no injury to their physique. A few 
years ago Mrs. Sidgwick made a most laborious statistical inquiry into 
the effect of academic work on the health of women. For this pur- 
pose she investigated the physical history of more than five hundred 
women students of Oxford and Cambridge, and compared it with 
that of their sisters who had not had academic traiming, and also 
with that of their parents and brothers. The result was that 
the statement that a University course was injurious to the health 
of women entirely broke down.* In an able paper recently cr- 
culated, Mrs. Sidgwick points out that there is more risk to health 
when a young woman attempts to study for a University course among 
the distractions and occupations of domestic life than when ske 18 
able to enter a college and can conscientiously make her studies her 
first consideration, My own experience is small compared with that 
of Mrs Sidgwick, but such as it is, 16 entirely comcides with hers. 
The cases of breakdown of health that I have known among women 
students are almost entirely owing to their having had, from some cause 
or another, a double strain upon them, generally owing to some unfortu- 
nate domestic circumstances from which they could not be relieved. 
With the best will in the world, the mother of a daughter pursuing her 
studies at home cannot make the conditions of her hfe as favourable to 
physical vigour as they are in college. The late hours and (too often) 
close atmosphere of social amusements, concerts, theatres, d&c.; to 
those who live in towns, the want of inducement to take sufficient 
physical exercise; the necessary interruptions and responsibilities, the 
want of quiet, of family life, make an attempt at study, while taking 
part in it, a much greater strain than that to which the girl is sub- 
jected who is able to spend the period of preparation for a University 
examination in a college. 


* Among the conclusions arrived at by Mrs. Sidgwick, as the result of her inquiry, 
the following may be quoted, “ As mothers of healthy families, we have seen that 
the students are more satisfactory than their sisters, and, so far as we can judge, 
quite up to the average of women, ”—“ Health Statistics of Women Students.” Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1890. 
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As bearing upon the health question, it may be mentioned that 
‘nemorials favourable to opening the degree to women have been 
signed by a large number of the leading members of the medical pro- 
fession in London, as well as by some of their most eminent colleagues 
in Oxford and Cambridge. Among these latter may be mentioned 
Sir Henry Acland, Dr Burdon Sanderson, Sir George Humphrey, Dr. 
Michael Foster, and Dr. Bradbury As has been well said in the 
British Medwcal Journal (February 15), would not these eminent men 
have seen the evil results of what was going on before their eyes if 
there were any such results to see? The article referred to goes to 
the root of the matter when it says: 

‘““As to the gloomy predictions we have often heard about the next 
generation, the time for them 1s rapidly coming to an end. In the course 
of twenty-six years the new generation has arrived to be seen and judged. 
It is found that the children of mothers who either have degrees or who 
have earned them are just as healthy and handsome as other people’s 
children Children suffer from “the sins and self-mdulgence of their 


parents, not from thew discipline, self-restraint, mental activity and 
industry.” 


Those who wish to exclude the women students at Oxford and 
Cambridge from the degree for which they have qualified, sometimes 
use arguments which would be perfectly sound if any one were urging 
that the whole female population of the British Isles ought to be 
compelled to undergo a course of study at one of the ancient Univer- 
sities. They point out that the health of some women is not good 
enough to stand the strain of a University course; that other women 
are detained by domestic cares and responsibiliies from giving their 
exclusive attention to study; that the intellectual capacity of some 
women unfits them for University training: these are self-evident 
propositions, but afford no reason for excluding all women from 
privileges which some women are unable to avail themselves of. 

The opponents of women’s degrees say ¢hey are in favour of variety 
in education, that they make no fetish of identity of intellectual 
training for men and women, implying that those who want the degree 
opened are inferior to themselves in these respects; but the reverse is 
really the fact. We are so much in favour of variety of education— 
an ample choice between different kinds of training—that we wish 
still farther to vary the opportunities that are offered to women. We 
do not argue that every young woman should take a University course, 
but that the University course should be open, so that those who are 
fit for ıt should have the opportunity of availing themselves of it to 
a fuller extent than at present. This consideration points to the very 
strong claim on our gratitude which has been earned by the ancient 
Universities, especially by the University of Cambridge Fifteen 
years ago she opened, by the almost unanimous vote of the Senate, 
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all her Honour examinations to women students, residing in the two 
women’s colleges within the precincts of the University, and thus gio 
her official sanction to the placing of a new variety of educational 
opportunities within the reach of women. But nothing has been 
done to prevent those who prefer other systems of education than 
those offered by the Universities from using them themselves, or from 
recommending them to others. 

The self-constituted devotees of “ variety,” who think that variety 
ıs promoted by exclusion, also appear to forget that within the en- 
closure of the Universities themselves there 1s now a very considerable 
field of choice. The time was when Cambridge offered nothing in her 
triposes but classics, mathematics, and law; but to these have now 
been added moral sciences, natural sciences, history, theology, Semitic 
languages, Oriental languages, and medizval and modern languages, 
so that no attempt 1s now made to force every student into one 
groove, whether his natural capacities fit him for it or not. 

This consideration also affords a sufficient reply to those who state 
by implication that we make a fetish of identity of education for men 
and women. Far from wishing all men and women to be ground in 
the same mill, we wish men to continue to have a free choice over a 
great range of variety in education, and we wish women to have a 
similarly large choice, holding that natural selection will, on the 
whole, ensure that each will take what suits his or her needs and 
capabilities.” But while each University will adapt its various courses 
of study to meet the needs of the largest number of students, there 1s 
a strong case against asking either University to set up a new 
standard or a new degree for women only. At Cambridge women 
have taken the prescribed University course, and they ask that 
it should be followed by the degree- they have been tested by the 
University standard, and they ask for its hall-mark. The vast 
majority of those who are practically engaged in the work of im- 
proving girls’ education reject the proposal of a special degree for 
women as one that can only be treated with mdicule. 

There 1s also practical unanimity in rejecting a proposal which is 
associated with an honoured name, that of the Bishop of Stepney, of 
attempting to establish a separate University for women. To set up a 
University of our own would be a wanton waste of the centuries of 
experience in the practical work of higher education, of which Oxford 
and Cambridge are the heirs Would any Cambridge or Oxford man 
admit that the degrees of a brand-new University could compare in 
value with those of his own alma mater? However high the standard 
of the new women’s University might be made, it would be long before 
' * Ib may be pointed out that those who have been foremost ın opening University 
education for women have also taken an active interest ın secuilng for those women 


who wish for it, a more thorough training in the dometic arts—such as cookery, 
needlework, laundry work, hygiene, bee-keeping, dairying, and gardening 
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its degrees became legal tender of the same value as the degrees of 
Cambridge and Oxford. The new degrees would be wanting in one 
of the necessary qualities of legal tender, “ cognisamlty ” No one 
would know how much or how httle they were worth. 

Moreover, 1f women want a simple test of learning without resi- 
dence in a University, they have that already ın the degrees of the 
University of London. It would indeed be a more than feminine 
perversity if with the four ancient Scottish Universities open to us, the 
Royal University in Ireland, Victoria and Durham in England, besides 
London as an examining University, we should still say we must 
have a little establishment of our own. Professor Stanford thinks 
such a course would contribute to the dignity of women in the world 
of education. Very few women will be found to agree with him. 

Among the oddities of the recent controversy may be mentioned 
Professor Marshall’s suggestion that 1f the Cambridge Senate should 
admit women to degrees, 16 should place an upper limit to the number 
of women who may be presented for instruction in the University at 
any one time, and that this upper hmit should approximately corre- 
spond to the present number of women students He recommends 
this curious plan partly on the ground that ıt would lead the authori- 
ties of the womens colleges to curtail ın some cases the period of 
residence of their students, so as to afford to a larger number some 
opportunities of ‘contact with Cambridge life and education.” It is 
not generally thought to be conducive to health or to sound educational 
methods to cram a three years’ course into a two years’ residence. 
Yet this would be the almost certain result if Professor Marshall’s 
suggestion were adopted. It will be observed that he admits that a 
woman gains much by “ contact with Cambridge life and education,” 
and yet he wishes to limit these advantages to about 250 women at any 
one time. 

Another suggestion peculiar to himself is made by Professor 
Marshall in a passage where he throws out the idea that a new 
board might be formed, consisting partly of members of the Senate 
and partly of women. This board would be called upon to frame new 
combinations of studies which “had not been thought suitable for 
men,” such as “ certain rather narrow portions of a Tripos,” on con- 
dition of its being coupled with ‘‘ music, or some other art.” When 
I lived in Cambridge a question appeared in an undergraduates’ 
magazine asking what was the easiest course a man could take to 
qualify for a degree. The answer was “An <cligrotat in Botany” 
Professor Marshall’s suggestion opens endless vistas as to what the 
answer might have been if his system had been ın vogue. “ A rather 
narrow portion of a Tripos with skirt-dancing,” 1s one possible 
reply. 

When one finds men of the highest intellectual capacity making 
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such suggestions as the two just quoted, one is tempted to think that 
they are keeping something back, and not giving expression to the 
root of their real objection to the proposal about to be brought before 
the University. 

Professor Gardner says that the position of the women students at 
Oxford now is that of honoured and indulged guests. I think he 
should ‘have called them “ payıng guests.” But it is true that women 
have received many of the advantages of University education and 
have not paid as much as men pay for them. ‘They pay less because 
they receive less. No financial board has yet been clever enough to 
devise a plan for making women students pay degree fees without 
giving them degrees, Otherwise, as far at least as Cambridge is 
concerned, the women students pay the same fees for entrance to 
University examinations as men. It is quite right they should, and 
they would willingly pay the degree fees too, if the degree followed - 
for they feel that however good a thing it is to be a guest, it is a 
better thing to be at home, a citizen, not an “ uitlander.” The same 
remark applies to the use of the Unversity collections, libraries, 
museums, &c. No woman, whatever her place may have been in the 
University examinations, can use these except on sufferance; she may 
be turned out; she may be requested “not to occupy a seat.” Any 
woman who gets a readers ticket for the British Museum library 
is more at home and in her.own place there than the best women 
students Cambridge has produced are in the University lbrary. 
Being a guest involves some drawbacks, especially when your host 
himself begins to dwell upon the honours and indulgences he has 
lavished on you. Under ordinary circumstances the guest to whom 
this happens thinks the time has come when he should cease to be a 
guest; and this is what women are now feeling in regard to their 
status In the Universities. 

I have endeavoured to deal briefly with some of the objections 
urged against the admission of women to degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Much might be said, if space permitted, of the positive 
advantages to be expected from it, There is an 1mmense preponder- 
ance of opinion on the part of those actually‘engaged in educational 
work for women that the opening of the degrees would be a valuable 
stimulus to the improvement in the education of girls and women, 
which has been so marked a feature of this generation All the 
heads of women’s colleges within the precincts of the Universities have 
signed a memorial favourable to the step now proposed; and the 
same, ora similar memorial, has been signed by two-thirds of the 
head-mistresses of endowed or proprietary schools of more than fifty 
pupils, and by seven-eighths of the past and present students of the 
Cambridge colleges for women. 

But the matter may be regarded from a wider standpoint than a 
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merely educational one. The vitality of every ancient institution may 
be tested by the power which it shows of adapting itself to modern 
changes and the growth of modern life. The ancient Universities have 
shown this vitality in many directions, by the introduction of greater 
variety into their curricula, by opening their doors to Nonconformists, 
by the help they have afforded to secondary education through their 
local examinations for boys and girls, by the invention and vigorous 
promotion of what 1s called University extension, by means of which 
more than 60,000 persons of both sexes are each year receiving 
instruction of a systematic character Last but not least, they have 
shown their vitality by accommodating themselves to a social change 
which has already taken place, one of the manifestations of which 
is a demand on the part of women to share in the blessings of Uni- 
versity education. At each of the successive changes just referred 
to there were large bodies of excellent persons, members of the 
governing body, resident and non-resident, who believed and loudly 
proclaimed their belief that the reform was no reform, but ruin If 
they had prevailed the Universities would now present, instead of a 
picture of vigorous vitality, a melancholy one of senile decay. The 
Duke of Devonshire, when he was mstalled as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge in the spring of 1892, referred to this sub- 
ject, and especially mentioned Newnham and Girton, and what 
Cambridge had done for the higher education of women, as one of the 
things which had brought the University “into nearer touch and 
greater sympathy with the nation at large” 

Another opportunity is now about to be afforded to both the 
Universities to give a further manjfestation of their power of adapting 
themselves to modern needs in educational matters. The improvement 
in girls’ education has produced a new demand for women teachers who 
have had University traning ; and with the traimmg, the degree that 
ordinarily goes with 1t. Public opinion in the country is fully ripe 
for the proposed change. The opening of degrees to women at 
Oxford and Cambridge is supported, among several thousand others, 
by the Duke of Argyll, the Rt Hon. H H. Asquth, M P., the 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., the Marquis of Dufferin, the 
Duke of Westmmster, Sir Alfred Milner, Sir John Lubbock, the 
Rt. Hon, A. J. Balfour, MP, Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., Earl Nelson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., Lord Playfair, the Rt. Hon. 
C. P. Villiers, M.P., the Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, M P , Sir James 
Paget, MD, E.R S., Sir Wiliam Broadbent, M.D, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Lord Acton, Mr, Sidney Colvin, Lord Wolseley, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Shrews- 
bury, Gloucester, Ripon, Llandaff, Limerick, Argyll and the Isles, 
Derry, Southwell, Hereford, Swansea and St. Asaph, Dr. Cameron 
Lees, Dean of the Chapel Royal, Scotland, Cardinal Vaughan, Dr 
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James Martineau, Principal Caird, Dr. Clifford, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Justice Rigby, the Attorney- and Solicitor-General, Mr. Justice 
Wright, Mr. Justice Wills, Mr. Justice Fry, Mr Justice Romer, Mr. 
Justice Barnes, Mr. Justice Kennedy, &c. &c. With support of this 
character from leading men of all parties in the political world, the 
Church, the law, medicine, science, and literature, the most timid 
must be reassured that the change which is being proposed is one 
which is calculated to benefit the education of women, and to develop 
and strengthen the national position of the Universities, 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, 


GEORGE ELIOT REVISITED. 


Y frend Mr. Frederic Harrison has given us, in his “ Studies 

in Karly Victorian Literature,’ a masterly estimate of George 

hot, and of her permanent place among great writers. His essay 

came home to me, for I am atypical unit of that perfervid crowd 

which, by its unmeasured and ill-regulated admiration, did, as Mr. 
Harrison points out, such ill service to George Eliot’s fame. 

I was three years old when George Eliots first novel appeared, 
and I was twenty-three when her last was completed. Thus she 
fairly dominated the reading part of my boyhood and early manhood. 
Not that she was a writer who ever, in my experience, attracted boys ; 
neither her mind nor her style had the qualities with which boys fall 
in love. But we believed in her genius as something immensely 
great and solemn, which not to admire argued oneself a booby. Even 
at this distance of time I can recollect the awe, not unmingled with 
incredulity, with which I heard my tutor at Harrow declare that he 
had obtained more pleasure from a page of George Eliot than from a 
chapter of Dickens. It was as an undergraduate at Oxford that I 
first really felt her spell, and from that time on I was an enthusiastic 
and no doubt a hyperbolical admirer. But, even in those fresh days, 
one could discriminate, and then, as now, I was bored by “ Romola” 
and disgusted by “Daniel Deronda.” The poetry, of course, one 
never could stomach; but the novels, as a whole, seemed the grandest 
and truest of fiction. The analysis of human character and motive; 
the careful linking of cause and effect; the pregnant moralisation ; 
the closely compacted maxims, seemed, to minds entirely theoretical 
and necessarily untanght by experience, the utterance of the highest 
wisdom. A new world opened before our eyes; or, rather, the 
old world in which we had hved our twenty years was suddenly 
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illuminated by a new and revealing light George Eliot appeared to 
have the key of all philosophy, and we listened with an astonished 
reverence to the voice of the oracle. 

And there were other elements which moved our admiration—her 
keen enjoyment of physical health and vigour, her love of the country 
‘and the open air; her knowledge of nature; even her humour, though 
it must be confessed that this last quality owed much of its effect to 
its violent contrast with a sombre environment, 

But, in brief, I, and others of my own time and place, were wor- 
shippers of George Eliot; and, though our loyalty was tried by “Daniel 
Deronda,” and very nearly broke down under “Theophrastus Such,” 
still ıt stood the strain. As far as I know, her ascendency was un- 
diminished at her death. But, during the last ten or twelve years, 
devout disciples experienced “a return upon themselves.” They began 
to criticise where they used to adore, and to inquire where they used 
to believe. Knowing a little more than they had known ten years 
before, they were much less inclined to take the philosophy of life at 
secondhand. Their artistic palates grew more fastidious, They became 
aware of faults which they had not noticed, and resented more keenly 
those which had always been patent They became impatient of 
George Eliot’s elaborateness and longwindedness, of her strained 
and cumbrous jocosity , of her undue insistence on the sexual idea; 
of her strange deviations into downright nastimesss of thought and 
phrase, as in the description of Mr Casaubon’s mole, and the apologue’ 
of the lady who made herself sick with pickled salmon. In brief, a 
reaction setm, and men aspiring to be thought clever and critical 
were as extravagant ın censure and depreciation as twenty years agg 
they had been hyperbolical in praise. 

Here, as Mr. Harrison points out, is the opportunity of criticigm— 
of a sane and sober appreciation, which can sift the good from the 
bad, and in some measure anticipate the final judgment of the High 
Court of Literary Equity. That judgment cannot, according to Mr. 
Harrison, be delivered before the next century; but, in the meantime, 
it may be as well for old admirers of George Eliot who have been a 
little shaken by the storm of recent criticism, to renew their 
acquaintance with her works, and revise their estimate of her genius 
and effect. 

Let us take the earliest of her novels, the ‘“‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” This volume consists of three separate tales—‘ Amos Barton,” 
“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and ‘‘ Janets Repentance” And here in 
the very first page of her first attempt at fiction, George Eliot intro- 
duces us to the localities, the society, the life, and the circumstances 
in which she was so essentially and peculiarly at home. Each of 
her English stories is really and in its nature what one of them 
is expressly and in its title, ‘‘ A Study of Provincial Life” In 
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them we see next to nothing of London, with its gaieties, its 
excitements, its grinding miseries, or its myriad forms of enterprise 
and energy. Nor, again, are we often brought into contact with the 
absolute monotony, the calm decay, of the very aged, the very simple, 
and the very poor of our agricultural populations, The life which 
George Ehot knew as no other novelist has known it, 1s the hfe of 
the lawyers, the clergy, the small gentry, the tradesmen, and the 
farmers of large country-towns or thickly-populated rural neighbour- 
hoods. She quarries constantly in the mine of those experiences 
which were hers when living as a land-agent’s daughter near Nun- 
eaton, or with well-to-do friends in Coventry. We shall find, as we 
go on, that each story contains unmistakable allusions to people, 
places, and things among which her early years were passed. Thus, 
in “ Amos Barton” the story opens with a description of Shepperton 
Church, which those who know the district have no difficulty in 
recognising as Chilvers Coton, in Warwickshire. ‘The ecclesiastical 
atmosphere of those days—1880—1850—when the Tractarian moye- 
ment was beginning to modify the effects of the Evangelical revival, 
has lent its colour to the theological character of Amos Barton. 
Otherwise his life is a carefully-drawn picture of the cruel consequences 
which vanity, selfishness, and coarseness of fibre, in a man not radi- 
cally vicious, may bring upon a refined and gentle woman who 
passionately loves him. The thread of narrative on which this is 
‘hung, describing Mr. Barton’s clerical career, his unfortunate attach- 
ment, and his wife’s early death, is of the slightest character. Still, 
here, ın the very first of her novels, we find George Elot marking 
out distinctly those lines on which, 1n later and more elaborate stories, 
she advanced to so unique a fame. 

“ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story ” describes the life of an earlier day. The 
story is laid in the last years of the last century. And here George 
Khot takes us into the society of those country magnates whom she 
constantly uses to decorate her background They occupy a less 
important place in her interest and ours than the farmers’ wives 
and the pretty village-girls, the carpenters and weavers, whom she 
makes the prominent figures of her foreground. But they con- 
tribute a certain effective element of contrast; and their lives and 
surroundings supply a local colourmg of bmghtness and richness 
which throws the homespun raiment of provincial hfe into high 
and admirable relief. We feel that George Ehot is less vitally 
interested ın the large-acred squires and baronets who figure in so 
many of her stories than in the creations which belong to her own 
class and caste; but the spirit and accuracy of their delineation 
give proof of her singular power as a literary photographer. Cheveril 
Manor, ın “ Mr. Gulfil’s Love Story,” is Arbury Hall, in Warwickshire, 
the seat of the Newdegates, whom George Hliot’s father had served 
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as land-agent, and Knebley is Astley Church, in the same neighbour- 
hood. Amd this scenery she draws with singular delicacy and 
a graceful minuteness the picture of an ardent young clergyman’s 
solitary love-passage. The picture is like a painting of Watteau, or 
an exquisitely coloured group in Dresden china In the handling 
there 1s a peculiar touch of old-world refinement which I do not think 
we find in any other of George Ehiot’s tales. The story describes the 
one supreme love of a pure and passionate nature, threatened with 
ruin by the heartless cynicism of a polished sensualist The injured 
pride of a beautiful woman shapes for itself, as later on in “Daniel 
Deronda,” a horrible revenge ; and that revenge is intercepted by the 
death of the once-loved, now hated, object. Two sympathetic hearts 
are at last united; and united only to be parted by the bride’s early 
death. So ends a most graceful and yet strangely powerful tale. 

In “ Janet's Repentance ” we find George Elot again in her native 
element Milby is Nuneaton. The fierce strife of Evangelical and 
Orthodox, the vulgarity, the meanness, the heart-burnings, the emu- 
lations, and the gossip of the dull manufacturing town, are traced with 
the hfe-like touch of accurate portraiture. The beautiful and com- 
manding Janet, married to a harsh and vindictive tyrant, seeking 
refuge from sorrow in drunkenness, and rescued from sin by the 
preaching of a gallant and ill-starred young clergyman, leaves on the 
mind a deep impression of power and truth. 

So much for the “Scenes of Clerical Life.” When we have read 
them we know the elements and materials out of which George Eliot 
creates her world ; the keen observation of habits and thoughts, the 
strong grasp of great religious movements, the vivid appreciation of 
their influence on daily action, the graye and sometimes ironical 
humour, the deep sense of the mystery and tragedy underlying even 
commonplace lives, which she subsequently works up into her great 
romances with infinite shades of colour, with endless subtleties of 
meaning, with inexhaustible diversity of mdividual character, and 
with all the discerning and differentiating skill of the novelist’s true 
genius. 

The publication of “ Adam Bede” in 1858 made an immense and 
widespread sensation. Nothing like it had been known since Charlotte 
Bronte, also writing under a masculine pseudonym, took the town by 
storm with “Jane Eyre.” In each case there was the same uncer- 
tainty and eager speculation as to the sex, age, name, and condition 
of the author; the same general feeling that a new writer had 
appeared who knew and could manipulate the deepest springs of 
human passion, the same delighted discovery that there were still 
uutrodden fields of romance in common English life, though a genera- 
tion of peevish critics had told us that from Dan to Beersheba all was 
barren. 
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But a notable point of difference between the great achievement of 
Charlotte Bronte and the great achievement of George Eliot was that 
the one revealed genius and ignorance, the other genius and know- 
ledge, The depth and versatility of George Eliot’s culture, and her 
infimate acquaintance with various phases of English society, did not 
astonish those who had studied the “ Scenes of Clerical Life”, but to 
the majority even of the reading public they were only an additional 
element of perplexity in the already perplexing problem of the author’s 
identity. 

It would seem that Hayslope in ‘‘ Adam Bede” is the little villag 
of Roston, four miles from Ashbourne; and thas Adam and Seth 
Bede are portraits of George Ehot’s uncles, Samuel and Wiliam 
Evans Dinah is an idealised recollection of Elizabeth Evans, the 
saintly wife of the Methodist Wiliam Evans. No one of George 
Khot’s novels has given to the world a larger number of clear and 
memorable portraits. The weakness and vanity of Hetty, the 
‘ thoughtless profligacy of the not wholly evil Donnithorne, the genial 
common sense and humour of Parson Irwine, the rapt and mystic yet 
most practical piety of Dinah Morris, and the shrewd wit and caustic 
proverbs of Mrs. Poyser—all these are household words. Of the 
picture of the hero, Adam Bede himself, the present Bishop Wilkinson 
once said in his pulpit that it seemed to him the best presentment in 
modern guise and colour of the earthly circumstances which surrounded 
the life of the divine Founder of Christianity, as he toiled in the 
carpenter's shop to supply His own and His motker’s wants. That 
surely is no commonplace effort of fiction which throws any illustrative 
light, however faint or broken, on the sacred narrative of human 
redemption. 

We come now to the “‘ Mill on the Floss,” a story made specially 
interesting to lovers of George Ehot, as ‘‘ David Copperfield” 1s 
to the lovers of Charles Dickens, by the freedom with which the 
author has woven autobiographical details into tha narrative. The 
peculiar charm of the story is that ıt reveals the real pathos which 
underlies the sorrows, the sufferings, and even the naughtiness 
of childhood. The Red Deeps, the scene of Maggie’s spiritual 
awakening, were, I believe, near George Eliot's own home, and 
had been a favourite haunt of her early days. Maggies warm 
affections, her craving for sympathy, her hatred of harsh control, her 
- quick curiosity about the two worlds of nature and of books, her 
adventures, notably in the gipsies’ camp, her successes, her mortifica- 
tions, her childish love for the cold, acute, unsympathetic brother—all 
bear the marked traces of personal experience The close geographical 
portraiture of the town of Gainsborough, which figures under the 
name of St Oge’s,‘with its river, marshes, and habuility to floods, gives 
graphic reality to the appalling catastrophe which, just as the cross- 
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purposes and tangled threads of the story are working out, consigns 
Maggie and her brother to a sudden and horrible death. 

‘Silas Marner” has a peculiar melancholy of its own. We all 
remember the story of the devout Methodist weaver, driven, by a gross 
injustice wrought under the semblance of religion, to lifelong separa- 
tion from home, loss of employment, loss of money, loss of love, and the 
total eclipse of religious faith How that supreme blessing is restored 
to him through the play of natural affection, in the adoption and educa- 
tion of an orphan child, is beautifully told. There-is a remarkable 
concord between all the great critics—-Mr. Harrison among them—as 
to the transcendent merits of this story, but it lends itself but little 
to illustrative citation “The Infted Veil” and “ Brother Jacob,” 
which are generally associated with “ Silas Marner,” must be pro- 
nounced to be the stories of George Eliot, which her truest admirers 
would most willingly let die. 

In “ Romola,” George Elot entirely changes her element and her 
materials. She forsakes the English scenery, English society, and 
English institutions, among which she 1s so thoroughly at home. 
She transports us from England to Florence, and from the first half 
of the nineteenth century to the days of the Renaissance. The 
learning which “ Romola” displays is profound and exact; the local 
colouring vivid and true. As a monument of conscientious labour, it 
is worthy of all respect ; as a moral essay, it is profitable doctrine for 
an age which 1s reviving the vices of the Renaissance. But as astory 
1t is dull, and as a historical romance it signally fails to clothe the 
dry bones of the past with the flesh and blood of living human interest. 

In “ Felix Holt,” we return again to more familiar scenes and 
people. The twofold interest of this story, over and above the author’s 
favourite theme of latent romance in common life, is legal and 
political. The plot depends on a highly technical point of law in 
regard to the devolution of land, and, in the course of its develop- 
ment, we get a careful and even subtle study of the under-currents 
and side-mfluences; the chicanery, the violence; the cynical im- 
morality, mingled with honest political enthusiasm, which went to 
make the interest of an electioneering contest sixty years ago. In no 
other novel has George Eliot more forcibly and even painfully 
delineated the terrible and lifelong consequences of an early moral 
fall. No other of her stories, perhaps, preaches with more eloquent 
voice to those who have ears to hear. 

We now approach ‘‘ Middlemarch,” in many respects the grandest 
of all George Eliot's works. It is easy enough to criticise it as too 
long and too ponderous; a canvas overcrowded with figures; and 
more of a study of character thrown into narrative form than a 
genuine novel. There is more or less force in all these objections, 
and a generation of novel-readers accustomed to authors of whom you 
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can skip one paragraph in three with no perceptible injury to the 
plot or the moral, may well grumble at a novel of which the interest 
is profound, not superficial; ethical, rather than sensational; and 
coherent and sustained, instead of fragmentary and spasmodic. Still, 
for those who care to see the deep springs of human action; the 
subtle and sometimes misguided workings of human conscience; the 
mutual influence and interdependence of the man’s and ;woman’s 
natures; and the miserable ruin wrought by emotion uncontrolled by 
thought, as well as by thought untempered by emotion ; for all these 
“Middlemarch ” is a storehouse of delight. 

With the publication of “ Middlemarch,” most people would consider 
that the zemth of George Eliot’s greatness was attaimed. Both her 
later books were disappointments. 

“Daniel Deronda ” was a careful and laborious attempt to analyse 
the differentiating qualities and gifts of the Hebrew race, some of 
whose noblest aspirations are bodied forth in the semi-prophetic dreams 
of the consumptive Mordecai. As an exhibition of George Eliot's 
power of getting up unfamiliar details, and representing a life which 
she has never lived, ıt is second only, if it is second, to ‘‘ Romola.” 
As an instance of research, aptly used, one may quote a speech of 
Daniels mother, when she ıs describmg her rebellion against the 
strictness of her Jewish upbringing: “I was to feel awe for the bit of 
parchment in the mezuza over the door; to dread lest a but of butter 
should touch a but of meat” I have been told by Jewish friends that 
not every born member of their community would recognise this 
Talmudic gloss on the text: “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk.” But the story is disfigured by a concession such as 
George Elot seldom condescends to make to a repulsive realism. 
The characters of Grandcourt and Gwendolen are conspicuous above 
all her creations for a moral odiousness which 1s almost unredeemed. 
The heartless and worldly girl meets a kind of poetic retribution in 
the refined and calculating cruelty of the cynical libertine whom her 
ambition leads her to marry; and he, again, receives the reward of 
his misdeeds in a sudden and awful death, from which his wife might 
have rescued him if she would. 

From the pamful and disagreeable interest of this morbid tale we 
turn with something of’ relief to the unexpected dulness of “ The 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such.” These contain much that is true, 
more that is sententious, little that is beautiful, and less that is 
amusing. The easiest and most satisfactory way of accounting for 
them is that they are rather an attempt to condense and perpetuate 
in epigrammatic form the opinions of Mr G. H Lewes than the pro- 
duet of George Eliot’s own untrammelled genius 

George Ehot’s poems I do not intend to include among the subjects 
of my analysis, for I fear we shall find in them little to qualify the 
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verdict that in poetry she is not happy One critic has said, that 
‘In poetry the thought was over great for the somewhat unfamiliar 
element in which it moved, and brought to the readar a certain sense 
of stiffness and constraint.” Another, that George Eliots poems are 
merely the work of “ a clever woman who tried to write verses ” 

They are a little more than this, for her mind and temper abounded 
in two out of three of the qualities which Milton attributes to poetry. 
Her genius was sensuous enough, and passionate enough, in all con- 
science ; but the first note of poetry, simplicity, was signally lacking. 
The thought of her poems is profound, involved, and highly analytical ; 
in a word, as much as possible the reverse of simple; and the verbal 
medium and apparatus is rugged with the ruggedness of a violent 
attempt to press into poetic form that of which poetry itself is 
intolerant 

Having thus retrodden some familiar ground, I must now attempt 
to analyse some of the leadimg characteristics of George Ehot’s mind 
and teaching. I shall only be obeying a natural imstimct if I place 
first among the subjects of this analysis her religious thought. One 
who was her intimate friend has told me that, though not formally, 
she was essentially and profoundly a Positivist Another writes . 


“ That the mind of her who penned these novels was profoundly religious, 
no reader can doubt. When, however, we attempt closely to define 
the religion in which George Eliot rested, our task is difficult We find m 
her the most marvellous power of putting herself ın the position of the 
holders of all creeds, so deep was her sympathy with every form im which 
the religious istincts have expressed themselves The simple faith, half 
pagan but altogether reverent, of Dolly Winthrop, the sensible, matter-of- 
fact, and honourable morality of Mr Irwime, the aspirations of a modern 
St Theresa , the passionate fervours of Dinah, were understood and 1ever- 
enced by her. All that was most human, and therefore most divine, most 
ennobling, and most helpful, was assimilated by her. The painful bliss of 
asceticism, the rapture of Catholic devotion, the satisfaction which comes of 
self-abnegation, were realised by her as though she had been a fervent 
Catholic But the ground-tone of her thought was essentially and intensely 
Protestant She could not submit herself completely to any external 
teacher.” 


For those to whom the faith of Christendom is as vital air, the 
history of George Eliot's religious thought ıs pre-eminently painful. 
Very early ın life she broke away from tHe Evangelical beliefs in 
which she had been educated, and before her first volume was pub- 
lished she was no longer a Christian. Yet who can read her descrip- 
tion of Dinah Morris’s preaching on the green, her prayers and 
entreaties, “ written” to quote George Ehots own words, “ with hot 
tears, as they surged up in my own mind.” without the deep convic- 
tion that the author had once known the mtensity and the power of 
a fervid faith? This impression is eyen deepened when we follow 
her in the beautiful words of the prayer, too sacred for transcription, 
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with which Dinah melts and heals the broken heart of Hetty in 
the condemned cell; or when she claims our love and admiration for 
the heroic courage of the young preacher in “ Janet’s Repentance,” 
battling at once with religious intolerance and physical decay ; or, 
when again, she thrills our hearts with the Baptist-sternness, the 
Christ-like tenderness of Savonarola’s message to guilty Florence. 

` Still, as we follow in order the gradual development of her mind 
as expressed in her works, we find ever less and less recognition of 
the truth and power of the Gospel, ever more and more of the 
substitution of moral duty for religious faith ; ever an icreasing 
sense of darkness and hopelessness and impending annihilation, in 
the prospect of death. Let me quote a few striking passages out of 
many which seem to mark resting-places or turning-points in the 
history of George Ehot’s belief. First, the concluding passage of. 
Dinah Morris’s sermon on the green. 


“Dear friends,” she said at last, “ brothers and siste1s, whom I love as those 
for whom my Lord has died, beheve me I know what this great blessedness 
is, and because I know it I want you to have 1% too . Think what 16 
1s not to hate anything but sin, to be full of love to every creature , to be 
frightened at nothing, to be sure that all things will turn to good , not to 
mind pam, because it 1s our Father’s will, to know that nothing—no, not 
if the earth was to be burnt up, or the waters come and drown us—nothing 
could part us from God who loves us, and who fills our souls with peace 
and joy, because we are sure that whatever He wills 1s holy, just, and good 
Dear friends, come and taste this blessedness , 1t 1s offered to you , 16 1s the 
good news that Jesus came to preach to the poor ” 


Or, take again, from the same book, this lovely passage of 
moralised description ' 


“ What a glad world this looks like as one rides or drives along the valleys 
and over the hills! I have often thought so when 1a foreign countries, 
where the fields and woods have looked to me hike our English Loamshire— 
the rich land tilled with just as much care, the woods rolling down the 
gentle slopes to the green meadows—-I have come on something by the road- 
side which has reminded me that I am not in Loamshire, an image of a 
great agony—the agony of the Cross. It has stood perhaps by the cluster- 
ing apple-blossoms, or ın the broad sunshine by the cornfields, or at a turn- 
ing by the wood where a clear brook was gurgling below, and surely, 1f 
there came a traveller to this world who knew nothing of the story of man’s 
life upon ıt, this image of agony would seem to him strangely out of place 
in the midst of this joyous nature, He would not know that hidden behind 
the apple-blossoms or among the golden corn, or under the shrouding 
boughs of the woods, there might be a human heart beating heavily with 
anguish, perhaps a young, blooming girl, not knowing where to turn for 
refuge from a swift-advancing shame, understanding no more of this hfe of 
ours than a foolish lost lamb wandering farther and farther ın the mght- 
fall on the lonely heath, yet tasting the bitterest of life’s bitterness Such 
things are sometimes Indden among the sunny fields and behind the 
blossoming orchards, and the sound of the gurgling brook, 1f you came 
closer to one spot behind a small bush, would be mingled for your ear with 
a despairing human sob No wonder man’s religion has so much sorrow in 
1t. No wonder he needs a suffering God.” 
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Or, again, this confession of faith of the simple, yet sagacious 
minister, Rufus Lyon: ¢ 

“The Lord knoweth them that are His; but we—we are left to judge by 
uncertain signs, so that we may learn to exercise hope and faith towards one 
another, and ın this uncertainty I chng with awful hope to those whom the 
world loves not because their conscience, albeit mistakenly, 1s at war with the 
habits of the world ” 

Take, again, this most significant sentence, which seems to record the 
effect of some staggering blow : 

“Wo one who has ever known what 1b 1s to lose faith in a fellow-man whom 
he has profoundly loved and reverenced, will lightly say that the shock can 
leave the faith in the Invisible Goodness unshaken ” 

Or take, finally, this statement of Dorothea’s creed, which seems 
to point to the attitude ın which, after breaking with dogmatic reli- 
gion, George Elot’s mind reposed : 7 
“That {by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t qute know 
what 161s and cannot do what we would, we are part of the Divine power 
against evil—widening the skirts of light and making the struggle with 
darkness narrower ” 

The most painful feature of the history is that, with the loss of 
belief in a personal God, came the loss of belief in a personal im- 
mortality. And in this “eclipse of faith” George Ehot died. Not 
even a gleam of sunset light was permitted to irradiate the gloom. 
I have heard that when Sir Andrew Clark entered the sick-room he 
found that she had already sunk into the final stupor, without even 
realising that she was dangerously ill From that darkened chamber 
of bereavement and anguish we turn away with the words which she 
herself has put into the mouth of Rufus Lyon. 

“Though I would not wantonly grasp at ease of mind through an arbitrary 


choice of doctrine, I cannot but believe that the merits of the Divine Sacri- 
fice are wider than our utmost charity ” 


. An American poet, writing on George Eliot's death, thus marked 
the incongruity between the creations of her imagimation, and her 
theological conclusions : 


« A lily rooted in a sacred soil, 
Arrayed with those who neither spin nor toll , 
Dinah, the preacher, through the purple air, 
For eve: ın her gentle evening prayer 
Shall plead for Her—what ear too deaf to hear ? 
‘As if she spoke to some one very near’ 


ot 


“ And he of storied Florence, whose great heart 
Broke for its human error , wrapped apart, 
And scorching in the swift prophetic flame 
Of passion for late holmess, and shame 
Than untmed glory, grander, gladder, higher , 
Deathless, for Her, he ‘ testifies by fire ' 


** A statue fair and firm on marble feet, 
Womanhood’s woman, Dorothea, sweet 
As strength and strong as tenderness, to make 
‘A struggle with the dark’ for white lght’s sake, 
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Immortal stands, unanswered speaks. Shall they, 
Of Hei great hand the moulded, breathing clay, 
Her fit, select, and proud survivors be ? 

Possess the hfe eternal, and not She ?”* 


We now turn by a natural transition from George Eliot’s religious 
thought to its necessary complement ın her ethieal system. This may 
almost be summed up in one word——Duty. No novelist, and scarcely 
any professional moralist, has dwelt with more insistence or more 
varied force on this ennobling theme. Her sense of duty includes in 
its imperious purview every relation of public and private life. The 
duty of the landowner, of the politician, of the parish-priest; the 
duty of parent to child, cf brother to sister, of the young man to 
the woman of his choice, of wife to husband, of husband to wife— 
these are the favourite themes of each different tale Hach succeeding 
agony or sorrow in the long and often complicated chain of misfor- 
tune is traced home with relentless pertinacity to its source in some 
failure of moral duty. Nor are the demands of duży satisfied and its 
consequent blessings attammed by a mere discharge of mutual obliga- 
tions. George Eliot's sense of duty was that higher and completer 
one which includes our duty to ourselves. Our warfare with the foe 
within, the necessity of self-mastery and self-control, the blessedness 
of self-forgetfulness and self-surrender—these are her chosen themes. 
Nor, again, 1s the ideal of duty attained by abstinence from those 
gldring and palpable breaches of it which grate upon the common 
conscience, and only require to be stated in order to be condemned. 
George Ehot’s special value as a moral teacher lies in the stern 
insistence with which she makes us see our own hidden and less 
obvious vices; our pettimesses, our selfishnesses, our sins of harhness, 
of coldness, of unsympathy; and forces us to recognise in the rum of 
another’s happiness the handiwork of some little fault of character or 
action which was concealed from all outside, and, till she revealed it, 
only balf-known to ourselves. Of course, so high an ideal of duty 
involved a correspondingly high notion of the beauty of sacrifice. 
To live for others in the humble offices of commoa duty; to die for 
others ın the flames of martyrdom, or the less heroic pangs of domes- 
tic drudgery and unrequited love, forms her ideai of the truly enviable 
fate. The same absolute self-forgetfulness, seeking no reward here 
or hereafter, colours even her conception of that impersonal 1mmo- 
rality to which alone she permitted herself to aspire— 


O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those 1mmortal dead who hive again 
In minds made better by their presence live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
im scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self” 


Surely, even in this vulgar age of Mammon-worship and self-pleasing 
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we may esteem the teacher of so sublime a creed at least as truly one 
of our great benefactors, as though she had invented new facilities of 
communication, or amplified, by a fresh discovery, our means of 
physical enjoyment 
In George Ehot’s philosophy of lfe two or three ruling ideas are 
manifest. In the first place, she was as conspicuously as possible the 
reverse of a fatalist. She believed absolutely ın the freedom and 
responsibility of the individual will She‘ held that we fashion our 
own characters and lives, and was much less disposed than many 
thinkers to attribute their determining qualities to the force of cr- 
cumstances. She herself has said . i 


t Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we aie ” 


Again, she had a melancholy conviction of the irreparable nature of 
human experience. She believed with all her heart the stern truth 
that in the physical world there is no forgiveness of sins. Again and 
again we have the same note of quiet sorrow over the irrevocable 
fixity of the past. For example: 


“O the anguish of that thought that we can never atone to our dead for 
the stinted affection we gave them, for the light answers we ieturned to 
their plaints or their pleadings, for the little reverence we showed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so close to us, and was the divinest thing God 
had given us to know!’ 


Or again, in a lighter fashion, though the same vein of thought, this 


motto: 

“Tt is a good and soothfast saw , 
Half-roasted never will be raw 
No dough 1s dried once more to meal, 
No crock new-shapen by the wheel , 
You can’t turn curds to milk again, 
Nor Now, by wishing, tack to ‘fhen , 
And having tasted stolen honey, 
You can’t buy innocence for money ” 


Again, George Eliot saw with special keenness the unyielding 
connexion of cause and effect in human life. See this in Adam 
Bede’s indignation when he imagines that Arthur Donnithorne is pro- 
posing to set things straight, after the irreparable injury he has done 
to Hetty. He 


“thought he perceived in them that notion of compensation for nretrev- 
able wrong, that self-soothing attempt to make evil bea. the same fruit as 
good, which most of all roused his indignation ” 


Once again, George Eliot realised, as few writers of fiction and 
still fewer historians are calm enough to do, the immense influence 
for good or evil of insignificant people and obscure deeds. This it 
was which gave such special seriousness to all her teaching on the 
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minute and humble actions of daily hfe. Few, probably, who heard 
16 will forget a sermon by Dr. Liddon in the University Church at 
Oxford, soon after the publication of “ Middlemarch,” when he con- 


cluded with the concluding words of that wonderful analysis of human 
character . 


“ The growing good of the world 1s partly dependent on unhistoric acts , 
and that things are not so ull with you and me as they might have been is 


half owing to the number who hved faithfully a hidden hfe and rest in 
unvisited tombs ” 


As a close observer of human life and its determining forces, George 
Eliot found an absorbing interest in the power and imperiousness of 
sexual passion Every tale of hers, from the “Scenes of Clerical 
Life” to “ Daniel Deronda,” 1s suffused with 


“The bloom of young desire and purple ight of love” 


The sorrows, the Joys, the mysteries, even the crimes which chequer 
the career of her heroes and heroines, have their origin in the subtle 
and manifold influences of love. The love of Adam Bede for Hetty, 
of Hetty for Arthur Donnithorne, of Lydgate for Rosamond, of 
Dorothea for Ladislaw, of Philip Wakem for Maggie Tulliver; all 
these and countless others are mstances of the penetration with which 
George Eliot regarded the love of man and woman, and its widely 
diverse issues in the good and evil of their lives. A real, though 
weak and selfish, love for Milly redeems from utter vulgarity the 
character of Amos Barton ‘The sweet affection of Dimah Morris 
towards Adam Bede completes with a touch of human interest the 
almost angelic beauty of herideal character And the same profound 
master-passion of man’s nature supplies some of the darker shades of 
pathos and even of criminality 

As we have seen before, one leading article of George Eliot's belief 
was that even the most commonplace lives are underlaid with tragedy 
On occasion she can heighten the interest of a dramatic scene by 
invoking the more sublimely tragic powers—the destructive energy 
of angry Nature, or the even deadlier wrath of human hatred, But 
these situations are rare. The majonty of her tales derive their 
tragedy from the hidden sufferings of wounded hearts; from the 
fruitless pangs of unrequited love, or the gnawing remorse which dogs 
successful sn Her genius combines the powers of the telescope and 
microscope; 1b sweeps the wide horizon of events and forces which 
have moved the world ; ıt directs our gaze tothe teemmg life beneath 
our daily feet, and reveals the microcosm of a smgle water-drop. 
George Eliot has taught us to sympathise with the great movements 
of humanity which have upheaved empires, and changed the face of 
religions, and have raised up generations of heroes for their accom- 
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plishment, and have scattered abroad their seed in the blood of 
martyrs But even more faithfully and beneficially has she led us to 
recognise the unnoticed tragedy which lies around our every-day path, 
which ıs the product of events not strikingly impressive, but imsignifi- 
cant and even vulgar: and to which each day we live we may perhaps 
be unconsciously contributing. Let us quote her words on the tight 
of Hetty from home: 

“What will be the end ?—the end of he: objectless wandering, apart from 
all love, cauing for human beings only through her puide, clinging to hfe 


only as the hunted wounded brute chngs to 1t@ God preserve you and me 
from being the beginner, of such misery ” 


It is partly owing to this conviction that the tragedy of life hes in 
its common things, that George Eliot assigns such promment place in 
her writings to the action of pain, illness, and death. But other 
causes contributed to the same result One was that her delicate 
health made her keenly conscious of the mysterious influence which 
physical organisation exercises over thought, and even action. 
Another was the guidance of Mr G H Lewes, whose own studies 
had been very much concerned with medicine, and who stimulated in 
her a physiological curiosity which was evidently inborn. Another 
and deeper cause lay in the Positivism which gradually became the 
sole residuum of her religious faith However uncertain and un- 
knowable were the nature and destinies of the human soul, the 
functions of the body were at any rate certain, tangible, and vitally 
important But, from whatever cause ıl sprang, we find in all her 
writings a singularly clear and vivid interest in the nature and powers 
of the human frame; a close and scientific acquaintance with its 
pathology; and a keen eye for the subtle effects which 1t produces in 
the complicated issues of existence. The death of Captam Wybrow 
in “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story”, the awfully vivid description of angina 
pectoris in “The Lifted Veil”; Mr Talliver’s apoplectic seizure, Mr. 
Casaubon’s slow decay and sudden dissolution by fatty degeneration 
of the heart ; the ravages of consumption in Mordecai and Mr Tryan— 
all these are instances of the accuracy and force with which she 
employs these melancholy mechanisms 

A great part of the fun which we find among the comfortable 
farmers wives and dear old ladies of the various tales les in their 
childlike reliance on third-rate doctoiing, and their pathetic imterest 
an their own and their neighbours’ disorders, How true to life 1s the 
following description of an old woman’s researches in religious 
literature ! 


“On taking up the biography of a celebrated preacher, she immediately 
turned to the end to see what disease he died of , and if his legs swelled, as 
her own occasionally did, she felt a stronger interest ın ascertainmg any 
earlier facts ın the history of the dropsical divine ” 
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And then take, in marked contrast to this, a sample of George Eliot’s 
grave handhng of the same kind of theme. Lydgate has just 
informed Mr, Casaubon that he is suffering from a mortal disease, 
which must terminate soon, and suddenly . 


“ When the commonplace ‘We must all die’ transforms itself suddenly 
into the acute consciousness, * I must die—and soon,’ then death grapples 
us, and his fingers are cruel, afterwards, he may come to fold us in his 
arms as our mother did, and our last moment of dim earthly discerning may 
be like the first To Mr Casaubon now it was as if he suddenly found 
himself on the dark river-biink, and heard the plash of the on-coming om, 
not discerning the forms, but expecting the summons ” 





Any estimate of George Hlot’s genius would be glaringly incom- 
plete if ıb were not to deal in some detail with her wit and humour. 
To define these two qualities with satisfactory accuracy is a notoriously 
difficult task But af we regard the essence of wit as lying in the 
conciseness and point of expression, as much as in any juxtaposition 
of ideas, we must at once admit that George Elot had comparatively ` 
little of ıt. There are indeed numbers of sentences which cling to the 
memory, as terse and vigorous expressions of profound truths; but 
they lack that perfect symmetry of form which 1s so delightful m the 
really epigrammatic writers, like Lord Beaconsfield and Rochefoucauld , 
and they generally require, if I may so say, more room to turn round 
in than the dimensions of the true epigram permit. I will quote a 
few samples of what I mean: 


“ Ignorance [says Ajax] 1s a painless evil, so, I should think, 1s dirt, con- 
sidering the merry faces that go along with 11. 

“ Hatred ıs like fire-—it makes even light rubbish deadly 

“Tt 1s generally a feminine eye that first detects the moral deficiencies 
hidden under the ‘ dear deceit’ of beauty. 

“We cannot reform our forefathers 

“Tn the vain laughter of folly wisdom heats half ıts, applause 

‘ Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug, but when 16 prescribes pulls it 
may happen to do more harm 

* One must be poor to know the luxury of giving. 

“The wit of a family 1s best recerved among strangers. 

‘Those who trust us, educate us 

“ The depths of middle-aged gentlemen’s ignorance will never be known, 
for want of public examinations in this branch ” 


And this, which has been erroneously attmbuted to Lord Beacons- - 
field, perhaps as high a compliment as could be paid to a would-be 
epigram— 


“ Among all forms of mistake, prophecy 1s the most gratuitous ” 


But if she 1s deficient in that perfection of form which is essential 
to wit, among humourists George Eliot stands very high. She appre- 
ciated very keenly the humour of characters, of situations, and of 
-dialogues. ‘The admirable picture of Mr. Brooke on the hustings is 
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one of the best extant illustrations of electioneering on the old system. 
The scene at the reading of Mr. Featherstone’s will has all the 
significant fun of a painting by Hogarth The characters of Mrs. 
Poyser, of Mrs Tulliver and her sisters, of Bob Jakin, of Mr Trum- 
bull, and of Mrs. Cadwallader, are instances, taken almost at random, 
of her skill in depicting various forms of conscious and unconscious 
comedy ‘The proverbs and maxims in which several of these charac- 
ters so freely indulge are full of point, and practical wisdom; and 
with their shrewd experience of country life fairly reek of the soil from 
which George Eliot sprang, Of these Mrs. Poyser’s are the most 
famous— 


“Jt 1» poor work allays settin’ the dead above the hvin’ We shall all on 
us be dead some time, I reckon—it ’ud be better ıf folks ’ud make much on 
us beforehand, istid © beginning when we're gone It’s but little good 
you'll do a-wate1ing the last year’s crops 

“ It’s poor eating where the flavour o’ the meat hes Y the cruets. There's 
folks as make bad butter, and trusten to the salt to hide ıt 

‘There’s folks ’d stand on their heads, and then say the fault was 1’ their 
boots 

“Some folks’ tongues are hike the clocks as run on strikin’, not to tell you 
the time o’ day, but because there’s summat wrong yt their own inside ’ 


Again, Mrs. Hackett, in “Amos Barton ”— 


“ They say a green yule makes a fat churchyard , and so does a white yule 
too, for that matter When the stool’s rotten enough, no matter who sits 
on it” 


Again, Bartle Massey, the schoolmaster-— 


“Simple addition enough! Add one fool to another fool, and in six 
years’ time six fools more They're all of the same denomination, big and 
httle ’s nothing to with the sum 

“ [ps easy finding reasons why other folks should be patient ” 


And Adam Bede himself— 


‘Tf you get hold of a chap that’s got no shame nor conscience to stop him, 
you must tiy what you can do by bunging his eyes up ” 


Mr. Lammeter— 


? 


“ Breed 1s stronger than pasture ” 


Mrs Denner-— 


‘When I awake at cock-crow, I’d sooner have one real grief on my mind 
than twenty false It’s better to know one’s robbed, than think one’s going 
to be mui dered ” á 


A word ought to have been said about George Eliot’s minute eye 
for Nature, her love of ammals, her scientific knowledge of music , 
but the subject expands before us, and we must hasten to a close. 
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Tt is only George Eliot’s genius as expressed in her writings that I 
have endeavoured to discuss. Her life, and its governing incident, 
and its influence on the ethical standard of her time, I have left un- 
touched, as lying outside my present province. 

Again, I have dealt as sparingly as*possible ın hostile criticism. I 
have written with the egotism of a lively gratitude, and I have pre- 
ferred to suggest rather than to elaborate the faults, whether of sub- 
stance or of form, which, in my judgment, place her work ın a rank 
beneath that of perfection 

But if, as an artist, she is “a little lower than the angels,’ I still 
hold that George Elot has higher claims upon our admiration than 
those which belong to her as a keen analyst of human nature, or a 
masterly pater of English scenery and manners, I submit that, as 
far as her writing is concerned, she is entitled to rank with those best 
benefactors of mankind who, by preaching a pure and exalted morality, 
and by making the sublime creeds of duty and self-sacrifice lovely and 
attractive, have conspicuously helped the civilisation of the race, and 
have enriched the treasury of the common good. 


GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 


CECIL RHODES—COLONIST AND 
IMPERIALIST. 


OUTH AFRICA, politically, financially, and commercially, has, 
more than any other country, attracted the attention of the 
world during recent years. The two main factors which have tended 
towards this concentration of interest in that country are the gold 
discoveries and the consequent development of the Transvaal, and the 
splendid genius which Mr. Rhodes and a few other men of remarkable 
ability, associated with him, have brought to bear on the resources. 
and prospects of the country. 

In connection with the recent troubles ın the Transvaal, Mr. 
Rhodes, who, until the other day, was, almost without exception, the 
most admired and most lauded of statesmen in the British Empire, 
by reason of his success in combining the commercial with the polttical,. 
has been in some quarters subjected to unsparmg and unstinted 
abuse This is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, in so far as it pro- 
ceeds from some of his most conspicuous detractors, especially those 
representatives of European colonial expansion who have been thwarted 
in many of their designs m Africa through the mfluence he has exerted 
on behalf of the British power. It is not surprising that Mr. Rhodes 
should not be loved by the colomal enthusiasts of Berlin, or that he 
should not be held in affection by the Portuguese, or even by the 
French, seeing that everything that has been done in Africa durmg 
recent years in the promotion of British extension has been attributed, 
either directly or directly, to him; and in many instances ıt must 
be acknowledged to his credit that the imputation 1s well merited, 
and one which he and his fellow-countrymen have reason to be proud 
of. But 1t 1s less easy to understand how 1t1s that some of the voices 
that have been heard decrying him during the last few weeks are 
voices raised in England itself. This can only be explained according 
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to the old adage that the public memory is short, and that public 
gratitude 1s a very uncertain virtue It surely ought to need no 
effort of memory to recollect the brilliant work which Mr. Rhodes has 
crowded into a very few years of heroic and energetic labour on behalf 
of the Empire, and of colonial enterprise ın the Cape and adjoming 
territories. It must be borne in mind that a man of his masterful 
genius, who has attempted and who has accomplished so much, and 
who has so many far-reaching plans in his bram, all of which he has 
hoped to carry out within the shortest possible space of time, must 
necessarily have come sharply into collision with many conflicting 
interests. For mstance, it 1s no secret in South Africa, nor for that 
matter in London, that men still harbour grudges against him, who 
suppose that they were injuriously affected by the schemes which he 
carried through for the amalgamation of the diamond mmes at 
Kimberley. Such men would naturally welcome his lapsing into an 
error of policy, as`an opportunity of retaliating by any means that 
might come within their reach. If that be so in a matter which 1s 
insignificant compared with the work which Mr. Rhodes has latterly 
been doing, and with respect to which it might have been supposed 
that time would have somewhat mitigated past aspevities, 1t is all the 
less difficult to understand how, in these graver political matters that 
have more recently absorbed his attention, and which are discussed 
more openly in the public press, he should be exposed to calumny 
and musrepresentation whenever any apparent opportunity for such 
treatment of him arises 

Such an occasion appears to his enemies to have arisen in con- 
nection with the mcursion of Dr. Jameson into Transvaal territory. 
Mr. Rhodes has been openly accused, both m England and in South 
Africa, and with even greater virulence on the Continent, of being a 
party to, 1f not the prime instigator of, this invasion, and ıt has been 
alleged that the object he had ın identifying himself with this adven- 
ture was to destroy the independence of the South Afmcan Republic 
for the purpose of substituting British rule, In view of such accu- 
gations, it 18 only fair that Mr. Rhodes should be judged in the hght 
of his past actions and past declarations, Any one who has followed 
his career and sought to understand his line of policy will hesitate 
very much to countenance the suggestion that. anxious as he may 
have been to force on federal unification in South Africa for commercial 
and other mutually advantageous purposes, he could have been privy 
to an act which he must have known was a violation of all 
international law, by which he wonld place himself irretrievably 
in the wrong whatever might be the issue of ıt, and which, if 
it faled, might wreck the fabric which he had been so laboriously 
constructing 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Rhodes can have harboured any 
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designs upon the independence of the Transvaal, if reference be made 
to some of the most important speeches he has from time to time 
delivered, expressing sentiments which he is not known to have ever 
retracted For instance, at the mayoral banquet held in Cape Town 
in 1892, he made very pomted allusion to the aspirations after a 
South African union which had been uttered by other speakers on 
the same occasion He took some of them to task for their apparent 
desire that this union should be brought about by the extension of 
British domimion over South Africa to the suppression of the inde- 
pendent republics, Any such idea he emphatically deprecated. 
Appealing to his hearers, who were Cape Colonists, he asked whether 
they could fancy anything more repugnant to their own feelings than 
that they should be asked to abandon their flag. He appreciated the 
patriotic sentiment which led the President of the Transvaal to be as 
strongly attached to his flag as they were to the British flag, and 
declared that there was nothing more detrimental to a closer sentiment 
than this talk about one South African State right up to the Zambesi, 
which must mean to the President of the Transvaal the disappearance 
of the flag of the republic. ‘“‘I should feel,” he said, ‘“‘ most intensely 
a declaration by that gentleman for a union of South Africa which 
meant the disappearance of my flag, because, if I have one good 
feeling or sentiment, it is the love which I have for the flag that I 
have been born under and under which I continue.” This is the 
broad idea which has been ever present to the mind of Mr. Rhodes 
“ while working towards a fusion of political interests in South Afriva 
He has felt that nothing operating against the distimctive national 
sentiment of any one State should be proposed or entertained for a 
moment He has, in fact, distinguished in his mind between the 
essentials of union and union im the mere nominal and superficial 
sense, He has striven rather to attain his ideal by establishing a 
community of interests between the several States, and has relegated 
the question of the flag for the future to settle in its own way. In 
further elucidation of this characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’s aims and 
policy, the following words, spoken by him little more than a year 
ago in Cape Town, on his retuin from Rhodesia, are worthy of par- 
ticular note * 


“No one will remove from myself the idea that the day will come when 
there 1s one system south of the Zambes. Waith full affection for the flag I 
have been born under, and the flag I represent, I can fully understand the 
sentiment and feeling of a Republican who has created his mdependence, 
and values that before all; but I can say fanly that I believe in the future 
that I can assimilate this system which I have been connected with with 
the Cape Colony, and it 1s not an impossible idea that the neighbourmg 
republics, retaining thew independence, should share with us as to certain 
general principles If I might put ıt to you, [ would say—the principle of 
tariffs, the principle of railway connection, the principle of appeal im law, 
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the principle of coinage, and, ın fact, all those principles which exist at the 
present moment in the United States, irrespective of the local assemblies 
which exist in each separate State ın that country 1 fully recognise—and 
excuse me wandering into this-—that even if so far as the flag were con- 
cerned we were one united people, 1t would be better in so far as concerns the 
gold of Johannesburg, and the coffee, tea, and sugar of Natal, that there was 
a local Assembly dealing with those matters, and whether that local Assembly 
happens to be under our flag or whether ıb 1s not, surely 1¢ 1s not a very 
high conception to think that as to general questions—those broad questions 
of railways, tariffs, coinage, and dealing with the natives—we should have 
& unanimous policy ” 


He has realised that 1t 1s premature to anticipate arrangements that 
might be entered into when the question of umon comes to be dealt 
with as a matter of immediate practical politics 

No one could possibly be in a better position than Mr. Rhodes to 
judge of the advantages which the union he sought for would yield 
to all who were concerned in ıt Take, for instance, the question 
of native rights, and ın relation thereto the question of native labour 
At the diamond mines of Kimberley he has the control of the com- 
pany which ıs the largest employer of native labour in South Africa, 
and has had opportunities which no other man enjoys of studying ` 
native character, and knowing what the South African native is capable 
of doing, and capableof becoming. He has perceived that the native 
question is one of the largest which looms before statesmen in South 
Africa, looking to the fact that the Kaffir race, unlike the aborigines 
of other countries who have come into direct contact with the white 
man, are steadily on the increase. The question of their status in 
relation to the white man is one which Mr Rhodes has recognised 
could only be satisfactorily dealt with by the several States working 
upon a common line of policy The supreme importance which he 
attaches to this problem has been illustrated by.the fact that he asso- 
ciated the office of Minister for Native Affairs with the premiership of 
the colony, and that a very large proportion of his time during his 
tenure of office was devoted to personal expeditions into the more 
populous native areas of the colony with a view to grasping more 
thoroughly the conditions of the race and labour problems. The 
urgency of these problems ıs increasing from year to year as the reign 
of peace and civilisation has been extending in South Africa In 
former days, the intertribal conflicts, and barbarous modes of lfe, 
tended to check the multiplication of the black population, but the 
favourable conditions, social and political, under which they are now 
placed, have removed the previously existing checks upon their 
growth and power, and have indeed given a stimulus to their increase 
and advancement, 

Tike most other men who have large interests in South Africa Mr. 
Rhodes manifestly looks upon the existence of the native as favour- 
able to the prosperity of the country, Kaffir labour being a necessary 
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condition of its development. One of the principal measures which 
he has been responsible for placing on the statute book of the colony 
is the Glen Grey Act, which was intended to encourage the natives to 
devote their labour to the service of those who are engaged ın agri- 
culture and mining One objection taken to this measure by some 
organs of public opinion in England has been that it tended to place 
the black man under subjection to the white, especially to European 
capitalists, That ıs a total misapprehension of its purport So far 
from there being anything harsh or tyrannical in the matter, the 
inspiring motive of it was to instil into the native the idea of the 
dignity of labour, to raise his natural status by encouraging him in 
sobriety, and to convince him of the benefits to himself derivable 
from steady and honourable toil. Those who are famihar with the 
history of South Africa will recollect that one of the most bitter 
memories that rankle ın the minds of the Boers 1s that they were 
inadequately compensated. when their native labour was interfered 
with at the time of the abolition of slavery throughout the British 
Empire. One of the chief reasons Mr. Rhodes had in framing this 
- measure was to facilitate the supply of labour to the Dutch farmers 
who had been put to great straits for some years by the disposition of 
the natives to congregate in their reserves in a condition of idleness, 
and by their reluctance to place their services at the disposal of a 
community which stood very much in need of them, and to which 
they are in reality indispensable. In relation to this question 
of the native populacion in South Africa 1t may be appropriate to 
refer to the effect which the establishment of the Chartered 
Company has had upon the inhabitants of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland 

Those who assail the Chartered Company are accustomed to insist 
that the sole object of its directors and managers was to enrich them- 
selves, and are prone to lose sight of the national and humanitarian 
purposes which the company has already subserved, and will be in 
a position to fulfil on a larger scale when the hitherto existimg diffi- 
culties of communication have been surmounted It is testified by all 
competent witnesses including the missionaries working ın the 
country, that the advent of the Chartered Company has been an 
inestimable blessing to the native population. Before the Chartered 
Company appeared upon the scene Mashonaland and Matabeleland 
were the theatre of continual savagery and bloodshed, the Mashonas 
being exposed to the ruthless raids of Lobengula’s warriors. The 
Mashonas have been rescued from the Matabele terror, and are 
enabled now to lead secure and peaceful lives, and devote themselves 
to industrial pursuits under the company’s protection. The native 
despotism of the Matabele has been broken, and even they themselves 
have been transformed into a peaceable and law-abiding people. It is 
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true that in connection with the wars against the Matabele, accusa- 
tions of the gravest nature were levelled agamst the company. They 
were charged with having forced on the war for their own ends; but 
this indictment was satisfactorily disposed of when, as the outcome 
of a complete Government inquiry into the action of Dr. Jameson 
and other officials of the company on the occasion of the Matabele 
raid into Victoria, which was the immediate cause of hostilities, the 
Secretary of State (Lord Ripon) wrote: “It has given me sincere 
satisfaction to find that the result of an inquiry so exhaustive and 
impartial has been clearly to exonerate Dr. Jameson and the officers 
of the British South Africa Company generally from’ the serious 
charges which had been made against them in connection with these 
occurrences.” The war was not an unprovoked aggression upon the 
Matabele. It was a necessary step for the protection of natives and 
whites alike in Mashonaland, and the Matabele themselves have 
acknowledged that its results were beneficial inasmuch as it has freed 
them from the iron tyranny of Lobengula. 

The attitude of the company upon the liquor question has also 
been grossly misrepresented, and the misconception was strengthened 
in England by certain speeches said to have been delivered in Eng- 
land by Khama and his brother chiefs durmg their recent visit. It 
was put forward as one of the objections of these chiefs to come under 
the company that they feared their people would have intoxicating 
drink forced upon them. On Khama’s return to Bechuanaland, Dr. 
Jameson took him to task on the subject, and Khama said that while 
in England the only reason he gave against wishing to come under 
the Chartered Company was the fear that his land would be given ont 
for the use of the white people. He msisted that he had no fear in 
regard to the drink question, as he knew how strictly, both ın Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland, the natives were prevented from procurmg 
drink. That indeed has been the policy of the company all along— 
to keep strong drmk from the natives in their territory. Contrast 
with this the report published ın Berlin a few years ago (ide Keane's 
“ Africa,” vol. 1 p. 187) to the effect that the German force stationed 
in Damaraland were carrying on a flourishing trade with the natives, 
“ bartering,” amongst other things, ‘alcoholic liquors and ammuni- 
tion.” The British South Africa Company has faithfully carried ont 
the 12th article of its charter, by which ıt undertook “as far as 
practicable, to prevent the sale of any spirits or other intoxicating 
liquor to any natives.” The company’s own interest, apart from any 
higher consideration, would prescribe to them the policy of maintain- 
ing peace and promoting sobriety among the natives, on whom they 
are dependent for the labour requisite for the development of the 
mineral and agricultural resources of the country. 

While it is gratifying to be able to say that the Chartered Company 
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has worked for the good of the native population, still more ıs ıb 
entitled to the gratitude of the Empire for the splendid and extensive 
field it 18 opening up for European and especially British colonisation 
and industry We are stall only on the threshold of this great enter- 
prise. The gold deposits of the country have been favourably reported 
on, and the farming industry ıs making sensible progress It has 
been proved beyond question that the company’s territories are well 
adapted, according to locality, for stock and sheep farming, for the 
growth of cereals, &c., the growth of semi-tropical products, such as 
coffee, sugar and probably india-rubber, tobacco, fruit, and vegetables. 
Who can doubt that an auriferously mineralised country, with such 
natural attractions for the cultivator of the soil, will in due time 
become a populous and prosperous land in which the overplus of the 
old world will find a settled and happy home? Is not the man whose 
foresight and energy have provided such a magnificent estate for his 
fellow-countrymen one of the greatest benefactors of his race? That 
1s the verdict we are prepared to pass in Mr Rhodes’s favour now, 1n 
the full confidence thas 1b will be confirmed by history. Every year 
that goes by will bring an enhanced appreciation of the greatness of 
the services which Mr. Rhodes rendered to the British Empire in the 
founding of the Chartered Company. 

In order to appreciate these services it is necessary to take a brief 
historical survey. Within the last twelve or fifteen years the 
activity of the Powers of Hurope has chiefly been centred on the 
African Continent. Prior to the late seventies or the early eighties 
the greater portion of Africa might have been had for, the taking by 
the first comer, and even as regards a large part of what is now 
called South Africa, there was no European sovereignty or sphere of 
influence established until quite recently. The Portuguese, in virtue 
‘of their discoveries, had established certain posts upon the coasts of the 
South-Hast and South-West, and arrogated to themselves a hazy 
protectorate over the whole interior Jving behind these settlements 
on the littoral. The question of the ownership of these territories 
first became an important European matter when the Germans, much 
to the surprise of the whole world, proclaimed their protectorate over 
Damaraland and Namaqualand. When vague rumours first got 

about that Germany had formed the conception of establishing 
colonies in Africa, the reports were ridiculed by Lord Granville, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the ground that the 
Germans were not a colomsing people, and it was evidently felt by 
himself and his colleagues in Mr. Gladstone’s Government of that 
day, that Germany was not, and never would become, a serious com- 
petitor of Great Britain in any part of the world outside Europe 
Owing to the prevalence of this opinion in the minds, not only of 
the Government of the day, but of most well-informed people in 
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England, Germany as a matter of fact stole a march on Great Britain. 
About this time the Transvaal, which had a few years before regaimed 
1ts independence, conceived the project of stretching across Bechuan- 
aland and joing hands with the German Protectorate on the west 
coast.  J"reebooting expeditions set cut from the Transvaal and 
established ın Bechuanaland the Republics of Stellaland and Goschen. . 
The understanding between the Germans and the Boers, of which 
so much has been heard in the last few days, really dates from this 
time. A few far-seeing believers m the British Imperial idea then 
perceived what the carrying ont of this design would mean for 
British supremacy in South Africa. It would cut the Cape Colony 
entirely off from extension northward into the admittedly rich and 
promising regions beyond the confines of the colony. Long before 
this time, explorers like Thomas Bames, Hartley, and others, had 
sent home glowing reports of the riches hidden in the soil of Mata- 
beleland, Mashonaland and the adjoming territories The one man 
who must be credited with the practical frustration of this scheme is 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who was then quite a youth, sitting as an unofficial 
member of the Cape Assembly, but had already acquired a fortune in 
the diamond fields at Kimberley The Impenal Government having 
been tardily aroused to the danger, despatched Sir Charles Warren 
with a military expediticn to protect British interestsin Bechuanaland 
and to settie the tribal disputes which were being fostered by the 
Boers at the time, the eventful result of which was, thanks largely to 
Mr Rhodes, who had been appointed assistant-commuissioner of the 
disorganised territories, that the Boers had to haul down the flags 
which they had hoisted in their petty new republics, and a British 
protectorate was proclaimed over the whole area. 

This may be taken as the starting-point of Mr Rhodes’s career as 
a leading colonial and imperial statesman. He has himself admitted 
that in taking the steps which he took at the time he was only giving 
the first indications of a conception which he had formed of not only 
allowing scope for the extension of the Cape Colony northwards, but 
carrying the British flag into regions up to and beyond the Zambesi, 
and even connecting with Egypt inthe North Although he was fired 
with an ambition to extend the Bntish Empire and to open new 
countries for colonisation by his fellow-countrymen, yetin the peculiar 
racial conditions of South Africa he percerved that he must carry the 
whole population with him in any project of this kind, and that fer 
this purpose it was necessary that he should work in complete harmony 
with the old Dutch settlers of the colony, whose support he made a 
condition precedent of accepting office when called on to form a 
Government. It has been his desire that, as far as possible, race 
distinction between the two white sections of the population of South 
Africa should be obliterated, and that they should work together as 
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one people for the realisation of his conception of the South African 
ideal, Accordingly we find what while as regards the Imperial 
authority he has striven for the extension of the Empire; yet from 
the South African standpoint all that he has done has been done as a 
South African. Dutch as well as British members of the Cape 
Legislature have on many occasions given public expression to their 
appreciation of his work from the South African point of view. The 
success which he has achieved in the direction of uniting the Dutch 
and the British m sentiment in South Africa is undoubted, and no 
better proof of it can be adduced than the fact that after his visit to 
London in 1891, when he addressed his first meeting of the share- 
holders of the Chartered Company, and received conspicuous marks of 
honour from Royalty, and was the object of the greatest enthusiasm 
amongst the public generally at home, he was able, on going back to 
South Africa, to go straight to a meeting of the Africander Bund, 
whose motto is “ Africa for the Afrikanders,” and received from them 
a not less enthusiastic ovation, They did not hesitate to recognise 
that while working in the Imperial interest, he had also been through- 
out working in the interests of his adopted country, South Africa 
The policy of undertaking the development of virgin territories by 
means of chartered corporations has been always keenly questioned 
by a section of our public men Notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
which was aroused by the initiation of the British South Africa Com- 
pany under the auspices of Mr. Rhodes and the distinguished peers, 
statesmen, and financiers who were associated with him asthe grantees 
of the charter, there were not wanting a number of dissentient voices 
which declared that the powers conferred upon the company would 
sooner or later be used in ways which must involve the Imperial 
authority in embarrassment. Those who uttered these predictions 
claimed that their apprehensions had been justified when the British 
South Africa Company came into collision with the Portuguese, and 
when they entered into hostilities with the Matabele. The 1eceat 
trouble in the Transvaal 1s being cited with even stronger emphasis as 
proving that the whole theory of chartered companies 1s open to con- 
demnation. The most outspoken of these opponents of the British 
South Africa Company in particular, and of the chartered companies 
in general, is Mr. Labouchere, who has never admitted that there has 
been anything of good, and has asserted all manner of evil, in the 
doings and projects of Mr Rhodes’s company from its inception down 
to the present hour. The hostile criticisms he has repeatedly passed 
upon the exploiters of Mashonaland and Matabeleland have been 
equally applied by him to the other two chartered bodies operating 
on the African continent, the Imperial British Hast Africa Company 
and the Royal Niger Company. ‘The views held by Mr Labouchere 
are shared by some other members of the House of Commons, and 
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during the past weeks certain of them have openly avowed their intention 
of pressing in Parlament for the withdrawal cf the powers with which 
these chartered corporations have been endowed. The singular thing 
is that this attitude has been taken up by politicians belonging to the 
Radical school , by those who profess, as a fundamental article of their 
creed, that the external responsibilities of the Home Government 
ought ın every way to be curtailed rather than augmented, who pose 
as the especial advocates of economy and the most jealous guardians 
of the public purse; and who rejoice in rather than resent the 
title of “ Little Eaglanders.” Their crusade against the British 
South Afmca Company 1s hard to reconcile with Radical doctrine. 
If its charter were to be abrogated, what would become of the 
territories over which it holds sway? Are they to be abandoned 
to lawlessness, allowed to lapse into their former barbarism, and 
no longer accounted a part of the British dommion? We cannot 
beleve that even the sturdiest Radical would tolerate the prospect 
of such contingencies. The only alternative is that the admuinis- 
tration should be taken over by the Imperial Government. But 
surely there 1s more of Jingoism than of Radicalism in such a policy. 
The revocation of the charter, and the establishment of direct Imperial 
rule in Rhodesi: ~~at one stroke add vastly to the external 
responsibilities of ~vernment. The one strong argument 
in support of the creation and continuance of the charter is that the 
company undeitakes duties in the governing, developing, and civilis- 
ing of an outlying portion of the Empire, which the Home Govern- 
ment itself 1s not prepared to undertake, that these duties can be 
performed more efficiently and more appropriately by the sort of local 
administration set up by the company than by officers appomted and 
controlled directly from Downing Street, and that thereby the Home 
Government ıs relieved from considerable financial burdens. The 
Chartered Company, mm short, performs work which the Imperial 
Government would otherwise be under an obligation to do for itself, and 
which 1t could not do so well. The Chartered Comp:sny 1s doing Imperial 
work without cost to the Empire That bemg so, we might have 
expected to find its warmest supporters rather than its bitterest oppo- 
nents in the Radical ranks. The distant possessions of Germany and 
of France constitute a constant and heavy drain upon the Exchequers 
of the central Governments. Millions of money have been poured by 
Germany into East and South-West Africa, and millions have been 
squandered by France in West Africa, Madagascar, and Tenkm. In 
none of these cases have the results, from the pomt of view either of 
commercial expansion or of civilisation, been so conspicuously suc- 
cessful as the results which Mr. Rhodes and his company have achieved 
in the sphere of the Chartered Company’s operations, without the 
assistance of the Imperial Treasury. If ıt be a part of Radical 
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policy to run the Empire on the cheap, then Mr. Rhodes and Com- 
pany have established a valid claim to the lasting gratitude of the 
Radical party, for the founders and administrators of the company 
have imtroduced and conducted orderly government over vast and 
promising territories, as the instruments and delegates of the Imperial 
authority, but with resources to which the Imperial authority did not 
contribute. The work which Mr. Rhodes and his coadjutors have 
accomplished both South and North of the Zambesi, within the space of 
six years will stand out ın history as one of the greatest examples of 
the pioneering and colonising genius of the British race. Whatever be 
the outcome of the investigations and discussions regarding recent 
events in South Africa, the Chartered Company has already rendered 
such magnificent services to the Empire that we should feel 
constrained to predict that anything which Parliament or her 
Majesty's Government may be unwise enough to do ın the direction 
of hampermg or arresting the company in the prosecution of its 
enterprise would prove in the long run to be a national calamity. 

As indicating the desire of Mr Rhodes to make his project of 
Imperial expansion subserve the interests of the Dutch population in 
South Africa as well as the British public at home, the fact may be 
recalled that when the Chartered Company entered upon possession of 
Mashonaland the pioneer force was principally composed of men of 
South African birth, o1 men who had become South Africans by long 
residence in the country, and that Mr Rhodes’s avowed intention was 
that South Africans themselves should have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing the first interests in the newly-opened territory. It may be also 
pointed out that with a view of consolidating South African interests, 
and harmonising them with those of the Empire at laige, he kas con- 
sistently kept before tha colonists of the Cape the advantages which 
they were likely to derrve from the extension of the railway from the 
colony through Bechuanaland mto the auriferous and fertile regions 
of Rhodesia In fact, ıt has occasionally been objected by those who 
look only upon the British side of the Chartered Company’s enterprise 
that Mr. Rhodes has shown a disposition unduly to subordinate 
Imperial interests in Rhodesia to those of the colony, but those per- 
sons have failed entirely to grasp the essential features of Mr Rhodes’s 
South African policy who have not understood that the consolidation 
of races and interests in South Africa ıs one of the fundamental 
articles of his political creed, and ranks equally in importance with 
his idea of Imperial expansion. 

It would be impossible within the limits of such an article as this 
to specify the many projects of a social, educational, and commercial 
character to which Mr Rhodes has devoted his mind during the past 
few years ın the direction of diawing the peoples of South Africa 
together, and raising them to the dignity of a united, self-reliant, and 
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does not despair of eventually bringing the Imperial authorities round 
to his view ın the matter. Whether he is or is not too sanguine on ` 
this score, at all events the proposal 1s a very striking indication of 
the desire which possesses him to see the scattered members of the 
British Empire linked more closely together by the ties of common 
interest. 

It may not be inopportune to refer at this point to a claim which 
Mr. Rhodes has established upon the gratitude of the Cape Colony by 
the policy of his Government during the past five years in which he has 
held office as Premier. His administration will chiefly be remembered 
in South Africa for what he has done towards the vigorous development 
of the goldfields by pushing on railway extension, which has contributed 
tothe unexampled prosperity now enjoyed by the Cape andits neighbours 
Looking to the Revenue statastics of the Cape Colony, one or two figures 
may begiven which are highly significant. Within the past few days 
we have learned by cable from the Cape that the 1evenue of the colony 
for the second half of last year was £3,188,000, being an increase of 
£655,000 over the revenue of the corresponding period of the previous 
year. When Mr. Rhodes took office in 1890 the revenue of the 
colony was at the rate of little more than £4,000,000 for the whole 
year, and thus it will be seen that there has been an increase to the 
extent of 50 per cent. When statistics are quoted as to the recent 
unprecedented prosperity of Cape Colony it is very commonly 
remarked that ıt 1s really not colonial trade and industry which hava 
to be thanked for it, but that ıt 1s due to the benefits which have 
been derived from the goldfields. It had become obvious that with- 
out railway connection with some seaport, whether of the colony or 
not, the mining industry could not attain the dimensions which are 
possible and desirable. The Cape Government m bemg the first to 
give the Witwatersrand the advantage of railway communication 
rendered an incalculable service to the goldfields and to the Transvaal, 
but there could be no question that Mr. Rhodes, in approving and 
pushing this policy, kept before his mind that idea of South African 
Federation with which he has always been conspicuously identified. 
He recognises that railways are a necessary element in the proper and 
expeditious development of a country’s resources and also im bring- 
ing peoples into close and harmonious relations, and whatever 
be the outcome of the present controversies in South Africa as to the 
share which the respective railways now completed are to obtain of 
the goldfields traffic, the fundamental idea of Mr Rhodes im having 
made his Government pioneers of railway connection with the guld- 
fields ought always to be kept in memory to his lasting credit. As 
this Federation idea, in our belief, inspired his railway policy, so we 
believe that whatever countenance he may have given to the moye- 
ment out of which sprang the exciting events in the Transvaal, 16 must 
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be attributed to the same overmastering idea. If, on investigation, 
he be proved ın any degree to have known of, and concurred in, the 
action of Dr. Jameson, or to have co-operated with the people in 
Johannesburg who invited Dr, Jameson to enter the Transvaal terri- 
tory, we feel confident that there could have been in his mind no 
intention to cause division or estrangement among the people of South 
Africa, but thaton the contrary his sole impelling motive must have been 
to bring forcibly to the intelligence of the Transvaal the fact that 
their past policy, which has tended to separate the Dutch and the 
Uitlander, and ıs in direct opposition to the general interests of 
South Africa, must be abandoned in favour of a policy which would 
help to weld them together as one people working for a common 
interest. If such were his motives ıt may be pointed out thuat this 
indeed was thoroughly consistent with the object of the retrocession 
of the Transvaal in 1880 The beneficial tendency and results of his 
policy and action ought fairly to be taken into account, as atoning for 
any error into which ıt may appear he had been led ın connection with. 
recent occurrences. 

When the news of Dr. Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal became 
known, and after his force had been defeated at Krugersdorp, many 
people came to the conclusion that Mr. Rhodes’s political career would, 
ın consequence of these events, be placed in serious jeopardy, if not 
absolutely cut short. They had not long to wait before Mr. Rhodes 
undeceived them. Within a few days after the crisis in the Transvaal, 
Mr. Rhodes declared to his Kimberley frends that, so far from his 
political career having been terminated, he regarded it as only 
beginning. It was, perhaps, inevitable that in the circumstances of 
the moment he should resign his post of Premier of Cape Colony; but 
he was a very considerable political personage in South Africa before 
he accepted that position, and it will be surpmsmg if he do not remain 
a conspicuous and dominating factor m South African affairs, although 
he is no longer in office in the colony. If he 1s freed from responsibility 
for the conduct of Cape affairs, there is reason to hope that his 
energies will be the more effectively devoted to the task of developing 
the new regions in the north with which his name is identified As 
the managing director of the Chartered Company, a corporation which 
controls by far the larger portion of South Africa, a territory almost 


. as extensive as the whole of Europe with the exception of Russia, it 


is absurd to suppose that Mr. Rhodes can cease to be a great political 
power in that part of the world. Even if the opponents of the 
Chartered Company were to effect their purpose, and the charter 
were withdrawn from ths company, that would not deprive it of its 
concessions and proprietary interest in the territory, which existed 
prior to, and would still continue apart from, the cancellation of the 
company’s administrative functions as conferred by the charter. As 
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managing director of the property, Mr. Rhodes would still exercise 
control on a very large scale over these new countries, as the com- 
mercial and industrial development of Rhodesia is inseparable from 
politics 

We have already made allusion to the success with which Mr. 
Rhodes has counteracted foreign influence in South Africa in favour 
of British influence. Within a few days after the excitmg events in 
the Transvaal, when Mr. Rhodes was bemg traduced in the public 
press, he performed a service to the Imperial Government of a very 
real and distinguished character We refer to the telegraphic message 
which he addressed to the American people on the subject of the 
Transvaal crisis. Every one knows how strained the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain had been for some months before, 
and it is to be feared that, when the Transvaal crisis broke out, the 
Americans were disposed to 1ejoice at the unexpected difficulty with 
which the British Government was brought face to face im South 
Africa. Even if no such strain between the United States and Great 
Britain had existed, 16 is but natural to suppose that, in the quarrel 
between the British and the Dutch in South Africa. the sympathies of 
the American people would have tended to be rather on the side of 
the Transvaal Government. As republicans, the people of the United 
States might be expected to take the side of the people whose form 
of government was republican, and who were supposed to be standing 
up for their rights as republicans In Mr. Rhodes’s message, however, 
he brought the true bearings of the situation vividly before the 
American people. He pointed out that the Transvaal, though repubh- 
can in name, has been anything but republican or democratic in fact 
—all political power being centred in‘the hands of a mumority of the 
residents of the country He also impressed on the American people 
that they themselves were deeply concerned in the state of things 
obtaining in the Transvaal, because a large portion of the Uitlanders 
were American citizens. He appealed to them on this ground for 
their sympathies on behalf of the Uitlanders, and, going further, he 
pointed out the absurdity of the two great English-speaking peoples 
of the world being at variance, and coming almost to the verge of a 
war, upon a question as to the boundaries of some barren land in an 
obscure part of South America. The effect of this message in the 
United States was most wholesome, and ıt is impossible to estimate 
the extent to which Mr. Rhodes’s well-timed imtervention has helped 
to assuage the acrimony which had unfortunately arisen as between 
the Americans and the British over the Venezuelan business, In this 
incident we have an excellent illustration of the remarkable genius 
which Mr Rhodeg possesses for doing the.nght thing at the right 
time, and the power which he can on occasion bring to bear in the 
field of Imperial affairs. 
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We have shown that the principle and tendency of Mr. Rhodes’s 
public action in South Ainca have been to obliterate race distinctions, 
and to draw the Dutch and British elements of the population more 
closely together President Kruger and his Government may, on the 
contrary, be regarded as the main factors which have made for the 
perpetuation and the embitterment of the difficulties existing between 
them. Mr. Rhodes has striven strenuously for a umty of sentiment 
and interest, for a federal union, which Sir George Grey and Sir 
Bartle Frere (with the same object in view) were unsuccessful in 
accomplishing President Kruger, ıt is generally thought, has been 
the chief obstacle to the success‘ of that policy Had President 
Kruger responded to the friendly overtures which have constantly 
been made to him by the Cape Government under the inspiration of 
Mr Rhodes, and had he chosen to conciliate the Uitlanders, many 
of the most prominent of whom were of Cape birth like himself, the 
recent unhappy disturbances would never have arisen It seems that 
he has preferred to follow the course suggested to him by a Hollander 
clique animated by no real regard for the welfare of South Africa, but 
bent upon serving their own personal ends. Mr Rhodes and Pre- 
sident Kruger may be looked upon as the representatives of two 
antagonistic policies, and the policy identified with the name of 
Mr. Rhodes was undoubtedly the only true and statesmanlike South 
African. policy. In his refusal to bring the Transvaal within the 
Customs Union, in his irritating railway policy, and ın many other 
ways, President Kruger has set himself jagainst the idea of South 
African unification. No doubt he has been swayed by the suspicion 
that the independence of the republic might be endangered ; but the 
real danger to the republic has been that he has worked in the 
direction of converting it into an autocracy, or an oligarchy, out of 
sympathy with the marority of the residents within 1ts own borders, 
and out of sympathy with the neighbouring States which have 
consistently stretched out to him the hand of friendship. The 
political system which President Kruger has maintained at Pretona 
was a clog on the wheels of South African progress, and a menace to 
South African peace It was bound, sooner or later, to lead to such 
an explosion as recently occurred, and, notwithstanding the triumph 
he has" achieved, the same danger must still be reckoned with unless 
its causes are removed. The only guarantee for the peace and 
advancement of the Transvaal, and of South Africa as a whole, 1s to 
be found ın those principles of fraternity and unity which Mr Rhodes 
has persistently expounded and advocated. 

AFRIKANDER 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


“ XI — PAINTER 
ICTORIAL representation in its rudest forms not only precedes 
clvilization but may be traced back to prehistoric man. The 
delineations of animals by incised lines on bones, discovered in the 
Dordogne and elsewhere, prove this And certain wall-paintings 
found in caves variously distributed, show, in extant savage races or 
ancestors of them, some ability to represent things by lines and 
colours. 

But ıf we pass over these stray facts, which he out of relation to 
the development of pictorial art during civilization, and if we start 
with those beginnings of pictorial art which the uncivilized trans- 
mitted to the early civilized, we see that sculpture and painting were 
coeval. For, excluding as not pictorial that painting of the body by 
which savages try to make themselves feared or admired, we find 
painting first employed ın completing the image of the dead man to 
be placed on his graye—-a painting of the carved image such as. 
served to make it a rude symulacrum. This was the first step in the 
evolution of painted figures of apotheosized chiefs and kings—painted 
statues of heroes and gods. 

We shall the better appreciate this truth on remembering that the 
complete differentiation of sculpture from painting which now exists 
did not exist among early peoples. In ancient times all statues were 
coloured: the aim being to produce something as like as possible to 
the being commemorated, 


The already named images of dead New Zealand chiefs tattooed in 
imitation of their originals, illustrate primitive attempts to finish the 
representations of departed persons by surface-markings and colours ; 
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and the idols preserved ın our museums—not painted only but with 
imitation eyes and teeth mserted—make clear this original union of 
the two arts, 

Of evidence that the priests painted as well as carved these effigies, 
little is furnished by travellers. Bourke writes of the Apaches-— 
“ All charms, idols, talismans, medicine hats, and other sacred regalia 
should be made, or at least blessed, by the medicime-men” But 
while the agency of the primitive priest ın idol-painting must remain 
but partially proved, we get clear proof of priestly agency in the pro- 
duction of other coloured representations of religious kinds. Describing 
certain pictographs in sand, Mr Cushing says — - 


“ ‘When, during my first sojourn with the Zuñ I found this art practice 
in vogue among the tribal priest-magicians and members of cult societies, I 
named it dry or powder painting” The pictures produced “ are supposed 
to be spiritually shadowed, so to say, or breathed upon by the gods or god- 
animals they represent, during the appealing incantations or calls of the rites 
. . Further hght 1s thrown on this practice of the Zufit in making use 
of these suppesitively vivified paintings by their kindred practice of painting 
not only fetiches of stone, etc , and sometimes of larger idols, then of wash- 
ing the paint off for use as above described, but also of powder painting m 
relief, that ıs, of modeling effigies ın sand, sometimes huge in size, of hero 
or animal gods, sacramental mountains, etc, powder pamting them in com- 
mon with the rest of the pictures, and afterwards removing the paint for 
medicinal or further ceremonial use ” 


But the clearest evidence is yielded by the Navajo Indians Dr. 
Washington Matthews in a contribution on “The Mountain Chant, a 
Navajo ceremony,” says— 


“The men who do the greater part of the actual work of painting, under 
the guidance of the chanter, have been initiated [four times], but need not 
be skilled medicine men or even aspirants to the craft of the shaman 
The pictures are drawn accoiding to an exact system The shaman 1s fre- 
quently seen correcting the workmen and making them erase and revise 
their work In certain well defined mstances the artist 1s allowed to indulge 
his individual fancy. This ıs the case with the gaudy embroidered pouches 
which the gods carry at the waist Wuthin 1.easonable bounds the artist may 
give his god just as handsome a pouch as he wishes Some parts of the 
figures, on the other hand, are measured by palms and spans, and not a line 
of the sacred design can be varied ” * : 


* Both great surplise and great satisfaction were given to me by these last sen- 
tences When setting forth evidence furnished by the Egyptians, I was about to 
include a remembered statement (though unable to give the authority), that there are 
wall-paintings—I think in the tombs of the kmgs—where a superior is represented as 
correcting the drawings of subordinates, and was about to suggest that, judging from 
the intimate relation between the priesthood and the plastic arts, already illustrated, 
this superior was probably a priest And here I suddenly came upon a verifying fact 
supphed bya still earher stage of culture the priest ıs the director of pictonal 
representations when he1s not the executant Another :mportant verification 1s yielded 
by these sentences The essential parts of the representation are sacred ın matter, 
and rigidly fixed ın manner, but ın certain non-essential, decorative parts the work- 
ing artist is allowed play for his imagination This tends to confirm the conclusion 
already drawn respecting Greek art For while in a Greek temple the mode of repre- 
senting the god was so fixed that change was sacrilege, the artist was allowed some 
scope in designing and executing the peripheral parts of the structure He could 
exercise his imagination and skill on the sculptured figures of the pediment and 
metopes , and here his artistic genius developed 
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Unquestionably then pictorial art in its first stages was occupied 
with sacred subjects, and the priest, when not himself the executant, 
was the director of the executants 


The remains and records of early historic peoples yield facts having 
like implications 

As shown already there existed in America curious transitions 
‘between worshipping the actual dead man and worshipping an effigy 
of him-—cases in which a figure was formed of portions of his body 
jomed with artificial portions. The Nile Valley furnished other 
transitions. Concerning the Macrobrian Ethiopians, Herodotus tells 
the strange story that—— 

“ When they have dried the body, either as the Egyptians do, or ın some 

other way, they plaster 1t all over with gypsum, and paint it, making it as 
much as possible resemble real life, they then put round 1t a hollow column 
made of crystal ” 
And to this plastered, painted, and enclosed mummy they made offer- 
ings The Egyptian usage diverged from this simply ın the casing 
of the mummy and ın the painting. the one being opaque and the 
other consequently external. For the carved and painted representa- 
tion of a human figure on the outer mummy-case, was doubtless a 
conventionally-stereotyped representation of the occupant. And since, 
in all such cases, the ancestor-worship, now of private persons, now 
of major and minor potentates, was a religion, painting as thus 
employed was a religious art. 

The leading subjects of Egyptian wall-paintings are worshipping 
and killing the last being, indeed, but a form of the first; since 
pictures of victorious fights are either glorifications of the commemo- 
rated commanders or of the gods by whose aid they conquered, or 
both In early societies sacrifice of enemies 1s religious sacrifice, as 
shown among the Hebrews by the behaviour of Samuel to Agag. 
Hence the painting in these Egyptian frescoes 1s used for sacred 
“purposes 

That in ancient Egypt the priest was the primitive sculptor we 
have already seen; and the association of painting with sculpture was 
so close as to imply that he was also the primitive painter—either 
immediately or by proxy. For, seemg that, as Brugsch remarks, 
Egyptian art “is bound by fetters which the artist dared not loosen 
for fear of clashing with traditional directions and ancient usage,” it 
results that the priests, being depositaries of the traditions, guided 
the hands of those who made painted representations when they did 
not themselves make them. But there ıs a direct proof. Erman 
says —“ Under the Old Empire the high--priest of Memphis was 
considered as their chief, ın fact he bore the title of ‘chief leader of 
the artists,’ and really exercised the office” In another passage 
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describing the administration of the great temple of Amon he tells us 
that the Theban god had his own painters and his own sculptors; 
both being under the supervision of the second prophet. It may be 
that, as in the case of the Indians above named, these working 
painters had passed through some religious initiation and were semi- 
priestly. 

In connexion with this use of painting for sacred purposes in 
Egypt, I may add evidence furnished by an existing religion. Says 
Tennent concerning the Buddhists of Ceylon -— 

“The labours of the sculptor and painter were combined in producing 
these images of Buddha, which are always coloured in imitation of life, each 
tint of his complexion and hair being in religious confoimity with divine 
authority, and the ceremony of ‘ painting of the eyes’ is always observed by 
the devout Buddhists as a solemn festxval ” 

Tt 1s interesting to remark that, ın 1ts mural representations, Egypt 
shows us transitions from sculpture to pamting, or, more strictly, 
painted sculpture to painting proper. In the most sculpturesque 
kind the painted figures stood out from the general field and formed 
a bas-relief. In the intermediate kind, relref-en-creuw, the surfaces of 
the painted figures did not rise above the general field, but their 
outlines were incised and their surface rendered convex And then, 
finally, the incising and rounding beimg omuted, they became 
paintings. 

By the Greeks also, painting was employed in making finished 
representations of the greater or smaller personages worshipped—now 
the statues in temples and now the figures on stele used to com- 
memorate deceased relatives, which, cut out in relief, were, we may 
fairly infer, coloured in common with other sculptured figures, just 
as were those on Etruscan sarcophagi. ‘Of this mference there has 
recently been furnished a justification by the discovery of certain 
remains which, while they show the use of colour in these memorials, 
show also the transition from raised coloured figures to coloured figures 
not raised Explorations carried on in Cyprus by Mr. Arthur Smith, 
of the British Museum, have disclosed— 

“a, series of limestone stele or tombstones, on which is painted the figure 
of the person commemorated The surface ot the hmestone is prepared 
with a white ground, on which the figure 1s painted ın colours and in a 
manner which strongly recalls the fiescoes of Pompeu ” 

The painting being here used in aid of ancestor-worship, is in that 
sense religious. Very little evidence seems forthcommg concerning 
other early uses of painting among the Greeks. We read that before 
the Persian war the application of painting “ was almost limited to 
the decoration of sacred edifices, and a few other religious purposes, 
as colouring or imitating bas-reliefs, and in representations of religious. 
rites on vases or otherwise.” In harmony with this statement is the 
following from Winckelmann — : 
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“ The reason of the slower growth of pamting hes partly ın the art itself, 
and partly in its use and application. Sculpture promoted the worship of 
the gods, and was in its turn promoted by 1t But paimting had no such 
advantage It was, indeed, consecrated to the gods and temples; and some 
few of the latter, as that of Juno at Samos, were Pinacothecer, or picture 
galleries, at Rome, likewise, pamtings by the best masters were hung up 
in the temple of Peace, that 1s in the upper rooms or arches But paimtings 
do not appear to have been, among the Greeks, an object of holy, undoubt- 
ing 1everence and adoration,” 


This relatively slow development of painting was due to its original 
subordination to sculpture Independent development of it had scope 
only when by such steps as those above indicated 1t became separate , 
and, employed at first ın temple-decoration, ıt gained this scope as 
sculpture did, ım the ancillary and less sacred parts. 

Partly because the Greek nature, and the relatively incoherent 
structure of the Greek nation, prevented the growth of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, with the normal developments arising from it, and partly-—— 
perhaps chiefly——because Greek civilization was in so large a measure 
infiuenced by the earlier civilizations adjacent to it, the further course 
of evolution in the art and practice of painting ıs broken. We can 
only say that the secularization became marked in the later stages of 
Grecian life. Though before the time of Zeuxis various painters had 
occupied themselves with such semi-secular subjects as battles and 
with other subjects completely secular, yet, generally executed as 
these were for the ancillary parts of temples, and being tinctured by 
that sentiment implied in the representation of great deeds achieved 
by ancestors, they still preserved traces of religious origin. ‘This is, 
indeed, implied by the remark which Mr Poynter quotes from 
Lucian, that Zeuxis~cared not “ to repeat the representations of gods, 
heroes, and battles, which were already hackneyed and familar” 


The first stages in the history of painting, and of those who prac- 
tised ıt, after the mse of Christianity, are confused by the mfluences 
of the pagan art at that time existing. It was only after this earhest 
Italian art, religious like other early arf ın nearly all its subjects, 
had been practically extinguished by barbarian invaders, that charac- 
teristic Christian art was initiated by introduction of the methods 
and usages which had been preserved and developed in Constanti- 
nople, and the art thus recommenced, entirely devoted to sacred pur- 
poses, was entirely priestly in its executants. “ From the monasteries 
of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Mount Athos,” says Mr. Poynter, 
“Greek artists and teachers passed into the provmces of Southern ` 
Europe ;” and thereafter, for a long the formal Byzantine 
style prevailed ey, 
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Bogoris, the first Christian king of the Bulgarians, solicited the emperor 
Michael “ for the services of a painter competent to decorate his palace,” and 
the “emperor despatched [the monk] Methodius to the Bulgarian Court ” 


The continuance of this connexion 1s shown by the following passage 
from Eastlake’s History :-— : 


“ In the practice of the arts of design, as in the few refined pursuits 
which were cultivated or allowed during the darker ages, the monks were 
long independent of secular assistance Not only the pictures, but the 
stained glass, the gold and silver chalices, the reliquaries, all that belonged 
io the decoration and service of the church, were designed, and sometimes 
entirely executed by them, and ıt was not fill the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, when the knowledge of the monastery began to be shared 
by the world at large, that_pamting ım some degree emerged from this 
fostering though rigid tuition ” 


Along with the practice of painting went knowledge of the ancil- 
lary art, the preparation of colours. In a later passage, Eastlake says. 


“ Cennini, speaking of the mode of preparing a certain colour, says that 
the receipt could easily be obtained, ‘ especially from the friars’ ” 
In another passage there ıs implied an early, step ın secularization, 
“Colours and other materials, when not furnished by monks who retamed 
the ancient habits of the cloister, were provided by the apothecary.” 
And farther steps in the divergence of lay painters from clerical 


' painters are implied by the statement of Laborde, quoted by Levasseur, 


to the effect that the illuminators of the thirteenth century had for 
the most part been monks, but that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
laymen competed with them Various painters in miniature and oil 
are mentioned. Painters continued to be illuminators as well; they 
also painted portraits and treated some sacred subjects. 

Throughout early Christian art, devoted exclusively to sacred sub- 
jects, there was rigid adherence to authorized modes of representation, 
as in ancient pagan art—Hgyptian or Greek Over” ecclesiastical 
paintings this control continued into the last century ; as ın Spain, 
where, under the title of Pictor Christianus there was promulgated 
a sacro-pictorial law prescribing the composition of pictures in detail. 
Nay, such regulation continues still. M Didron, who visited the 
churches and monasteries of Greece in 1839, says -—— 

“ Niletemps nı le lieu ne font men à l’art grec, au X VITT*stécle, le peintre 
moréote continue et calque le pemtre vénitien du X°, le pemtre athomte du 
V° ou du VI’. Le costume des personnages est partout et en tout temps le 
méme, non-seulement pour la forme, mais pour la couleur, mais pour le des- 
sın, mais jusque pour le nombre et l’épaisseur des plis . On ne saurait 
pousser plus loin l’exactitude traditionnelle, lesclavage du passé ” 

And Sir Emerson Tennent & propos of the parallelism between the rignd 
code conformed 4 Riast and the code, 
quotes an illus- 
at Athos, who 
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M. Didron wished to have a copy of the code of instructions “ drawn 
up under ecclesiastical authority,” but “ the artist, when solicited by 
M. Didron to sell ‘ cette bible de son art,’ naively refused on the 
simple ground that ... . ‘en perdant son Guide, il perdait son art; 
il perdait ses yeux et ses mains.’ ” 


Concerning later stages in the rise of the lay painter, it must 
suffice to say that from the time of Cimabue, who began to depart 
from the rigidly formal style of the priestly Byzantize artists, the 
lay element predominated, Amid a number of apparently non- 
clerical painters, only a few clerics are named ; as Don Lorenzo, Fra 
Giovanni, Fra Filippo Lippi, Fra Bartolommeo. But meanwhile it 
is to be observed that these secular painters, probably at first, like 
the secular sculptors, assistants to the priests in their work, were 
occupied mainly and often exclusively with sacred subjects. 

Along with this differentiation of the lay painter from the clerical 
painter there began a differentiation of lay painters from one 
another; and the facts show us a gradual beginning where 
imagination would have suggested only an abrupt beginnmg. As I 
learn from an academician, the first form of portrait (omitting some 
painted under a surviving classic influence, in those earliest days 
before art was extinguished by the barbarians) was that of the donor 
of a sacred picture to a church or other ecclesiastical edifice, who was 
allowed to have himself represented in a corner of the picture on his 
knees with hands joined in supplication. 

Something simlar happened with another form of arb Land- 
scapes made their first appearance as small and modest backgrounds 
to representations of sacred personages and incidents—backgrounds 
the composition of which displays an artificiality congruous with that 
of the figure-composition. In course of time this background assumed 
a greater importance, but still it long remained quite subordinate 
After it had ceased to be a mere accompaniment, landscape-painting 
in its secularized form was but partially emancipated from 
figure-painting. When it grew into a recognized branch of art, the 
title “ Landscape with figures,” was still generally applicable; and 
down to our own day it has been thought needful to putin some 
living creatures Only of late has landscape pure and simple, abso- 
lutely divorced from human life, become common. 

Of course various classes and sub-classes of artists, broadly if 
not definitely marked off, are implied by these and other specialized 
kinds of paintings; some determined by the natures of the subjects 
treated and others by the of the materials used 
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certain kind, presently, along with separation from the rest, begin to 
unite with one another. The specialized individuals form a specialized 
aggregate, i 

When in the Middle Ages the artists employed as assistants to 
priests for ecclesiastical decoration became a class, they grew mto 
something hke guilds. Levasseur, quoting Laborde, says they were 
hardly distinguished from artizans: lke them they formed corpora- 
tions under the name of paintres, taslleurs dymarges et vowrvers 
In Italy during the fourteenth century 2 Brotherhood of Painters 
arose, which, taking for its patron St. Luke the Evangelist, had 
for 1ts purpose, partly mutual instruction and partly mutual assistance 
and protection. l 

That in modern times the tendency to integration has been 
illustrated all know It needs only further to remark that the 
growth of the chief art-corporations has been followed by the growth 
of minor art-corporations, some of them specialized by the kinds of 
art practised; and also that embodiment of the profession is now 
aided by art-periodicals, and especially by one, the Artist, devoted to 
professional culture and interests. 

HERBERT SPENCER 
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legislation to borrow in order to purchase their freeholds, and to sub- 
stitute for the payment of a low rent to the Government the payment 
of a ngh rate of interest to the bank. Apart from this, the whole 
industry 1s run to an almost incredible extent upon borrowed capital. 
The rate of interest, from valious causes, amongst others the multi- 
plication of middlemen, has been an extravagantly high one. As a 
result of the general severe depression a large number of the 
pastoralists, no one knows how large, are, as the phrase goes, “in the 
hands of the banks and financial institutions,” Many of them have 
been foreclosed upon, and turned adrift with a couple of horses and a 
hundred pounds; many of them have been retamed as managers; 
many of them only remain on their feet by living so modestly that it 
would not pay the bank to put a manager in their place; many of 
them have been so heavily financed that it would be inexpedient for 
the bank to disclose the extent of 1ts advances by foreclosing. Apart 
from these holdings in which the financial institutions have this 
indirect interest, the quantity of land in respect of which they are 
registered as direct holders is enormous. It is said, for example, 
that, of the 270,000,000 acres of unalienated land ın Queensland held 
under pastoral lease, no less than 130,000,000 is held by forty-five 
financial institutions, the principal holders being the Bank of Austra- 
lasia, with 16,286,480 acres; the Australian Jomt Stock Bank, with 
11,988,320 , the Queensland National Bank, with 10,267,280 ; and the 
Trust and Agency Company, with 10,235,040. Great quantities of land, 
too, are now being taken up and worked by pastoralist companies. 
Though there still exist large numbers of the individual squatters of 
the old class, there seems no doubt that the individual squatter is to 
some extent being “eliminated.” The number of hands continuously 
employed on pastoral runs is extremely small, Miss Shaw relates 
that, when she was in the west of Queensland, the smallest station 
she was on covered 200 square miles, and only employed eight per- 
manent hands. Labour is not wanted to any extent except at shearing 
time, and then large numbers of men are engaged for a few weeks, 
and paid by contract The effect of these circumstances on the 
personal relationship between employer and employed can easily be 
imagined, and one can understand the view taken of the situation by 
a cartoon in the Queensland Labour organ, the Worker, which, with its 
usual hysterical ferocity, depicts a squatter, with a Damoclean sword 
labelled “ Foreclosure” suspended over his head, grinding at a press 
containing the bodies of shearers and other bush workers, whose 
blood issues therefrom as “ interest,” and pours into a trough, where 
it ıs consumed by three hogs, marked respectively “ Banke,” “ Syndi- 
cates,” and “Fimancial Institutions.” The squatters had thus in a time 
of low prices to support the burden of a heavy weight of interest in 
the face of a determined combination of their employees, and, as was 
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to be expected, they organısed a similarly determined combination 
in their own defence. 

Before the great maritime strike of 1890 unions held the upper 
hand, and although they now produce many instances of their con- 
eilatory conduct, there can be no doubt that, lke all bodies of men 
who have possessed power, they generally abused it. As was said 
by Mr. James Crombie, a prominent Queensland squatter, speaking 
in the Queensland House of Assembly - 


“ In those days the unions had their feet on our necks and we felt ıt, 
Anything they asked we had to give. It was the tyranny we were sub- 
jected to by the unions that forced the pastoralists to do what they never 
did in the world’s history before, that ıs to unite. They could not stand ıt 
any longer.” 


The great maritime strike was practically a pitched battle between 
the unions of employers and employed. The pretexts upon which it 
was fought were comparatively trivial——_the dismissal of a stoker and 
the affiliation of the Marine Officers’ Union with the Melbourne 
Trades Hall But these were only pretexts. The inevitable conflict 
appears to have been purposely precipitated by the employers before 
the shearing season came on. It extended from the maritime unions 
on the coast to the silver mines at Broken Hull, the coal-mines at 
Newcastle, and to the woolsheds ın Queensland. ‘The men had a 
vague sense that something more depended on the strike than met 
the eye, and that they were working for the reconstruction of society. 
The principle for which they were contending in this strike, and the 
great shearers’ strike which followed it, was ‘‘ recognition of unionism,” 
which meant practically “recognition of nothing but trades unions.” 
What the employers were contending for was the right to employ 
“‘free labour.” The state of the labour market was on their side; 
they refused repeated requests for an unconditional conference; the 
supply of “free labour” was plentiful, and by the end of October 
the great strike collapsed In afew months ıt was followed by the 
great shearers’ strike of 1891. The battle cries were “ recognition 
of unionism” on the one side and “freedom of contract” on the 
other. In Queensland the strike was fought out to the bitter end 
and the men were hopelessly beaten; in the other colonies a con- 
ference was finally arranged at which a satisfactory agreement was 
drawn up. But the lessons of these stmkes were sufficient. The 
battle was now carried to the polls, leagues were organised, pro- 
grammes were formulated, and at the next election in every colony 
labour candidates were everywhere in the field. 

Nowhere has the history of the Labour movement been so interesting 
as in Queensland. Nowhere are its features more striking or its 
prospects more calculated to arouse expectancy or concern. To 

erly appreciate it the special cireumstances‘of the colony must 
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‘oe borne in mind. Queensland is a country with, roughly speaking, 
the area of France, Germany, and Austria, and a population of 
400,000 people, 100,000 of whom are concentrated in 1ts south-eastern 
corner at Brisbane. Northwards it extends well into the: Tropics, 
where there has grown up a great sugar-planting industry, bringing 
with if the bitter and burning question of “ Black Labour” But it 1s 
in the boundless regions of the far west that the great trouble lies. 
There the land is being taken up in enormous areas for the first time. 
‘The number of permanent hands is small The population is rough, 
nomadic and ‘almost exclusively male. Three parallel lines of 
railways run across Queensland from east to west, and along these 
have poured for years all those elements of the population who, for 
whatever reason, were unable to find a home in the more settled 
districts As was said in 1891 by Mr. Drake, one of the ablest 
members of the Queensland Opposition, “the country out west has 
been stocked by the criminal and vagrant class” In January 1891 
occurred the great shearers’ strike. For some years past there had 
been friction between the pastoralists and the shearers; negotiations 
for a satisfactory arrangement had proved abortive, and shearing was 
being conducted largely upon verbal agreements. But now the 
pastoralists of Australia were organised and federated. They had 
recently shown their strength in the maritime strike They now 
drew up a shearing agreement of their own, and offered employment 
to any men who would accede to its terms. The bush-unions, in 
spite of advice from head-quarters at Brisbane, struck and demanded 
a conference The pastoralists promised a conference if the unions 
would admit the principle of ‘freedom of contract,” which they 
defined as “the right of any worker to accept work from any 
employer, and the right of any employer to engage any man wanting 
work—that is, the mght of any person to give or accept work without 
interference or molestation” As what the unions were really 
fighting for was a monopoly for themselves and a voice in the 
conditions of their employment, it is perhaps hardly necessary to say 
that the conference, though oft pressed for, was never held. 

The spirit in which they engaged im the struggle is indicated by 
an utterance of one of their chief organisers, Mr. G. Casey, published 
in the Worker 


“« Not the justice of our claims, but our ability to enforce them, should be 
the measure of our demands, as ıt is the measure of our success ;” 


and the extent to which they were prepared to go in support of 
“unionism ” may be judged from the following extract from a 
speech of Mr. Glassey, now leader of the Labour party, and member 
at the time for Bundanha- 
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“« Supposing there was any unjust demand made by the employers against 
any one of these branches, and supposing the employers with their com- 
bined capital—for capital 1s,always sensitive, they knew—supposing the 
employers wished to ımpose anything unreasonable, 1f they should get their 
wool clipped or taken off ın some way and carried to the railway, then they 
wanted the railway employee to say, ‘No, the cause of Labour is our cause, 
and we absolutely decline to carry your wool’ He trusted they would not 
misunderstand him He should regret exceedingly, and so would all true 
unionists, 1f such a thing should happen, but ın such a case it would be 
the duty of the railway employee to protect his fellow-workers But sup- 
pose the wool shoujd get along the line , the railway employees were Govern- 
ment employees, and some people might think ıt would be quite wrong for 
them to take any such action, but he thought differently, supposing that 
the wool got along the line, they would have the Wharf Labourers’ Union 
to contend with, and even if this difficulty was got over, there was the 
Seamen’s Union to be met ‘They must bring all the workers into one solid 
federation ” 

The strike developed apace, and, as was to be expected from the 
character of the men out in the west, took a very serious tarn. A 
regular camp of over 1000 men was formed at Clermont and another 
at Barcaldine Armed parties scoured the country and brought in 
free labourers, whom they detained as prisoners Incendiary speeches 
were made and outrages were committed. Woolsheds were fired ; 
their occupants were subjected to night fusillades; attempts were 
made to wreck trains by cutting railway bridges and puttmg logs on 
rails; fences were cut down, piled up, and burned, gates were 
demolished; the grass in places was set fire to. The Government 
acted with vigour The Permanent Defence force and the Volunteers 
were put under arms and sent ont to the west No less than 1400 
men with five guns were in the field, and it speaks well for their tact 
and self-restraint that during the months they were engaged in 
keeping order in this excited district, no bloodshed occurred. From 
the middle of February to the middle of June these outrages went 
on, and at last the strike collapsed. The supply of free labourers 
was unlimited; the Government was firm and decided; the strike 
funds were exhausted, and the men completely vanquished 

Such were the circumstances under which the Queensland Labour 
movement took shape and form. At that tıme the only active Labour 
member was Mr Glassey, the present leader of the party Its real 
guiding spirit was a man whose extraordinary personality succeeded 
in stamping upon it those striking characteristics and permeating ıt 
with that spirit of idealism which 16 still retams. Mr. Wiliam Lane 
must have been, and must still be, a remarkable man His friends 
whom he has left behind in Australia speak of him with an 
affectionate admiration which ıs almost unbounded, and even those 
who used to fiercely denounce him, now in the days of his exile and 
apparent failure, allude to him m terms of restraint and respect. He 
was the child of a Warwickshire labourer, and in early life is said to 
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have suffered much privation. When quite young he emigrated to 
America, and there became possessed of that hatred towards the 
moneyed classes, and that sympathy with the poor, which always dis- 
tinguished him He came to Brisbane early in the eighties, and 
began to work as a journalist. An ardent and idealistic Socialist, 
with an immense power of influencing his fellows, he soon became the 
dominant spirit of the Labour movement, such as itthen was. Asa 
journalist there can be no doubt of the ability, freshness and vigour of 
everything he wrote, but the papers to which he contributed were too 
conservative for his tastes. He assisted in starting the Boomerang, 
a paper of extreme democratic views, and as he was in this enter- 
prise hampered by the impossibility of obtaiming advertisements from 
members of the classes whom he so freely denounced, he founded the 
Worker, the new feature of which was that no advertisements should 
be admitted, so that he should not be compelled to write to order. 
Though he was opposed to the shearers’ strike, yet when the struggle 
was once entered upon he fought vigorously on the side of the men, 
and his paper, mostly written by himself, full of glowing visions of the 
new era, and of fiery denunciations of capitalists and all their works, 
circulated through the length and breadth of the bush. It was ın the 
struggle of the strike that he began to see the hopelessness of the 
hnes on which he was fighting. He recognised, he told some of his 
friends, that the capitalists had both the money and the brains, and 
must ultimately win, and he attached himself to the Utopian scheme 
of a socialistic colony in Paraguay, to be called New Australia. The 
scheme took widely. From all parts of Australia men with their 
families, each with a capital of at least £60, flocked to join the 
crusade, and to follow his ardent and inspiring leadership “To 
understand Socialism,” he said, “is to endeavour to lead a better life, 
to regret the foulness of our present ways, to seek ill for none, to 
desire truth, and purity, and honesty, to despise this selfish civilisa- 
tion, and to comprehend what living might be.” <A grant of land 
was obtained from the Paraguayan Government upon highly favour- 
able terms on condition that it was occupied by 1200 families, and 
the extraordinary spectacle was presented of hundreds of Australians 
leaving their own new and unpeopled country for the unknown regions 
of central South America. A sailing vessel, the Royal Tar, was pur- 
chased, and finally on a Sunday, in July 1893, the first shipment of 
emigrants, including William Lane himself, cheered by a crowd of 
enthusiastic sympathisers, set sail from Sydney Harbour to put into 
actual practice the Collectivism of their ideals. “We New 
Australians,” wrote one of the chief organisers, Mr. Gilbert Casey, 
“are tired of talking about it, we are sick of arguing it, we are going 
to practise it.” 

The colony, founded amid such hopes and aspirations, went the 
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way such colomes have always gone “It is desirable and impera- 


tive,” it was proclaimed in the Declaration of Principles, 


a 


“that by a community wherein all labour in common for the common 
good, actual proof shall be given that, under conditions which render 1b 
impossible for one to tyrannize over another, and which declare the first 
duty of each to be the well-being of all, and the sole duty of all to be the 
well-being of each, men and women can live ın comfort, happiness, Intell- 
gence, and orderliness unknown in a society where none can be sure to-day 
that they or therr children will not starve to-morrow ” 


But the experiment of each living for the good of all was not found 
practicable even xn Paraguay. The principle of authority soon came 
in conflict with the wayward individual will In the effort to save 
the new community from breaking up, Mr. Lane seems to have 
assumed a dictatorial policy quite foreign to his nature. But in a 
few months crowds of the New Australians, all their capital spent, 
with curses on their lips, were finding their way back, as best they 
could, across the Pacific Hven those who remained behind could 
not agree Mr. Lane, with a hundred stalwarts, seceded from the 
rest and formed a separate community. If the South American 
papers are to be believed, the remnant were last spring dragging out 
their existence in miserable poverty.“ Of Mr. Lane himself, up to 
July of this year, nothing has been heard in Australa, and the last 
thing that has appeared from his pen was a paper on “ Robert 
Burns,” read before the literary circle of his colony, and published in 
the Worker of May 25, in which he denounced “ the greatest singer 
of the ages” for having, at a time when the world was ringing with 
the French Revolution, ‘‘ wasted the gift of God ın pot-house tippling 
and light-o’-love maudling.” 

A few weeks before Mr. Lane left the shores of Australia, in May 
1893, occurred the first General Election after the great strike. By 
this election a new factor was mtroduced into the political situation, 
in the Parliamentary Labour party. The time was opportune The 
way had been, as it were, cleared for its appearance. There was, 
practically speaking, no regular Opposition. In 1890 had occurred 
the coalition of those lifelong bitter opponents Sir Thomas MclIlwraith 


* El Pueblo, March 19,1895 “We all know what has occurred with the Austrahan 
colony founded near Ajos. Never had a colony been planted under better conditions 
or more favourable prospects The colonists were not poor people, each had 
invested a certain amount of capital in the enterprise Large sums had been ex- 
pended by the Government And now, as the 1esult of all these sacrifices, there does. 
not remain on the. site of ifs foundation more than a mere fraction of the colony 
-a handful of immigrants, who drag out a miserable hfe without hopes of bettering 
themselves, and almost with the certainty that all their plans and hopes will vanish ın 
smoke” A letter from Mr Wilham Lane himself has recently appeared in the 
Daily Chronete, giving a more hopeful view of the present prospects of his own por- 
tion of the settlement, 
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and Sir Samuel Griffith. Sir Samuel Griffith, unquestionably the 
most powerful and distinguished statesman of modern Austraha, after 
long being the leader of the Liberal party and the exponent of 
advanced democratic principles, found it his duty, as head of the new 
Government, to carry through a series of measures which were in 
direct antagonism to the tendencies of his past career. He legalised, 
under certain restrictions, since admitted to be adequate, the impor- 
tation of Kanaka labour, which his own Act had previously prohibited. 
He passed an Act authorismg the construction of railways on the 
land-grant system, and in his budget of 1892 he reduced the payment 
made to members from £300 to £150 a year. As head of the 
Government at the time of the two great strikes, he had to bear the 
fall brunt of the attacks of the Labour party then in process of 
formation. In October 1892 a variety of circumstances led to the 
resignation of the Chief Justice, Sir Charles Lilley, who, preparatory 
to resigning, took six months’ leave of absence; and, in March 1898, 
Sir Samuel Griffith was induced to accept the vacant post, with an addi- 
tion of £1000 to the salary, the Bill for this latter purpose being intro- 
duced by the leader of the Opposition. As this occurred when, owing 
to the banking crisis of that spring, salaries were bemg universally 
reduced, it is perhaps not surprising that the Labour party did not 
take the same view of the transaction as the new Chief Justace’s 
numerous friends and admirers ‘The health of Sir Thomas Mcllwraith 
was so impaired that at this time he ceased to take any active part 
in the Government, the leadership of which passed into the hands of 
the present Premier, Mr H M. Nelson, who had previously been 
leader of the Opposition, and the coalition gradually absorbed into 
itself all the most prominent members of the old parties. 

Meanwhile the Labour party had been consolidating its forces to 
make its first serious electoral fight. In 1889 and 1890 was formed 
the Australian Labour Federation, combing nearly all the labour 
unions throughout the colony in a single organisation, pledged to 
common support and defence. In August of the same year the first 
annual session of the general council was held in Brisbane and issued 
an eloquent manifesto, frankly socialistic ın character, no doubt 
from the pen of Mr William Lane, from which the following para- 
graphs are extracts : 


“This General Council is individually and collectively convinced and 
believes, as the vast majority of thinking workers are coming to believe, 
that social misery, poverty, vice and enmity are the natural fruit of the 
industrial system as 1t exists to-day, denying to the workers the hberty to 
work except by the permission of a class, which 1s permitted to hold for 1ts 
own advantage the means of production and distribution without which 
none can live 

“ And this General Council 1s further convinced and believes that by 
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industrial reorganisation, as 1s hereinafter proposed, every man and woman 
would be insured work, every old person and young person and sick 
person would be insured comfort, and every child born into the State would 
be sured full opportunity to develop its brain and body as ıs possible in 
our civilisation did we only cease to compete with one another,” 


The political aims of the Federation were stated in the usual Col- 
lectivist formule, a parliamentary platform was drawn up as a means 
towards them; and from this was developed the platform upon which 
the elections of 1893 were fought, and which is here given in extenso. 
- “ ELECTORAL REFORM 


“One man, one vote, special provision to be made for all whose occu- 
pations necessitate a constant change of residence, six months’ 1esidence 
in the colony to be the qualification for the franchise 

« All parliamentary elections on the same day, that day to be a public 
holiday, and all public-houses to be closed 

“ Abolition of the nominee chamber. 


“ NATIONAL WORK 


“ State control of water conservation and irrigation 
“ State-aided village settlement. 
“ State bank, 

“ EDUCATIONAL (SECULAR) 


“ Elementary, compulsory , higher, optional , both absolutely free in State 


' schools i 


“ REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 
“Statutory eight hours day, where practicable 
“ Shops and Factories Act, with elected Inspectors 
“Mines Act, giving complete protection to miners 
‘Machinery Act, providing for inspection of land boilers and machinery , 
persons in charge to have certificates of competency 


“ LABOUR RIGHTS 


“State Department of Labour, to which men can apply for work at a 
minimum wage as a right 

“ Wages Act, giving complete lien for wages over work performed, and 
full security for wages against all forfeiture, whether by agreement or 
court order 


“A progressive tax upon land values: irrespective of improvements 
“ Realisation of an adequate return from the unalienated publie estate 


u REPEALS. 


“ Abolition of State-aided ummigration 
“ Abohtion of all conspiracy laws relating to industrial disputes, 


“ Law REFORM. 
“ All magistrates to be elected. 


“ REFERENDUM. 
“ The submitting of measures for approval or rejection by the people. 
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“ MISCELLANEOUS 

“ Revision of railway tariff 

“The legal cancelling of a member's right to represent a constituency on 
a two-thirds majority adverse vote of his constituents 

“Exclusion of coloured, Asiatic, and contract, or indented labour. 

““State construction and ownership of all railways 

“ And any measure that will secure a fair and equitable return to labour 
and promote the progress and prosperity of the colony 

“ As regards local questions, including that of separation in Central and 
Northern Queensland, local organisations are free to determine their own 
course of action 

“ On no account shall the fiscal question be regarded as a Labour party 
question 


« RECOMMENDED, 


“To secure sober men as Labour candidates for Parhament.” 


The success of the Labour party at the polls was certainly very 
striking. They secured no less than 15 seats in a house of 72 
members, and to these they quickly added two at bye-elections. They 
claim to have polled no less than one-third of the total vote of the 
colony, and that on a highly “ undemocratic” franchise. The regular 
Opposition numbered only 8, so that the Government had a substantial 
majority. Mr. Glassey was defeated at Bundanba, but after a voyage 
taken in the interest of his health, he returned to Queensland, and 
was enthusiastically elected by the miners of Burke, Mr. Hoolan, one of 
his old colleagues, retiring in his favour. 

The new Parliament had scarcely been elected for a year when 
another great shearers’ strike broke out in the west At the close of 
the 1891 strike in the other colonies a shearing agreement had been 
arrived at by means of a conference, and this agreement was volun- 
tarily adopted by the Queensland pastoralists. In 1894 this agree- 
ment expired, and the Federated Pastoralists of Australia, instead of 
summoning a second conference, formulated a fresh agreement and 
offered ıt to the men. In Queensland this was accompanied by a 
reduction in the wages of the shed-labourers or “ rouseabouts.” The 
Australian Labour Federation at once demanded a conference on 
certain specified points. The employers, as seems now the universal 
rule in Australia, again and again refused, and the great strike, with 
its accompaniment of outrages, burning of wool-sheds, and armed 
parties scouring the country, again blazed out in the west. In the 
points under dispute the pastoralists seem to have been nght; but 
in their refusal of a conference they laid themselves under a very 
grave responsibility. Their case is that they prefer not to tie them- 
selves down by recognising the unions as contracting parties, seeing 
that, apart from imtimidation, they have no difficulty at all in finding 
men to do their shearing upon the terms offered. ‘This 1s not a 
dispute between us and our men,” they say ; “it is a dispute between 
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certain bush-workers who are willing to accept our terms and certain 
others who are not” * f 

In this strike the men did not commit the mistake of massing 
themselves in large camps, where they could be overawed by the 
military, but scattered themselves m smaller divisions over the 
country, while the Government, instead of, as in 1891, placing all 
their available troops in the field, at an expense to the colony of over 
£100,000, adopted the cheaper and, under the circumstances, more 
efficacious measure of passing a Peace Preservation Act. The Act 
provided for the proclamation of disturbed districts, and for their 
disarmament, for the holding of secret inquires by district magis- 
trates, and for the arrest of persons on suspicion by provisional 
warrants and their detention without trial for a period of thirty 
days. 

It was in the discussion upon this Bill that one of the chief furic- 
tions of an Independent Labour party became apparent, and its 
features remind one very curiously of some of those of the Irish 
agitation. The Bill was assailed as a Coercion Bill, and on this 
point special attacks were made upon the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Byrnes, as an Irish Catholic and Home Ruler. Some members 
denounced the outrages ın the west, others did so in a very per- 
functory manner, as ‘‘ harmful to the cause,” others said that their 
denunciations were reserved for the system of society which made 
them inevitable. The present editor of the Worker, Mr. W. G. Higgs, 
speaking at a public meeting, said: 


“The Press had stated that the unionists ought to denounce the burn- 
ing of sheds that had taken place in the west .... He supposed he 
would be one of the last to cause any creature pain or suffering , but while 
the squatters refused to the men the undoubted right to a voice in the 
conditions under which they worked he declined for one to denounce these 
outrages,” 


It was gravely suggested that some of these outrages were the work 
of the squatters themselves, who had fired their own wool-sheds in 
order to cast odium on the Labour cause. The Labour members 
emphasised their opposition by obstruction, and the Bull was forced 
through Committee only by suspending them all in a body. Assisted 
by the so-called regular Opposition, they raised the question of the 
legality of their suspension ın the House, and also brought an abor- 
tive action in the law-courts against the Speaker. Besides this, Mr. 
Glassey brought forward a motion calling upon the Pastoralists’ 


~ This has been the attitude of employers all over Austraha during the recent years 
of falling trade A strike has almost invariably begun with a demand for a conference 
by the men, and the demand has been almost invariably refused by the-employers , and 
1t 1s a significant fact that the compulsory arbitration of trade disputes 1s an item m 
the programme of the Labour party in three colonies, and has by their influence been 
placed upon the statute-book of two others 
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Association and the Workers’ Umon to appoint representatives for a 
conciliation committee to settle the strike, with a chairman to be 
appointed by the House. This motion, which was discussed at 
intervals for a period of two months, gave the Labour members an 
opportunity of fighting the battle of the strike in Parliament It 
concluded with the introduction by Mr C. Powers, the leader of the 
Opposition, of a Compulsory Concihation and Arbitration Bill, wpon 
the lines of that carried into law in South Australia, a measure which, 
as the Government declined to take it up, fell absolutely flat. 

Whether the Peace Preservation Bill was required or not, it is 
certain that, almost as soon as it was passed, the outrages ceased and 
the strike subsided. Free labour had again foiled the efforts of the 
unions. The west, thanks largely to the judicious tact of Mr. Parry 
Okedon, the Commissioner appointed for the purpose, was gradually 
reduced to a settled condition, though the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Tozer, avers that ıt 18 still such as to cause him grave concern 

Hitherto the only legislative achievement that can be ascribed to 
the party is the Co-operative Communities Act, which they mduced 
the Government to pass, an Act establishing with State aid a number 
of village settlements to be worked on co-operative principles. 
Several settlements were started with many protestations of brother- 
hood. They appear to have been regarded as landmarks on the way 
to the Millennium But, ike New Australia and the co-operative 
settlements established in New South Wales, they are now admitted to 
be a failure ‘The Labour party blame the Government, and attmbute 
the failure to unsympathetic and unfair administration of the Act, 
but, whatever the reason, the fact remains, 

In the House the Labour party keep up a regular attack upon the 
Government, criticising their Bills and their administration, moving 
amendments designed to introduce their own principles wherever they 
see the chance, keeping a general eye on the estimates, and from time 
to time moving abstract resolutions and introducing Bills of their 
own They speak freely on all subjects, and often at a considerable 
length; and their speeches are duly recorded in “ Hansard,” which 
has a very large circulation ın the country. As has been said, 
they number 17 in a House of 72 Waith five exceptions (two 
farmers, an ex-publican, a journalst, and a bookseller) they are 
all working men, and have all the defects and limitations incident to 
their class. But their honesty and integrity are above suspicion, and, 
what is a great thing in colonial politics, they are all teetotallers. 
Only three of the party are colonial born; they include one American, 
and the remainder come from various parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Enough has been said to show the strongly socialistic 
character of the party and the “unionist” organisation with which it 
works. Almost all its members are declared Socialists, though two 
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or three of them do not accept the label, one even sometimes alludes 
to “my socialistic friends who sit around me,” and explains how it 1s 
that they have been misled by the palpable fallacies of their creed. 
Some of its members discuss public questions with considerable 
ability and common sense, and their criticisms must be of some prac- 
tical value in the councils of the colony. 

The leader of the party is Mr. Thomas Glassey, to whom allusion 
has already been made. He was born in the north of Ireland, but 
passed his early life as a miner in Northumberland, where he gained 
some experience of the English Trades Union movement, and was the 
friend and colleague of Mr. Thomas Burt, MP. On coming to 
Queensland in 1884 he earned his living as a letter-carrier; but he 
had not been long engaged in that occupation before’ he turned from 
labour to the more congenial task of organising it, and a series of 
petitions addressed to the Postmaster-General, alleged to have been 
couched in discourteous language, led to his dismissal. In 1888 he 
entered the Queensland Parliament, and was for some time the only 
labour member, though he was reinforced by three colleagues before 
the General Election of 1893 As the champion of an unpopular 
cause in a House composed largely of capitalist elements, Mr. Glassey 
displayed by no means inconsiderable qualities of courage, tact and 
temper, and gradually proved himself an adroit advocate and an 
expert parliamentarian. At the election of 1893 he lost his seat for 
Bundanba, and his health haying been seriously impaired by the 
unrestrained energy of his devotion to his cause, he was sent by a 
subscription of his friends on a tour in New Zealand and the United 
States. He returned refreshed in health and unshaken in his 
socialistic theories, having in America enjoyed the society of 
Mr. Bellamy and the coterte which devotes itself to the realisation of 
the ideals of “ Looking Backward.” On returning to Queensland he 
was provided with a seat in the new Parliament, wherein he showed 
himself to possess the attributes of a party leader, as well as those of 
‘a pioneer. J had some conversations with Mr Glassey in Brisbane last 
‘ May. He gives one the impression of great simplicity and earnest- 
ness of character. His education and habits are those of the better 
class of artisan He has the small stature, slight physique, suppressed 
egotism and conscious imcorruptibility which distinguish more than 
one of the modern English Labour leaders. His qualities seem those 
of a rhetorician and an advocate rather than those of a statesman, and 
he is probably more familiar with the ideal than the actual. His 
party, he told me, were primarily Socialists; the whole competitive 
system, in his opinion, must go; it was rotten, and he saw no 
effective way of remedying 1t but by the State becoming the universal 
employer. The Worker, he said, correctly represented the tone of 
the Queensland Labour movement, both in its ultimate aspirations 
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and in its attacks upon the present Government, as well as in the 
ferocity of its cartoons. He said, as he had said in public, that the 
Government were dishonest men, and that any six men picked up in 
the street could administer the country as well as they, if not 
better If the Labour party found a party Liberal and advanced 
enough they would give them their support, as had been done in 
South Austraha, but what they aimed at was victory at the polls, 
and they were prepared to administer the country upon the lines of 
their programme He regarded Socialism as the cure for poverty, 
and if he were in England he would be working side by side with 
Mr Keir Hardie. 

Amongst others I also talked with Mr. Matthew Reid, secretary to 
the party and member for Toowong, who 1s a somewhat different 
type of man. He may still be remembered among the Socialists of 
Battersea as a member of the Social Democratic Federation. He is 
a powerful platform speaker, but in the House, where he takes a 
prominent part, his speeches would often be more forcible if they 
were less long. While careful to say nothing to dissociate himself 
from his leader, ıt was plain that he did not share his hopes and 
‘anticipaticns. If he were in England he would follow Mr. John 
Burns, and not Mr. Keir Hardie. It was true that most of the party 
were declared Socialists, himself among them, but to tell the truth a 
lot of rubbish was talked in Queensland on the subject of Socialism. 
He recognised that the question was one of economic evolution, and 
many of those in the movement, who called themselves Socialists, 
knew nothing about the subject. Apart from the socialistic ele- 
ment, the Labour movement was to a certain extent the outcome 
of a general discontent, and a desire on the part of working men to 
have men of their own class in power as the general representatives 
of their interests. What they wanted now was to accomplish some 
practical reforms, There were some who thought that this would be 
done by getting a majority at the polls—but he knew better. There 
would as usual come along some Liberal party, who would appropriate 
the result of their efforts, and carry for them those items on their 
programme which were immediately practicable. 

An account of the Queensland Labour movement would be very 
incomplete without some description of 1ts official organ, the Worker. 
Founded by Mr. W. Lane, in March 1890, as a 3d. monthly —ait 
soon became a fortnightly at a ld, and then a weekly It is owned 
and conducted on the co-operative principle by the Queensland 
unions, who contribute per capta towards its maintenance, and elect 
its editor. At first it was intended to be independent of advertise- 
ments, but as ıt now claims to have double the circulation of any 
other Queensland weekly, 1t is in a position in this matter to make 
its own terms It ıs compactly but clearly printed upon a single 
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sheet, its four pages being about, the size of those of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and 18 written with a point, vigour, and literary ability which 
do infinite credit to its editor, Mr W. G. Higgs, and which should 
put the very inferior organs of the English Independent Labour party 
to the blush, One of its chief features is its cartoon on the first 
page, which 1s always clever, often forcible, and generally offensive, 
though perhaps not so vulgar as some of those in Mr. Keir Hardie's 
organ, the Labour Leader. It boldly proclaims as its moito, 
“ Socialism in our time,” though ıb is only fair to say that not even 
its editor seems to take it seriously. Every week it puts in one 
corner the followmg paragraph : 


“ Wanted (to prepare way for Socialism in our time) 
One adult, one vote 
Land Tax Income Tax 
State Bank 
Shops and Factories Act 
Eight Hours Day where practicable 
Referendum and Initiative 
Taxation of every person according to ability to pay. 
The State to find work for unemployed. 
The State to fix mmmum wage. 
Free Railways 
Free Administration of Justice ” 


Moderation of tone is not among its virtues, The principal points 
upon which it dwells are the iniquities of the Government (which 1b 
paints ın the most lurid colours), the importation of Kanakas, 
Chinese, and other coloured labourers (who are expressly excluded 
from the brotherhood of man), and the recognition of unionism by 
State conciliation and arbitration of strikes. The paper ıs permeated 
with a fervent, idealistic humanitarianism, so intense as to be pathetic, 
even where most misguided. “We forget Christ’s communistic 
teachings,” says the editor in the last Christmas number, “ we will 
not even be State Socialists. ... . We act the part of hypocrites 
and knaves every time we enter a church unresolved to use our 
power as a State to settle Labour troubles.” In the same number 
occur the following wild and whirling words : 


“The gang now in office cares nothing for principles and pledges; its only 
care 1s to defend its ill-gotten booty from the perils of forced restitution, 
and at all hazards to protect the banks, syndicates, and speculators who are 
pouching the revenues of the province The mass of festering corruption 
behind the doors of the Government departments is vaguely hinted ın the 
reports of the Auditor-General , and did his officers dare to write all they 
know of the manner ın which public funds have been and are converted to 
private uses, even the lethargic public of Queensland would besom out the 
brigands in disgust Political morality, gradually deteriorating from the 
date of the Griffilwraith coalition, has now disappeared altogether from the 
Government party. There 1s absolutely no job too huge or too shameful for 
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the present occupants of the Treasury benches to attempt. Such cynical 
abandonment to the beatitudes of boodle has never before been witnessed m 
Australia ” 


Enough has now been said to show the main characteristic of the 
Labour movement in Queensland To the outward eye the most 
prominent is its Socialism. But this is an aspect which can be very 
easily exaggerated. There is little doubt that Socialism is merely a 
characteristic and not the end of what 1s known as the Labour move- 
ment The Labour movement in Australia is really the incoherent 
upheaval of the insurgent members of a class, and is the result of the 
advance of that class to the stage of self-consciousness Its root is 
in class feeling and discontent with class status. All things considered, 
even in these recent terrible years of depression, the position of the 
working classes in Australia has been, comparatively speaking, not an 
unenviable one Nowhere has the passage of a man from one status 
to another been rendered more easy The organisation of labour, 
however, is practically tending to stereotype status. It ıs said to be 
no longer so common for labourers, by means of their cheques 
obtained at shearing time, to take up a piece of land and settle down 
as small farmers or graziers. For this growing class-discontent 
Socialism, with its motto, 


“Make no more giants, God, but elevate 
The race at once,” 


is playing the part which the Social Contract played ın the French 
Revolution. Merrie England and the Worker may be widely pur- 
chased, but the questions which really exercise the minds of the 
working classes, in so far as general political questions exercise them 
at all, are in the west the Shearers’ Strike, m the north Coloured 
Labour; and everywhere the alleged peculiar and crying needs of 
each district in the matter of railways, roads, bridges, or lands for 
settlement. There is no doubt that m the Labour party itself Mr. 
Glassey is more socialistic than his colleagues, and they in turn more 
socialistic than their followers in the country. Probably many of the 
Labour members merely hold socialistic views as pious opinions for 
the purposes of perorations. The party is falling into the position 
of a regular Opposition and discussing current questions of politics or 
administration just like the members of any ordinary party. For 
example, I have taken at random a speech delivered to his con- 
stituents last June by the Labour member for S. Brisbane. The 
-subjects touched upon were the recent political overtures from the 
leader of the Opposition: ‘“ Black Labour,” Japanese immigration, 
the anomalies of the electoral system, the Conciliation Bull, payment 
of members, the administration cf the Lands Department, the proba- 
bility of additional taxation, the general financial position of the 
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colony, and such local topics as bridge tolls. An examination of 
the programme of the party, set out above on p. 408, will show that 
many of the ıtems are merely efforts to put the coping-stone upon 
democracy , others are proposals for the regulation of the indnstrial 
system as it exists, and only one “ State Department of Labour, 
to which men can apply for work at a mmmum wage as a right,” 
is at all of an extreme socialistic nature. The party therefore 
would seem to be really a party which avowedly looks upon public 
affairs from the pomt of view of a class, or rather a section of 
a class, that section bemg the members of trades unions. It must 
not be forgotten, in contrasting the Queensland Labour party 
with the Enghsh Independent Labour party, that in Queensland the 
Labour party and the trades union organisations have grown up 
together. The chief officials of the unions, the editor and staff of the 
Worker, and the members of the Labour party are all to be found at 
the Brisbane Trades Hall, and regard themselves as all forming part 
of one movement. It1s im vain for them to say that they are eager 
and anxious to enrol in their ranks any members of the more educated 
classes who will join them in the great work of reconstructing 
society. As far as one can see, the movement is and must 
remain a class one, and the immediate “cause” with which it is 
associated is what is known in Australia as “unionism.” Visions of 
the new era may have given the movement whatever ‘“ devil” it pos- 
sesses; but ıt is what is called the ‘ mterests of Labour ” that hold 
ıt together, The uses from the point of view of the unions of a 
strong Labour party controlling the Government (as is at present the 
case in New South Wales), at a time of a great strike such as the 
maritime or shearers’ strike, are very apparent, That this is one 
of the functions of the Labour party in the view of some of its sup- 
porters may be shown by the following extract from a letter of a 
Labour member to the Worker on the subject of certain overtures 
made by the leader of the Liberal Opposition ° 


“ A man who believes that the present conditions under which others 
«work for wages are all mght may be a polttzcal democrat as the Fat Man 
understands democracy, but generally when such a person enters Parlia- 
ment and 1t comes to a question of commission of inquiry as to strikes, 
wages, conference, or freedom of contract, &c &e, he will be found in 
opposition to the interests of Labour That’s why the Labour party must 
always preserve its strict mdependence from all other political parties 
It should strive to have wage-earners’ representatives on one side of the Speaker 
and employers on the other Then the proper settlement of industrial disputes 
must take place when Labour wain the magority.” 


Of the prospects of the Labour party it 1s difficult to speak. The 
Government in office 1s a very strong one. It is the only Conserva- 


tive Government in the five great colonies, and ıt does not even 
reverence the shibboleths of democracy. Its Premier, Mr. Nelson, 
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is a man of high position and universally respected. In Mr. Byrnes, 
the Attorney-General, and Mr. Dalrymple, the Minister of Education, 
it has debaters of no mean order. Mr. Byrnes is a young man, but 
one of the ablest persons in the colony, and is certain of a great 
future. The peculiar function of Mr. Dalrymple is to tear to pieces 
the socialistic theories of the Labour party, and he performs it with. 
very damaging effect. Speaking generally it is a Government of 
strong administrative capacity; ıt has carried the colony through a 
time of great commercial stress, and has immensely added to its 
prestige by its successful flotation of the recent loan. Disregarding the 
“elimination of the contractor,” “the minimum wage,” “ the taxa- 
tion of the unearned increment,” and other watchwords of the moment, 
it has devoted itself to the development of the industries of, the 
colony, to the settlement of the nomadic population of the west upon 
the land, and to the multiplication of agricultural farmers in settled 
districts by repurchase and subdivisions of lands upon voluntary 
principles. If the signs of returning prosperity are not fallacious, 
1b hardly seems likely that the next election will prove fatal to the 
Government. 

Mr. Powers, the leader of the Opposition, in June last delivered an 
important speech at Maryborough, m which he made overtures for a 
coalition with the Labour party. Until recently he had supported 
“black labour ” with an almost apostolic fervour. He now declared 
that he had changed his mind, and denounced the traffic in no less 
passionate terms than those in which he had formerly advocated it. 
His indictment was certainly a strong one. Apart from this he put 
forward a rather nebulous programme, which he described as “ demo- 
cratic,” and proclaimed his intention, 1f returned to power, of giving 
‘equal opportunities to all.” He further announced that ‘‘ the Oppo- 
sition, if no platform is agreed upon, intend to contest a majority of 
the seats on the Democratic New Zealand programme as more prac- 
ticable” On the part of the Labour party his advances were, on the 
whole, coldly received, and it does not seem likely that there is 
enough substantiality either m his. programme or his supporters to 
carry him into power. The Labour members, while not anticipating 
any great increase in their numbers, profess themselves able to hold 
their ground. The party is at any rate compact and loyal to its 
leader, but until it includes in its ranks some persons of education ' 
and knowledge of affairs it seems safe to say that its influence upon 
the legislation and government of the colony will be comparatively 


insignificant. 
ANTON BERTRAM. 


VOL. LXIX. 2E 


THE GLASS MOSAICS AT ST. PAUL'S. 


N expermment in decoration, which for magnitude and interest has 
never been equalled ım this country, is being gradually and 
quietly worked out by Professor Richmond ın the choir of St. Panl’s 
Cathedral. Hidden from the public by scaffold and canvas, and con- 
sequently unheeded, a band of English men and lads, trained under 
Professor Richmond’s supervision, is covering the surfaces, prepared by 
Sir Christopher Wren for decoration, with glass mosaic. The work, 
commenced in 1891, has been pushed on with but slight intermission, 
and at Easter 1896 the decoration of the choir will be practically , 
complete When the scaffold is finally removed ıt may be possible to 
weigh the claims of the exotic craft of mosaic for naturalisation. In 
estimating these claims, all prejudice arising from fear that Wren’s 
intentions have been disregarded may be dismissed, for the nature of 
the surfaces, which have been, or are being, encrusted with mosaic, 
proves that they were intended for chromatic decoration. The semi- 
dome of the apse and the three saucer-domes of the vault, which are 
constructed of red bricks, were merely covered with a rough coating 
of stucco, and the vertical stone panels were entirely devoid of orna- 
ment. The stucco has been removed from the bricks so that they 
may afford a firm‘ grip for the cement in which the mosaic 1s 
embedded, and a sufficient depth has been chipped back from the 
vertical stone surfaces to allow the surface of the mosaic to correspond 
with the original surface of the stone, Another proof of Wren’s 
intention is shown by the fact that at four points in the circumference 
of each of the saucer-domes openings were left, concealed by carved 
stone bosses, through which ropes could be readily passed for the 
support of the scaffold required by the mosaicists. . 
In England mosaic is an exotic craft. The antique pavements 
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scattered through the length and breadth of the country are essentially 
Roman, although in many instances constructed entirely of local mate- 
rials ; and the thirteenth century mosaic-work in the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor and ın the tomb of Henry III. at Westminster Abbey was 
executed by Italians, pupils, probably, of members of the Cosmati family. 
Jt is only in recent years that English glass-makers have produced 
an opaque glass suitable for mosaic, and that Enghsh craftsmen have 
used it for the decoration of structure The naturalisation of the 
craft depends upon the competence of English master craftsmen to 
adapt mosaic to our atmosphere, to our buildings, and to our sense of 
fitness. That opaque glass will stand uninjured for a great number 
of years is proved by mosaics in Rome and Ravenna, erected as early 
as the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. It is true that the 
atmosphere of Rome and Ravenna has not the corrosive properties 
possessed by that of London and of our other great centres of smoke 
and population, but glass, 1f made with due regard to the combining 
proportions of its mgredients, is impervious to the action of all ordi- 
nary acids, 

The opacity of the material used in the mosaics of Rome, Ravenna, 
and Venice is due to minute particles of oxide of tin, held in suspen- 
sion by the glass, and the texture of the glass is dull and granular. 
The material now being used at St. Paul’s owes its opacity to powdered 
felspar, an essential ingredient of pranite, and itself a natural but very 
infusible glass. The texture of this material is smooth and vitreous, 
and 16 1s consequently less retentive of dirt and more easily cleaned than 
the glass containing the oxide of tin. The various colours are obtamed 
by mixing metallic oxides with the ordinary ingredients of glass, to 
which the powdered felspar has been added. ‘The oxide of cobalt 
produces a purple-blue colour, and the oxide of copper, according to 
its state of oxidation and the proportion in which ıt is used, gives a 
blue, a green, or a red. Black is obtained by the oxide of manganese, 
green by the oxide of chromium, pink by the oxide of gold, and 
yellow by the oxide of uranium. By combining the oxides a practically 
unlimited palette may readily be obtained 

The mixtures, in the state of powder, are shovelled into crucibles 
standing round the grate of a furnace, and when fusion is complete the 
viscous glass can be coiled upon the heated end of an iron rod, and 
removed for use, very much in the way that thick treacle may be 
. gathered round the bowl of a spoon and removed from the jar to the 
plate. A mass of molten glass, thus collected, is allowed to fall upon 
a flat iron table, and is pressed into a slab abont six inches square and 
half an inch thick. The slabs are removed to an oven, where they are 
allowed to cool slowly, and when cool are broken by a hammer, or 
chopped by a miniature guillotine, into small cubes or “tesserae” 
“ Tesseræ ” is perhaps the more appropriate term, as it does not 
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suggest that geometrical accuracy of form which is implied by the 
word “ cube.” The uneven forms and rough fractured surfaces of the 
tesseree are details of some importance in the craft of mosaic. 
Owing apparently to the gradual cooling of the slabs, from outside 
inwards, the colours have a tendency to arrange themselves in layers 
of gradated shades, and the sections of these layers, exposed by the 
fracture of the slabs, possess considerable intrinsic beauty As the 
angle of fracture varies, so the effect of colour varies, and hence, as 
Mr. Ruskin observes in ‘The Stones of Venice,’ no two tesseræ are 
exactly similar, and masses of apparently the same coloured tesseræ 
are nevertheless full of variety. 

The tessere containing gold and silver leaf, which play so ım- 
portant a part in most mosaics, are as impervious to atmospheric cor- 
rosion a8 the solid colours. The use of gold in mosaic was suggested 
by the introduction into Rome, probably from Greece, in the third 
century, of glass drinking-vessels, in the bases of which, gold leaf, 
scratched with inscriptions, emblems, and portraits, was embedded. 
The process of manufacturmg gold and silver slabs for use in mosaic, 
which was adopted at the end of the third, or early in the fourth, 
century, and which still obtains, ıs to spread the metallic leaf on a 
very thin film of transparent glass, and to press upon the leaf a mass 
of molten opaque glass, so as to create cohesion between the molten 
glass and the film of glass through the pores of the metallic leaf. The 
slabs thus formed, containing gold or silver leaf hermetically im- 
prisoned between two layers of glass, are broken up into tesseræ, but 
the tesseræ only possess the smooth surface produced by pressure, 
whereas the tessere of the slabs of coloured glass are used edge-wise, 
and present the uneven surface produced by fracture. By using 
coloured transparent glass for the thin glass films which form the 
surface of the gold and silver slabs, a variety of tinted metallic 
effects can be obtained. Moreover, if the glass, which forms the 
background of the metallic leaf, be coloured, and if the slab, after 16 
has been cooled, be strongly re-heated, the leaf becomes sufficiently 
disintegrated to allow the colour of the background to appear, with 
the result that the colour-effect of the metallic leaf is modified. The 
gold and silver tesserz not only act as substitutes for gold and silver- 
in the composition of a mosaic, but also may serve as sources of 
colour, and as reflectors of light. Professor Richmond has carefully 
studied the inclination ın relation to the surface to be covered at 
which tesserze should be set in the cement, in order to obtain from 
them full value of light and colour The object of moszic is not 
only to provide an indestructible coloured surface for structure, but 
also to introduce into spaces, which otherwise would be enveloped in 
the blackness of unbroken shade, mysterious glints of reflected light, 
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This light-giving property is especially valuable in a murky atmo- 
sphere such as too often prevails in London. It is due to the vitreous 
surfaces of the tessers, but the effect is heightened by irregularity 
in the surfaces, and by the tessere themselves being set at such 
angles to the bed on which they rest as to collect and reflect as 
many rays as possible 

A mosaic built of flat and flatly laid tessere may produce a 
general effect of light, but ıs incapable of giving that ripple of 
broken reflections which imitates ne play of the sun upon the waves, 
the “ avnpiðpov yéAaopa kuparwy ” of Alschylus. 

Whilst studying the best positions for tesseræ to occupy Mr. 
Richmond discovered the method by which old mosaicists re- 
plenished a deficient palette. He found that by placing side by 
side lines of suitably contrasted colours he could modify the re- 
sultant effect of colour, and produce an almost unlimited range of 
varied tints Thus green tesseræ can be made to acquire a bluer tint 
by the juxtaposition of a line of blue, and a yellower tint by means of 
a line of yellow. Blue tessere outlined with red become purple, 
gold outlined with white become silver, and red outlined with 
white become pink. A good example of the pink effect produced by 
the juxtaposition of red and white tesseræ may be seen in the flesh 
of the child Mary in the original panel from Orvieto Cathedral in 
the Italian Court of the South Kensington Museum By making full 
use of the tints produced by the juxtaposition of contrasted colours, 
mosaicists can obtain perfectly satisfactory results with a very limited 
palette, and the boast of the Pontifical manufactory that 1t possesses 
20,000 shades of colour, implies either a want of mastery of 
technique or a total misapprehension of the legitimate uses of 
mosaic, 

The effect of a mosaic so entirely depends on the right setting of 
the tessere with regard to the light which falls upon them, that 
Professor Richmond determined that, instead of the mosaics for St. 
Paul’s being executed in a studio and fixed in sections, according to 
the usual modern method, the individual tesseræ should be embedded 
directly by the craftsmen on the surfaces to be decorated, By reviving 
the original method of work Mr. Richmond has revolutionised the 
modern art of mosaic, and has given to ita new lease of life. Noone 
who compares the life and brilliancy of the mosaics recently erected with 
the flat insipidity of the mosaics in the pendentives of the central 
dome, which were executed in Venice and fixed in sections, can fail 
to appreciate the importance of the new departure. 

Each craftsman at St. Panl’s is supphed with a full-sized coloured 
drawing of the work he is to execute, as well as with an accurate 
tracing on strong tracing-paper. He spreads his cement on the sur- 
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face to be encrusted, places the tracing over the cement, and pricks 
through the tracing the main outlines of the design. He then selects 
his tesseree to correspond with the tints of the coloured drawing, 
shapes them, if necessary, with pliers and embeds each one in the 
position most favourable for the reflection of incident hight. 

There are two methods of executing mosaics in the studio. In one 
the tesserz are fixed upon slabs of slate or stone, and the panels thus 
formed are treated as pictures. This applies to comparatively small 
mosaics for vertical surfaces. The second method is more elaborate. 
The design is subdivided into sections, and the tesseree of each section 
are arranged in a temporary matrix. By attaching the surfaces of 
the tesserze to a sheet of linen or paper, saturated with strong paste, 
each section can be lifted from its temporary bed and removed and 
fixed in cement on the surface to be decorated. Involved in this 
method of procedure is the risk that, when the mosaic is completed, 
boundary lines between the sections will assert themselves. In both 
methods the tesseræ are merely used as a substitute for paint; no 
attempt 1s made to emphasise their intrinsic qualities, they are per- 
fectly level, perfectly flat, and perfectly unimteresting. The studio 
methods of manipulation originated in the surrender of the mosaic 
craftsman to the painter. The mosaics In Rome and Ravenna from the 
fourth to the thirteenth century are the work of the master-craftsman. 
The beauty of the mosaics of S. Constanza, of the Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia, of S Apollinare Nuovo, of the apse of S. Pudentiana, and 
of the apse of S Giovanni in Laterano, depends not upon realistic 
drawing, but upon the right adaptation of the design to the materal 
and to the environment . 

Torriti, the author of the mosaic in the apse of S Giovanni in Later- 
ano, as well as of that in the apse of S. Maria Maggiore, depicts himself 
and his assistant, Camerino, not armed with the paint brush or palette, 
but reverently kneeling and holding, the one a pair of compasses, and 
the other a mosaicist’s hammer. 

The struggle for supremacy between the craftsman and the 
painter, commenced in the thirteenth century, was carried on with 
varying fortune through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, until 
in the sixteenth century the fame of Raphael, Titian, and Tintoretto 
bore down all resistance, and the mosaicist became the humble trans- 
lator of the painter’s art Henceforth the sole object of mosaic was 
to reproduce as accurately as possible, in a permanent form, the tone, 
the texture, and the appearance of paintings. A mosaic was no 
longer looked upon as the permanent coloured surface of structure, 
but as a picture to be affixed to the structure, and the necessity for 
considering it in relation to the buildimg in which, or on which, it 
was to be placed ceased to exist. Accuracy of translation and per- 
fection of finish were the mosaicist’s maim objects. So exacting were 
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their masters that the Zuccati, renowned translators of the sixteenth 
century, were reduced to supplementing the deficiencies of the tessers 
with the paint-brush. It 1s not, therefore, surprising that by degrees 
the old method of executing mosaics ın situ was abandoned, and the 
studio method adopted, which not only secured better light and 
better convenience for work than could be obtaimed in the dim recesses 
of a church, but also facilitated subdivision of labour and supervision. 
If, however, the results obtained by the two methods be compared, it 
will be found that, whereas the direct method, by enabling the crafts- 
man to utilise the full possibilities of the material, eulogises the 
craftsman and the material, as well as the artist, provided he has 
appreciated the limitations of the craft, the indirect or studio-method 
obliterates the merits alike of artist, craftsman, and material. 

- Whatever method of arranging the tesserae may have been adopted, 
the actual hfe of a mosaic depends upon the stability of the cement 
which unites the tesserz to the structure, Christian mosaicists, from 
the fourth to the middle of the sixteenth century, followed the tradi- 
tion of their predecessors, the Roman pavement builders, and covered 
the suifaces to be encrusted with mosaic with two layers of cement. 
Both layers consisted of a mixture of lime, pounded brick, powdered 
pozzolana, and water; but the upper layer, in which the tesserze were 
set, was finer ın grain than the one beneath. A double risk lurked 
in the double thickness of cement. the risk of non-cohesion between 
the layers and the msk of excessive weight. These two causes, aided 
by the insane craze for so-called restoration with which modern Italians 
appear to be possessed, and from which other nations are not alto- 
gether exempt, have worked irreparable injury to many of the most 
precious of the early mosaics In the middle of the fifteenth century 
the use of an oil cement was introduced. A mixture of boiled and 
raw ol was substituted for water, with the result that the setting of 
the cement was considerably retarded, and alterations in the arrange- 
ment of the tessere, which with the old water cement required the 
strenuous application of hammer and chisel, could within forty-eight 
hours of the spreading of the cement be readily carried out. The 
oil cement which is bemg used at St. Paul’s is, when set, as hard as 
the water cement, and one thickness suffices to hold the tesseræ 
securely. 

It has been alleged that the introduction of the oil cement was the 
cause of the degradation of the art of mosaic, because so soon as 
alterations were facilitated, the initial responsibility of the crafts- 
man ceased and with it the spontaneity and vitality of the work. 
This allegation, however, lacks foundation. The degradation com- 
' menced before the introduction of the oil cement and was due to the 
inability of the pamters, who became the sole designers of mosaic, to 
-appreciate its mutations. 
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‘In London and large cities, in which the atmosphere is tainted with 
smoke, the only materials available for permanent chromatic decora- 
tion are marble, terra-cotta, glazed ware and glass tesseræ., The use 
of these materials, with the exception of the glass tesseræ, which 
have failed to win popularity, because their employment was believed 
to involve an excessive expenditure of time and labour, has of late 
years greatly increased. 

Our public buildings and streets are painfully deficient in colour, 
and for supplymg this deficiency no system of decoration can be com- 
pared for range and brilliancy of colour with mosaic, which cannot fade, 
is impervious to the corrosive action of the atmosphere and can 
be readily cleaned. It may be urged that, although the materials 
of mosaic are well adapted for the decoration of our buildings, our 
architects have no experience in their use and application, and our 
existing buildings are not adapted for mosaic decoration. This objec- 
tion, however, will gradually disappear when architects discover that 
mosaic is an available source of colour, and not an unattainable 
luxury. 

Until the mosaics in St. Paul’s Cathedral were takan in hand, 
English experiments in the craft of mosaic had been confined to 
imitating the modern systems adopted in Rome and Venice. 

In 1884 a translation of Raphael’s ‘‘ Disputa” was executed m the 
morning chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1887 Mr Holman Hunt's 
picture of “ Christ and the Doctors ın the Temple,” was translated 
into mosaic to serve as an altar picture for the college chapel at 
Clifton. In both these experiments the object of the mosaicist was 
to reproduce a picture and not to create a mosaic. One of these 
mosaics is placed a few feet above, and the other slightly below, the 
spectator’s eye, positions which are quite unsuited for mosaics and which 
early mosaicists carefully avoided. These experiments, however, have 
served their purpose, and sightseers, when told the number of tesseræ 
contamed ın a square inch of space, and the time occupied in carry- 
ing out the work, are thrilled with pleasurable astonishment. 

The first requisite for the naturalisation of mosaic is the abandon- 
ment of the idea that a mosaic is a picture. Mosaic is a permanent 
coloured surface built into structure, and its right position, as well as 
its design, must be determined by the limitations of the materials of 
which it ıs built. As the chief characteristic of mosaic is its capacity 
to supply colour combined with light, it is useless to place mosaics in 
places where this quality is not required, and where some form of 
paimting would be more appropriate, In positions close to the eye, 
where minute finish is demanded, which can only be attained by a 
lavish expenditure of labour, and by the partial sacrifice of the essential 
qualities of the materials, mosaic 1s necessarily out of place. Mosaic, 
as is abundantly proved in Rome, Venice, and Ravenna; should not 
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be less than twelve feet above the spectator, At this height the 
finish, which squanders the craftsman’s skill, is not required, and the 
tesseræ can be placed so that their full value is preserved. Except in 
the flesh of figure subjects, and in the more intricate parts of ornament 
and drapery, the tesseræ do not require to be shaped, but can be used 
just as they come from the hammer or guillotine. The joints between 
the tesserze do not require concealment, but are utilised, ike the lead 
joints in a mosaic window, to emphasise drawing, and to break up 
masses of colour. In some cases, indeed, without loss of effect, the 
joints may be left so wide as to produce a considerable economy in 
material. In Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson’s “ S. Sophia” it is noted 
that in vertical masses of gold each horizontal line of tesserae is placed 
at such an inclination to the surface as to cover a space immediately 
above ıt of almost equal width. 

By relinquishing the mmute shaping and jointing of the tessera, 
whilst preserving their essential qualities, a treatment is arrived at 
which is comparatively simple and expeditious, and constitutes a 
practicable form of decoration. If to such treatment be added appro- 
priate composition and harmony of colour, the qualifications for the 
naturalisation of the craft seem to be attained. The composition of 
a mosaic should be determined by its position; and teaching and 
illustration must be subservient to decorative effect By introducing 
figures too large in scale, or decoration too coarse in detail, there 1s 
risk of seriously affecting the proportions and dignity of a building. 
Detail, although it may be imperfectly seen from below, adds a 
mysterious interest to a composition which can be ill spared The 
right adjustment of scale, and the right posing of figures and 
drapery, are more essential than realistic representation. There can 
be no perspective, and buildings, mountains, and trees must be 
treated as symbols. The designer before all else must aim af an 
effect of simplicity, dignity, and repose It has already been 
explained with how limited a palette a perfectly satisfactory scheme 
of colour can be obtained, and there can be no doubt that a 
simple and restricted palette makes for harmony. The harmonious 
amalgamation of a gold background with its subject presents consider- 
able difficulty, as an unbroken mass of gold has a brassy and un- 
interesting effect, and cuts out the subject, which ıt encloses, as @ 
silhouette The difficulty, however, can be overcome, as is proved by 
the older mosaics, by breaking the background up with clouds, 
emblems, and inscriptions, as well as by mtroducing threads of gold 
throughout the subject itself so as to knit it to its background 

The right treatment of gold, the right setting of tesserz, and the 
right adjustment of scale, were problems which needed solution before 
the work in the choir of St. Paul’s could be efficiently prosecuted. 
These and many other puzzles of technique have been investigated, 
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HE Christ of the Gospels appears to be endowed with fascinations so 
powerful and so exhaustless as to permit every variety of feeling 

to animate mankind save only the feeling of indifference. Men may 
love, or even hate Him, but they cannot let Him alone. His person- 
ality has not only created the great Church creeds, but has given rise 
to popular ideals of a most potent and inspiring character. The 
Church creed and the popular ideal have always been found side by | 
side, Imagination playing round the figure outlined by intellect, and 
giving it atmosphere, colour, life, and motion. The ecclesiastical 
Christ and the popular Christ have been far from identical; but - 
while the former has given consistency and continuity to the historic 
conception, the latter has inspired popular movements and supplied 
the moral force for great causes. The ideal Christ has, necessarily, 
changed with changing times. Whilst never removing Him, every 
age has, in a certain sense, re-made Him. ‘The reigning ideas of 
pagan, medizval, and modern times have exhibited Him in unsus- 
pected and sometimes more illustrious aspects, and have, by the law 
of reflex action, gained new sanctions for new views of human duty. 
Thus while a theological age shaped for itself a theological Christ, an 
age that is turning to sociology will necessarily evolve a sociological 
Christ. On the ecclesiastical plane He may still be worshipped as 
“very God of very God,” but the popular mind, both in and out of 
the Churches, is feeling after a social Christ in order to derive from 
Him new sanctions for its social aspirations. A more interesting 
attempt to re-shape Christendom’s historic ideal was never made, or 
one more full of significance The Churches also have come under 
the spell of the new ideas, but in the continued absence of a Christ 
who shall combine all that is essential to the historic conception with 
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all that is true and good in modern sociology, impatient revolution- 
aries have constructed a new Jesus—dJesus the Demagogue. No 
movement can continue to advance without its type-man, and though 
the process of adapting the Son of Man to the requirements of a 
materialised sociology is not yet completed, ıt is being rapidly 
hastened by influences of different kinds The day is not far distant 
when the Churches will wake up to discover that this materialised 
Christ represents no evolution of their historic ideal, but a distanct 
reversion to a lower type, to be promptly disowned. The first duty 
of all who are in true sympathy with the social aspirations of the age, 
however, is neither to praise nor blame, but to understand. The first 
demand of our modern medley is for interpretation. In the fusion 
and confusion of two ages the duty of the wise ‘is, hke that of the 
angels in the parable, gratefully to recognise and gather in the good 
before casting the bad away - 

Here 1s a story which will serve to introduce Jesus in His new 
character. 

A well-known Labour leader, addressing a crowd of strikers 
sorte time ago, began to talk to them about the “ Man of Nazareth ” 
He told them some things the Man of Nazareth said when He was 
upon the earth, some things the Man of Nazareth did when He was 
upon the earth, and, beginning to draw upon his mner consciousness, 
told them what he believed the Man of Nazareth would say and do 
were He once more to sojourn amongst men As he warmed with his 
subject he pictured the Man of Nazareth taking up the cause of the 
strikers, puttmg Himself at their head, constituting Himself their 
champion against the employers, denouncing capitalistic greed and 
hypocrisy as He denounced rich hypocrites two thousand years ago, 
until the crowd in a transport of enthusiasm called for “ three cheers 
for the Man of Nazareth,” and sent a thousand caps up into the air. 

That 1s the story. It was quoted in every democratic paper, 
repeated on every platform, and narrated with much feeling from 
many pulpits. Always the moral was—how essentially Christian were 
the instincts of the labouring class, how ready were the workers to 
welcome a democratic Christ. 

The story reads like a fulfilment of prophecy. For nine years ago 
a penetrating and devout writer, treating of “the religion of the 
masses,’ used these words: 

“ The influence of Christ would come full of strength and blessing to the 
working men of England even if they acknowledged Him, at first, in the 
most inarticulate of creeds, as the man whom they admired most . ‘He 
is the man for us’ I say, that even if this rudimentary feeling of 
gratitude and admiration for their great Leader could possess the hearts of 
English working-men—and this 1s surely not too much to expect—much 


would come from even this inadequate worship And, for myself, I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that I would sooner be ın the position of a working-man 


+ 
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ı who doubts about heaven and hell, and even about God, but can say of 
Christ, ‘He 1s the man for me,’ than I would be in the position of the well- 
to-do manufacturer who is persuaded of the reality of heaven and hell, and 
of the truth of all the theology of the Church of England, but can reconcile 
his religion with the deliberate establishment of a colossal fortune on the 
ruin of his fellow-creatures ” * 


The prophecy has been fulfilled. The English working-men have 
said, “He is the man for us”——“ three cheers for the Man of 
Nazareth.” Will the further good pointed to in the prophecy also 
arrive? With the writer just quoted there can be no quarrel. 
Whatever truth there 1s behind the doctrines of Heaven, Hell and 
God will be assuredly reached in time by those who sincerely offer 
Christ a certain “inadequate worship.” But 16 does not seem un- 
charitable to say that such “ worship,” however elementary, must be 
true, that, in other words, the Christ thus “ worshipped” must be 
the true Christ, and not some unreal fictitious substitute for a Christ ; 
must embody the moral qualities and the spiritual ideals of Christ, 
and not be a mere projection of the worshipper’s inferior motives and 
aims. The acute author of “The Kernel and the Husk ” prophesied 
better than he knew, for, in a paragraph omitted from the quotation 
made above, he indicates the meurable deficiency of the ‘ Man of 
Nazareth ” ideal : 


“We used to think that Christ was a fiction of the priests, at all events 
not a man lıke us ın any way, a different sort of being altogether , one who 
could do what he liked—so people said—and turn the world upside down 1f 
he pleased and then we could not make him outat all Why, thought we, 
did he not turn the world upside down and make ıt better, 1f hecould? It 
was alla mystery to us. But now we find he wasa man after all, hke us, a 
poor working-man, who had a heart for the poor, and wanted to turn the 
world upside down, but could not doit once, and he went a stange way, 
and œ long way round, to do wt, but he has come nearer doing it, spite of 
his enemies, than any man we know, and now that we understand this, 
we say-——though we don’t understand ıt all, or anything like 1t—‘ He 1s the 


man for us’” 


To divest ourselves of httleness and narrowness of construction was 
never more imperative than now when the religion of a democracy is 
being fashioned, but it would appear to be merely correct analysis to 
say that there is a radical and fundamental difference between the 
method of Jesus. referred to in the italicised sentence and the 
method imphed ın the “ Man of Nazareth” story , and that those who 
continue to follow the latter will never arrive at an understanding cf 
the former “or anything like 1b.” 

The story would appear to be of the nature of a parable, and a 
parable of sinister meaning. It is typical of the homage rendered by 
whatever portion of the State socialistic movement retains any kin- 


* “The Kernel and the Husk,” pp. 333-334. 
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ship with Christianity, and focusses the sense of the best Labour 
literature as well as the rhetoric of the best Labour platforms. It 
perfectly sets forth both the dull yearning for religious ideals which 
everywhere meets us in those regions, a feeling towards Christ 
which may be regarded as a kind of instinctive homage; and that 
moral crudeness, that sordidness of motive, one might say, that 
insensibility to the peculiar beauty of the Man of Nazareth which 
turns adulation into humiliation and glory into disgrace, and scarce 
permits the mantle of most clumsy honours to hide the crimson 
flushes of His shame. Caliban does not yet pray to Prospero, does 
not perceive the hgh worshipfulness of Prospero, but merely hip-hip- 
hurrahs him as a consummate Oalban, as a leader and champion of 
Calbans. While the divine Moses tarries on the mount with God, 
busied about eternal laws, and plannmg wide cycles of human 
endeavour, the people are clamourmng for immediate and visible 
leadership, willing to have but an Aaron and a golden calf so they 
can get with all speed to the temporal Canaan, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. It is undemable that whatever enthusiasm for 
Jesus exists in the ranks of State Socialists is connected with His 
temporal leadership rather than His spiritual kingship, and does not 
differ greatly from that which South African speculators might feel 
towards Cecil Rhodes, or London dockers towards Tom Mann, In 
its negative aspects it ıs exhibited by a very scant appreciation of 
Jesus regarded as a reformer of moral habits like gambling and 
drunkenness, or a teacher of spiritual qualities such as holiness, meek- 
ness, patience. ‘There is food for aristocratic cynicism, and material 
for a very painful anxiety to the sincere democrat in the scant applause 
awarded to a Christ of this latter kind by adherents of the socialist. 
Labour movement and their recognised spokesmen—— 


“ You pledge 
Your fealty to such rule? What, all— 
From heavenly Jobn and Attic Paul, 
And that brave weather-battered Peter 
Whose stout faith only stood completer 
For buffets, sinning to be pardoned, 
As, more his hands hauled nets, they hardened— 
All, down to you, the man of men!” 


The title “Man of Nazareth” involuntarily suggests Camille 
Desmoulins’ famous “le bon sans-culotte Jésus,” though it takes us 
deeper down to the unrefined ore of the natural man than the felicitous 
title of the French Catholics. To the French Revolutionists Jesus 
was the type of sans-culottism crushed under the heel of aristocracy. 
He stood for humilty ground beneath the foot of pride, for piety 
martyred by priestcraft, for poverty insulted by wealth, for true 
religion crucified by ecclesiasticism From the contemplation of His 
sufferings they derived comfort, and His tragic fate gave a touch of 
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pathetic ideality to the squalid miseries of a crucified proletariat which 
the artistic genius of the French mind was quick to appreciate. And 
the conception was steeped in that religiousness, which, amid all 
negations of creed, is never absent from the Celtic spirit. Whether 
due to religion or art, however, it is certain that the idea of suffering, 
of self-sacrifice, of patient self-repression was preserved in the type- 
man of the French Revolutionists, and this gave a catholic and 
historic consistency to their ideal which is somewhat lacking to its 
modern counterpart. - Ze bon sans-culotte was always the Man of 
Sorrows But what has the “Man of Nazareth” to do with sorrow ? 
It is precisely His supposed intention to make an end of sorrow that 
recommends Him to socialistic materialism. The cheers are given for 
the Joshua that is in Him rather than for the Jesus; for the Liberator 
rather than the Redeemer; for the Iron Chancellor of the earthly king- 
dom of heaven rather than the Sufferer who conquers all by love. 
Ho is represented as an agitator for higher wages and shorter hours; 
as the fierce destroyer of an Egyptian capitalism caught smiting their 
Hebrew brother, the proletariat; as the pushing reformer with his 
parliamentary programme, as the first-century herald of a socialistic 
era; as a Labour leader who exhausts the vocabulary of abuse in 
denouncing men, not because they are liars, hypocrites, and extor- 
tioners, but because they are capitalists and individualists—a kind of 
sublimated Keir Hardie | 

That is Jesus the Demagogue. 

Having formulated its type-man, the next step of socio-materialism 
is to back the new character by the ancient sanctions. The ad- 
vanced wing, with courageous logic at least, discard Christ in any 
character and with all His sanctions; but the less extreme, treating 
the matter rather as a change of clothes, apply the sartorial art to the 
Gospels, and succeed in turning out a brand-new democratic suit— 
something of a musfit, perhaps, but passable enough in the untutored 
eyes of a sans-culotte. New and ingenious turns are given to the 
sacred narrative, enough to make the old expositors turn over in their 
guaves, The process, of course, is not in itself to be condemned, for 
every school of thought has exercised the same liberty of interpreta- 
tion; but we are justified in requiring that some consistency be 
maintained between the past and the present if the historic ideal is 
to be preserved at all. The Socialist Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment has not yet appeared, though it is certainly on its way, and is 
being heralded by informal comments scattered through the undigested 
mass of socialist literature. The principle of interpretation may be 
described as putting the political effect m the place of the moral 
cause, with the result that Jesus the spiritual regenerator becomes 
Jesus the political propagandist. For example, the two exceptional 
cases in which He fed multitudes in the desert are broadened out 
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into the doctrine that Jesus cared for bodies more than souls, and are 
skilfully employed to score points against excessive devotion to exer- 
cises more purely spiritual. In the first century and in the nineteenth 
cheap bread and plentiful produces transports of enthusiasm, which, 
in its turn, would coerce the maker into becoming a bread-king. Is 
it-likely that He who fled in horror from the king-makers of the first 
century will accept the bread-homage of the nineteenth ? 

The Socialist Commentary may find some difficulty in explaining 
harmoniously with its canons of interpretation, the facts that Jesus 
appeared to be indifferent to a homage which had ıts seat in the belly ; 
that He deliberately turned away from it, and by the utterance of 
deep spiritual truth and a plain declaration that poverty was the 
reward of following Him, turned the throngs of pursuing kmg-makers 
into a rout of disgusted renegades. Yet, even to this task, socialist 
hermeneutics, which are nothing if not courageous, promise to be 
equal. This refusal to be created a benevolent Cæsar on the strength 
of a temporary repeal of the corn laws leads to new and more won- 
derful interpretations. Jesus declined to be made king because, as 
it 18 inferred, He was a republican, and, being a republican, His 
ministry, as necessarily follows, was at bottom a move against existing 
institutions.. He had, we are assured, a very definite radical pro- 
gramme, though never able to put it into actual operation. The 
literature in question abounds in language which represents Jesus as 
seeking to secure His ends by political agencies, rather than the 
supply of motives and ideals. By the machinery of a social State He 
seeks to produce that equality of external condition which 18 the 
socialistic equivalent of the kingdom of God. 

This republican theory 1s reinforced by an ingenious turn given to 
the question of property as it came up ın Palestine 2000 years ago 
From His occasional freedom with certam swine and asses, and from 
His scant respect for the rights of property as represented by the 
sacrilegious money-changers in the Temple, the large inference is 
drawn that Jesus was a Communist; and this conclusion is strongly 
backed by appeal to the short-lived experiment 3n voluntary and 
partial communism made by the primitive Church. It is reserved for 
the Socialist Commentary to explain the fact that that experiment 
was not inaugurated by Jesus, who denounced, not the halding of 
private property, but the unjust acquisition and selfish use of pro- 
perty ; or the other awkward fact that some of the disciples were 
holders of considerable amounts of ‘private property; for there is 
no evidence that the boats and tackle of the sons of Zebedee were 
communally held, though the profits were, no doubt, unselfishly 
distributed. But, passing by these trifling details, it is the superb 
indifference of Jesus to worldly goods or worldly men that gives 
occasion to the new interpretation, So when Jesus, parabolically, 
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plunged Dives into hell and elevated Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom ; 
or when He enjoined rich men to invite the poor to their feasts, or 
sell all they had and give to the poor, He is represented as caring for 
property rather than character, seeking the equable distribution of the 
former rather than the purification of the latter, not so much holding 
up a voluntary moral ideal of equal value for rich and poor as pro- 
claiming the establishment of a new socialistic State, of which Karl 
Marx is the latter-day prophet. 

It will be interesting to see what exposition the Socialist Commentary 
will give of the doctrine of non-resistance, so forcibly enunciated by 
Jesus, and which would seem to sit as awkwardly upon Him in His 
new character of demagogue as lilies of peace upon the sword of 
Cesar If the preliminary literature be a correct guide it will hardly 
be as frankly non-resisting as the communism of Tolstoi. Happily it 
is not without some darker sayings of the Son of Man to which 1t may 
pin its revolutionary ultimatum, ‘‘ Be my brother, or I slay thee.” 
For did not He counsel His followers to barter their very garments 
for swords ? And did not He threaten Pilate with the advent of twelve 
legions of angels? Itis enough, “The Man of Nazareth ” may be 
invoked even for that maddest, gmitiest of all propagandas, propa- 
ganda by sword! Why adduce the doubtful example of the Crom- 
wellites and other religious fighters when so tremendous an invocation 
of the Prince of Peace 1s possible ? 

The canon of interpretation adopted by socialistic materialism may 
be further illustrated by its treatment of apostolic history. It has 
no difficulty in putting a new face upon the old facts It is well 
known that the early Christians refused to pay divine homage to 
Divus Augustus, or to worship the gods of the empire, or to settle 
their disputes in heathen law courts, or to enlist in the imperial army; 
but who, till now, ever drew the inference that they were actively hos- 
tile to the existing form of government and ready with an alternative 
government to put in its place ? But then, itis said, why did the imperial 
powers persecute unless they perceived treasonable purposes under- 
lying most innocent-seeming worship? That Christianity was declared 
a ‘religio lhota,” and that 1ts adherents were thus driven to worship 
in secret, are matters of common knowledge; but it was reserved for 
an age which gave birth to a “ Labour Church” to translate them into 
terms of revolution and to declare that the Christian propaganda was 
a revolutionary movement carried on by secret societies ın defiance of 
governmental prohibition. Surely the wrong-headedness of right- 
hearted men was never more signally illustrated than in the suggested 
comparison between the superb confesgors of the second century and 
the desperadoes usually associated with the words “ revolutionary ” and 
“ secret society.” To degrade the primitive spiritual communities to 
the vulgar level of a pclitical conspiracy is to ride a prejudice dan- 
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gerously near the lines of wilful perversion, and is a sure sign that 
the inner spirit of Christianity is beimg sacrificed to a new form of 
Hrastianism, a form not less fatal that it is promulgated ın an age 
of democracy and by men who have votes. The age of Constantine 
did actually identify Christianity with a political programme, and 
gave Christian history a twist so vicious that 16 has not yet recovered 
itself. Hrastianism will prosper no better under a Democracy than 
under Imperialism. The authority of the early Christians can be 
claimed for State Socialism only by playing havoc with the facts of 
apostolic religion and doing violence to the spirit of an age than 
which none ever adorned the men and women who were true to it 
with a finer grace and dignity. They were revolutionists, no doubt, 
in the sense that their Gospel turned the world upside down; but to- 
suggest that they achieved their purpose by political agencies, or 
contemplated any move against any government, or meditated in the 
dimmest and most distant way any resort to force, is to be trator 
to the most fruitful and inspiring movement of human history. Unlike- 
our modern Socialist, the primitive Christian cherished no hostility 
to any particular government, but prayed to be delivered from all 
governments So little did he resemble your man with his pro- 
gramme, with his scheme, with his positive political plan, that he 
craved only the small boon of being let alone. He asked no patron— 
ge; hardly, indeed, protection, but merely freedom to worship 
his God in his own way, and shape his life after the dictates 
of his own conscience He claimed “liberty” indeed; yet not 
so much liberty to agitate against the government as to possess 
his own soul and be lord of all that was under his own hat. He believed 
in “equality” no doubt; yet not so much a ngid and profitless. 
equality of condition as an equality before God, an equality which 
was realised in the life of mutual love and helpfulness led by those 
poor and rich, bond and free, ignorant and learned, who formed the- 
membership of the Churches He testified to “ fraternity ” certainly ; 
yet not to the fraternity of a humanism so shallow as to add 
homicide to its programme, but to the spiritual kinship of all: 
men in God, a kinship reahsed in a life of love lived by the 
power of a God of love So far from contemplating any purely 
political revolutions it is quite certain that the early Christians 
expected everything from the multiplied conversions of individuals 
and troubled themselves very little about changes of government. 
Whatever reforms were to be effected in society were to be wrought 
by moral influence, by persuasion, by spiritual regenerations. In 
the decisive words ot their greatest leader they ‘ wrestled not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness ın the heavenly places.” 
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Writers of the new Socialism confidently assure us that their con- 
stituents enshrine the principles of Jesus in their hearts and are 
prepared to vote for them at the polis. Whatever antipathy they 
may cherish towards organised Christianity they have nothing but 
enthusiastic loyalty to Christ; that is, of course, the “Man of 
Nazareth ” Christ. It is just this idea of Christ that creates the 
doubt. For, with all respect to the author of “The Kernel and the 
Husk,” nine years’ further development of socialistic ideas seems to 
have carried us into a shallower and more limited view of Christ 
rather than a deeper and expanding view. They have said “He is 
the man for us,” but the higher and further things seem to recede 
instead of coming nearer. ‘The formulated programme becomes in- 
creasingly secular and the “inadequate worship ” seems to limit itself 
more and more to that aspect of Christ which looks towards material 
betterment. This would appear to be an incurable defect of the 
“ Man of Nazareth” ideal, a defect from which it has no power to 
deliver itself and by which ıt is for ever condemned to turn the mill 
of a purely seqular utilitarianism. Is there no ground for the fear 
that the alleged readiness to vote for the principles of Jesus proceeds 
on ihe assumption that those principles resolve themselves into a 
method of social improvement? And is it quite certain that there 
is an equal readiness to vote for the higher and more spiritual things 
which everywhere breathe as necessary presuppositions through the 
utterances of Jesus? Is not the kingdom of God shrivelled down to 
the dimensions of a perfected material environment with the higher 
things at most flung in as a mere iference and appendage? And 
what is this but to materialise the infinite firmament above our heads 
and stick the stars all about ıt lke Chinese lanterns? Is not the 
universal summons of Jesus to service and self-renunciation forged into 
a mere missile to hurl at the wealthier classes and degraded into an 
argument for the universal right to creature comforts? And 1s this 
anything more than an earlier Palestinian version of the familiar 
revolutionary triad ? Is not the injunction that the greater should serve 
the less, and the rich the poor, depleted of its grandeur and its moral 
quickness when translated ito terms of socialism—a barren equality 
of condition through compulsory surrender of property? There are 
people not a few who have every desire to view the “ Man of 
Nazareth ” ideal m the most favourable light, yet are constrained by 
considerations such as these to take up the parable of Paul against 
the Galatians and say “ I stand m doubt of you.” 

Confronted with a theory of life which bears every characteristic 
feature of materialism, we begin to understand our debt to Matthew 
Arnold for his splendid exposition of the inwardness of Jesus. Over 
against the inwardness of Jesus State Socialism sets the most com- 
plete externalism, both as to the nature of the kingdom of God and 
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the method of its realisation. The kingdom of God 1s to be estab- 
lished by votes cast for a social programme——whose note 1s food and 
drink, as distinguished from an effete political programme—whose 
note was merely justice and freedom Once more we are invited, in 
face of the unvarying warning of history, to barter the commanding 
principles of life for the elusive promise of immediate physical satıs- 
faction, to exchange the higher and farther things of the soul for the 
Jower and nearer things of the body. It is the sense-bound Sir 
Tristram twangling on his harp: 


“ A star in heaven, a star within the mere! 
Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 
And one was far apart, and one was near ” 


Current events run strangely parallel to those of the Gospels. For 
these alternate programmes are said to have struggled for supremacy 
in the breast of the “ Man of Nazareth,” only, curiously enough, the 
writers speak of the event as His “temptation,” and represent His rejec- 
tion of the physical programme as a great victory for mankind. That 
the “ temptation ” contemplated something far beyond the immediate 
gratification of His own personal wants, that it presented itself indeed 
with all the alluring force of altruistic sentiment and the most bound- 
less humanitarianism, is finely brought out by Milton, whose inter- 
pretation may be quoted as without prejudice to modern controversies. 
The “temptation ” comes to Him, Himself hungering and thirsting, 
through an old man, poor and starved 
“We here 

Live on tough roots and stubs, to thirst inured 

More than the camel, and to drink go far, 

Men to much misery and hardship born 

But, 1f Thou be the Son of God, command 

That out of these hard stones be made Thee bread, 


So shalt Thou save Thyself, and us releve 
With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste ” 


At a later date the crowds forsook Him upon the plain declaration 
that no more loaves and fishes were to be forthcoming. History 
repeats itself. Human nature remains the same and events move in 
cycles round it, Of old time, also, the people in Eastern fashion 
shouted their approval of the “Man of Nazareth” only to turn away 
when the nature of His clam was made clearer. Carpenter as He 

was and people’s Man, it was to be expected that the common people 
would hear Him gladly ; and yet, when the wnwardness of the salvation 
He offered them became plain, they streamed away in numbers such 
as to provoke a momentary doubt even of the Twelve—* Will ye also 
go away ?” Their answer is significant, and marks the eternal distinc- 
tion between the materal and the spiritual motives of discipleship— 
‘ Thou hast the words of eternal hfe.” Without prejudice to democracy 
as a form of government, it is evident that masses are superhumanly 
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delivered from the taint of selfishness no more than classes. 
Democracy, too, disavowed the spimtual kingship of Jesus, and 
renounced a leader who would not take up its programme. The 
inward was deliberately sacrificed to the outward. Eternal life kicked 
the beam when laid in the scale with loaves and fishes. Hounded 
on by aristocracy, it was yet the People who shouted, “ Away with 
Him!” and “Give us Barabbas!” Why not? For all the purposes 
of this life, Barabbas would appear to be a more hopefal subject than 
the Man of Nazareth, 

Barabbas, at any rate, has his eye on the main chance, and is not 
too nice ın his choice of means. Barabbas does not demand incon- 
venient personal virtues in place of the political programme we are 
all eager to get pushed. Barabbas does not go about talking beau- 
tiful abstractions and throwing away votes This idyllic sermonising 
amongst the Galilean lies ıs very well, this fine dreaming about 
truth and purity and self-denial and what not; but when it is a 
question of political reform, we look in a rough-and-tumble world like 
this to the man who can do a bit of fighting. And if Jesus is to do 
nothing but instruct people in what He calls eternal life, to comfort 
them under their sufferings, and to practise very beautiful forms of 
charity which, after all, are still chanty and not justice, we may take 
our ideals from Him, but for our practical policy we must look to the 
man who can organise the forces of revolt and go to Parliament to sit 
in permanent opposition, A crown of thorns or a cross 1s exquisite 
for poetry, but a woollen cap m a House of Commons is the thing 
for politics, Barabbas ıs not fool enough to he crucified if he gets 
it in his power to crucify his oppressor. Barabbas will not talk 
this amiable nonsense about loving those who exploit you, and 
praying for those bloated capitalists who despitefully use you. 
Barabbas is a practical man with an immediate political programme, 
and is all for a speedy establishment of the era of social equality. 
Working men! look after your mterests and vote for Barabbas— 
Barabbas the revolutionist or even Barabbas the monopolist and the 
millionaire, if he will pay trade-union wages and give old-age pensions 
and an eight hours day ! 

If the kingdom of God is by nature mward before it is outward, 
the method of its establishment is by mwardness rather than by 
externality Jesus did not annul the law of human development, 
but carned them up into higher Christian spheres. In a universe 
which had to wait long ages for rocks and crystals and mere animal 
physiologies the perfecting of the human spirit is not to be done in a 
gallop, and Jesus saw clearly that the personal and the regenerative 
must precede the social and the reformatory. But the insight was not 
gained without a struggle, Having resisted the temptation to prefer 
a full stomach to a live soul, He was next confronted by the 
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choice between revolution by political forces and regeneration by 
spiritual influence. The peculiar force of this “ temptation ” lay in the 
suggestion to fall back from the far, and the high, and the slow upon 
the near, the facile, and the carnal. The storm and stress within 
drove Him into the wilderness which became the theatre of the most 
tremendous spiritual conflict in the history of the human race. It was 
a duel to the death between alternative methods of delivering mankind ; 
either the swift and ready method of personal triumph and political 
force resulting in a despotism more benevolent and more truly: 
theocratic than had visited the prophets ın their most gorgeous 
dreams; or the age-long method of personal sacrifice and spiritual 
influence, whose far-off issue would be a race possessed and dominated 
in each individual unit of it by the law of sacrifice, How tremendous 
the convulsion ın the heart of Jesus may be inferred from the almost 
fierceness with which He turned upon Peter, endeavouring, a little 
later, to draw him from the way of the cross. It was His choice 
of the latter method which resulted, or will result, in a Paradise 
Regained, and Milton hardly erred when he laboured almost to 


tediousness to exhibit this: 

“Victorious deeds 
Flamed ın my heart, heroic acts, one while 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 
Then to subdue and quell o’er all the earth 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 
Till truth were freed, and equity restored 
Yet held ıb more humane, more heavenly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.” 


But the way of the cross, though 1t represents at once the highest 
wisdom and the mightiest power of God, is precisely foolishness to 
those who seek after political wisdom and demand a revolutionary 
sign. The inwardness of the method of Jesus is necessarily 
distasteful to such as think that the kingdom of God cometh with 
observation and can be established by a democratic Parliament. To 
the revolutionist and the political millennialist it 1s Indicrously slow and 
unbusinesslike. However it be the shortest way home the impatient 
reformer sees in it nothing but the longest way round. Believers in 
the Gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau have merely to revise the social 
contract, and lo! the Millenninm is at the door; while the Gospel of 
Jesus requires the regeneration of the human spirit as the tremendous 
preliminary to successful revision. The one sets out with a light 
heart to reform the State, the other aims at reforming the citizen ; 
since, unreformed, he is hkely to revise the contract after the fashion 
of a Hebrew book—backwards. He that believeth shall not make 
haste. But what can your revolutionist, swearing by his system and 
armed with compulsory powers, do with this heavy-paced regenerator 
who applies slow dissolvents to the motives of human selfishness and 
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builds up character by long æomal processes? How can your 
pushing reformer with his programme, with his democratic vote, with 
his melancholy faith ın the transference of political machinery and 
police batons from the plutocratic to the popular side, get along with 
this ‘‘ meek and lowly of heart,” who adventures the salvation of a 
world through the travail of His own soul, and is content to wait long 
ages till He see ıt? To get a Bill through Parhament abolishing 
poverty this day twelvemonth seems so much more promising than to 
wait the slow perfecting of the human spirit! 

The truth is that the offence of the cross has not yet ceased Christ 
is still ordained a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to every 
man and every age that prefers the temporal to the eternal. That 
Christ was a poor man does not necessarily imply that every poor 
man is a Christ. We need cherish no delusions. Government by 
democracy does not necessarily mean government by the Christian 
principles of patience, holiness, sacrifice. It ıs quite possible for the 
people to take over the business of the peers yet continue to conduct 
it on the time-honoured principles of Vanity Fair. No democrat 
need deceive himself. Rather must he, in the interests of democracy 
itself, guard against the reaction which follows disillusionment, and, 
by cherishing no illusions, seize the more effectively upon every means 
of reasonable reform. He may honestly beleve that government by 
democracy ıs the highest rung in the ladder of human ascent, yet 
remain passionately true to a Christian ideal of life not yet incarnate 
in the men of his time. Like that ideal something which ever 
eludes the brush of the painter and the chisel of the sculptor, the 
peculiar glory and beauty of the principles preached by the “ Man of 
Nazareth” may be found awanting in Bills drawn up even by a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people— 


« And suddenly without heart-wreck I awoke 
As from a dream. I said, “’Twas beautiful, 
Yet but a dream, and so adieu to 1t 1” 


To discuss the relation between Christianity and Socialism passes 
the limits of this paper; it is enough to see that they are not neces- 
sarily identical. It would be a great gain if materialistic State 
Socialists on the one hand, and enthusiastic humanitarian Christians 
on the other, could be induced to proclaim less loudly that “ Socialism 
1s Christianity.” No public-spirited citizen will refuse to apply 
the spirit of Christianity to public affairs, yet may very well decline 
to identify the religion of Jesus with any distinct political scheme or 
any specific social programme, The sanction of Jesus for any just 
reform tending to elevate the common life can be fearlessly claimed 
without fastening Him down to theories of which He had never heard, 
and making Him stand sponsor for political ideals He might repudiate, 
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and would certainly refuse to work out with political tools. The 
reformer can always find his inspiration in Jesus without claiming 
His divine authority for the immediate Parliamentary programme. 

Inke the early apostles, we are still looking for the “ times of the 
restitution of all things.” As of old, so now, men wait for the 
“coming of the Son of Man” bringing social renovation with Him. 
To the modern as to the ancient world He is the “ desire of all hearts.” 
But, as ın ancient times men required Him to come militant, over- 
turning, triumphant, a kind of beautiful Jupiter Tonans, to put things 
right by force, so in these days men are shouting for a“ Man of 
Nazareth” to lead them on to industrial victories and social revolu- 
tions, looking for salvation by some brilliant coup d'état of a social 
Parliament. 

But as Jesus took upon Him, not the upper and stronger side of 
human life, but the under and weaker side; not the proud but the 
suffering side; not the side “of stupid starers and of loud huzzas,” 
but the side from which men habitually turn ; not master but servant ; 
not victor but victim, so He would teach us that our salvation comes 
by sacrifice, that the way of the cross is the only way to social 
emancipation, Along this road no partial Christ can conduct us, no 
Christ mass-loving and class-hating ; but Christ the universal Brother. 
Ii this age is to restore to Jesus the garments of the carpenter 
stripped from Him by an age of tawdry ecclesiasticism, it will profit 
nothing if they are to be made the symbol of class divisions and the 
banner of a materialistic revolution; if they are not to express the 
divinity of labour and the eternal worth of the labourer , if He is to 
be exalted as a reviler of the rich rather than the Saviour of all from 
selfishness 

Jesus the Demagogue can profit nothing; but Jesus the Son of 
Man, 

WALTER WALSH. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 


I. 


HW legislation for Elementary Education in England and Wales 

was promised in the Queen’s Speech, and æ Bill making provision 

for it is not unlikely to be introduced in the House of Commons by Sir 

John Gorst before Easter. A concurrence of circumstances, it is held, 

renders this legislative activity inevitable Anglicans and Romanists 

assert that the recent election has expressed a demand that cannot be 

resisted, and created an opportunity that must not be lost, for con- 

sidering and re-arranging the Education settlement of 1870, and the 

‘Acts of 1876 and 1891, ın the interests of “ Denominational ” Educa- 
tion. Something must be done; and ‘‘done quickly.” 

Confessedly the situation is full of difficulty and even of peril; peril 
for the statesman who has the responsibility of framing the Bill; for 
the party in whose name it is introduced and who will seek to make 
it law; peril yet more for any clerical persons and institutions trying 
‘to shape it so as to secure their own ends; but gravest peril of all for 
the children and for the future of England. Still, the graver the 
difficulty, the finer the opportunity for true patriotism and skilled 
statesmanship. To discover what is practicable amid the conditions 
of the moment, to face and master the clamour of contending interests, 
to separate the transitory gains of the hour from the abiding welfare 
of the ages, to legislate not for a party but for a nation, 1s to render 
the highest service to men and win an imperishable renown. And 
although Lnberals generally would have preferred that the Act of 
1870 should not be disturbed until further experience has been 
gained, yet we shall all rejoice if the “ Minister of Education ” is able 
to seize the present occasion and use it, so as to promote the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of our educational work in Board and denomina- 
tional schools alike, and to make the machinery of elementary 
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education adequate to the actual needs of the nation, We cannot 
and do not object to legislation because ıt is new; but it is incum- 
bent upon us to ask, whether the new measures are based on justice. 
Finahty ıs not ın our programme, but change must be “ broad- 
based upon the people’s will.” The relations of Board and denomi- 
national schools to the State will be sure to require frequent 
re-arrangement in the experience of a growing people; but every 
re-arrangement must advance education and not hinder it, and carry 
the benefits of the State to all and not to any specially favoured class. 
We therefore ask; on what lines ought this new legislation for Primary 
Schools to proceed so that the citizens may discharge their full duty 
through the State in traming their children; in educatmg, qualifying, 
and rewarding their teachers, and in husbanding and economising 
their financial resources ? 


iI. 


At the outset, if may be set down as one of the good omens for 
the new legislation that ıt has to be moulded at a time when a higher 
and nobler ideal of national education is in the ascendant than at any 
previous moment in our history. Though sadly obscured, yet the 
image of an educated nation 1s at last slowly taking its place in 
the consciousness of the English people, winning our admiration, 
and becoming one of the irresistible working forces of the age. Men 
and women feel with growing keenness, that our industrial, social, and 
religions development has its roots in the wisdom and completeness, 
justice and efficacy of our arrangements for primary education ; and 
they look with increasing pain and impatience on the personal and 
petty strife that checks our progress, and the pampered selfishness 
that blocks our advance. We understand what we want, or at least 
we are beginning to understand. Mr. Mundella speaks for a daily 
increasing number when he says: “The whole ideal of education 
is too low.” We admit and deplore it. We see that the 
worst British poverty is not that of the pocket and the cup- 
board, bad as that is; but that of the mind and heart, of the will 
and character. It is this that empties the pocket and keeps 
the cupboard bare. Juke Carlyle, “we acknowledge the all but 
omnipotence of early culture and nurture,” and see that, because that 
‘‘omnipotence ” has been denied us by the unwisdom of our prede- 
cessors; Germans and Swiss, French and Danes, are taking possession 
of our markets and leaving us to drop into a third or fourth place in 
the competitive hfe of the crowded industrial world. Artisans see 
and say that if we are to hold our own we must perfect the drill of 
our children. “ What ıs the good,” they ask, “of an extended 
empire, if you have not trained citizens to use it? Wherein is the 
advantage of the Transvaal, and India, and of the colonies, if Scotland, 
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p 
with 90 per cent. of her children in the Board school, is to serze and 
hold all?” We must raise the whole standard of our elementary » 
education if we are to become a really educated people and fulfil our 
mission amongst the nations of the earth. 

Welcome as is this deepening sense of the need of becoming an 
educated people, it ıs more obvious that it has been quickened by the 
actual advances that have been made in educational efficiency within . 
the last thirty years. Just as the moisture of the earth draws the 
showers, and the showers water the earth; as the seed produces the 
plant and the plant produces the seed, so the loftier conception of 
education has been fostered by the distinct progress that has been 
made in the educational institutions of the land. University educa- 
tion has been freed from some of its mediæval restrictions and brought 
into closer touch with the life of the people. Oxford and Cambridge 
have taken possession of Nottmmgham and Bristol and other large 
towns. London has opened its degrees to women. Theological tests 
have been abolished. Ritual observances have ceased to be universally 
obligatory. Clerici1sm has been forced into a much more limited area, 
and the whole conception of the service of the University to the educa- 
tional efficiency of the nation has been purified and exalted. The Report 
of the Commission on Secondary Education has been published, and 
though it does not go so far as we could have wished, since the Com- 
mission was restricted to the “ organisation and external administration 
of the institutions,” yet ıt provides valuable materials and opportunities 
for progress. The Independent Science and Art Department has made 
possible the existence aud maintenance of higher grade schools and poly- 
technics; the endowment of County Authorities with power and with 
the ‘‘ whisky money ” so called, for educational work, together with 
the uprismg of technical institutes and higher grade schools, has 
caused technical education to advance ‘‘ by leaps and bounds.” Free 
from conflicts concerning religious dogmas, they have multiplied 
abundantly the opportunities for acquiring manual dexterity and 
technical skill; for that gradual trainmg m learning by dong, which 
is one of the outstanding features of the modern method of education. 

Clearly the trend of English education in its higher and lower 
ranges is upward and onward, towards the goal of complete efficiency 
and universal justice! Is it to be downward and backward in the 
lowest and most important of all? Increased efficiency, liberty, 
strength, mark the University, the technical institute, and the higher 
grade instruction. Shall the State forbid or limit the range of these 
qualities ın its primaryschool? Is the English educational system always 
to be our reproach amongst the peoples of the Coniment, always feeble 
and poor in its base, and only strong and-sane in its superstructure ? 
True statesmanship will remember “the omnipotence of early culture,” 
and in the language of Milton, ‘‘ press on to reform reformation,” and 
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so let in a flood of new vigour to the secondary schools, the ee 
‘technics, and Universities. It will heighten the educational ideal, 
expel what is narrow and sectarian as far as it can, make more secure 
every fine force in the field, and so treat whatever exists that use 
or non-use may prepare for further progress and inaugurate a new 
educational age. 


Iii. 


Nor is it to be forgotten that all parties are at length agreed as 
to the responsibility of the State to make full and adequate provision 
for primary education. The Romanist vies with the Anglican in his 
eager solicitude for more money for denominatjonal schools; and at 
last, Free Churchmen have ceased to doubt the economy and wisdom 
of employing the nation’s money in training and drilling the nation’s 
children. True, it is a new thing for the Free Churchman to express 
this confidence in the teaching functions of the State He has had 
great difficulty in conquering an inherited and long-developed anti- 
pathy to the action of the State in anything, except the protection of 
law-abiding citizens. Nor is ıt surprising. Even a dog does not 
regard with admiring affection the stick with which he has been 
repeatedly and soundly thrashed; and a Free Churchman may be 
forgiven if he remembers the enormous mischief wrought by the 
State ın connection with trade and charity, education and religion ; 
and the persistent antagonism with which he has been pursued, 
persecuted, and punished by a dommeering clericalism through the 
instrumentality of Parliament. It 1s not surprising that he should 
have recalled the time when a Free Churchman was not allowed to 
join the illustrious company of schoolmasters in “ gerund-grinding ” 
and the use of the birch-rod, unless he had first of all.partaken of the 
“ Sacrament ”; or to struct children ın the mysteries of numeration 
and addition if he had not subscribed thirty-four and a half of “ the 
thirty-nine Articles,” Was it likely he would be eager to clothe with 
new power the creators of the Corporation Act, the Test Act, the 
Conventicle Act, the Five Mile Act, and the rest of the machinery 
for the total extermination of the “Sin of Dissent”? Naturally he 
distrusted the priest, and closely watched the State, which was his 
tool. Therefore he shrank from committing the education of the 
young to his unchecked control, convinced that according to his 
priestly instincts, he would simply use the occasion as a means of 
riveting the fetters of ecclesiastical intolerance, and subjecting the 
nation to the dictation of a religious caste. Therefore, when the new 
legislation of 1870 was projected, the’Free Churchmen held back. 
Two thousand five hundred of them, representing eight hundred Free 
Church organisations, met at Manchester ın January 1872, and re- 
asserted their faith in the principles of religious equality, protested 
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against spending public money in primary education without grant- 
ing popular control, and affirmed the necessity of restricting the action 
of the State to what 1s called “ secular education ” and leaving religious 
edacation to voluntary effort 

And, although the fears which found expression on that occasion 
have been abundantly vindicated by the action of the clerics whenever 
they have had a political majority, yet to-day the Free Church cıtızens 
of England and Wales are as strenuous as any of their fellows ın the 
advocacy of the wisest and fullest use of the united energies of the 
people, through Parliament, in the perfection of our primary education. 


IV, 


Nor should the new legislation stand ın awe of “the religious 
difficulty ” It is not so tough as 16 was New conceptions of religion ; 
of its essential spirit and contents, of the methods by which ıt may 
be communicated and nourished, and of the goal to which it should 
always be directed, are slowly but surely wearing away this ancient 
“ stumbling-stone and rock of offence” New ideas of education are 
working so effectually towards the same issue that, appearances not- 
withstanding, 1b 1s destined to go in the slow, but inevitable, evolution 
of our social and political life. 

t: The normal genesis,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘of the teacher 
is from the priests”; and at the outset, teaching was wholly concerned 
with religious rites and doctrines. The old world libraries were in 
temples, and the schools were at the centres of the priestly life. By 
degrees the range of education was extended, and at length embraced 
first, such subjects as “reading and writing,” and afterwards the 
whole of the topics grouped under the head of “secular * knowledge, 
Next, came the loosening of the bonds between teaching as a pro- 
fession and the hierarchy of priests, and, though the exclusion of 
clerical control is still far from complete, it has within recent years 
advanced so far that the day of final emancipation cannot be very 
remote. No longer is ıt necessary to wear a semi-priestly dress, or 
obligatory to attend “ morning chapel,” or to subscribe to a set of 
theological opinions in order to study in the Universities, or to com- 
pete for a degree, or to accept many of the professorial chairs. More- 
over, not only has education gammed ın vigour, robustness, breadth, 
and elevation by the exclusion of the priests, but real religion has 
been strengthened and advanced by the same just and necessary 
policy. The slavery of the teacher to clericalism :—one of the worst 
forms of bondage known to mortal men, 1s not yet extinct; but the 
teachers, in the interests of education and religion alike, are joining 
hands, forming guilds, and editing newspapers ;—and the teaching 
profession is acquiring such strength, dignity, and influence, as to make 
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ıt rich in promise of incalculable advantage to the educational work of 
the coming century. 

No one will suppose that I am unaware of the prodigious efforts 
made, with reckless audacity, by a small but determined party in this 
country to “re-acquire their lost clerical, control.” Indeed, it is 
the action of that section of a section of the people that creates the 
real difficulty in thesituation. Butfor it there would be no religious 
difficulty. Board schools do not create the religious difficulty. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Liverpool have both freely 
testified to the eminent religious service they have rendered and are 
rendering to the nation , and were it not for the Anglican Catholics 
of the English Church Union and of the Church Times, with their 
determination to md the country of Protestantism by “ capturing ” 
the Board schools as they have already ‘‘ captured” the funds, the 
buildings, the pulpits, the schools, and the social prestige of the 
State Church for Romanism, the “religious question” would scarcely 
have been raised in the present controversy But Mr. Riley and the 
English Church Union do not represent the English people nor the 
laity of the Enghsh Church They are sacerdotalist, and the 
defenders of sacerdotalism, and their frantic efforts to seize and 
manipulate the nation’s machinery for primary education will not 
only be resisted with unquenchable enthusiasm, but also with abiding 
SUCCESS. 

It is also significant of much that the Free Churches of England’ 
and Wales have accepted a new conception of the place of religious 
teaching in the primary schools of the nation. In 1870 they were 
strongly opposed to the introduction of religious teaching in the 
schools of the State, but experience has convinced nearly the whole 
of us, (1) that ıt ıs possible to inspire in children attending State 
schools that religious faith which underlies all our theologies and 
ecclesiasticisms, all our individual interpretations of Scripture, all our 
catechisms and creeds, and that is actually fundamental to them, 
without violating the sacred mghts of the human conscience, and (2) 
that there 1s no better instrument for the inspiration of such faith 
than the Bible ; but that (8) our distinctive convictions as to mstitu- 
tional and theological religion should be taught in our churches, 
Sunday-schools, and Christian Endeavour societies, and therefore, at 
this moment, the Free Churches, in all their varieties, stand for the 
reverent and free use of the Bible in the Board schools; but always 
without the addition of any creeds, catechisms, or religious formun- 
laries. 

Nor do we compare ill with our Anglican friends in this matter of 
“ definite religious ” teaching. For example. In 1898 we had 398,843 
Sunday-school teachers, whereas the Anglicans only reported 186,614, 
leaving the Free Churches an excess of 212,229. As to scholars, the 
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Anglican schools returned 2,628,467 ; bùt we had 3,848,070. More- 
over, in the Anglican Church, curates and day-school masters and 
mistresses, paid in part by the State, are engaged; whereas in our 
schools, not only ıs every officer and every teacher unpaid, but their 
devotion to the work, their efforts to secure increased fitness, their 
attendance upon normal and traimmg-classes, supply cheering evidence 
that the quahty of the teaching is advancing, and that the “ Noncon- 
formist religion” is being definitely, clearly, and effectively taught, 
and taught wholly at our own cost. We are content. Surely but 
for a few priests, the ‘‘ religions difficulty ” would be gone. 


V. 


This then is clear. The new legislation must not go back from 
the fundamental principle of the Act of 1870. Board schools must 
be kept true to the formative idea to which they owe their origin. 
That Act was intended to inaugurate a really national system. It 
put an end at once to the notion that Parlament should act only 
through and by the religions bodies, and accepted as a principle of 
national politics the duty of providing primary instruction for all the 
children of the nation. Thus the Board schools were created as the 
schools of the whole people, and must be developed in harmony with 
that law. 

It is of the first importance that their representative character and 
authority should be maintained intact. They are democratic They 
exist for the children of the people, and must be governed by the 
people, acting through their representatives freely chosen. No 
extraneous authority should be suffered to intrude; no revising of 
‘ precepts” by the County Council or other body; no limiting the 
rate they levy; no restriction of their borrowing powers in the 
interests of clerical schools; indeed, the utmost resistance must be 
offered to any and every attempt to make the constitution of our 
Board school less popular and representative 

The Bishop of London desires to have the “ precepts ” of the Board 
“revised ” by another authority. Dean Gregory complains that he is 
persecuted because he has to pay arate for the Board school as well as 
support the ‘‘ schools” of his own denomination ; but he says nothing of 
the splendid dividend he obtains for the payment of his small rate for 
Board school education. To pass bythe fact that he pays less for criminals 
and the poor, for the police and for the administration of yustice; it 1s 
patent that he acquires the power to check and fetter the action of the 
School Boards at least equal to that of any other citizen outside those 
Boards; and in London his party, with his valuable help, keep every 
single chairmanship and vice-chairmanship of the Board and of its 
committees ; make the rate, and yet pose before the ratepayers as eager 
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to reach the “‘threepenny ” munificence of Lord Salisbury ; resist the 
opening of every new school, even though, as Mr Sharp says, “ they are 
at their wits’ end to know what to do with the children,” pack every 
Managers’ Board with their own nominees, and cripple, in every way 
the law permits, the efficiency of School Board work. Such a return 
as that ought to soothe the writated spirit of the Dean, and check the 
extravagance that compares the payment of a small School Board rate 
with the imprisonment and burning of the martyrs If Anglicans were 
wise, not to say grateful, they would spend the millions of money the 
State gives them, and say no more about the rate for Board schools. 

It ıs scarcely less necessary that the teacher should be protected 
from the imposition of all theological and ecclesiastical tests. His 
business is not to teach religious dogmas; and the attempts to elicit 
his opinions and treat him accordingly, are as unwise as they are illegal. 
Efforts are beng made to get the Test Act reimposed as a con- 
dition of teaching in Government schools It is maintained in the 
January Blackwood, that no one but an orthodox Christian should be 
permitted to hold office under the Education Act, and that in all the 
Board schools Christian dogmas should be taught dogmatically. In 
Church training colleges, which are almost wholly maintained from 
Imperial funds, ecclesiastical tests are applied. Nonconformists 
cannot teach in Anglican schools, although Nonconformists con- 
trioute to the two mullions and a half they annually receive; and 
now it is proposed that tests of “orthodoxy” and “ ecclesiastical ” 
relationship shall be applied to the candidates for the teacher’s office 
in our Board schools No policy could be more fatal to the effective- 
ness of our primary education, or more disastrous to the real religion 
of the nation The teacher must be free to be strong. It 1s not 
liberty for liberty’s sake; but for ‘liberty as increasing vigour,” 
strength of character, manhood, service we plead. Tests breed weakness 
Pledges lead to poverty To rob the robust man of his intellectual 
liberty offends him, and he refuses to serve you. You’ secure the 
aweakling and the hypocrite, and lose the man of power and sincerity, 
and so block the progress of national education.* 

But a Board-school teacher can only be free so long as the 
“ Cowper-Temple clause” is preserved from the slightest encroach- 
ment, and every effort to bring “ creeds and catechisms and religious 
formulanes” into the curriculum of the school is successfully 
resisted. To get that clause abolished is the passionate desire of 
the Romanising Anglicans. That way lies clerical control and the 

* Professor Seeley says ‘‘ To impose a dégmatic system upon the teaching class of 
a nation 1s inevitably to enfeeble the influence of culture upon that nation, and that 
equally whether the system imposed be absolutely true, absolutely false, or partly one 
and partly the other It enfeebles precisely in the same way ın which the hereditary 
principle enfeebles government It closes the carriere ouverte auw talents If the 


system imposed 1s at all minute, 1t must shut out from the teaching class a large 
number of the men who ought to be 1n1t "—Seeley’s “ Lectures and Essays,” p 121 
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destruction of the real character of the School Board system. Already 
the Education Department has broken the law by authorising the use 
of the “ Apostles’ Creed” on the supposition that it is not distinctive 
of any denomination; but recent events have shown clearly enough, 
not only the Department's mistaken interpretation of the action and 
habits of the Free Churches, but also the grave peril of adding to the 
instruments of the teacher any of the creeds or catechisms of the 
Churches 

For, 16 is in the face of the fact that the State distinctly enjoins 
that primary education may be given under its patronage and support, 
without being necessarily associated with institutional religion and 
religious organisations, that Lord Salisbury has the temerity to advise 
the clergy of his own Church to “capture the Board schools,” to 
annex them to their own denomination and bring them under their 
own control. Counsel so openly in contravention of the best tradi- 
tions of British statesmanship, and so obviously inciting to a breach 
of the law of the land, it would be difficult to match from the speeches 
of the least responsible person in the realm. On the lips of the 
Prime Minister such language is as discreditable as it 1s ominous for 
the future of education. John Sterling said ‘‘ There 1s no question 
which I can so ill endure to see made a party one as that of educa- 
tion.” Lord Salisbury seems blind to every really national aspect of 
the subject, and only solicitous to inspire and guide such action upon 
it as shall bring advantage to his own party and Church. To be sure 
he does this on the cry of the “inahenable mght of the parent” to have 
his own specific dogmas taught to his children at the cost of the 
State; a cry as false, illusory, and misleading as any ever invented 
for the defence and advocacy of a partisan and unjust cause. And the 
deceptiveness of the cry is increased by the use of phrases formed in 
the mint of Liberalism and used in the cause of liberty and progress. 
Our fathers contended that Parliament had no right to single out one 
“ faith ” from the rest, for its special patronage and support ; and it 
is now contended in the interests of the same “religious equality,” 
forsooth, that Parliament should find the funds for the teaching of all 
faiths.” Cardinal Vaughan and Mr. Riley have learnt the language 
of the Liberation Society, and glibly use ıt ın support of their scheme 
for employing the State to collect moneys from everybody for the pur- 
pose of teaching everybody, everybody’s religious and ecclesiastical 
behefs What ıs wanted, says a reviewer in the Church Quarterly, 
is a ‘ fearless assertion of the principle of religious equality,” meaning 
thereby that every parent shall be equally free to choose the specific 
dogmatic teaching of his child, and have it taught at the State’s 
expense. 

Cardinal Vaughan says 


« We require the State to finish the work she has undertaken ın granting 
VOL. LXIX. 2 {r 
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free elementary education at the public expense by further declaring what 
that education ought to cost ın maintenance per child in each district Now 
just that sum ought to follow every child to the public elementary school 
to which his parents send hım, and whether the school 1s Board or Voluntary, 
denominational or undenominational, ought not to enter into the question , ” 


and. with the idea of carrymg out this scheme the clerical party claim 
to be enabled by law to open new schools anywhere in the School 
Board district at the cost of the State, according to the wishes of a certam 
number of the parents, so that their own specific dogmas may be taught. 
Denominational schools are to be multiplied on every hand, not for 
the sake of education, but for the sake of the Romanists and the 
Romanising Anglicans. It ıs not astonishing that the effort to 
“capture the Board schools” by the clergy of a Church in which so 
many “ faiths” are richly endowed, should be based on a plea which 
is neither more, or less than the old and condemned policy of ‘‘ con- 
current endowment;” but it ıs essentially a clerical cry. not made 
in the interest of religion or of education, but of priestly dogma and 
power. It is not the “inahenable mght of the parent” they are 
concerned about, but the discredited, disowned, and disappearing 
right of the priest to control education The people who send their 
children to the Board schools do not want it They are content with 
the present system and only wish for its extension and perfection. 
The working-man speaks in its favour He wishes his child to know 
the Bible and to be taught its stories and facts, its songs and proverbs, 
its histories and principles, and ıs wishful to leave the questions that 
divide the sects to a later date in the life of his child, It will 
be perilous to the new legislation if it contains a lme that will make 
the Board schools less effective as centres of elementary education ; 
less popular and representative in their control, or less unsectarian in 
their attitude towards religion. 


VI. 


But if 1s expected that the burden of the new Bull will be the 
revision and rearrangement of the financial relations of the denomi- 
national schools to the State. The cry for legislation comes from the 
Anglican and the Romanist, and from them only. They say they are 
suffering from the severity of the competition of the Board school in 
the efficiency of education ; and are unable to bear the “ intolerable 
strain ” to which they are subjected by the loftier standard of Board 
school teaching, the higher pay given to Board school teachers, the 
better sanitation of Board school premises, and the greater popularity 
of Board school work. Presented in its true character, this is simply 
an appeal to Parhament for that sum of money the denominational 
school managers have now to provide by subscriptions. Before 1870 
the Anglicans had received at least £1,500,000 for buildings, an 
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10s. out of 30s. incurred in the education of each child per annum. 
The Act of 1870 raised the 10s. to 15s., and so left the managers 
with only half the sum to collect from fees and subscriptions, Mr. 
Gladstone contending that if that were done they would have no 
reason to complam. In 1876 the contribution of the State was 
raised to 17s. 6d as a minimum, and without any stipulation as to 
subscriptions, In 1891 Lord Salisbury’s Government allowed an 
extra 10s. per child towards the managers’ portion of school income 
So the legislation of the last twenty-four years has been made the 
means, of what John Morley calls “an enormous process of denomi- 
national endowment, the sum advancing from £562,611 in 1870 to 
£3,451,109 in 1894” The effect of this legislation 1s to secure to 
the Anglican schools five-sixths of their charges for teaching and 
maintenance. 

What, then, is asked from Government? (1) Not less than that the 
remaining sixth of school cost shall be paid by the State, and so the 
whole charge of these sectarian institutions shall be obtamed from 
funds contributed by the people, Baptist and Anglican, Romanist and 
Methodist alike ; (2) that the school premises, now often assessed far 
below other buildings, shall be exempt from the payment of any rates 
whatever ; (3) that the control of the teaching department shall be in 
the hands of the managers—+.e,, most frequently in the hands of the 
clergy , and (4) that Board schools shall be excluded whenever it is 
in any way possible. 

The Master of Trinity wishes us “to regard these schools as 
national schools and not as clerical schools.” That is exactly what 
we wish to do, exactly what we wish them to be, and exactly the 
spirit in which we would meet the complaint of inadequate resources, 
and the claim that the total expenditure of the schools shall be 
defrayed from national funds. 

Of course, no Anglican will affirm that English Churchmen could 
not pay the remaining fragment of the cost per child if they wished. 
They know they could, Theirs is the Church of the old as well as the 
“new rich.” Croesus isalways an Anglican if he is anything. As a 
magnet attracts the steel-filings, so the Established Church draws to 
itself wealth and society. Subscriptions have decreased, not because the 
Church is less wealthy or its members less interested in the schools; 
but because they have been able to extract more and more from the 
Imperial Exchequer whenever their Parliamentary friends have been 
in power; and there is little doubt that the two processes will go on, 
the declining subscriptions and the increasing national endowment, 
until the place that knows the subscriber shall know him no more for 
ever. 

Nor do I object to that issue, provided that the schools are regarded 
as “ national and not clerical”; but that is absolutely indispensable. 
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Education, and justice, and religion (which is nothing if it 1s not jus- 
tice) all require it Therefore, the new legislation should provide that 
the evolution of primary education shall be promoted on the limes of 
efficiency and economy, and not of weakness and waste; of popular 
and representative control, and not of a natrow and partisan cleri- 
calism. 


VII 


In such an arrangement it should, in the first place, be rendered 
illegal to make the appointment of a teacher of a denominational school 
conditional upon his undertaking other offices or duties. Compulsory 
extraneous work should be rigorously excluded in the interests of the 
children, their parents, and the State. 

This compulsory extraneous work 1s the real “ intolerable strain.” 
The day school teacher ıs often parish clerk and organist and bell- 
ringer, Sunday school superintendent and school-cleaner, secretary to 
the parish institute and clubs, and generally “ man of all work ” to the 
parson.” 

In a report prepared by Messrs. Ernest Gray and T. A. Organ for 
the National Union of Teachers, details are given of the replies of 
1200 teachers to questions proposed to them, on the subject of their 
extraneous duties, and 310 affirm distinctly that their position as 
school teachers depends upon the performance of other work, and 
these writers conclude, from the whole of their replies, that there are, 
over the country, 12,000 Voluntary school teachers “ whose chief 
qualification, in the opimon of the Managers, for the post of an 
educator of the young is ability or willingness to act as organist, 
parish clerk, sweep the walls of the school, or make a plan of the 
graveyard. If he declined to at once perform any of these duties he 
would be at once thrown out into the world, no matter how efficiently 
his duties as a school teacher had been performed” One teacher 
says, ‘I had better neglect my day school than neglect the other 
work.” Did he intimate that the work was too much for him, he 
would be told he might go, others would readily do ıt. Another 
writes, ‘‘ I have tried to obtain Church schools without Sunday duties, 
but to no purpose” ‘“ Church playing,” said one parson, “ is here more 
important than school duties. I know your qualifications are good, 

* Here 1s an example of the unauthorised time table of a village schoolmaster, 
setting out the duties in which he 1s compelled to engage ın addition to his work as a 
teacher Sunday-school twice—viz , 9 45 A M. to 1030 AM,and 2 PM to 8315 pm 
To sit with children at service Monthly service, and ‘collect club-pence To 
superintend sweeping of the schools each mght, and lighting of fires in the winter 
To move the stools and desks each Fnday evening, and arrange rooms for the Sunday- 
school To re-arrange desks, ke , on Monday morning To attend on all occasions on 
which the room 1s let, see to the lighting, and be responsible for all breakages, &c To 
attend meetings of the Young Men’s Friendly Society. To subscribe to the same, and 


(until recently) to drill the boys’ brigade two evenings per week 
Payment for the above—nothing Cf “ Report on Compulsory Extraneous Duties,” 
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and you are an excellent teacher, but I want a professional 
organist,” * 

In fact, “it is not the best teacher who is sought, but the most 
willing slave,” the most supple instrument for executing the purposes 
of the clerical manager; and observers are driven to conclude that 
the schools exist not for education, but in order to provide the parish 
with “a man of all work ” at no cost to the parochial funds. 

It 1s impossible to exaggerate the muschievous effects of such 
arrangements on education and religion. It impoverishes the teaching 
and takes out of ıt the verve and spirit necessary to make it nourishing 
and developing. The teacher has httle or no rest, no time for that 
mental recuperation so essential for really good work. He is wearied, 
jaded, and irmtable, fails to control himself and his pupils, and 1s 
incapable of doing his best in the exacting work before him. Moreover, 
it 1s sure to be a less qualified teacher who will accept these conditions; 
one who will compensate for lack of drilled faculty by his cringeing supple- 
ness ; make up for his incurable dulness as a teacher “ by the frequency 
and regularity of his early communions ”; and atone for his ignorance 
of his proper work by the zest with which he harangues the dazed 
children on “Church doctrine” Worst of all, a premium ıs put 
upon hypocrisy, and the garb of religion 1s assumed “for a loaf of 
bread.” ` 

Thus the child’s education ıs sacrificed Probably he can recite 
his catechism and attend to his ritual, but he is not fitted for the 
work of life and must take a fifth or sixth place, where, had he been 
well drilled, he might have had a first. To the end of his days he 
suffers from the extraneous duties his teacher was compelled to per- 
form. And is it likely that the “ Church ” can gain by such pro- 
ceedings? Never!t She cannot but lose the respect and confidence 
of those who serve her; and, as the witness before us shows, she often 
falls into such peculation and maladmunistration of funds as bring pain 


* A teacher, replying to an advertisement, was asked, “ Do you throw the greatest 
zest into your religious instruction, and do you try to make those committed to you of 
a high tone and thoroughly imbued with Church teaching? What are your Church 
views? Enter perfectly, fully, and candidly into this Are you and your wife regula: 
and devout early communicants ? The letter 1s long ıt consists of forty-one lines, two 
are on education, and the rest on “Church teaching,” the Sunday services, and the like 
In another letter a cleric, engaging a schoolmaster, says “I hope you will be per- 
JSectly candid about your powers as an organist, and also about your Ohurch views,’ 
and again says, ‘‘ Are you and your wife regular and frequent early communicants ??’— 
(7 “Report on Compulsory Extraneous Duties “~~ 

+ The report I have quoted says “In Church of England schools it 1s resulting ın 
loss and damage to the Church Good teachers are avoiding these schools One of 
our correspondents writes ‘I have no extraneous work Although I am a Churchman 
I have avoided these schools all my life solely on account of extraneous duties’ 
Several of our correspondents state that if they are driven out of the Church schools 
and taught to detest the Church itself t will be on account of the inhuman way in 
which the clergymen have rendered their lives unbearable by compulsory extraneous 
wo1k, and by the brusque manner in which that work has been frequently imposed ’ 
Another teacher writes ‘I shall leave the dear old Church schools the first chance, 
and get a Board school situation ’” 
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to all true men and hinder the progress of genuine religion. Surely 
we may hope the new legislation will provide 

“That the appointment of any teacher employed m the school does 
not depend on the performance of, or the abstention from, any duties 
other than those in connection with the subjects named on the trme- 
table of the school, together with the instruction of pupil teachers.” 

Another change needed, demanded, and expected 1s a guarantee to 
the teachers of reasonable security of tenure. The House of Commons 
will surely insist that the office of a rural schoolmaster shall no 
longer be at the mercy of the parson. The teaching class are amongst 
the most influential and useful of England’s citizens, and it 1s a dis- 
credit to us anda serious hindrance to them, in their educational work, 
that whilst a workhouse master cannot be dismissed without the 
consent of the Local Government Board, any fractious clergyman may 
send a teacher adrift, and that teacher have no right or chance of 
appeal. 

The Schoolmaster has given more than fifty leading articles on this 
subject, and supplied the details of many typical cases illustrating 
the gravity of the evils suffered by the teachers from “improper 
and unjustifiable dismissals.” Mr. Roach and his wife were con- 
fessedly good teachers, but they were “dismissed” simply because 
Mr. Roach dared to inform the sanitary authorities of the fact that 
his pupils and his family were not supphed with proper water to 
drink, They were punished for discharging one of their primary 
duties to the children committed to their care. Three head teachers 
were ‘ dismissed ” because they felt themselves unable to continue 
arranging for “a concert” and courteously intimated it; and another 
is “ dismissed ” because he refuses to make a false entry on a Govern- 
ment return. 

In the Isle of Man the appointment and dismissal of teachers are 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education created by the 
Legislature. In New Zealand and Canada a certain measure of 
security of tenure is granted to teachers; but in England and Wales 
teachers are exposed to the enfeebling anxiety and abject servitude 
consequent upon the absence of reasonable guarantees against capri- 
cious and arbitrary dismissal, If this is not remedied in the proposals 
of the new Bill, then we will hope the Right Hon. Mr. Acland will 
be able to carry an amendment granting to those engaged in the 
primary education of the country this necessary boon 

Tt is as painful as it is significant that some of the saddest disclo- 
sures made concerning denominational schools relate to finances In a 
paper on school accounts read at the Conference of the National 
Union of Teachers, the author says: “There are scores of cases in 
which the whole of the expenses of lighting, cleaning, and heating 
schoolrooms for the purposes of Church services are defrayed out of 
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his church. We need to be safeguarded against all possibility of fraud, 
by associating with the manager in all financial matte. , at least five 
or six other managers, some of them, if not all, elected as the repre- 
sentatives of those who provide the money ‘Then the audit of 
accounts would not be left to her Majesty’s Inspector of Teaching; 
but, as in the Board schools, to the official of the Local Government 
Board, with proper publicity and due notice to the ratepayers, and 
with every care that misappropriation of moneys or falsifying of 
accounts should be found out and punished. 

Only by the introduction of this element of popular control will 
the State give the necessary freedom to the teachers and protect their 
civil and religious liberty. Only thus will it be possible to advance 
the standard of teaching in keeping with the actual needs of the age; 
only thus will Parhament remedy the admitted and intolerable “ griev- 
ance ” in 8000 parishes, ın which the children of Free Churchmen are 
compelled to go to schools, in whose management their parents have no 
share, from whose teaching-staff they are excluded, and who must 
hear from the very teachers their fathers help to pay, that their father’s 
« Church” isno “Church ” at all, their father’s minister is not “ autho- 
rised to preach,” and that they themselves cannot go to heaven because 
they have not been baptized. If persons wish to say such things, at 
their own expense they are free enough to say and teach; but to be 
paid out of the State taxes to talk after that fashion to the children 
of the State is only possible where legislation is based on injustice, 
religion 1s confounded with opinion, and barbarism has not been dis- 
placed by Christian civilisation. 

JOHN CLIFFORD. 
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the school fund” The duties of clerk and choir-master, the wages 
of the sexton, the repairs of the rectory and church are frequently 
paid for out of funds which ought to be devoted solely to educational 
work; and after citing a case showing a perfect mastery of the art 
of “cooking accounts,” he says “Itis hardly possible to conceive of 
a more glaring piece of jobbery; and yet this is only one case out of 
many thousands. Moreover, spurious vouchers are manufactured, the 
offertory ıs fictitiously mcreased, and all kinds of peculation indulged 
in at the cost of the taxpayers of the country, If the Bishop of 
London, instead of trying to deprive the Board schools of their popular 
and representative character, and asking that ther “ precepts” shall 
be revised by an external authority, would look into the accounts of 
the frauds perpetrated ın the denominational schools, and arrange that 
their funds shall be subjected to a public and Government audit, as 
those of the Board schools are, both education and religion would be 
better served, and some money would be saved to the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

The fact 1s, Anglican schools are practically under a “ one man 
management.” The teachers are chosen by the clergy, and can 
be dismissed by them, and the schools are worked, from first to last, . 
as part of the “Church,” and for the sake of the Church and its 
objects and purposes. It 1s “the Church” first and “the Church” 
last, And the evidence is overwhelming that, as Matthew Arnold 
said, “ we shall never have a good system of education so long as the 
manufacturer, and the parson, and the squire can talk about ‘my 
school.” Popular control, real not illusory, 1s necessary m the 
interests of education, of rehgion, and of ‘the Church” itself, 
Cardinal Manning admitted that “where public money ıs received 
there must be public audit, inspection, and a share in management ; ” 
and as that audit should be full and efficient, and the inspection 
thorough, so the popular management ought to be genuine and 
not shadowy, representative and not a thinly disguised clerical 
nomination. No apparent concession of popular power will meet 
the exigencies of the situation. No central control will suffice. The 
government must be representative and not clerical, and embrace 
several persons, and not be left to one Let the clergy have all the 
power to which they are entitled by character and training and social 


influence, but exclusive clerical domination 1s not consistent with the 
public fi 
nd 
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NUSUAL interest has been felt and displayed during the past 
four months in entangled questions of foreign policy by the 
average Hnglishman, despite his slender acquaintance with geography 
and his limited ability to master the outlandish names of persons and 
places with which he is so ruthlessly confronted at the outset. As a 
symptom, this curiosity 1s somewhat ominous; but as a safeguard it 
is to be encouraged rather than checked. A healthy or a happy 
individual, no doubt, is seldom keenly conscious of his vigorous state 
of body or his blissful frame of mind. It is only when pain or desire 
has made itself felt that he centres his attention upon either. But 
the next best thing to the fruition of these boons 1s a longing and 
striving to obtain them In hke manner, permanent peace 1s the 
ardent desire of the British people, who during the past twelve- 
months or less have been threatened with no fewer than eight different 
wars. Hence their nervous anxiety. But, independently of recent 
events, fot many years past-—roughly speaking, ever since the Crimean 
War—the foreign policy of this country has, to put it mildly, been 
open to criticism It has been characterised by a trait common to it 
with Russian pictorial arf: excellency of each little detail combined 
with dismal failure of the ensemble. But as the friends of each 
Government in power, who, roughly speaking, number about one-half 
the population, are harmless people who take short views and aro 
only too happy to have something to point to, mispronounce and feel 
proud of, each Cabinet plays its part, receives its meed of applause, 
and vanishes Thus we have the satisfaction of knowmg that we 
worsted Russia in the Crimea, but the chagrin of admitting that that 
war was a fatal mistake. For along time we were amused by the 
thought that, later on, we skilfully out-mancenvred the Muscovite 
VOL, LXIX. 2 H 
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at the Conference of Berlin; but we relish it less now that it has 
become painfully clear that we still more completely overreached our- 
selves by playing for our opponents far more successfully than they 
could have been trusted to play for themselves. We played hard and 
successfully for Germany’s friendship, from which we drew comfort 
for Russia’s coldness, and, having paid for the boon with unappre- 
ciated concessions in Africa and Hurope, received as net profit a mere 
scrap of paper, and even that 1s said to be less a promise than a threat 
—the threat embodied in the Kaiser’s famous telegram. We next 
received and reciprocated friendly advances from Italy, who was to be 
our powerful ally against France and Russia in the Mediterranean ; 
yet looked listlessly on while she squandered her vital energies ın the 
highlands of Abyssinia, and thus forced us to take up the offensive in 
Africa at a most critical moment, when it seemed most important 
that sleeping dogs should be allowed to lie undisturbed. We placed 
our trust i China as a bulwark of the Far East, our present prophets 
and guides assuring us in ponderous volumes of now forgotten lore 
that we could look forward with confidence to that Power as our 
future and formidable ally against- Russia They were utterly mis- 
taken , which is the imevitable lot of prophets, and therefore of no 
consequence ; but it would have entailed very grave consequences to 
the Empire had we not discovered the error in time. Again, we 
humoured Russia and treated her to a feast such as that which the 
fox is fabled to have set before the crane, and when her turn came to 
invite us to a banquet, å la Turque, she dealt with us as the crane is 
said to have treated the fox. We next tried our hand upon France, 
gracefully and generously giving her her wilful way m Siam, only, 
however, to find that her appetite was whetted with eating, and that 
she immediately began to hunger after the flesh-pots of Egypt. In 
a word, each and every one of our little moves was admirable in its 
way and by itself, and was received with deafening plandits by the 
governmental claque and hisses by the Opposition gang; but the 
upshot of them all ıs that we have been checkmated and ‘have lost 
the game. 

It is no wonder, then, that mere outsiders who are unsophisticated 
enough to judge of the player’s skill by the net results of the game 
should feel somewhat nervous about our foreign policy. Many hold 
now that England, having hitherto steadily lost by her attempts at 
partnership and friendship, should henceforth take up a position of 
isolation, splendid or squalid And the idea was encouraged in words 
by certain spokesmen of the Government before they contradicted it 
by their acts. Popular interest will not, perhaps, succeed in throwing 
much light upon a subject which by its very nature courts the dark- 
ness , but indirectly it may be productive of good. In this connection, 
‘ more than any other, men may mean more than measures, or less, as 
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the case may be; and it is the popular wish that ours should mean 
more. Problems of international policy will always remain the study 
of the very few; but those few, at least, should be men of decision of 
character and sound judgment, and should be possessed of accurate 
knowledge of the questions with which they are called upon to deal. 
It is no longer considered enough that they should be merely “superior 
persons ” in the fashionable sense of the words, perfumed exquisites,’ 
who confound the diplomatic drawl of drawing-rooms with the spon- 
taneous flow of genuine eloquence, and the complacent introspection 
of a West-end Narcissus with a laborious research of a veritable 
statesman. It is doubtless impossible to carry on the foreign policy 
of the country by means of journalism, but equally so to attempt it 
by means of legerdemain. People are asking—-and the demand can 
hardly be termed exorbitant — that our officials, permanent and 
periodical, should know at least as much about foreign politics, and 
consequently about foreign countries, languages, and peoples, as an 
attorney-general is expected to know about law, or an admiral of the 
fleet about navigation. 

The late Premier, in the course of a clever speech at the National 
Liberal Club, wittily commented on the paucity of Cabinet Councils 
in the present Government, in spite of the grave crises through which 
the country has been lately passing, and of the unheeded traditions of 
the Constitution. As a piece of speculative criticism the point raised 
was interesting ; as a remedy for alleged abuses, or a safeguard against 
future mistakes, ıt is worse than useless. For if the strength of a 
chain be equal to that of 1ts weakest links, the wisdom and energy of 
a Government are no greater than those of its leading spirit, and 
Lord Rosebery has had ample proof of this during his late tenure of 
office. The confidence felt—-and reasonably felt—in the late Liberal 
Cabinet in the work of piloting the ship of State under circumstances 
of unusual difficulty, was based upon the political reputation of the 
Prime Minister himself, and was so firmly rooted that even his retire- 
ment from the Foreign Office in favour of Lord Kimberley was unable 
to shake ıt. The British Cabinet ıs seldom more than a gathermg of 
the dry bones of a dozen skeletons, into whom one political Ezekiel 
unequally diffuses his own spirit; and it is refreshing to find this fact 
at last officially recognised by the singular pg 
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Russia, or to thwart a seemingly mischievous line of policy struck out 
by France or Germany, is far less reasonable than the sutorian art 
criticism unwisely invited by an eminent antiquity painter, and 
Suddenly silenced by his unsolicited advice, ne sutor ultra crepidam 

A Parliamentary reputation is not necessarily a qualification for the 
Foreign Office. Three weeks have not elapsed since one of our well- 
known legislators, who, in the course of his modest but laborious 
career, may reasonably hope to hold almost any one of the offices 
mentioned above, was in doubt whether Brussels was in Holland or 
Belgium, and, conscious of his ignorance, manfully penned a note 
to a better informed colleague, an erudite ex-Minister, requesting him 
to grapple with and solve this geographical problem. Fancy this 
modest but untutored statesman called upon to tender his advice as 
to the practical conclusions to be drawn by “ her Majesty’s Ministers ” 
from the defeat at Abbacarima or from the extension of the Russian 
railway to T’sitakbar! Ministers of this calibre might readily be 
induced to acquiesce in an invasion of Saskatchewan or Athabasca by 
British troops in the hope of checkmating the Chinese, or in the con- 
clusion of an offensive and defensive treaty with Siberia against 
Russia, in case of a war breaking out between the Tsardom and 
China. 

But whatever the remedy, the evil seems to many writ large in the 
results of our foreign policy for nearly half a century, and now that 
events are becoming more and more critical, people are growing 
morbidly nervous. ‘They are tormented by doubts whether the states- 
man who vainly expected wonders from China, unwisely pooh-poohed 
Japan, foolishly relied upon Italy’s power to conquer and hold Abyssinia, 
emphatically denied Russia’s intention to encroach upon Mandchorna, 
and weakened their case against Venezuela, are yet capable of coping 
with the difficulties of the situation created by Italy’s recent fall from 
the rank of first-class Powers. 

We lack the data for a complete discussion, much less a satis- 
factory solution, of this interesting question, and it would argue 
Beeotian simplicity to expect them from the Government, Still one 
would like 1f not to know the plan, at least to be sure that there is 
some Plan underlying our foreign policy. Many things seem to 
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existed in the past? The answer after the death of the late Tsar 
was in the affirmative, and the reasons urged in favour of this change 
of front conclusive, But if that were so—and until a few short 
weeks ago ıt certainly seemed so—it would have been Germany’s 
interest to thwart a policy tending to establish an Anglo-Russian 
alliance. The most efficacious method of dome this would be to 
persuade our ambassador at Berlin that the present isan acceptable 
time for the extension of the Egyptian frontier southwards, and to 
assure him that our colonial policy in South Africa, and our diplomacy 
generally, far from suffering from Germany by this course of action, 
would benefit thereby. This would be Germany’s policy, simply, 
because it would tend to embroil us with France and Russia; not, 
so much because of the line of action itself, as by reason of the dime 
and the circumstances in which ıt was pursued—viz, immediately 
after the Italian disaster at Adowa and the weakening of the Triple 
Alliance; and 1t would be our interest to resist the temptation, 
however attractive; for even if our Government were not desirous of 
coming to a positive understanding with France and Russia, it could 
not possibly be in favour of a misunderstanding with these countries. 
Yet our Foreign Office seems to have done the exact opposite of 
that which, on this or any reasonable supposition, it should have 
done ; and the consequence is that the French and Russian press, 
which were quiet for a time, are again on the warpath, and the Triple 
Alliance needs no longer fear a rapprochement between the British 
nation and the Republic. Then the policy of the Unionist Govern- 
ment was really to steer for the Triple Alliance and making common 
cause with the Powers that compose that League? Apparently not ; 
on reflection it will be found that that theory will not bear criticism. 
For years past, ever since the parting of the ways at Alexandria, 
no British Government, Liberal or Conservative, has displayed such 
tender consideration and genuine sympathy for French susceptibilities 
as the present; and owing to the circumstance that the Bourgeois 
Government 1s truly popular and democratic, that fnendly feeling has 
of late been to some extent reciprocated. But it was a good deal more 
than a mere friendly feeling, on our part at least. The chances of an 
alliance were discussed on both sides of the Channel, and were con- 
siderably mncreased by beeeression to the Repu 
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deceived; for having paid a very heavy price to conciliate France, 
we immediately after—so 1b sesgfns—risk even still more to offend 
and embitter her. 

What then is the conclugion ? That the Foreign Office was anxious 
to come to an understanding with France, but, for reasons political or 
dynastic, suddenly -¥eered around and made for the Triple Alliance, 
where 16 has now found a port of safety. 

This theory, however, seems just as untenable as any of the fore- 
going, if we are to take seriously the assurances given to the House 
sf Commons by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Curzon to the effect that no 
alliance has as yet been concluded and no agreement come to with 
ny foreign Power whatever What, then, ıs the policy of the 

Government ? Apparently “‘ splendid ” isolation. But a little reflec- 
-tion suffices to show that this, too, is umpossible. Not only does the 
supposition not tally with the sudden and hearty support given to our 
Dongola expedition by the Powers of the Triple Allhance—so sudden, 
indeed, that the German press had not yet concluded its anti-English 
campaign when the German Government was already hand in glove with 
our own—but 16 would mean the definite abandonment of our interests 
and the waiving of our nghts in Europe; and this, Mr. Goschen 
assured us, was not the intention of the Cabinet. We still possess 
-interests on the Continent, and circumstances might yet oblige us to 
safeguard them by force 

Now, the only interests that Mr. Goschen can have had in mind are 
those involved in the maintenance of the status quo in the Mediter- 
‘ranean, and the only Power that could be tempted to encroach upon 
‘these is France. And as France, for military purposes, is no more 
-alone than Austria, what it comes to is that Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
«contemplates the possibility of our having to defend the Mediterranean 
littoral against Tsardom and the Republic combined, with Italy for our 
ally, And as Italy is not isolated, this 1s merely a roundabout way 
of saying that England has gone over to the Triple Alliance 

No sane person will believe that this has been the deliberate 
intention of the present Government for any length of time. The 
description of their policy by the offensive word “mad ” used by Mr 
John Morley, in his speech in the House of Commons on 20th March, 
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Siam were still outstanding, would sign away the best part of that 
rich territory to the people who now grudge £500,000 of Egyptian 
money, to be employed in Egypt’s defence, just to spite us? Would 
he have done 1t a few months ago, if he had been then steering the 
ship of State towards the Triple Alliance? Again, had he been 
minded to jom the Central Powers, would he have allowed the European 
‘concert ’’ to serenade Abdul Hamid the “ clement ”—as his courtiers 
call him-—to the bass accompaniment of the groans of a martyred 
people, and thus to drown the voice of England and humanity? To 
ask these questions is to answer them. The Government’s resolve to 
throw in the lot of the Empire with that of the Central Powers of 
Hurope ıs obviously of rapid growth and of very recent date. It 
certainly did not spring from any popular movement in the country. 
Nothing, indeed, is less popular than the Triple Alliance here or on 
the Continent——outside of Germany It is regarded as a sort of holy 
and dynastic League of Crowned Heads representing Divine Right, 
political Christianity, and undiluted militarism, leagued together to 
defend downtrodden peoples against Buddha and other inaccessible 
enemies Whether, our advances having been rejected ungraciously 
by France and Russia, the impulse to make arrangements with the 
group of Powers proceeded from within or without, whether it was 
the outcome of supercabinetic influences, as on the Continent, or of the 
domination of some one strong mind within, is a question of no real 
importance The main consideration is that this impulse was actually 
given and led to the wished for results. 

After the long interview between the Kaiser and Sir Frank 
Lascelles on the morrow of the battle of Adowa, after Mr. Chamberlain’s 
frank speech on the 20th March, after the remarkably prompt co-opera- 
tion of the Powers of the Triple Alliance in the matter of the Dongola 
expedition, after Italy’s vote of thanks to Great Britain, the honorary 
coloneley conferred upon the Emperor of Austria, and the deliberate 
use of the words “ staunch allies,” as applied in the House of Commons 
to the Italians—to say nothing of numerous other equally unmustak- 
able signs and symbols—few people will doubt that our Government 
has at last crossed the Rubicon that separated them from Rome and the 
Triple Alliance. And there are no reasonable grounds for doubt. Those 
who are of a more sceptical turn of mind may still, perhaps, urge on 
the one hand that no British Government would venture to hamper 
its freedom of action by a written agreement, and that we have 
Mr. Curzon’s word for it that no such alliance has been drawn 
up, and, on the other, that nothing short of our formal adherence 
to the League would relieve us of the drawbacks of isolation. But 
these objections are useful only to the Minister or his understudy 
in the Commons: they are half-truths which serve to close the 
mouths of politicians suffering from conversational catarrh at question 
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time. What need is there of a formal agreement which would cer- 
tainly embarrass and might possibly compromise our Government, 
whose word 1s quite as good as a bond? The Triple Alliance is sub- 
scribed to for about the same period of time for which the present 
Unionist Cabinet would, in the ordinary course of things, continue im: 
office. But the course of things is not precisely ordinary just now, 
and the Unionist party may confidently rely at least upon a second’ 
term of office, if not a third. The need of a formal deed, therefore, 
is obviated And, in any case, the arrangement must have come as a 
godsend to both parties to ıt Whatever indulgent friends may say to 
the contrary, the Triple Alliance was hit hard by the Abyssinian 
Negus. It still retained its name, but had considerably changed its 
character. Of course, nothing 1s so plastic as figures, and a skilful 
statistical juggler would easly make them prove that Italy was as 
strong after the series of defeats that culminated in the disaster of 
Abbacarima or Adowa as before 

And it is quite true that the Italian forces in Africa did not exceed 
70,000 men all told; that their standing army at home amounts to 
about 230,000, and that in war time Italy is courteously believed to 
be able to put, roughly speaking, a million and a half in the field, 
to say nothing of her territorial militia, which 1s estimated at another 
million. It is natural, therefore, that her losses in Abyssinia should 
have been compared to what a Parliamentary orator once déscribed as. 
a flea-bite in the ocean. But for all that, Italy was seriously weakened, 
as a strong and vigorous man might be who has suddenly had a 
paralytic stroke. From a military point of view the loss cannot be 
gauged merely by adding up the number of slain and wounded. 
The loss of prestige and other wnponderabilia must also be taken into: 
account. The army of a civilising Power claiming to rank with the 
mightiest on the globe, 1s driven like a flock of sheep by a horde of 
greasy savages with a leaning towards bloodshed, cruelty, and Christi- 
anity; and that great Power is forced to take its whipping meekly, 
to give up all its ambitious plans and projects, and sue for peace. 
These are the hard facts. The paper facts deal with millions of troops, 
inexhaustible stores of war, an indomitable and martial spirit, &c. 
But the latter are untrastworthy or “subjective.” Italian soldiers 
are brave enough, as soldiers go, but their best friends admit that 
they are insufficiently fed, badly disciplined, and lacking ın that spirit 
of enthusiasm for which no amount of ammunition can compensate. 
They fought heroically for their lives at Adowa, or Abbacarima, but,. 
on the whole, they have a strong prejudice against risking them at all. 
When reinforcements were called up in the middle of March, the 
ground seemed to have opened and swallowed the recruits, Five 
hundred deserters escaped to Bozen in Austria; in twenty-four hours 
180 fled to Bavaria; every day and every night brought runaway 
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warriors, many of them dressed in full regimentals, to Tyrol, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and France. That may or may not be a healthy human 
spirit; but it is not precisely the elixir that transforms rough human 
materials into disciplined armies. 

Then comes the financial aspect of the matter, which it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon. For itis even more disastrous than the 
military. But at least it can be more speedily remedied. For these 
wounds there is balm in England, and there are physicians there. 
The difficulty was to interest them; for without that, but a very 
short space of time separated Italy from financial ruin, and perhaps 
from something comparatively worse. For, after all, the Italian people 
care little about the Triple Alliance, and such attention as they give 
it ın the short intervals of their sufferings is decidedly unfavourable. 
The course of action it implies may, from the almost inaccessible 
point of view of “ higher politics,” be extremely salutary; but it 
originated ın a palace, and it appeals but faintly to the inmates of 
hovels. It has ever gone hand in hand with increasing, grinding, and 
unproductive taxation; with the epidemic emigration fever; with the 
total disappearance of the large class of the lowest self-supporting 
layer of society It has likewise been characterised—and not in Italy 
only—by the rapid decay of Parliamentarism, which, whether a 
blessing or a curse, 1s lamented by the people, who deem it a vast 
machine for the crushing out of all abuses Now, there were ominous 
signs ın Italian hospitals, prisons, and churchyards lately that the 
Triple Allance and all its works ran the risk of being swept away 
by a high democratic wave. And the dynasty had identified itself 
with the Triple Alliance 

But the change wrought by the rout of the Italians in Abyssima 
in the power of that League of Peace for good or evil 1s too evident 
to need formal proof. It can be reduced to a simple sum in the rule 
of three If Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy—-when Italy was 
vigorous and solyent—-were just strong enough to balance an unpre- 
pared Russia and France, what is the relation of the Alhance of the 
three first-named Powers—lItaly being disorganised and practically 
insolvent—to Russia, France, Turkey, and all the Balkan Peninsula, 
with the sohtary exception of Roumania? ‘The reply is obvious. 
The one league had lost considerably, the other had gained still more 
considerably in strength. The balance was disturbed, and England 
alone, casting’ her weight into the lighter of the scales, was in æ 
position to restore equilibrium. 

It was then that Germany, recognismg that the psychological 
moment had come, put the diplomatic wheels ın motion; and she 
has not had long to wait for results, It was done so deftly that it 
seems to many even now that the soreness caused by the Kaiser’s 
telegram still subsists, and that we have made friends with Italy 
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alone while keeping our backs severely turned upon her two allies, 
The German press was ‘still grumbling at British selfishness, just to 
keep up appearances, after the Triple Alliance had taken our side, 
but whether we speak henceforward of the Triple or the Quadruple 
Alliance, it is pretty certain that the dream of an Anglo-Russian or 
of an Anglo-Franco-Russian League 1s, for the time being, at 
an end. 

Speaking theoretically, and with his fancy untrammelled by the 
unpalatable, but solid, facts that confront the practical statesman, the 
outsider who should consider the subject from the standpoint of 
England’s peace and prosperity would feel naturally disposed to 
advocate an alliance, or agreement, with Russia and France. With 
the latter country we have no commercial rivalry to speak of ; with 
the former no clashing of vital political interests. A league of these 
three Powers might impose permanent peace upon all Huropean 
nations and give the work of civilisation many another fruitful impetus. 
And the feeling in favour of this combination was not only strong in 
England, but was still rapidly growing We had gracefully allowed 
France to win the game of chess played on the Siamese board, and, 
saving and excepting the Egyptian skeleton or mummy in the cup- 
board, were on more friendly terms with that country since M, 
Bourgeois came into office than at any time during the existence of 
the Third Republic 

With Russia also we were feeling our way gradually, and seeing 
it too—in a glass darkly perhaps, but still trying to believe much that 
we heard, and hoping that she would forgive or help our unbelief, 
Had ıt not been for the Christian Armenians and the Heathen Chinee, 
our relations with the Tsardom would have proved as smooth as 
our dealings with France, provided that the Egyptian question were 
left out. But the Russian as well as the French press employed 
every conceivable method to fan the flame of jealousy, distrust, and 
hatred between the two peoples Facts might have supplied them 
with ways and means in abundance; but they largely patronised 
fiction as well; and Russian newspapers, having primed their readers 
with dreadful stories of Anglo-African brigandage, gravely explained 
the delay of the steamer in which Mr. Cecil Rhodes was coming to 
England by statements regarding the ex-Premier which were not 
only transparently and ludicrously false, but within a measurable 
distance of libel, This attitude, which these “ facts” pre-suppose, 
is to be regretted if a friendly understanding between England and 
Russia is in truth desirable, There was sure to be friction enough 
in the ordinary course of things without going to work to produce it 
artificially 

In the Far Hast, for instance, difficulties haye been brewing since 
the treaty of Shimonoseki, and the caldron is not of English make, 
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China is a vast and fertile country, and it will not long remain the 
property of the Chinaman. Bland and wily as he looks, he is 
doomed to be “ protected” out of it The only question is as to the 
number of his heirs and the distribution of his property. This topic 
may not crop up in an urgent form to-day or to-morrow ; but 1t lies well 
within the sphere of practical politics; and our Ministers are said to 
have found Russia’s views somewhat one-sided. Her official informa- 
tion 1s also complaimed of as defective; our professional politicans, at 
least have found it so. For instance, sometime in February, if I 
remember aright, a question was asked and replied to, but not answered, 
in the House of Commons, about the New Sibenan Railway. Mr. 
Curzon characterised as unfounded the rumour that Russia had 
obtained from China by treaty the right of carrying her railway line 
from Nertshinsk to Vladivostok wd Tsitakhar in Mandshooria. Mr. 
Curzon was perfectly right. The rumour was false, absolutely false. 
Russia had neither sought nor obtained any such nght, nor did she 
meed it. What is true is this. Some French engineers have received 
a concession from China for the construction of the Mandshoortan line ; 
they have no better investment, domestic or colonial, for their money 
than in Mandshooria, but that of course has nothing to do with the 
Russian Government, which is not the keeper of engineers, and cannot 
be made answerable for their dogs, They will be financed by the 
bank lately founded with French and Russian money; hut that again 
is another story, and in politics there should be no digression. There 
is no jealousy between France and Russia on the subject; and arrange- 
ments will be made for the issue of through tickets ‘á Tsitsikhar. 

But be these rumours false or true, the fact remains that England’s 
advances to Russia—and we did make advances--were met with 
a ‘cold shoulder” And the Russian press was delighted thereat. 
The Novoye Vremya asked, but a few days ago, whether England 
would ın future foolishly flatter herself that her friendship was sought 
after or even regarded as desirable by any great Huropean Power. 
This was a puerile remark, and had better be left unsaid. To 
have to réject any nation’s offer of friendship, is an act so ungracious 
in itself—however indispensable it may be—that it needs no further 
sting 

' In spite of this animus on the part of the Russian—as also of the 
French——press, the popular feeling in England is strongly in favour 
of a friendly understanding with both these countries. This is the 
first aim and object of what Mr. Chamberlain would term ideal 
politics, And the people of Great Britain would not grudge large 
concessions, such as those that facilitated the Siamese convention, for 
the purpose of cementing a friendship which seems so natural that it 
ought to grow of itself. The advantages of this alliance not only to the 
Powers concerned, but to all Europe, are so obvious that it is needless 
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to enlarge upon them. It would be essentially a union of peace. And 
it is difficult to discard the notion that the late Tsar, Alexander ILI., 
were he a living witness of the recent political changes, would have 
not merely approved the scheme, but have promptly carried it out. 
And Alexander III was a man whose word was as good as a formal 
treaty. 

But ideal politics are for the theorist The statesman must deal 
with hard facts, and, unfortunately, he cannot often create any. He 
may contrive to make bricks without straw, but not without any 
material Unfortunately, these are truisms which a party politician 
seldom retains in his memory beyond the term during which his party 
18 in power It is thus that Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 1s accused— 
unpheitly rather than in set terms *—-of having undone the work of 
his own and of the Liberal Government, which successfully cleared the 
ground for an understanding with France 

But regarding the question from a less obtuse angle of vision than 
that of the political partisan, it is difficult not to see that the agree- 
ment come to with the Triple Alliance and the consequent advance 
upon Akasheh or Dongola, was the very best possible move under the 
circumstances, which were not of our own creating. It ıs all very 
well to yearn and strive for an alliance with France and Russia But 
a frank offer of friendship is one thing, and self-humiliation 1s another. 
Great Britain is not yet reduced to the rôle of St. Elizabeth. It was 
impossible to go on indefinitely making concessions and pocketing 
slights Russia ,who once offered to dissect Turkey and ‘‘ go halves” 
with England, feels that she can now dispense with our goodwill 
there, and with France and Germany at her back, would gladly go and 
do likewise ın the Far East Apparently the only favour we are still 
capable of domg her ıs an indirect one—quitting the Mediterranean 
and making place for the combined fleets which defend the Right 
Divine and the Rights of Man: the negation of democracy and the 
glorious right of revolution. France, too, has little more to ask of us, 
except the evacuation of Egypt and the abandonment of Italy. 

Were we, are we, prepared to comply with these demands and then 
to listen with sweet humility to the goading remarks of the Russian 
and French press upon British cowardice and the necessity of compelling 
John Bull further to disgorge his ill-gotten goods? Is Egypt really 
to be left to its own devices ın any sense different from that in which 
India, when duly trained in the way she should go, will be permitted 


* From a purely party point of view 1b 1s astonishing what a weak attack was made 
on the Government by Mr Morley and his friends on March 20. Mr Morley’s heavy 
guns aimed at the evacuation of Egypt, which, whatever may be urged in favour of 
1t on abstract grounds, 1s entirely outside the sphere of practical polities ‘This wags 
felt by the rank and file of the Opposition, who lost themselves ın matters of mere 
detail The force of the Liberal attack, if 1b had any, lay in emphasising the sudden 
change of front effected by the Government in Europe, and depicting the probable 
consequences of that momentous move 
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to stand and move alone? Is there one Englishman in ten, nay in 
a hundred, who, unaffected by the bias of party considerations, really 
in his heart of hearts disapproves of the spirit of the manly speech 
made by Mr. Chamberlain on March 20? We cannot, of course, 
expect a statesman to lay down the principle that Egypt is not to be 
evacuated, Diplomatic, no less than legal, fiction has a recognised 
status in modern society and is entitled to formal respect. But it is 
idle to blink the fact that the feeling of the nation is strongly opposed 
to the policy of “scuttle,” and that the evacuation of Egypt as of 
India will in future be relegated to the sphera of ideal politics. 

It would be our obvious interest to remain in Egypt, if it were 
not our sacred duty. The few politicians who entertain religious 
or moral scruples on that score, would do well to draw a practical 
lesson from the Armenian massacres, and the conscientious objections 
which even Christian Powers may occasionally feel to put an end 
to nameless barbarities. If we ever leave Egypt, we deliver up 
the country to a race whose instincts may at any time prove stronger 
than their training; and it may then be too late to stop wanton 
bloodshed and to prevent nameless crime. During the reign of 
Tsar Nicholas I., all England would have cried out against the 
injustice of “vivisecting” Turkey and taking, say Armenia, as our 
share of the spoils. But in the reign of Tsar Nicholas II English 
men and women endowed with the most tender consciences would 
have willingly sacrificed much if we could only have seized and saved 
Armenia from the Turks. They would have got over the difficulty 
of the apparent injustice. Even Christian Powers differ widely one 
from another; and in politics, as in private life, if you wish a thing 
done well, you had better do it yourself. As long as we remain in 
Heypt, we can safely undertake to safeguard it from horrors analogous 
to those which set the Christians of Europe aghast in Armenia. 
And that alone is a boon for which Christian Europe might feel 
grateful. 

The argument drawn from our obligations to the Egyptians has 
been so often developed that it needs no special emphasis here, 

After ethical considerations of this kind, it sounds somewhat sordid 
and selfish to lay stress upon mere political interests. But life as well 
as politics has a real no less than an ideal side, and like that of the 
moon it is the former that is always turned towardsus Every Power in 
the struggle for national and political existence, indefatigably seeks its 
own good and the goods of its weaker rivals and neighbours. Germany 
loses no opportunity of improving the shining hour in Europe and in 
Africa. France can be kept in good humour only by concessions and 
promises of concessions. Italy's statesmen, finding no colonial pro- 
perty unclaimed, took a leaf from the book of brigands, and attacked 
the Abyssiniians ; and now Russia has virtually seized upon Turkey, and 
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is hastening to bring up China and Corea by hand. Whatever the 
future distribution of Turkey may be, it 1s quite clear that we are to 
have no share of the spoil; and it is equally clear that England would 
make a better and a more unselfish use of it than any Power in Europe. 
This may sound pharisaical, but it is absolutely true, and it would be 
mere hypocrisy to deny it. Seeing then thet all other Governments 
are looking after the interests of their peoples, even when those 
interests directly clash with the demands of equity and the exigencies 
of humanity, is there any conceivable reason why we should do other- 
wise when our interests happen to harmonise with the cause of justice 
and civilisation? Ifthe greed and selfishness of other nations deprive 
England of her share in Turkish territory, ıt would be rank madness 
on her part to approve their conduct and to second it by giving up 
that which she already possesses This proposition, in its present 
form, 1s not perhaps in keeping with the strict demands of mter- 
national comity. But our diplomatists, let us hope, will succeed, at 
least, ın finding a suitable formula in which to embody it. We are 
in Egypt: that is the hard fact. We shall evacuate ıb when, in the 
opinion of our statesmen, we can do so with propriety. Such is the 
theory. The one belongs to practical, the other to ideal politics. 
Now, if this be so, we had no alternative but to throw ın our lot 
with Italy and the Triple Alliance, after the disastrous engagements 
at Ambi Aladgi, Makalleh, and Abbacarima. It would have been still 
better had our statesmen foreseen these reverses two years ago (as 
everybody on the continent foresaw them, including General Baratieri 
himself on the eve of his departure for Erythrea), and dissuaded Italy 
from a line of action which ıb 1s impossible to believe that Crispi,” 
who carried it out, approved. But whoever may be responsible for 
these criminal blunders, the fact will not be called in question, that 
they threatened to incapacitate Italy from further participation, on 
equal terms, in the Triple Alliance, This was proclaimed by Prince 
Bismarck’s organ, the Hamburger Nachrichten, and was implied by 
the Austrian Neue Freie Presse, and various papers of the two Teutonic 
Powers And Italy, detached from the Triple Alliance, would have 
been forced to gravitate to France. There would have been no alter- 
native. The practical outcome would have assumed the shape and 
form of a Franco-Russo-Italian alliance, which must have been followed 
sooner or later by our retirement from the Mediterranean and the 
evacuation of Egypt If the Dongola Expedition therefore has not 
proved very helpful to the Italians at Kassala and in Africa generally, 
it has reinstated them in the eyes of Europe, which is of more 
* This conviction, based upon the well-known fact that King Humbert is to a great 
extent his own foreign secretary, as upon Signor Cmspi’s repeated video meliora pro- 
boque, detervora sequor, and the sudden change that has taken place in the political 


situation since Rudini’s accession to office, make ıt probable that Cavour's greatest 
successor has not yet retired for good into private life 
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importance still. Italy will nob lose her status as sixth great Power 
yet, and bankruptcy will be staved off somewhat longer. We are 
committed to Egypt and the Mediterranean and to everything else 
which that necessarily implies. And that is satisfactory. 

But the one great objection to the Triple or Quadruple Alliance 
remains. Tıme is working hard against it. The even balance is bound 
to be upset again by the mere laws of Nature, to say nothing of the 
endeavours of men. Contemporary statesmen can hardly be expected 
to take long views of things; they must do the best under the cir- 
cumstances, and, like Micawber, wait for something to turn up, and 
render their efforts successful. The Triple Alliance, as it will still 
continue to be called, has been described as a league of peace based 
on a defence of the status quo. But, as our best military authorities in 
Egypt tell us, defence to be effective must sometimes become attack. 
Whether such 1s the case as between the F'ranco-Russian and the Central 
European group of Powers is a complicated question. But if ıt be 
so, the nations composing the Triple Alliance would never venture to 
carry out an aggressive policy of the kind. It is almost impossible 
to picture to one’s mind’s eye Germany, with any number of allies, 
declaring war upon Russia, who has time, and practically eternity, to 
recover from her wounds, and take revenge upon her neighbour. And 
if that be so; if Time and Nature are on Russia's side, and if, over 
and above this advantage, which might for a time be counteracted, 
she can choose her own opportunity, safe from attack, it is as clear as 
a sum in addition that the Italo-Teutonic Alliance 1s but a temporary 
makeshift—from the standpoint of ideal politics. Any port in a 
storm is the maxim of the practical statesman. 

But if there be some feats which, however natural and even neces- 
sary they may appear, the Triple Alliance cannot, by its very nature, 
hope to undertake, there are others, well within the range of practical 
politics, which it might advantageously for its members seek to accom- 
plish. One of these, which would prove at the same time a trust- 
worthy test of Germany’s readiness to promote the real interests of 
the Alhance, is solidarity in the Far Hast. If the Triple or Quadruple 
Alliance is and wishes to be to any extent what it declares itself, then 
it could not make a more fatal mistake than ın alienating the sym- 
pathies of Japan. The Mikado is the natural ally of England, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria. If Germany acts upon this self-evident prm- 
ciple, our policy is plain sailing. If she persists in playing into Russia’s 
hands ın Corea and China, then the inference is that for Germany the 
Triple Alliance is, as its enemies have affirmed it to be, a mere 
stalking horse, behind which she is zealously preparing the way for a 
Russo-German alliance. This ıs the crucial question at present, and 
it is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Chamberlain, who now clearly sees 
that our colonial and foreign policy are but two aspects of one and the 
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same question, will give it his early and careful consideration. It is 
impossible to hold with the hare and hunt with the hounds, An 
Irishman once persuaded his friend who paid him to fatten his 
porkers, to allow him to feed the pigs to satiety one day, and to 
impose a black fast on them the next, on the ground that in this way 
the fat and the lean would be uniformly distributed throughout the 
animals’ bodies, and the resulting bacon would be “ unequalled.” It 
would be matter for regret if Mr Chamberlain or “her Majesty’s 
Ministers” allowed themselves to be deluded in an analogous manner 
by the diplomatic representative of any foreign Power whatever And 
whatever arguments may be urged to the contrary, it is none the less 
an incontestable fact that, so long as Germany continues in the Far 
East to maintain her hostile attitude towards Great Britain, however 
friendly she may show herself elsewhere, it will be premature to 
speak of the Quadruple Alliance, 
E. J. DILLON. 


a 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND 
THE BOERS. 


HERE is a tendency in certain quarters to represent the Boers 
as a peace-loving and non-aggressive race, and to characterise 
British interferences with them as selfish and oppressive. Such a 
view is discreditable to England, and on that ground alone it should - 
be received with suspicion. But fortunately it admits of a very 
complete answer All that “1s necessary is a full knowledge of the 
facts; for the history of the relations which England has from time 
to time assumed towards the Boers shows that in these interferences 
the British Government have had one or both of two sufficient objects 
in view-—the protection of the coloured races, or the maintenance of 
the interests of South Africa as a whole 
At the outset ıt is desirable to determine with some accuracy to 
whom the term is appled. The word “ Boer.” or farmer, mdicates in 
general the rural settlers of South Africa who are of mixed Dutch 
and French origin; and the term is so used by writers, such as 
Captain Percival, who visited the Cape of Good Hope while it was 
still a Dutch possession Durmg the years 1835 and 1838 a large 
proportion—some 10,000 ın number—6f this rural population emi- 
grated from the Cape Colony into the interior, and the term has ` 
since this event been practically limited to these expatriated Boers 
But even this does not fully explain its various uses for in course of 
time the emigrant Boers became organised into two semi-independent 
republics, the Free State and the South African Republic, or Trans- 
vaal; and, since the dealings of England with the former have been 
mainly pacific, while the dealings of England with the latter have 
been infinitely more difficult and by no means pacific, the greater 
notoriety of the latter has caused its inhabitants, the Transvaal Boers, 
to monopolise the term, to some extent, in common parlance. It 
VOL. LXIX. 21 
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must be remembered, therefore, that in speaking of the relations of 
England to the Boers, although it is the Boers of the Transvaal who 
are primarily indicated, the application of the term is not limited to 
them. Indeed, during the earher stages of the relationship, the 
Boers were regarded as practically one people, and the Transvaal had 
no existence for political purposes before the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Pretorius and his followers by the Sand River Convention 
in 1852 

In order to find the commencement of England’s relationship to 
the Boers we must go back to the year 1838, At the beginning of 
that year the most enterprising section of the emigrant farmers loft 
the Orange River district under Pieter Retief, crossed the Drakens- 
berg, and occupied Natal On February 4 Retief and his companions 
were treacherously murdered by Dingan, the Zulu king; and on 
December 16 that murder was avenged by the Boers under Andries 
Pretorius. Meanwhile, that is to say at the end of the year, Durban 
was occupied by a small force of British soldiers under Major Charters. 
The occupation of Durban was effected under a proclamation of Sir 
George Napier, dated November 14, 1838; and the purpose of this, 
the first active mterference with the Boers by the British Government, 
was, as stated ın this proclamation, “ to put an end to the unwarranted 
occupation of the territories belonging to the natives by certam emi- 
grants from the Cape Colony, being subjects of Her Majesty.” The 
soldiers, however, did not interfere when the Boers withdrew from 
the coast into the interior. On the contrary, the town of Maritzburg 
was founded by the emigrants in the following year, and in January 
1840 the combined forces of Panda (brother of Dingan) and Pretorius 
advanced into Zululand, and fought a battle, which resulted in the 
defeat, and subsequent death, of Dingan. On his return to Natal, 
Pretorius issued, on February 14, 1840, a proclamation, in which he, 
as ‘‘ Commandant-General of the Right Worshipful Volksraad of the 
South African Society of Port Natal,” (1) declared Panda to be King 
of the Zulus in the place of Dingan, and (2) assumed possession of 
the whole of Natal. And almost contemporaneously the British force 
was withdrawn from Durbah, under instructions from the Home 
Government. 

Although Sir George Napier repeatedly refused a formal acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the, Boers, as thus organised, there 
was no intention at this time further to interfere with them; and 
they were now in a fair way of achieving their independence. What 
led to the establishment of a British administration was the following 
circumstance ‘Towards the end of the year 1840 Pretorius attacked 
a native chief, named N’capai, who lived with his people 200 mules 
away on the borders of the Cape Colony. In this raid N’capai’s 
people were wantonly shot down, his cattle were driven off, and 
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seventeen young children were captured and brought away as slaves. 
This dangerous and barbarous action provoked an outburst of indigna- 
tion in the Cape Colony, and compelled the British Government to 
establish an effective control over the Boers in Natal. 

On hearing of this affair, Sir George Napier at once sent a force of 
250 men to the Umgazi River to watch the movements of the Boers, 
and prevent the repetition of so dangerous an expedition ; and at the 
same time he applied for fresh instructions from the Home Govern- 
ment. Ultimately, a Commissioner, Mr. Cloate, was despatched to 
Durban, and British authority was effectively established. Cloete 
arrived at Durban on May 1, 1848. Full instructions as to the 
nature of the administration, and the methods by which it was to be 
established, had been received in a despatch of Lord Derby (then Lord 
Stanley), dated December 18, 1842 The Boers were, in the first 
place, to have an opportunity of stating the nature of the institutions 
under which they desired to hve. For this purpose the Commussioner 
was directed to call them together om his arrival. It was not pro- 
posed, however, to confer legislative authority upon them as yet, and 
there were certain limits within which this freedom of selection was 
to be exercised. In the first place, no distinczion or disqualification 
founded on “ colour, origin, language, or creed,” was to be recognised. 
in the second, no “ aggression upon natives beyond the colony ” was 
to be sanctioned. And in the third, slavery, in any shape or form; 
was to be “absolutely unlawful.” Subject to these restrictions, the 
Boers were free to choose their own constitution. 


r 

“I think 1t probable [Lord Derby says] looking to the nature of the 
population, that they will desire those institutions to be founded on the 
Dutch, rather than on the English model, and, however httle some of those 
mstitutions may be suited to a more advanced state of civilisation, 16 is the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government that ın this respect the contentment of 
the emigrants, rather than the abstract merits of the stitutions, should 
guide our decision.” 


With these facts and this despatch before us, it is impossible not 
to recognise both that the action of the British Government in thus 
reasserting its authority over the Boers was juszified by curcumstances, 
and that the manner in which this purpose was effected left no 
reasonable ground for complaint. » ‘The mistake which had been made 
in assuming the Government of the Dutch settlers in the Cape Colony 
——the attempt to force English institutions upon an alien people— 
was not repeated in Natal, And ın forming an estimate of the 
character of the Boers, and in passing judgment upon the subsequent 
dealings of England -with them, ıt is essential to remember ' the 
equitable nature of the administration first established, and to consider 
what were the motives which induced: them to place themselves a 
second time (as they thought) outside the authority of England. 
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Unfortunately these motives are only too plain. According to the 
Boer theory, the whole territory of Natal, and the persons of the 
natives within that territory, belonged to them by mght of conquest. 
With his uneconomic methods of cultivation a very large area was 
necessary for the support of a Boer family; and for the tending of 
his flocks and herds, and for all the labour of his farm, except that of 
supervision, he required and claimed the services of the natives. The 
British authorities took a different view on both points The Land 
Court of Natal endeavoured to satisfy the claims of the Boers, but 1ts 
decisions recognised the right of the natives toa fair proportion of the 
soul, And ıt was the dissatisfaction engendered by these decisions, 
and the desire to return to their patriarchal system of dealing with 
the natives, that caused Pretorius and the majority of the emigrant 
farmers to withdraw from Natal. Pretorius and his immediate 
followers retired beyond the Vaal; others rejoined their kinsmen in 
the Orange River district, and the place of both was afterwards filled 
by the British emigrants who, arriving between the years 1848—51, 
formed the basis of the present European population of the colony. 
In short, whatever grievances the Boers may have had in the Cape 
Colony, they had no grievances in Natal; and the reasons which led 
them to withdraw again—-the greed of land and the desire to treat 
the natives as seemed good in their own eyes——were reasons which 
could only influence a people grievously deficient ın both humanity 
and civilisation. 

In order to understand the circumstances which led to the 
recognition of the independence of the Boers in the Transvaal (1852), 
and the Orange River Sovereignty (1854), it is necessary to refer 
very briefly to the general position of the Europeans at this period of 
South African history. At this time the Europeans numbered, let us 
say, 200,000, and the natives 2,000,000, a number ten times as great 
The latter, especially the military branches of the Bantu family, were 
in a constant state of warfare with each other, and ready at any 
moment to combine and attack the Huropeans. For twenty years, 
from 1833 to 1853, British soldiers were employed in almost con- 
tinuous wars, necessary to secure the safety of the Europeans, and the 
British Government bore almost the entire cost and burden of these 
Kafir wars. I have already spoken of the Boers in Natal. As regards 
the Boers in’ general, the British Government at first endeavoured to 
secure the double purpose of protecting the natives against unauthorised 
encroachments and of preventing the outbreaks consequent upon such 
encroachments, by entering into alliances with certain chiefs whom 
they deemed well-disposed and capable. This system, however, broke 
down with the outbreak of the Kaffir war of 1846-7; and in 1847 a 
more active policy was initiated under Sir Harry Smith, who arrived. 
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as Governor m that year. Sir Harry Smith proclaimed British 
authority over the country between the Orange and Vaal Rivers and 
the Drakensberg, and the new territory thus constituted was termed 
the Orange River Sovereignty. The Boers within the Sovereignty 
were placed under a separate British official, and the boundaries of 
the natives, the Griquas on the west, and the Basutos on the east, 
were delimited. After Sir Harry Smith had withdrawn, the Boers 
within the Sovereignty, assisted by a force of Boers from beyond the 
Vaal, revolted, and the joint forces of the insurgents under Pretorius 
were defeated by Sir Harry Smith at the battle of Boomplaats, on 
August 29, 1848. The insurgents then dispersed ; and Pretorius was 
outlawed and retired with his following across the Vaal In 1851 
hostilities were resumed by the British Government against the Kafirs 

This war, which lasted from 1851 to 1853, was really a sequel to the 
“war of the exe” (1846-7), and while it was in progress, and every 
available soldier was engaged in the defence of the eastern frontier of 
the Cape Colony under Sir Harry Smith in person, Pretorius sent a 
communication to Major Warden, the British Resident in the 
Sovereignty, stating that unless a pardon was granted to himself, and 
his own independence with that of his followers beyond the Vaal was 
recognised, he would raise the Boers in the Sovereignty. As Sir 
Harry Smith was unable to spare a sufficient, or indeed any force, 

Pretorius’s demands were conceded, and it was under these circum- 
stances that a recognition of the independence of the Boer settlements 
beyond the Vaal was obtained by the Sand Rivar Convention (Jan. 17, 
1852), The Kafir war was scarcely concluded before Sir George 
Cathcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry Smith m March, was 
compelled to undertake a fresh war with the object of protecting the 
farmers ın the Sovereignty from the depredations of the Basutos. 
After his experience of the Basuto country——the Switzerland of South 
Africa—acquired in this campaign, Sir George Cathcart reported to 
the Home Government that in order to maintain effective control over 
the Sovereignty, with a chronic quarrel between the Boers and 
Basutos and the former disaffected, a permanent force of 2000 men 
would be necessary. Under these circumstances the British Govern- 
ment determined to recognise the independence of the Boer settle- 
ments between the Vaal and the Orange River, and this determination 
was carried into effect under the Convention of Bloemfontein (Feb, 23, 
1854) It was, perhaps, only natural that Hngland’s extremity should 
have been the Boers’ opportunity; but when we remember that the 
Boers in common with the other European settlers benefited by the 
costly and laborious process by which the supremacy of the Europeans 
was at last established in South Africa, and that at this time their 
ultimate safety depended upon the presence of the British forces, it is 
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ımpossible not to recognise how entirely the Boers fought for their 
own hand to the utter exclusion of any consideration of common 
interests. 

By this recognition of the Republics a new relationship was created 
between England and the Boers. Both of these conventions contained 
clauses, which made slavery illegal and provided that the natives 
should be treated in other respects with humanity. On the other 
hand, the British Government undertook not to make, or maintain 
(with one exception), alliances with any native chiefs outside the limits 
of the British possessions—the Cape Colony, Kaffraria, and Natal 
In other words, they had determined not to interfere with Boers or 
natives. In adopting this policy of non-intervention, the British 
Government hoped permanently to limit their responsibilties to the 
administration of therr own possessions. And if that hope proved 
vain, and;the neutral position thus adopted had to be abandoned, ıt 
was not the fault of the British Government. England at this period 
was thoroughly wearied of South Africa, and to interfere for inter- 
ference’ sake was the last thing she desired. 

It is quite true that this policy of non-intervention was a mistake. 
It arose from a desire to escape responsibilities which properly belonged 
to England as paramount Power in South Africa; the hope on 
which it was based proved utterly vain, and by thus recognising the 
independence of the Boers, the British Government became a party to 
the dismemberment of European South Africa, But this does not 
affect the present question. In thus criticising England we adopt an 
ideal test. The England whom we upbraid is the mighty mother of 
nations, thé home of political and religious freedom, the leader and 
chief of the race which collectively forms the greatest and most 
effective force for humanity and civilisation at work in the world. 
Judged by an equal standard of morality and political sagacity, the 
Boers must be prepared to answer far graver charges. If the truth 
must be told, it was the childish incapacity of these diminutive States, 
their selfish isolation from the common interests of the Europeans, and 
the mingled weakness and aggressiveness which they displayed in 
dealing with the natives, that compelled the British Government to: 
reluctantly abandon the policy of non-intervention upon which it had 
deliberately entered in 1854, 

By these conventions a new and more restricted relationship was 
created between England and the Boers; and the subsequent mter- 
ferences of the British Government are interferences which were ren- 
dered necessary by a regard for the common safety, or the common 
interests, of the Europeans in South Africa. On this principle the 
British Government interfered between the Free State and the Basutos 
in 1868. After a long and exhausting struggle, which taxed its 
resources to the utmost, the Free State had at length compelled 
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Moshesh to submit A strong Government could have afforded to 
deal leniently with the defeated party; but the only hope of peace 
for a State with a population smaller than that of a third-rate English 
town lay in the practical extinction of the Basuto people. In this 
strait Moshesh appealed for protection to the British Government 
“Let me and my people,” he said, “rest and live under the large 
folds of the flag of England ere I am no more.” His appeal was 
heard, and the Basutos were proclaimed to be under the protection of 
England The Free State Government proposed to confiscate all the 
low-lying and most valuable portion of the Basuto territory, and con- 
fine the tribe to the mountains, The Basutos, bemg thus deprived of 
land necessary for their subsistence, would have been compelled to 
disperse in search of fresh territory. This was a result which would 
have been dangerous to the peace of South Africa, and the British 
Government therefore interfered, and, finally, a boundary equitable to 
both parties was arranged under the Convention of Aliwal North 
(March 12, 1869) Onthe same principle, in 1871, British authority 
was proclaimed over Griqualand West, a territory which included the 
recently discovered diamond mines of Kimberley. The actual Diamond 
Fields district was obtained by cession from Waterboer, a Griqua chief, 
who claimed the country in question as against the Free State, It 
was afterwards found that Waterboer’s title was bad, and a sum of 
£90,000 (with an additional £15,000 for railway construction) was ` 
paid by the British Government as compensation to the Free State. 
In this instance a technical injustice was done to the Free State ; but 
if we look at the condition of Johannesburg to-day, we can hardly 
fail to admit that the principle of the mtervention, the necessity for 
the administration of the miscellaneous mining community by the 
paramount power, is sufficiently justified. 

In April 1877 British authority was re-established over the 
Transvaal Boers. The reasons for this interference, shortly stated, 
were these. The Boers were engaged in a frontier dispute with 
Ketshwayo; their Government was practically bankrupt, and had 
demonstrated its incapacity by its failure to reduce Sikukuni, Ketsh- 
wayo’s “dog,” a Kaffir chief who lived within 1ts own borders. It 
was the opinion of competent persons that Ketshwayo could ‘‘ eat 
up” the Boers, and that if he did so, his victory would effectually 
rouse the whole Bantu population, which was known to be in a 
highly disturbed condition, to general and concerted revolt against 
the Europeans in South Africa. The justness of this diagnosis is 
shown by the sequel. Ketshwayo transferred his quarrel to the 
British Government and threatened Natal. Four thousand British 
soldiers were required to destroy his power and break up the “ man- 
slaying machine” into which he had converted his people. But 
before this was done a Zulu empi had annihilated a British regiment 
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by Isandhlwana By the 27th of August, 1879, Zululand was finally 
reduced, and on the 28th of November a force, under Colonel Baker 
Russell, stormed and took Sikukuni’s stronghold. After the Boers 
had been delivered from their enemies by British soldiers and British 
treasure, they straightway proceeded to agitate for the withdrawal of 
the authority to which they owed their safety 

On December 16, 1880, the Boer triumvirate raised the Transvaal 
flag in revolt After repeated defeats inflicted upon small bodies of 
British soldiers, Sir Evelyn Wood was at length ın command of 
10,000 men massed on the slopes of the Drakensberg, and 10,000 
additional troops hac left England for the Cape. With this over- 
whelming force at command the British Government agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities on March 22, 1881, and the terms of this 
agreement were subsequently embodied in the Convention of Pretoria, 
by which (in July of the same year) the independent government of 
the Transvaal was restored. The terms of the Convention of Pretoria 
were modified by the Convention of London, which was the result of 
negotiations conducted by President Kruger in person with the (then) 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Derby, between the months of November 
1883 and February 1884 The most important of these concessions 
to the Transvaal Government was the conduct and control of diplo- 
matic intercourse, hmited, however, by Article IV., which makes the 
Queen’s final approval necessary for the validity of treaties concluded 
with foreign Powers other than the Free State. In making these 
concessions, the Colonial Office pressed for a definite and distinct 
understanding as to the western boundary of the Transvaal—-a question 
which involved the control of Bechuanaland. The Boers claimed 
sovereignty over all the Bechuana tribes ın virtue of the defeat of 
Moselekatse by Hendrik Potgieter in 1838. In putting forward this 
claim, they overlooked the fact that they fought this battle in alliance 
with a Bechuana tribe, the Barolongs, whose chief, Taoane, was the 
father of Montsioa. In 1868 President (M. W ) Pretorius issued a 
proclamation, in which he reasserted this claim, and declared the 
authority of the Transvaal to extend northwards to Lake N’gami—a 
claim which was at once resisted by the British Government on behalf 
of the natives. In the negotiations for the Convention of London, ıt 
was agreed that the western frontier of the Transvaal should be so 
extended as to include certain Bechuana chiefs who had recognised 
the authority of the Boers, and that the rest of Bechuanaland 
Gncluding the country of the faithful old chief, Montsioa) should be 
constituted a British Protectorate Accordingly, in May 1884, Mr. 
Mackenzie arrived in Bechuanaland as Deputy Commissioner. But, 
notwithstanding this definite and equitable arrangement, President 
Kruger was unable to prevent the Boers who had effected settlements 
in the Protectorate from resisting the authority of the Commissioner, 
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and from attacking Montsioa’s town. As the British Government, 
relying ‘upon the promised co-operation of the Transvaal Government, 
had neglected to supply Mr Mackenzie with a force by which the 
Queen’s authority could be established, Bechuanaland relapsed into a 
state of anarchy. President Kruger (hen proposed to settle the diffi- 
culty in his own way. “In the interests of humanity ” he “ proclaimed 
and ordained ” the contending chiefs—no word was said of the Boer 
freebooters——to be under the protection of the South African Republic, 
adding, with a touch of grim humour, that this proclamation, which 
extended his authority over territory which six months before he 
had agreed should constitute part of a British Protectorate, was 
subject to Article IV. of the Convention of London 

These events led to the last and most succcessful armed interfer- 
ence of the British Government with the Boers, the establishment of 
‘British authority over Bechuanaland by Sir Charles Warren in 1885. 
I say most successful, for apart from the fact that the objects of the 
expedition——“ to remove the filibusters from Bechuanaland, to pacifi- 
cate the country, to reinstate the natives in their land, and to take 
such measures aS were necessary to prevent further depredations ”— 
were carried out without bloodshed, a further object of great concern 
to South Africa as a whole, the maintenance of the trade route to the 
interior, was secured At last the object for which Livingstone had 
contended for so many years almost single-handed against the Boers 
was achieved. ‘‘The Boers,” he said in his address at Oxford, “ re- 
solyed to shut up the interior, and I determined to open the country.” 
The door to the mteror of Africa was now open; and through this 
door Mr. Cecil Rhodes found his way into the vast regions now being 
opened up by the Chartered Company. 

I suggested at the commencement of this paper that it would be 
found that England’s interferences with the Boers were neither selfish 
nor oppressive. But I think the facts go further than this. They 
show that whatever grievances the Dutch farmers had while they were 
in the Cape Colony, they had no grievances in Natal; they show that 
the reason why the Boers refused to remain under the equitable 
system of administration which was then established was the desire to 
be free from British control in their dealings with the natives. They 
show that under the new relationship, which was created by the 
recognition of the Boer Republics, subsequent interferences were 
undertaken when the common interests of South Africa were endan- 
gered by the aggression or the inherent weakness of these Republics. 
They show that the view based solely upon those more recent and 
momentous interferences which have occurred since the development 
of South Africa under the stimulus of mineral discoveries—the view 
that Hngland’s interferences have been inspired by a belief in the 
material wealth of the country, that, in short, England has only 
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interfered when she has had some commercial object to gain—is 
untenable. It is not disputed that England’s interests in South Africa 
are infinitely greater in 1896 than they were in 1866 But to the 
honour of England it stands written on the page of history, that from 
the first assumption of the government of the Cape of Good Hope, she 
has resolutely set herself the task of meting out justice between the 
conflicting claims of the colonists and the natives ; that by assuming 
this attitude she rendered her government unacceptable to the mass of 
the original European inhabitants ; but that in the face of the dif- 
culties and the bitter opposition thus created, she again and again 
compelled the most stubborn of these European offenders to do 
justice to the coloured races whose champion and protector she was 

And how does this apply to the situation in the Transvaal to-day ? 
We assume that the Colonial Office will make it its business to see 
that every obligation imposed by the Convention of London is 
honourably discharged. What more can be said or done? 

There is no question here of any legal right, nor do I propose to 
put forward any such contention. But I suggest that the history of 
the relations of England to the Boers provides an answer to the ques- 
tion which has been raised in England and on the Continent—-What 
moral right has England to urge the Transvaal Government to grant 
the reforms required by the Uitlanders ? 

England has the moral right which belongs of necessity to the 
Power to which South Africa owes its present material prosperity ; 
she has the moral right of a Power which, in spite of errors and 
failures, has persistently held before ıt an ideal of just dealing between 
Dutch and English, between European and native. England is not 
asking the Boer to do otherwise than she herself has done, When 
responsible government was introduced into the Cape Colony in 1873, 
it was represented that by this course the control of the Cape Par- 
liament would pass from the English to the Dutch, who formed 
two-thirds of the European population. This fact did not prevent 
the British Government from carrying out its just intention And 
yet in this case it might have been argued that the majority were 
retrogressive, and that to give them the control of the Legislature 
would endanger the progress of the Colony. In the Transvaal the 
position is reversed. It is to the Uitlanders, who have established 
the gold industry, who already own more than one-half of the land, 
and pay nine-tenths of the taxes, that the State owes its present 
prosperity. In advocating the claims of the Uitlanders, England is 
not appearing in a róle hastily assumed to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. We speak of the independence of the Boers, but we 
forget that this independence is limited by terms in the Conventions 
which touch the fundamental principle of the Boer economy, the 
refusal to recognise the equality of white and coloured men before 
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the law. England has seen her soldiers shot down and refrained 
from avenging them, but no combination of disasters has prevented 
her from requiriug at the hands of the Boers the recognition of the 
civil rights of the natives. It is due to England’s interference that 
the half-million of natives in the Transvaal to-day enjoy rights, which, 
having regard to the relative position which the Uitlanders and 
natives occupy towards the Transvaal Government, are at least as 
valuable as the rights which she now urges should be conceded to 
the Uitlanders. By this long-established, persistent, and disinterested 
interference on behalf of the natives, she has acquired a moral right 
to interfere on behalf of her own citizens which is as conspicuous as 
1t is unassailable. 
W. Bası WORSFOLD. 
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IS POVERTY DIMINISHING? 


J \CONOMISTS have never come to any close agreement in defining 

wealth, and 1t is to be expected that a corresponding divergence 
of meaning will appear in the converse term— poverty. In seeking to 
ascertain what answer can be given to the question, “Is poverty 
diminishing ?” it will, however, be most convenient to begin by accept- 
ing that view of “ poverty” which estimates ıt by the quantity of 
marketable goods represented by the income of the poor, or, ın other 
words, by the purchasing power of the wages of the lower grades of 
the working classes. 

If we possessed a system of statistics which enabled us to know 
exactly the variations of weekly income of the wage-earning classes, 
the proportion of that mcome which they expended upon different 
commodities, and the actual prices paid for these commodities, we 
should be able to estimate accurately the quantity of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which were available for each grade of 
workers. Then having affixed the term poverty to all real incomes 
below a certain level, we could exactly measure the increase or the 
diminution of poverty. 

Mr. Charles Booth and his collaborators attempted this measure- 
ment for London, and succeeded so far as the available means of 
information allowed. Drawing the poverty line at 21s as a fairly 
regular family income, they estimated that about 31 per cent. of 
Londoners were subject to “ poverty,” or just about one-third of the 
whole population, if the inmates of public charitable institutions are 
added to the list. This is the only direct measurement of local poverty 
upon any considerable scale which we possess If this method could be 
closely and consistently applied to the whole country, we should then 
possess some direct measure of material poverty. But such knowledge, 
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though highly serviceable, would not, unless constantly repaired during 
a considerable term of years, inform us whether poyerty was diminish- 
ing, or at what pace. 

Since no such means of measurement are applied, how shall we 
account for the strong general impression existing in the minds of 
almost all sections of the educated classes to the effect that there is 
much less poverty than there was twenty, thirty, or fifty years ago? 
When I ask reasons for this belief, I am commonly referred to 
statistics of the decline of pauperism and statistics bearing upon the 
rise of wages and general improvement of the economic condition of” 
the working classes. Let us examine the nature of this evidence 
under its chief heads. 

First, take the statistics of pauperism, upon which the greatest 
stress 18 laid by public men anxious to mamtain public complacency 
and avert rash measures of reform by presenting a fair show of rapid 
social progress, We are informed that, during the last forty years, there 
has taken place a large diminution not merely in the proportion which 
the pauper class bears to the whole population, but in the absolute 
number of paupers ın the country. If we compare 1852 with 1892 
(the decennial periods covered by the figures of the recent “ Report of 
the Commission on the Aged Poor ”), we find that whereas the paupers 
formed 50°9 per 1000 of the population in 1852, they had sunk to 
25 6, or little more than half, m 1892. Many public men, and some 
specialists who ought to know better, quote these and simular figures 
of pauperism as satisfactory evidence of a reduction of poverty. Now, 
these general statistics of pauperism are utterly devoid of value for 
such a purpose. ‘The satisfactory reduction in the proportion and in 
the absolute number of paupers consists almost entirely in the reduc- 
tion of outdoor paupers. Now, the number of recipients of out-relief 
is notoriously affected to a large extent by the spirit and method of 
administration of the Poor Law by the hoards of guardians ‘The 
modern tendency of many boards has been towards a stricter adminis- 
tration of out-relief, and some few, hke Bradfield, Brixworth, and: 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast, have practically abolished out-relief. 

No one in face of the evidence could deny that the reduction of 
pauperism is to a large, though quite immeasurable extent, due to this 
policy of boards of guardians. Mr. Davy, in his “ Report to the Local 
Government Board,” thus aptly sums up the case: ‘“‘ In fact, the rate- 
of pauperism in the population in rural unions is now very much 
what the guardians choose to make it.” ‘This being so, to argue a 
reduction of poverty from a reduction of paupers is plainly fallacious. 
It might indeed be urged that one result of strict administration is to 
strengthen the economic position of the labourer by throwing him 
more completely upon his own resources and inciting him to press. 
more energetically for a rise of wages. But no real importance can 
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be attached to such a tendency in face of the weight of evidence 
adduced by Mr. Chance and others to show “that wages do not in 
any way regulate pauperism.”* If wages are not a determinant of 
pauperism then we are plainly disqualified from taking the decline of 
pauperism as any evidence of a rise of wages or of the standard of 
comfort of the classes from which the pauper population is drawn 

Indeed, the argument that reduced pauperism 1s evidence of reduced 
poverty may be disposed of by a reductio ad absurdum, If all boards 
of guardians could be persuaded to follow the example set by Bradfield 
the number of out-paupers might be reduced to zero; but would 
any one propose to deduce from that fact the total disappearance of 
poverty ? Without desiring to impugn the wisdom of the strict admi- 
nistrative policy, I contend that no value can be assigned to the results 
of such administration when adduced as evidence of a diminution of 
poverty. Mr. Loch and others, I believe, contend that they possess 
independent proofs that strict administration not merely has added 
nothing to the quantity of outside poverty, but has by its stamulative 
influence upon character wrought a general improvement in the eco- 
nomic conditions of the neighbourhood, But the quality and the 
character of the evidence adduced are quite insufficient to sustain this 
argument. It may readily be conceded that one effect of strict admı- 
nistration of the Poor Law would be to stimulate effort towards pro- 
vision against sickness and old age in those whose nature contains 
any germ of forethought and whose condition makes saving possible. 
If we assume, as the advocates of this policy commonly do assume, 
that “sickness, incapacity, or moral defects” are the only causes of 
poverty, some importance might be attached to the efficacy of 
such a stimulus. But most of those best acquainted with the facts 
of modern industry are not prepared to assign “ sickness, incapacity, 
or moral defects” as the principal direct causes of poverty, and are 
therefore unable to admit that the stimulus furnished by a strict 
administration of poor relief can enable most of the poor to provide 
comfortably for themselves The direct evidence upon which Mr. 
Loch relies for his position is necessarily drawn from so small an area 
of investigation that ıt fails to convince any reasonable man whose 
mind is not already occupied by the individualist assumption that 
any man or woman, not physically or mentally deficient, can obtain a 
sufficient livelihood if he chooses to work for ıt. Again, admitting 
that the refusal of poor relief evoked certain forms of “ saving ” which 
would not otherwise have taken place, or, in other words, that the fear 
of starvation altered their mode of expending their income (for that it 
led to an increase of income is incapable of proof), this is no valid evı- 
dence of reduced poverty. The more urgent necessity of saving, which 
implies a lowering of current expenditure, a reduced standard of con- 
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sumption, may very likely increase the strain of physical poverty. 
Even if it could be shown that strict administration of the Poor Law 
increased the membership of friendly societies, this result, however 
desirable in itself, would be no evidence of reduction of poverty. 
Lastly, the argument that strict administration ın one union will shift 
the burden of pauperism on to other unions is not met by showing that 
the pauperism ın unions ın close proximity to Bradfield and Bnxworth 
is below rather than above the average It is natural that some of 
the would-be paupers in Bradfield would shun that area of strict 
administration and seek the shelter of neighbouiing unions, thus 
tending to raise the pauperism in these latter. But it 1s equally 
natural that the neighbouring unions should, partly owing to the 
educative example of Bradfield, partly from a perception of the dangér 
which awaits them, adopt a somewhat stricter administration than 
obtains in the average union. Indeed the actual reduction of both 
out-relief and total pauperism in these neighbouring unions proves that 
they have not been blind to their own interests, and thatif one result 
of strict administration is to drive pauperism from the more strict to 
the less strict unions, we cannot prove the efficacy of the Bradfield 
method of reducing pauperism and poverty by confining our attention 
to neighbouring unions, It must be understood that Ido notimpugn 
directly the contention that strict administration reduces both pau- 
perism and poverty ; though I do not believe its effect upon the mass 
of poverty to be considerable But I do claim that we cannot argue 
directly from figures of reduced pauperism, which include ont-rehief, 
to a reduction of poverty. 

Though administrative changes affect also indoor relief, they do so 
to a less extent, so that ındoor relief may furnish some slight indica- 
tion of the amount of poverty. Now, taking the same period which 
shows so large a reduction of total and outdoor pauperism we find 
that indoor paupers, so far from diminishing, have increased not only 
in absolute numbers but by a rate of growth somewhat higher than 
that of the population of the country. 

In 1851 the number of indoor paupers was 114,367 or 6:3 per 
1000, in 1891 the number was 186,607 or 6 4 per 1000. The 
following table will indicate the tendency of indoor pauperism to grow 
as fast, or shghtly faster, than population in England and Wales, 


Indoor Pauperism. Population, 

(Mean for Year ) 
1851 a. 4 114,367 sae 17,927,609 
1861 . . 182,286 a 20,066,224 
1871 o3 149,200 eee 22,712,266 
1881 eo 8 o 183,374 26,046,112 
i891 . . . 186,607 oa 29,081,147 


It might occur to some that this increase of indoor paupers was 
due in some large measure to the strict administration, which has 
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reduced the number of out-paupers. But this explanation is rejected 
by Poor Law authorities, and Mr Chance considers it proved “ that 
the restriction of outdoor relief, does not materially mecrease the 
number of indoor paupers.” ” 

Summing up in a few words the evidence derived from statistics 
of pauperism, I claim to have shown that the reduction in the total 
amount of pauperism affords no evidence of a reduction of poverty, 
while the mcrease of indoor pauperism which is more valid evidence, 
goes to show that the proportion of the poor to the whole popu- 
lation is maintained. l 

Moreover in considering the reduction of total pauperism we must 
bear m mind that the last forty years have seen an immense increase 
in those forms of public and private charity devoted to the care and 
maintenance of the poor and infirm, especially of children and the 
aged poor, many of whom must otherwise have had recourse to poor 
relief The annual expenditure on public charitable institutions of 
this character is computed at £11,000,000, a sum considerably im 
excess of the total amount expended under the Poor Law in relief of 
the poor. This expenditure is of course greatly augmented by the 
growth of private charity, which, though we possess no means of 
measurement, undoubtedly increases every year and assumes part 
of the burden which otherwise would fall upon the Poor Law. 

Those who adduce evidence derived from general statistics of wages, 
prices, working-class consumption and savings to prove the diminution 
of poverty, fall into a patent fallacy of averages The statement 
that the average wages of the working classes have risen, or that the 
consumption of beef or tea per head of the population has increased, 
is of course quite consistent with an increase in the number or the 
proportion of the poor No thoughtful person falls into the error 
here indicated; yet politicians often adduce such facts as convincing 
proofs that the problem of poverty 1s solving itself, and no small 
portion of our national optimism 1s indirectly based upon this kind of 
evidence. It ıs therefore worth our while to examine the chief heads 
of this evidence as to the general conditions of the working classes 
to see what light we can get m our inquiry 

Let us first turn to wages The “ General Report on the Wages 
of the Manual Labour Classes in the United Kingdom,” just issued 
by the Board of Trade, is an interesting example of the way in 
which the public is officially instructed in the Labour question. Con- 
fining ourselves to the general results, we are informed that among 
male adult wage~earners “ the result of this summary 1s to show an 
average rate of wages per head of 24s 7d per week, equal to £64 per 
annum, if the weekly rate were multiphed by 52. The simular tables 
for women, lads and boys, and girls, show averages of 12s, 8s. 11d., 
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and 6s 4d. respectively’? Then comes the following summary, which 
ought, if correct, to afford some direct evidence of the condition of 
the poor paid workers : 


Summary showing the proportion of Men, Women, Lads and Boys, and 
Garis, at diferent rates of Wages according to the aggregate 
numbers dealt with wn the Table of Census of Wages. 


Men Women. Lads and Boys Garls, 
Half timers. . —— — or J19 27 2 
Under 10s 01 : 26 () TR 497 ; 625 
10s to 15s 24 . 500 de 32 5 : 8 9 
15s to 208 i, 215 nae 18 5 58 14 
20s to 25s 38 6 54 01 — 
25s to 30s 24 2 aoe OL — — 
30s to 35s 116 iia — Bis -— —— 
35s to 40s . 4. 2 ii — ni —— —- 


Above 40s . ted vee 


Now, the effect of the Report is to convey to the public mind the 
impression that this is a fair and generally accurate account of the 
financial condition of the wage-earning classes, as a whole, or, at any 
rate, of the manual workers of the whole country. It 1s quite true that 
the wage statistics are not drawn from all classes of workers but we are 
informed that “the list of occupations itself shows that the tables 
are samples of the great mass of occupations.” The public notice 
taken of this report shows that ıb is accepted in this spirit as a 
scientific index of the present condition of manual wages both as to 
the general averages and the distribution of the classes to which the 
various averages apply. That this is distinctly the impression Sir 
Robert Giffen desired to convey appears from the evidence he tendered 
to the Labour Commission, in which occurs the following statement in 
support of an estimate almost identical with that presented in the official 
report “ The table which I have putin shows the average rate of wages 
and the proportion at each rate in a great mass of employments, 
sufficient I think, along with other information, to warrant a classifica- 
tion of the whole working-class population, and to give an approximately 
correct idea of the aggregate working-class income” ™“ In its final 
Report the Labour Commission accepts these estimates as applicable 
to the whole mass of labour, and bases many of its judgments upon 
their acceptance 

It is scarcely credible, though true, that, neither in the estimates 
laid before the Labour Commission, nor in the fuller statistics of the 
Board of Trade Report, is any account, direct or indirect, taken of 
the great mass of the lowest paid occupations The final Report of 
the Labour Commission says “Mr Giffen estimates the average 
annual earnings of adult males engaged in labour to be about £60. 
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The average annual earnmgs of women he estimates to be, inclusive 
of those m domestic service, about £40 , exclusive of those ın domestic 
service, about £382” But, ın forming this computation, the whole of 
the wages of out-workers and of small workshops are excluded, though 
there ıs overwhelming evidence to show that most of the lowest skilled 
and worst paid work in manufactures 1s done by out-workers. Casual 
labour of all sorts is excluded, for, as Sir Robert Giffen explained, “‘ the 
people who do not come into regular employment, the casual people, 
would hardly come into returns of this kind.”” Some three-quarters 
of a million of shopmen, paid on a rough average at some 20s to 22s. per 
week, are excluded; the much lower paid female labour in shops does not 
enter into the calculation. Indeed, the whole of the vast and ever-grow~ 
ing labour of distribution m all its branches is entirely left out. The 
statistical basis of the computation of the income of “adults engaged 
in labour” is wholly confined to the highly organised departments of the 
manufactures, railways, mines, seamen, the army, navy, and public ser— 
vices, public institutions, domestic service, building trades, with a rough 
guess at agricultural wages. It may, I thmk, be accurately said that. 
nearly all the lowest paid kinds of work are wholly left out of account 

Nor 1s that all There is grave reason to believe that the averages 
obtained from the trades which are included are excessive. The Board 
of Trade possesses no compulsory powers to obtain such information, 
and, since the bulk of its figures are derived from the voluntary com- 
munication of employers, supplemented, in some cases, by Trade 
Union Reports, 16 1s pretty certain that the averages thus obtained 
are higher than would be the case ıf compulsory returns could be 
obtained covering the whole volume of the different trades Employers 
who take the trouble to fill in forms giving full and reliable mmforma- 
tion as to the wages which they pay will belong to the best class of 
employers, who, both in respect of rate of wages and of regularity 
of work, are above the average. At any rate, the worst and 
poorest classes of employers, paying less than the standard wages, 
and conducting an irregular and precarious business, will not send in 
returns to the Board of Trade. No scientific average can be based upon 
voluntary returns It is strange that Sir Robert Giffen should fail so 
utterly to recognise the patent defect of a voluntary return. Before 
the Labour Commission he was asked, © You have reason to believe 
that the 143,000, 1especting whom you have returns (2¢., in the 
cotton manufacture), are a fair average of the 504,000 enumerated in 
the factory returns?” His reply is. “That is so, there being no 
selection in the matter As the returns are taken quite impartially, 
there 1s no doubt that they represent the whole mass from which they 
are taken.” Apparently he fails to see that, although there may be 
no selection of the manufacturers to whom the forms are sent by the 
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Board of Trade, there will be a selection before the forms are filled 
in and returned. Though the error here involved might not be large 
in the case of a highly organised industry, such as cotton, 16 would 
be much more considerable in the lower grades of the dressmaking, 
or even the building trades, where the proportion of employers who 
fill in returns is much smaller, and where there 1s much less uniformity 
of structure throughout the trade 

The direct bearings of these defects in the basis and method of the 
official “averages” upon the measurement of ‘‘ poverty ” will be obvious. 
If Sir Robert Giffen’s statistics were sound we should know that 
just 24 per cent. of men workers in manual trades were getting less 
than 20s a week wages, and that 26 per cent. of women were earning 
10s. or less. But when we know that the method of inquiry excludes 
almost all the low-paid and irregular trades, we percerve that the 
official figures yield no information for our purpose. 

Unfortunately, it is upon official evidence of such a kind that un- 
official students of statistics are compelled chiefly to rely for their data. 
They, too, are not infrequently led into general conclusions based upon 
wholly insufficient premisses. A good example of this 1s afforded by 
the extremely ingenious and accurately reasoned-out comparison of 
the wages of the manual labourers in 1860 and 1890 presented by 
Mr Bowley to the Statistical Society. Sifting most carefully the 
evidence from various official and unofficial sources, Mr. Bowley 
arrives at the conclusion that wages in money have risen about 40 
per cent since 1860. But though he speaks of his conclusions as 
having reference to ‘average manual labour wages,” they really are 
confined to the wage changes of skilled workers alone. For Mr. 
Bowley is obliged by the very strictness of his method to take an 
even narrower basis than Sir Robert Giffen, and practically excludes all 
smaller mannfactures, outwork, casual labour, domestic service, shop- 
labour, and the whole of distributive industry. He shows pretty con- 
clusively that the average worker ın the regular skilled trades enjoys 
a money wage 40 per cent. higher than in 1860. But his selected 
trades employ a smaller proportion of the total working population 
than in 1860, and we are certainly not entitled to assume that a corre- 
sponding improvement of wages has taken place im the low-skilled 
and low-organised branches of manufacture and ın the distributive 
industries. 

A rise of average wages derived from a full investigation of the 
field of undustry would, of course, afford no direct evidence as to the 
amount of poverty, though we should probably be able to learn some- 
thing of the lower deviations from the average, which would be of value 
But an average which ex hypothest excludes all reference to the poor 
can throw no light on our darkness. The utmost we can extract 1s a 
conviction of a general upward tendency of wages, which, arguing 
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from a certain supposed solidarity in labour, we may believe to have 
some force ın the case of the mass of low-paid workers. 

But if all have not equally benefited by the rıse of wages, the fall 
of prices has, it 1s maintained, been of the greatest general benefit to 
all classes of consumers. Statisticians in reckoning the rise of real 
wages insist, rightly enough, in taking account of the fall of prices. 
So Mr. Bowley, basing his calculations upon Sauerbeck’s index figures, 
shows that £72 in 1891 has the same purchasing power as £99 in 
1860, and he imputes a corresponding rise of purchasing power to 
every shilling in the wages of all workers. “The rate of increase of 
wages is, therefore, not merely 40 per cent, but t6¢X7:=i06, that 
is to say, average wages have nearly doubled” ‘This reasoning 1s not 
pecuhar to Mr. Bowley, 161s accepted and used by Sir Robert Giffen and 
most economists in computing changes of real wages. Yet I venture 
to say it is extremely fallacious to take the fluctuations of wholesale 
prices of selected articles found in Sauerbeck’s system and to apply 
them to the retail prices paid by the working-classes. Sauerbeck’s 
tables, though well adapted to express the fluctnations of price from 
the manufacturing and the trading standpoint, are defective in two 
respects when applied to the measurement of the interests of the con- 
sumer. In the first place, two prices which play an important part 
in the consumers’ budget, the price of house accommodation and the 
price of labour, find no place in Sauerbeck’s tables. The importance 
of this omission consists in the fact that while the prices of most 
material articles of consumption have fallen during the last thirty 
years, rent, travelling expenses, professional fees, and most direct pay- 
ments for labour which enter into the consumers’ budget, have shown 
a general tendency to rise. Even ıf the consumer gained the fall 
AQ per cent. ın respect of that part of his expenditure which purchases 
material commodities other than house accommodation, this gain 
would be partly offset by his expenditure upon the commodities named 
above, the price of which has risen In the second place, no one 
believes that the fall oft general retail prices has been commensurate 
with the fall of wholesale prices, which alone finds expression in 
‘Sauerbeck’s tables. That most articles of materal wealth are 
cheaper than they were in 1860 ıs indisputable, but that the 
general fall of retail prices amounts to anything lke 40 per cent 1s 
grossly improbable Unfortunately, no sufficient statistics relating to 
the fluctuations of retail prices to those of wholesale prices during the 
last thirty years are available. But such fragmentary data of com- 
parison as we possess indicate that retail prices have fallen consider- 
ably less than wholesale prices Indirectly this position receives 
support from two considerations. The fall of manufacturing prices is 
chiefly due to a fall ın the expenses of production following the greater 
economy of labour in machine processes. No corresponding economy 
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has yet been effected in the work of distribution. If, then, we admit 
the existence of a general rise of wages, applicable in some measure 
to most labour of distribution, the expenses of the distributive pro- 
cesses must form an increasing proportion of the total expenses 
represented in the retail prices of commodities, so that the 40 per cent. 
fall of the wholesale price of a commodity will be only represented by 
say, 30 or 20 per cent. of the retail price paid over the shop-counter. 
That a larger proportion of retail prices is represented by the expenses 
of distribution 1s indicated by the fact that a far larger proportion of 
the ‘ occupied ” classes of the country derives its livelihood from dis- 
tributive industry than was the case thirty years ago. If this 1s go, 
we are not justified in concluding that any class of consumers obtains 
an advantage of 40 per cent. as compared with 1860 in the expendi- 
ture of its money-income. 

When allusion is made to the fall of prices, as an important alle- 
viation of the condition of the poor, another fallacy requires to be 
unmasked. No general figures, showing the effect of a fall of prices 
on the purchasing power of a sovereign, can be equally apphcable to 
incomes of different sizes and expended under different circumstances. 
Even if it were admitted that a rich man’s sovereign would purchase 
for him, in the normal course of his expenditure, 40 per cent. more 
than it would have purchased ın 1860, 16 1s not true that the poor 
man’s sovereign will purchase 40 per cent more. The proportion of 
a rich man’s income devoted to the purchase of articles the price of 
which has greatly fallen, is far greater than the proportion of a poor 
man’s income thus expended. Draw out a list of articles of which the 
cost of production and price have been greatly reduced, such as watches, 
pianos, leather and cotton goods, stationery, &c., you will find that 
whereas they form a considerable proportion of the consumption of 
the well-to-do, they play no appreciable part in the poor man’s budget 
Though the latter has some considerable gain from the lower prices of 
groceries, bread, and foreign meat, he spends little of his income upon 
other aiticles of comfort or luxury which have fallen most in retail price, 
while rent, fuel, dairy produce, vegetables, &c , most items of which 
have risen in price for the larger proportion of the poorer classes, 
who now live in large centres of population, swallow up a larger 
share of his income, In considering the effect of falling prices upon 
the purchasing power of a given wage a great deal evidently depends 
upon the size and habits of the family, and upon whether they are 
living in town or country. But, speaking roughly, one is bound to 
conclude that the increase in the purchasing power of a sovereign 
from the consumer’s standpomt has been in direct ratio to the size of 
the income, the richest gaining most, the poorest least. In any case, 
the direct application of Sauerbeck’s tables is quite unjustifiable. 
The evidence of fluctuations of retail price alone is valid, and the only 
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scientific application of such prices to the study of the real condi- 
tion of any working-class involves a comparison of the actual budget 
of the working-famuly at different periods. The direct evidence pro- 
duced from time to tame by Mr. Leone Levi, Mr. Barnett, and by 
Mr. Gould and others in America strongly sustains the conviction that 
the poorer among the working-class families in cities have gained 
extremely little by the general fall of wholesale prices. 

A mass of evidence, which 1s interesting and valid testimony of a 
rise in the general economic prosperity of the people, and in particular 
of an improvement ın the condition of the working-classes, is com- 
monly misapplied as strong priumd facic evidence of a diminution of 
poverty. The 1umposmg figure of £240,000,000, representing the 
funds invested ın savings banks, registered friendly societies, uncor- 
porated building societies, registered trades unions, and certified loan 
societies, is adduced to prove that the workers have in recent years a 
large margin over and above necessary expenditure, which they are 
able to apply as “savings.” Now, though a large proportion of this 
“ capital” is doubtless the property of the wage-earning classes we 
have no means of ascertaining how large this proportion is <A great 
quantity of the money invested in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
not improbably the bulk of it, belongs to middle-class, and not to 
working-class, families. The same ıs true, though to a less’extent, 
of many of the other important savings banks, while the mass of the 
loan capital, and no inconsiderable portion of the share capital, of many 
friendly societies and building societies does not represent the savings 
of the wage-earning classes, Even if all this capital were owned by 
the workers it would only represent about £18 per head of the actual 
wage-earners, or about 2 per cent. of the total accumulated wealth of 
the nation. As the matter actually stands, the testimony of these 
“ savings ” 1s almost worthless, and can at most be taken as one mdi- 
cation of the indisputable fact that a large proportion of the working- 
classes are better off, and more provident, than they were formerly. 
The same may be said of the voluminous information which statis- 
ticians produce showing the great increase in the consumption of 
grain, meat, tea, and other commodities per head of the population. 
These averages prove nothing directly about the mcome, and the 
consumption of any particular class, and cannot, therefore, throw any 
very clear light upon the condition of the poor. But though these 
statistics of wages, prices, savings, and consumption afford no such 
accurate and conclusive evidence as their quantitative form would indi- 
cate, we are not justified in rejecting them as wholly valueless for our 
purpose. When taken in conjunction they will be rightly held to fur- 
nish a strong presumption of an economic improvement, which is not 
wholly confined to one or a few grades, but is in different degrees appli- 
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cable to the whole community. In other words, the accumulated weight 
of evidence showing that the working-classes, as a whole, have 1m- 
proved their incomes and raised their standard of comfort is so great 
that, if an exception is claimed for any class, ıt seems to devolve upon 
the claimant of this exception to prove a case for exemption. Such 
evidence, I think, 1s not forthcoming. Not only can it not be proved 
that “ the poor are getting poorer” in the economic sense of “ poor,” 
but it can hardly be denied that in some respects the actual standard 
of comfort of many who are still admittedly “ poor” has risen, and is 
still rising. The general agreement of close and interested observers 
in this comparison of past and present conditions is far more con- 
vineing than the indirect and often misleading evidence of tabulated 
aigures, Hew, whose memory clearly compasses the last forty years, 
will be disposed to deny that ın respect of clothing and housing, and 
even food, the mass of ‘‘ unskilled ” labourers and their families, so 
iong as the wage-earners have work, are distinctly better off than 
they were formerly. Indeed, though the use of his statistical evidence 
is so disputable, the general conclusion stated by Sir Robert Giffen in 
his paper read before the Statistical Society in December 1889 may, with 
a single important qualification, be accepted asa reasonable summary : 


& What all the figures point to is, that there has been a steady levelling- 
up among the masses for several centuries, that this improvement largely 
takes the shape of constant additions to the lower middle-class and the 
upper artisan-class; and that there is a residuum which does not improve 
much, and hardly, by comparison, seems to improve at all; but this resi- 
duum certainly diminishes ın proportion, and probably diminishes ın abso- 
dute amount, from century to century and from period to period ” 


ft is the last clause alone which seems disputable in its application 
to recent times, If by “ residuum” we mean the very poor, who do 
aot earn by regular work a bare livelihood, but who are wholly or 
partly dependent upon public or private charity, there can be little 
doubt but that the proportion, and probably the absolute number, was 
much greater in the early decades of this century than now. But 
that there is any tendency discernible in recent times for the “ resi- 
duum ” to disappear, or even to diminish in absolute number, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The 100,000, or 11 per cent, of East Londoners, 
who represent the superfluity of working-class population, who form 
a real “residuum” in the sense that they are not wanted in our 
industrial system, are a factor whose existence 1s maintained by cer- 
tain economic and social forces which show no signs of abatement. 
The extension of large industry and routine methods over new por- 
tions of the economic field, the organisation of different departments 
of labour to ensure .greater regularity of employment for a limited 
mumber of workers, all the forces which make for a new industrial 
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order, are engaged in squeezing -out weaker competitors for work, 
and in preventing others, who might qualify for regular employment, 
from doing so. On the other hand, the conditions of the ill-ordered 
life of large cities afford an increasing multitude of odd jobs, involving 
little skill or application, which are specially adapted to, and are 
partly created by, the feeble and irregular physique and character of 
the “residuum,” and which give them a specious appearance of be- 
longing to the industrial classes. Lastly, the improved sanitation of 
our cities, increased public provision against disease, free medical 
attendance, and charitable relief of various kinds enable a far larger 
proportion of the “residuum” to mamtain a low order of vitality, 
and to rear children, than was formerly the case. For these reasons, 1b 
seems doubtful whether the “residuum” has been diminishing in 
recent years, either proportionately or in absolute numbers. 

But, so far as actual command of some irregular supply of food, 
clothing, and shelter, the prime necessaries of physical life, is con- 
cerned, even this “residuum” 1s probably a little better off than the 
persons who occupied the same position a generation, or two genera- 
tions since, Although the increased congestion of poverty in cities 
imparts increased virulence to the disease, and renders it less easily 
amenable to direct individual treatment, in various loose ways some 
fragments of the vast mcrease of materia! forms of wealth due to 
improved methods of production have filtered down into the life of 
the poorest classes. 

If, then, we took as a sole and sufficient gauge of poverty the 
actual command of commercial goods, we should give an affirmative 
answer to our initial question, whatever hmit we assigned to the term 
poverty. But this conclusion by no means exhausts the mquiry. If 
we pass outside this objective “ econome ” definition of poverty, and 
still taking our stand upon purely physical considerations, include im 
our estimate all those material factors directly conducive to the main- 
tenance of physical life, it 1s extremely doubtful whether we can say 
that physiological poverty is diminishing There is much evidence 
to show that the increased command over “ economic” goods has been 
accompanied, especially in the case of low-skilled workers, by distinct 
losses. An increasing proportion of the poor are denizens of the low 
and crowded quazters of the largest towns, engaged in indoor and 
sedentary occupations, breathing foul or exhausted air at their works 
and in their homes. The increased subdivision of mechanical and 
other routine labour, by throwing more of the strain of work upon æ 
single set of muscles or nerves, not only makes work less interesting, 
but makes it physically more exhausting. This exhaustion, and the 
functional enfeeblement ıt implies, prevents the workers, on the one 
hand, from obtaining full physical use from the larger supply of food and 
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other consumables which higher wages place at their command; and, 
on the other hand, impels them to have recourse to artificial and 
injurious stimulants in their periods of leisure. The misuse of 2 
large portion of their increased power of consumption by the lower 
grades of the workers is, in part at any rate, a direct and natural 
consequence of the economic conditions of modern town industry. 

The loss of pure air, sunshine, and other “free” goods, and its 
effect on the physique of city dwellers, is not adequately compensated 
by hygienic reforms of town I:fe itself, while the increased number 
and complexity of sensations impose a greater strain upon the nervous 
system. The nervous degeneration which thus accrues may perhaps 
be checked in time by further hygienic improvement of the town, and 
by a gradual readjustment between the nervous system and its 
changed environment But meantime grave physical injuries arise 
directly from those very economic changes which have raised the 
economic condition of the great mass of the workers, and have pro- 
bably reduced the quantity of purely economic poverty. When we 
reflect that the physical myuries of town life, attested by rates of 
mortality and impaired muscular activity, fall most heavily upon the 
poor, we shall see grave reason to doubt whether the modern con- 
ditions of industrial and social life are generally favourable to the 
physical vitality of the low-paid worker, or the “residuum,” that 1s to: 
say, whether he gets any net vital advantage ont of the higher rate of 
real wages which he obtains when he is working When we also bear in 
mind that each year a higher proportion of the workers are living in large 
towns, where the duration of life 1s about 15 per cent, less than in the 
country, and that the age of enforced retirement from regular wage- 
earning is, by reason of the strain of competition and the regulations 
of trade organisations, considerably earlier than it was formerly, and 
. that an increased irregularity of employment is discernible in many or 
most trades, we may hold it doubtful whether the average worker of 
the lower order makes a total hfe-wage which is any higher than he 
made formerly. The conclusion applied by Mr Charles Booth to the 
whole body of workers that “in one way or another effective working 
life 18 ten years longer in the country than in the town” has an 
important significance, when we remember that each decennial census. 
shows a growing proportion of workers subject to the conditions of 
town life. 

But without seeking to press these quantitative tests, the conclu- 
sion which I wish to suggest is this: that even if 1t can be shown 
that a substantial improvement has taken place im the real income 
of the lower grades of the working-classes which we call “ the poor,” 
we are not entitled to deduce a corresponding rise in their standard 
of physical life, bub must set off agamst this gain of real mcome the 
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greater actual expenses of town life, the loss of certain physical 
advantages of country life, and the general injury inflicted by the 
strain of routine work and lfe in the towns. In fine, if we reckon 
in those elements of physical utility which are deteriorated by the 
very conditions under which the economic income ,of the poorer 
classes has been raised, we shall hesitate to register a judgment that 
there is among the poor any increased ability to maintain a whole- 
some physical lıfe. 

But the more philosophic measurement of poverty will take neither 
the standard of economic income nor of physical life. Real poverty 
is a subjective condition ; 1t consists ın or 1s measured by the number 
of felt wholesome needs which cannot be satisfied. When our means 
of attainment are inadequate to our desires we feel the pain of dis- 
satisfaction. If our desires are rightly adjusted to legitimate objects 
of human satisfaction, to the attamment of a higher life, while the 
barriers of external environment and the influences they exercise upon 
the efficiency of effort disable us from any reasonable prospect of 
success, that disability constitutes poverty alike from the individual 
and the social standpoint. 

This difference between felt wants and the power to satisfy them is 
genuine destitution, and the real danger of poverty in any state is 
measured by its amount. A German thinker has denounced the 
“ accursed wantlessness ” of the masses as the great inner obstacle of 
social progress. But if that criticism implies that all wants by fur- 
nishing stimulus to individual effort can force a way to satisfaction 16 
is based upon ignorance of the economic structure of modern societies, 
Every inequality of economie opportunities, so long as it exists, implies 
the frustration of legitimate desires in those who suffer from the ine- 
quality. If the desires he dormant, as they do in the most degraded 
conditions of society, no subjective or felt poverty emerges. But if 
desires are stimulated into activity, then the pressure of economic 
inequality provokes the pain of futile discontent, This is the peculiar 
danger of our recent civilisation. The modern means of popular educa- 
tion, our school system, the spread of cheap reading, our railways, and 
the growth of facile communication of every kind, and, most potent of 
all, the experience of new sensations and the stimulation of new ideas 
provided by city life, have constantly and rapidly enlarged the scope 
of desires of the poorer classes. We admit some increase of their 
income, but is that increase at all commensurate with the expansion 
of desires? Even if “many of these desires are misapplied, their 
existence argues a discontent which, as the raw material of a true 
progressive force, clamours for wholesome direction. But such 
direction of public tastes, such elevation of public desires, is impos- 
sible so long as economic obstacles stand in the way. We are not, 
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however, here concerned to discuss means of social reform, but merely 
to emphasıse the dangers of such increased poverty which arise in & 
society where the dırect and indirect education of new wants proceeds 
more rapıdly than the increase in the means of satisfaction, 

There can, I think, be little question but that the conditions of 
modern poverty, especially in large towns, with their abrupt dramatic 
contrast of wealth and want, have given fuller consciousness to the 
malady and have intensified the pain which is attached to it. 

To sum up in a single word, it appears that whereas poverty 
measured in terms of income is diminishing, no net reduction of phy- 
siclogical “poverty can be shown, while subjective or felt poverty is 
growing with the widening gap between legitimate human desires and 
present possibilities of attainment. 

JOHN A. HOBSON. 


JEAN BAPTISTE AND HIS LANGUAGE. 


HEN the French-Canadian camé to lodge on British premises, 
we flattered ourselves he would soon become one of the family. 
‘We have been disappointed. 

The truth is, Jean Baptiste never did come to lodge in our house: 
that is just our British way of putting it. We annexed his shanty 
to our mansion, that was all. But surely that was enough to make a 
John Bull of him ? 

No: Jean Baptiste is Jean Baptiste still. The storms of Progress 
have beat upon his hut for 1380 years, and the air within is what it 
was a century ago ‘The force of our example, the sense of our 
superiority, the winsomeness of manner by which Jobn Bull commonly 
insinuates himself into the affection of other subject races, have all 
been lost on the French-Canadian, He is more Catholic than the 
Pope, more French than President Faure. The red, white, and blue, 
which cross each other on the flag above his roof, re-arrange them- 
selves ın three broad stripes around his heart. When the bells of 
Protestantism are calling him to church, he is going home to dinner 
from Mass While the commerce of the world is shouting round: 
him in English, he chatters his little bargains in his mother tongue, 
and sings the chansons of his grandfather. 

It is the language of Jean Baptiste more than his religion, more 
even than his blood, that keeps him what he is—the most interesting 
because the most resisting of all the human creatures we are trying 
to turn into Englishmen. 

In case what I have said should seem too flatly contradicted by 
what I am going to say, let me remark that the foregoing assertions 
are as true in general as the following are in particular, From our 
impatient point of view Jean Baptiste appears to stand like a rock 
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against the rising tide of Anglification. To his anxious parents and 
guardians he seems to yield. “On!” cry we. “ Back!” cry they. 
And neither we nor they think he 1s doing as we tell him. “ Le 
cléricalisme, cest l'ennemi,” say the Gambettas in France. No, say 
Tardivel and his fellow-crusaders in New France, “anglicisme, voila 
lennemi !” 

On Midsummer Day, which being the festival of St. Jean Baptiste 
is the great national holiday of the two million Frenchmen in America, 
the commonest inscription flaunted through the streets of Quebec and 
Montreal is this “ Notre Langue, nos Lois et notre Religion” These 
are the three chief materials of that Chinese-wall which has shut the 
nineteenth century out of Lower Canada. Whether the twentieth 
century is to have any better luck will depend largely on the extent 
to which the mortar is picked out, Relgion may be the stone of 
which the wall is built, and law the broken glass on top, but language 
is the cement that holds all together. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, how “JV’anglicisme est lennemi,” from the point of view 
of a French-Canadian nationalist. and all French-Canadians are 
nationalists. 

From the dust-heap of unfulfilled prophecy I picked this specimen 
the other day: “Canada once taken by the Hnglish—a few years 
will be enough to make it English.” The words were addressed to 
the French Government in 1759 by General Montcalm, who, in his 
camp at Quebec, was facing a probability that he could not hold 
Canada for Loms much longer. The Enghsh, he was kind enough 
to say, might wish to adapt their system of government to the varymg 
circumstances of the countries to be governed, but the thing was 
impossible “ because of their defective system of constitutions.” “If 
England,” the French General declared, “ after conquering Canada, 
knew how to attach the country to herself by policy and advantages, 
if she did not interfere with its religion, its laws, its language, 1ts 
customs, its old government, then Canada, separated by all these from 
the other colonies, would always be an isolated country. But that is 
not the policy of Britain. If the English make a conquest they must 
needs change the constitution of the country. They brng in their 
own laws, their own ways of thinking, their very religion, which they 
compel the people to adopt under penalty, at least, of losing their 
citizenship. In a word, if you are conquered by Englishmen you 
have to become English yourselves.” 

The brave but despondent soldier went on to draw a melancholy 
picture of those Anglicised Canadians in his prophetic eye—Anglicised, 
turned into politicians and merchants, infatuated with that pretence 
of liberty “which, among the people of England, often includes 
licence and anarchy. Farewell, then, to their sterling worth, their 
simplicity, their generosity, their respect for authority, their thrift, 
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their obedience, and their faith!” “I am so certain of what I say, 
the General concluded, “that I will not give ten years after the 
conquest of Canada before ıb is all accomplished.” 

Three weeks after that letter was written, and before ıb could be 
received in Paris, its writer lay dead on the heights of Abraham, and 
with him had fallen the sovereignty of France im America. The ten 
years that he allowed for the process of Anglification have been mul- 
tiplied by thirteen, and the process has hardly-begun From the 
pan-Anglican point of view (if ecclesiastics will allow me to borrow 
the word) this fact almost justifies Montcalm’s contempt for our 
“defective system of constitutions” But we have succeeded, at 
the cost of leaving Quebec a French and therefore an “an isolated 
country,” in attaching ıt to ourselves by a bond which has stood a 
good deal of strainmg. Jean Baptiste was allowed to keep his 
own laws, to a very large extent; his religion, in a curious half- 
established condition which it may be worth John Bull’s while to look 
at some day , and his language, to his heart’s content. 

Now and then, in early days, pan-Anglcanism in Canada was 
patronised by the British Government, On my table lies a long and 
eloquent protest, written seventy years ago, against a judge's ruling 
that English should be the only language used in the Canadian 
courts. The writer, Auguste Morin, lived to sit beside that judge, 
Mr. Justice Bowen, and to hear and decide cases in his native 
language without protest from any one. When responsible govern- 
ment was granted ın 1840, the Imperial Parhament not only hbar- 
nessed French Quebec in legislative union with English Ontario, but 
decreed that English was to be the only official language This clause 
of the new constitution was a dead letter from the beginning, and eight 
years later it was withdrawn at the unanimous request of the French 
and English legislators of Canada The official status of French was 
confirmed in 1867 by the federal constitution which now governs 
almost all British North America, and in the Province of Quebec the 
official position of the French language is distinctly stronger than 
that of English. M. Morin drew a pathetic picture of the poor 
French widow unable to get justice because she might not address the 
judge in the only language she could speak, and suggested that 
lawyers could not be trusted to do their best when pleading in a 
tongue unknown to their clients, Now that any man has a mght to 
sue in his own language, Englishmen complain that they have to 
accept service of writs in French whether they understand 1t or not; 
and many an Englishman has become more impressed by the advan- 
tage of employing a French lawyer to plead before French judges and 
French juries than by the disadvantage hinted at by M. Morm In 
many departments of the public service, too, there are far more 
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French officials than the proportions of the two races in population 
would justify. The freeborn Enghshman who has occasion to be 
arrested would naturally lke it best done by an English policeman ; 
and he declares the humiliation to be needlessly deepened by the 
pigeon-English or the “ V’nez donc” with which his lingering steps 
are guided by Connétable Jean Baptiste. There 1s no denying that a 
French-Canadian Alderman or Secretary of State would rather give an 
appointment to a man of his own race than to one of ours—especially 
as we acted on the same principle while we had the power. Unfor- 
tunately we have furnished them with a very convenient excuse, in 
the fact that for every Enghsh-Canadian who can speak French there 
are ten French-Canadians who can speak English. A knowledge of 
the two languages is essential in most public offices, and in many 
private positions as well Even the Enghsh merchants of Montreal 
often have to pocket their prejudice and employ a French instead of 
an English salesman, simply because the one knows both languages, 
while the other only speaks that of a quarter of the citizens. 

This very fact, however—the increasing knowledge of Enghsh 
among the French-Canadians—-while it 1s an enormous advantage to 
them in a worldly sense, gives much anxiety to their pastors and the 
other watchdogs of nationalism. It 1s true, when Jean Baptiste goes 
home at night he leaves all his English at the office or warehonse—or 
nearly all of it. His wife can speak her mother-tongue and no other, 
His children go to exclusively French schools. Very few French- 
Canadians, high or low, have the least social intercourse with their 
English fellow-subjects; and of these few a very small percentage 
speak English among themselves They have their own hterature—all 
the literature of France, except what the priests forbid, and the works of 
a small but able band of native writers. Finally, they have number- 
less newspapers—-generally a little deficient in “news,” but rich 
im other kinds of fiction, devoting long columns of large type to prove 
that “ anglicisme est l’ennem1” All this is true, and yet—and yet 
the thin end of the Anglicismg wedge has entered and the thick end 
is following. 

Sometimes consciously, but often without the least idea of offence 
against Littré, Jean Baptiste has added a multitude of English words 
to Ins vocabulary. Other words, which occur with variations of 
meaning in the two languages, he uses in the English sense, and 
often when his words are purely French his idiom 1s purely Enghsh. 
The watchful Tardivels may well be grieved. 

When httle Jean Baptiste goes to school his downward course 
begins. Inke little John Bull he undergoes “les terribles avanies 
dont la coventry est la momdre punition,” though little John Bull has 
a different opmion on the latter pomt He plays a match—and 
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match he calls it, too. The other day I came across a still more 
curious act of involuntary homage paid to John Bull as Master of 
Sport. M. Philippe de Gaspé, whose “ Mémoires ” and ‘‘ Les Anciens 
Canadiens ” form the best introduction to the study of French-Canadian 
life, tells us not only that the heroes of his school-days learnt to “faire 
la boxe” from the English, but that a favoumte French game of 
marbles called ‘la Snoque” was really an English invention known 
originally as the last knock ! 

When Jean Baptiste goes on his travels he takes a ticket, with a check 
for his baggage, and enters a train. (He used to go to the station m 
a gy, according to M. de Gaspé, but I never heard him use the word, 
though I know he patronises the cab-stand rather than the “place de 
fiacres.”) “ All aboard!” shouts the French guard. ‘All right,” 
says the French passenger. I remember one day, gomg down from 
Montreal to Quebec, hearing the guard ask a swarthy habitant for his 
“billet.” “Eh?” said he, puzzled ‘ Votre tiguette,” explained the 
guard “Oh! Jə comprends. Le voici.” I have even encountered 
a sentence like this, “ Nous leur donnerons des free-ticket” Jean 
Baptiste will also tell you, if you desire such information, that the 
train consists of “douze chars et un engin,’ instead of “ douze 
wagons et un locomotive”, but he still finds time to call the rail- 
way itself a “ch’min d’fer,” having cut down the syllables from four 
to two. 

IT have heard M. Legendre, a member of the Canadian Royal 
Society, boldly defend before that august assembly the use of such 
words as “ checké” and “ checkage.” But what would he say to his 
fellow-scribe who picks up such an Americanism as “ sleeper ”—-the 
common contraction for ‘“‘sleeping-car,”’ or Pullman—-and sends it 
forth as slipeur to masquerade as French? ‘That, of course, is sheer 
audacity. But it must have been a mighty combmation of audacity 
and ignorance which produced wospaur as the equivalent of horse- 
power. Compared to this, powwow deau for water-power is a very 
mild Anghcism. , 

The variations of English that we call Americanisms are not always 
freaks of the inventive Yankee genius, Many are simply survivals of 
the language spoken centuries ago by the undivided race, and the 
guilt of tampering with the philological ark, if guilt there be, 1s ours. 
But there 1s a third class of Americanisms, composed of words .and 
phrases twisted from their former meanings, or borrowed from the 
Indians, or imitated from the sounds of wilder nature, or invented 
outright to describe things and express ideas pecuhar to the new 
surroundings of the speaker The French language, when it spread 
to the larger France over sea, was enlarged in the same way. For 
instance, the drifting of dry snow, which in Canada often resembles 
an African sand-storm, has come to be called la poudrerre. The word 
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raquette, used on both sides of the Enghsh Channel in its original 
French significations, means in Canada a snow-shoe—the offer of 
soulrer-d-newge by philological purists being scornfully rejected by 
Jean Baptiste The ice that forms early in winter along a river-bank 
is called the bordage, which the dictionaries declare to mean the “ side- 
planks of a ship.” When the two strips of ice meet in the middle, 
they form le pont——often the only bridge available. In the early days, 
when the only passable roads were the rivers, Jean Baptiste invented 
the verb portager to describe the laborious act of carryimg his canoe 
(often for miles at a time) along the shore when the stream was broken 
by les rapides, or over a height of land to get from one water system 
to another, and such place-names as Portage la Prairie, Rat Portage, 
are familiar to Canadians both east and west 

Bat even when Jeane Baptiste has made or adapted a French word 
for himself, he sometimes abandons 16 for a word of English invention 
For example: the myriad logs cut by lumbermen in the woods danng 
winter are floated down stream m the spring and intercepted, when 
they reach navigable waters, by a long floating chain of tree-trunks, 
fastened at each end to the shore In French this thing is “ une 
estacade ”; but Jean Baptiste has adopted the shorter Englısh word, 
either under a veil of French orthography, as béme, or even baume, or 
else in its naked Huglish shape, ‘‘ boom.” 

It ıs in commerce that l'anglwisme naturally wins its greatest vic- 
tories In his Montreal office M. Jean Baptiste employs a secrétaire 
prvé—not particulrer, like his Parisian cousim—and, to make matters 
worse, this official must nowadays be a typewriteur (or typewrrteuse, as 
the case may be) who increases the demoralisation of his native tongue 
with his “lettres typeunrtées” Of course the French-Canadian mer- 
chant has to count his money in dollars and cents like his neighbours, 
and cent or centin long ago displaced sow. The obvious Anghicism 
chelin has gone out of fashion with the English shillmg, and is only 
used (to represent 20 cents) by the old market-women and their con- 
temporaries; and pastre 1s not yet translated into “dollar” But 
escomte has already become “ discount,” and différence has become 
“ balance,” regardless of the fact that balance, like baume, is a French 
word with quite a different meaning 

Exactly the same tendency is noticeable in the realm of politics 
and law—though Jean Baptiste, lke other Celts, ıs a born politician, 
he takes to the law as a duck takes to water, and inherits a language 
equal to any legal or political emergency. In the old times, when Jean 
Baptiste went vote-hunting “ıl monta sur le hustings” Nowadays, 
I suppose, “il canvasse.” At any rate, “les votewrs,” and not “les 
votants,” are the object of his tenderest solicitude. If he wins the 
election, he enters a Provincial Parliament where nearly all the 
speeches are believed to be in French; but he talks without shame 
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of “les items” in a budget, “les licences” to cut timber, “les pro- 
msions” of an Act, letting the purists protest as they lıke that he 
ought to say “articles,” “ permis,” and “ dispositions” If an English 
member ‘‘ promotes” the interests of his country, so does the French: 
promouvow 18 his word. If the Englishman “ anticipates” that the 
country will go to the dogs, Jean Baptiste antwıpe the contrary, 
prévowr being much too correct for him. When a real Frenchman 
would say “ j’approuve ” or ‘je m’oppose 4,” the Bull before the House, 
Jean Baptiste says “je concours dans,” or “j’oppose,” literally trans- 
lating the Enghsh idiom. If a charge is brought against him (as 
will sometimes happen to a politician in Quebec), he tries to “se 
clairer” like an Englishman, not se débarrasse: hke a Frenchman ; 
and 1f he fails—-well, he makes ‘des apologies” as well as he can, 
not des excuses of the Parisian kind If the worst comes to the worst, 
he hands in “ sa résignation ” as they do in England, not sa demassion 
asin France I have heard of a French-Canadian senator who made 
a speech about “ l’assomption ” of a local debt, and had to be reminded 
that the word should only be used of the Virgin Mary 

An honourable judge, who can certainly not be accused of Anglo- 
mania, said in tne course of a judgment the other day——“ Il avait 
sandwiché les billets des plus petites dénominations entre d’autres ” 
Iam assured that Jean Baptiste as a rule rejects “ sandwich” as 
too Enghsh, and innocently adopts slece as a French equivalent! The 
horror of Messieurs les Avocats may be imagined. And yet the 
gowned Jean Baptiste constantly anglicises his own words and phrases 
If he has to enter a case for hearing “al Pentre” —ail ne Vinscrit pas, 
as he ought. When the case comes on for trial he “ adresse la cour,” 
not “ s'adresse à la cour”, his witnesses “prennent,” not prétent, the 
oath; and in the end you may hear him say that the judge has 
‘ dısposé de la cause ”—again turning good English into bad French. 

I have said that in social and family hfe the French and Enghsh 
Canadians rarely come into contact Still, from his official and 
business relations with John Bull, or from his perusal (more or less 
surreptitious) of English and even heretical newspapers, Jean Baptiste 
carries home the bacillus of Anglicism day after day till the infection 
is spread by the very ties of kinship and fnendship. Besides miscel- 
laneous words lke slipper and stud, and such common phrases as 
all right and how do you do (the latter reappearing as “adidou” or 
“adidouce”), which are swallowed whole, Jean Baptiste adulterates 
his ordinary conversation with such Anglicisms as loguet, meaning his 
locket, and not, as a Frenchman would thmk, Is door-latch ; 
estampe, or estampille, for postage-stamp, instead of “timbre”; base- 
ment , salle-d-diner, a variation from “ salle-A~-manger” not yet autho- 
rised by the dictionaries ; opérateur for “ télégraphiste ”, polaceman, or 
homme-de-police , hurle de castor—-perhaps under an impression that 
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the oil comes from the bodies of beavers ; sous (instead of “ dans”) 
les curconstances, because the Enghsh happen to say “ under the circum- 
stances ”; prendre son part, instead of ‘ parts”; payer instead of 
“faire” a visit; and passer des remarques, for “faire des obser- 
vations.” 

Monsieur J A. Manseau has taken the trouble to compile a 
“ Dictionnaire des Locutions Vicieuses du Canada.” The first little 
volume, of 116 pages, is entirely devoted to the letter A, and of 500 
words and phrases wrongly used 50 are Anglicisms These include 
such examples as “acceptance,” ‘‘accession” (of a sovereign), 
“ accountant,” ‘‘amunition,” “ auditer,” “average,” and “ appointer ” 
(to appoint an hour), as well as various eccentricities of language 
already mentioned In case M. Manseau finds it possible and 
profitable to continue his campaign against “that leech with a 
thousand mouths,” Anglicism, he gives us a taste of what we may 
expect——“ editorial, fun, loose, mean, rough, set, smart, and a host of 
others, the very writing of which sets our pen as well as our nerves 
on edge” 

M. Arthur Bues, another of the most active leaders in this “ guerre 
à Vanghcisme,” rages especially agamst “ that incestuous love of the 
passive which Canadians harbour”; and by way of example he 
quotes a newspaper paragraph beginning “ Nous sommes informés de 
Washington” “J'ar été notifié du fait,” instead of “le fait m’a 
été notifié,” 13 another case in pomt. No symptom of anglification 
could be more significant; for the Frenchman’s persistent ingenuity 
in keeping all his verbs in the active mood, and our own affection 
(legitimate enough, in spite of M. Buies) for the passive, form the 
most striking difference in construction between the two languages. 
If Jean Baptiste twists his verbs from the French attitude into the 
English, he does it probably with a vague idea that the new way 
is more convenient than the old, not wholly from an unconscious or 
unreasoning spirit of imitation. There is not a doubt that he gains 
in brevity and simplicity by scme of the Anglicisms that provoke the 
Tardivels and Bues to wrath, By saying directory im place of 
“almanac des adresses,” he saves two words out of three. By 
calling his “pistolet à répétition ” a revolver he saves six syllables out 
of mne Pas d'admission sans affavres may be a very barefaced trans- 
lation of “ no admission except on business,” but 16 is much more busi- 
nesslike than “ I ’entrée est interdite à ceux que leurs affaires n’aménent 
pas dans la maison,”——the correction of a Montreal purist. At any 
rate, nothing better can be expected of an “ entrepreneur” who calls 
himself a contracteur Nor can you wonder at M. de Gaspé himself 
writing “a self-made man,” when he can only translate it by the help 
of four times as many words——‘‘un homme qui s'est fait lui-même 
ce qul est.” But where is the gain of anglicising “ passez-moi le 
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sucre” into je vars vous troubler pour le sucre? And when Jean 
Baptiste uses aviser for ‘‘ advise ” ın the sense of “ give counsel to,” or 
says ‘ye parterar la course,” because “ partir” happens to express one 
meaning of the English word “start” ; or when he makes marver do 
the work of ‘‘épouser” as well as its own, his language becomes 
distinctly poorer. I have known a Montreal journalist, by-the-bye, so 
resolved to have nothing but French in his paper that he translated 
The Fertile Belt Company——“ belt ” being used to describe a stretch of 
land—a nto La Compagnie de la Centwre Fertile, or The Company of 
the Finitful Sash. And this reminds me of another Montreal 
journalist who was sent to represent the Star at a French meeting, 
and astonished the doorkeeper by saying he came from Vétoile. Of 
course, there are some English words that defy translation They 
have to be taken as they are or left alone; and Jean Baptiste is not 
content to leave them alone, They include such words as “ yacht” 
and “lunch”; and a French -guthority already quoted adds 
“ humour,” “knack,” and even “gentleman” “Le go-ahead des 
Américains,” this writer truly says, ‘‘ était lettre morte pour nous” ; 
and what French words conid do justice to “le formidable pium- 
pudding, ce géant des entremets britanniques,” or “le punch brûlant, 
à double charge de rum ?” 

Father Chiniquy, one of the most distinguished of French-Canadian 
writers and preachers (though now disowned by most of his country- 
men for his attacks on their religion) startled us all by declaring a 
little while ago that French was being given up because Frenchmen 
found ıb easier to speak English. He was commenting on the reduc- 
tion between the census of 1881 and that of 1891 ın the proportion of 
French-Canadians to the whole population of Canada. This, he thmks, - 
was not due to the southward exodus only, nor to the growing Enghsh 
uamigration It is partly explamed, he says, by the fact that many 
families formerly returned as “French-speaking” can no longer be 
entered under that heading. Thisis probably true Jean Baptiste’s 
family ın Quebec increases at a prodigious rate, and streams over into 
Ontario as well as into New England. The vanguard of the over- 
flowing army, the straggling fringe of outposts, the isolated skirmishers 
pushing forward into the enemy’s country, find that they have to speak 
the enemy’s language. When they revisit the old home they carry 
the accursed acquisition with them, and leave some of it there to con- 
taminate the speech of their younger cousins. ‘‘ Everywhere in the 
United States,” Father Chiniquy says, “the children of French- 
Canadians, as soon as they acquire the English language at school, 
give up the use of French, except to speak to their mothers, By this 
process the French must rapidly disappear. It is the same here. A 
little girl came to me this morning ”—he was staying in Montreal— 
“gent by a parent who had heard me preach and had promised to 
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come and see me. She spoke to me in English for some time, and 
when I said to her ‘ Mais ne pouvez-vous pas parler français?’ she 
replied, ‘O mon Dieu, est-ce que je parle anglais ?’ There is a reason 
for this,” the old Frenchman continued. “TJ read recently an article 
in a magazine about ‘English the Universal Language ;’ but the 
writer did not know the true reason. I am in the midst of it, and I 
know. It is because they can express themselves with greater ease 
in English than in French” And M Chiniquy went on to make the 
startling avowal—‘‘ When I write a book, and I have written many, 
I write it in English and then translate it to French. I find it more 
easy to do it in that way. Your expression is more direct, your ` 
syntax is more simple, and the sounds of your language more forcible, 
Listen!” And, springing to his feet, the old man shouted “ Fire!” 
“There is some sound,” he added; “ what can we say in French ? 
t Feu” Tt 1s lost. You can say ‘ Ready !’”——again in a most sonorous 
shout, ‘* With us it is ‘pret’: there is nosound. ‘ All aboard !’— 
with us 16 is ‘ embarquez, but you cannot hear it at ten feet. Yes, 
sir, the English is bound to become the universal language.” 

Now truly pret is a finicking, trivial sort of word; 1t makes one 
think of a dainty damsel “ready ” to pay an afternoon call, rather 
than of a soldicr ready to receive a cavalry charge. But when 
such a word as “ready” can be described as sonorous, the 
credit is due more to the lungs than to the language of the 
speaker. Even French becomes sonorous when sonorous lungs and 
throat have the speaking of ıt. The greatest of French-Canadian 
orators, the leader of her Majesty’s Opposition in the Federal Parha- 
ment, ıs well described as ‘ Laurier the silver-tongued,” and as 
you listen to him you thmk Father Chiniquy 1s nght. You can hear 
him, even at a distance, but— there is no sound!” On the other 
hand, the ex-Premier of Quebec, the late Honoré Mercier, leader of 
the party national par excellence, rolled out his full-bodied oratory in 
a deep, rich stream of sound. Perhaps we ought to crush our national 
modesty and accept the homage that Father Chiniquy brings. It 
may be that in a majority of cases there is more volume of vowel- 
sound in an English word than in its daintier French equivalent. 
But we cannot flatter ourselves that the exceptions simply prove the 
rule; there are too many of them It is certainly not for sound’s 
sake that Jean Baptiste translates “I for one” into mor pour un, 
when such rolling phrases as pour ma part and quant à mor lie ready 
to his lips 

This, however, is by the way. We may accept the general result 
of M. Chiniquy’s experience, while failing to see the force of all his 
reasons; and, as he implies, it is in the United States that the 
anglicising process attains its highest speed. It is a remarkable fact, 
and one not generally known, that one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
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French-Canadian race has turned 1ts back upon Canada, and is appa- 
rently turning its back upon French. Jean Baptiste gets even less 
encouragement to persist in “‘jabbering his lingo” under the stars 
and stripes than he got under the Union Jack. For once, in their 
ambition to hear their common language spoken by all the world, 
John Bull and Uncle Sam agree; and when Jean Baptiste flees from 
one to the other he only exchanges the frying-pan for the fire. 
He cannot even keep his own name. I regret to say that spelling 
is not a strong pomt with the average American, even on the 
familiar ground of his mother-tongue, and in the strange waters 
of a foreign language he flounders desperately. In an American 
town close to the frontier of Quebec, the newspaper reader 
observes with surprise that prominent citizens bear such extra- 
ordinary names as Gonyo and Shonyo, Gokey and Amlaw, Pelky and 
Shambo, He discovers on inquiry that these gentlemen have come 
from Canada, where their fathers and brothers are still known as 
Messieurs Gagnon and Chagnon, Gauthier and Hamelin, Pelletier and 
Archambault. In the same way, Beausoleil has become Bosley; 
Picard, Pecor, Asselin, Ashline; Lafontame, Zafountaun, Lamon- 
tagne, Lamountain ; Lavoie, Laware, Ouimet, Waumetie ; Bousquet, 
Buska, Giroux, Gero, Hébert, Abare; and Dauphinais, Duffano. 
Compared with some of these monstrosities, such names as Duckett 
for Duquette, Duframe for Dufresne, Patnode for Patenande, and 
Trombly for Tremblay, may pass with scarce a sigh 

Sometimes the victim objects Generally he does not care. Often 
he is the author of his own degradation. Even in a Canadian city, it 
is said that an elector who announced himself at the polling-booth as 
& Mr. Bighouse,” and found no ballot paper awaiting him, explained 
that when the register was compiled he bad borne the name “de 
Grandmaison.” This may be a returning officer’s little joke, but if 
it is true Mr. Bighouse only followed the example of a crowd of his 
fellow-countrymen a few mules further south. When Jean Baptiste 
emigrates, so eager is he to be thought un Américain that he often 
translates his name into English before applying for naturalisation. 
The young Oana'ien whose father vegetates in northern rusticity as 
Francois Labonté blossoms unto American citizenship as Frank Good- 
ness. His companion, Dominique Lafortune, “ goes one better” and 
calls himself Washmgton Lucky. In the same fashion M Dionne 
becomes Mr. Young; Boisvert and Vertefeuille turn into Greenwood 
and Greenleaf; Laliberté and Poisson are easly recognised in Liberty 
and Fish ; and M. Poulin is known to his neighbours under the name 
of Colt. 

The careless French immigrant is not allowed to extinguish his 
nationality without a good deal of plucking at his sleeve by the 
keener Canadian patriots, National societies, les Sociétés de St, Jean 
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Baptiste, have been formed in most of the American towns where 
French communities exist. French newspapers are published, national 
conferences are held and addressed by Quebec politicians. The 
Roman Oztholic bishops in the States, who are mostly Irishmen, are 
vehemently urged to appoint French priests for French congregations, 
and belaboured with scant respect for not doing so In spite of all 
this, the French language in the Northern States is even less likely 
to resist the surging tide of Americanism than the French language 
m Lousiana There ıt still preserves in part its official status, the 
Convention of 1879 having restored the right—abolished at the end 
of the Civil War—of publishing laws and judicial notaces in French. 
But listen to this confession from M. Francois Tujague of New 
Orleans : 


“Tn our homes, our daughters to a certain extent keep faithful to the 
language of their mothers, but our sons escape us They rebel against 
paternal authority under the pretext that our grammar is too complicated,” 
therein agreeing with Father Chimquy “The beautiful speech of their 
ancestors they consider a foreign idiom which doubtless has its charm but 
whose utility in this country 1s questionable—one which ıb 1s necessary for 
hardworking people to neglect m favour of Enghsh, not having time 
to learn two languages Such 1s the ridiculous notion of our sons, and, 
above all, of our grandsons ” 


This deplorable state of affairs ıs exhıbıted to the Frenchmen of 
Canada as an illustration of what they may expect if they allow the 
British flag to be hauled down. It is clear to M. Tujague that the 
language of Bossuet can only hold its own ır French Canada 1f that 
country escapes annexation to the United States No nationality, he 
declares, can long resist the dissolvent action of the great American 
crucible M. Tujague is right. In the Canadian crucible not only is 
the mass to be dissolved both absolutely and proportionately greater, but 
the dissolvent chemicals are intrinsically more sluggish in their action. 
In the interest of the English language thisis a pity. In the interest 
of Imperial umty it is a very good thing We may be grieved 
to find that the two interests are antagonistic, but we cannot doubt 
which is the more important. a 

Unfortunately, from a British—fortunately, from an English-—— 
point of view, there is more evidence than I have brought forward to 
show that the dissolving process is surely going on even where the 
resisting mass is most solid. An independent French observer, writing 
in a Brussels paper a few years ago, said he found that 


‘(in Canada, as in Belgium, those who know both languages condescend, 
partly from courtesy but also from interest, to admit the language of the 
minority as the language for ordinary use. That,” he says, ‘1s why all the 
people you accost speak English, creating the illusion of a people English by 
race. Ninety times out of a hundred, however, the question ‘ Parlez-vous 
Frangais ¢’ ıs enough to bring out the answer, ‘81 je parle Français? Mais 
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je suis Francais, mon cher monsieur, je suis Canadien-Frangais!’ So much 
so that, after a few days’ experience, you no longer stop to choose your 
language, but just speak Enghsh, certain ın any case of being understood ” 


The same writer descrihes the Buies, Tardivels, and other anti- English 
crusaders as “returning from the battle, if not killed themselves, 
without having given the enemy a scratch.” He ends by assuring 
the French-Canadians, who are so anxious to maintain the status of 
their language, that if they do not take care they will find them- 
selyes defending a patois which it would be hard to distinguish as 
either French or English. French-Canadians have often enough 
already been charged with speaking a patois, and visitors from their 
mother country occasionally complain that they can neither understand 
nor make themselves understood. This ıs either exaggeration or 
stupidity. Jean Baptiste commits all the crimes of tongue that I 
have mentioned, and more. How superlatively Parisian a real 
Frenchman would think the people of Trois-Rivières who made a 
public presentation to a neighbour for his galunterre—-when his real 
achievement was nob in love-making but ın life-saving! But the 
Parisians might find a worse patos in their own country The 
difference between their language and that of the long-lost Jean 
Baptiste ıs one of accent more than of words The’ French-Canadian 
speech is thicker, ccarser, and less finicking than the French One 
of the most striking differences occurs in a multitude of words ending 
in “ais,” such as jamais, avars, which are pronounced jama’, ava’, and 
so on, even by educated Canadians who write perfect French When 
the ancestors of Jean Baptiste sailed from Northern France these 
words were spelt jamois, avois; and the pronunciation has not 
changed with the orthography In some proper names, such as 
Beanharnois, even the spelling remains unaltered The French- 
Canadian takes liberties with his consonants as well as his vowels, as 
will appear from a few of M. Mansean’s sad examples a our, agré’— 
ients, bin, anfin (afin), a’chante and rchantent (for elle chante and 
elles or tls chantent), pramenez su’ la rue’ donne-moé-lé , c'est ane 
avartissement que l'bon ‘1ieu 71 en’o1ye! But, with all this, no one 
accustomed to the conversation of our French neighbours across the 
Channel need be hindered by an imaginary strangeness of speech from 
journeying to the inmost parishes of the Province of Quebec—a pro- 
vince full of rewards for the seeker after old-time ways 


HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY. 


ZEITUN. 


I 


O the north of Armenian Cilicia, where the long, majestic chain 

of the Tauras throws out winding mountain arms away from 

the Cilician Mediterranean towards the north, the mountains group 

themselves, radiating into smaller ranges. Among the crests of these, 

which are covered with snow during part of the year, are upland 

valleys lying very high. In one of these valleys, all surrounded with 

rocks and forest, is hidden the town of Geitun, clinging to the slopes 
of a mountain side—-a great amphitheatre. 

The country around ıs of rare beauty on every hand you hear 
the roar of falhng torrents and the gay music of waters pushing their 
way; everywhere you see fresh and icy springs, hke mirrors, vast 
forests clothing the breast of the mountains, great plane trees, ilexes, 
tall pines, and verdure which lasts all the year round in spite of the 
devouring heat of the sun. South of Zeitun is the little district of 
Kapan, and by its side westward the community of Fernouz, renowned 
for 1ts convent. The inhabitants of these two districts are as brave, 
open-hearted and open-eyed as those of Zeitun: their scenery has 
great cliffs and precipices, as well as the overflowing woodland charm 
common to all the land 

This name, Zeitun, is dear to all Armenians, Dear to us, because 
it belongs to Armenian Cilicia, where, up to 1893 was thriving the 
Armenian kingdom which fell at that date under the yoke of the Seld- 
joucides. The last House of Armenian kings, that of the Roubinian, 
reigned in Cilicia for four centuries, establishing there their throne 
after the devastation of Great Armenia by Tartars and Persians, and 
while the greater part of Lesser Armenia was in the hands of the 
Greeks. Zeitun is dear to us because of its tradition of independence, 
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which tradition it keeps sacredly to this day. Zeitun is dear to us 
because, until 1862, 1ts people were able, as much by their courage as 
by favour of their mountain site, to keep themselves in a state of 
semi-independence. Having their native princes yet among them, the 
people of their own free will generally entrusted executive power to 
them, assisted by the elders of the city, men well known to the whole 
country > but the laws were always made and proclaimed by the people 
themselves ın general assembly. Zeitun is dear to us because by its 
semi-independence it held aloft (and after all, it does so to this day) 
the national flag of the Armenians. All through the present century it 
has victoriously resisted the attempts of the Ottoman Government upon 
this semi-independence, Surviving as by a miracle, an oasis in the 
desert of the empire which ıs rendered barren by barbarous and 
tyrannous laws, as Sahara by its sand. These attempts had no success 
up to 1872. 

At this date the Zeitunlis were driven to insurrection, and after a 
month’s successful defence, had the misfortune to believe the fair 
words of the foxes of the Turkish Government and fell into the snare 
cunningly set for them And this time they were forced to recognise 
their own defeat, and to see for the first time Turkish officials set foot 
and remain in their beloved city. But this humiliation was not all. 
The Government of Turkey saddled the town of Zeitun, which has 
nearly eighteen thousand inhabitants entirely Armenian, with a great 
fortress on the Enropean model. This fortress is set at the only 
entrance, just opposite the town, on which for eighteen years have 
been turned the black mouths of its cannon, gaping and fierce, ready 
at a moment's notice to destroy the city and all its inhabitants should 
they grow so bold as to think of a new msing or even so much as of 
resistance. The events of the last four months m and around Zeitun 
have shown conspicuously and startlingly how not even this fortress, 
with its Krupp guns ever loaded, can avail against a people which, 
drenched in its own blood, decides to do all to defend itself, even to 
the end. 

Yes, Zeitun is dear to the Armenians, and to-day, holding high and 
scathless our national honour in this termble crisis—this woeful, 
bloody, undreamt of crisis through which the Armenian people is 
passing—to-day Zeitun is dearer to us than ever 

I remember that when I was yet a child I often heard this name 
of Zeitun when the verses of our best poets were recited, or stories 
told of the deeds of the Zeitunlis, Such verses are sung by 
Armenians on every opportunity—at every festival, and above all in 
these fearful times as a supreme consolation—alas! only as a con- 
solation. 

Zeitun is tha country in which our dream of liberty has been 
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fostered and nursed, and the Zeitunlis are the heroes who bring the 
dream to life, Zeitun is the song of our hearts and in the Zeitunhs 18 
our hope, 


Ii, 


What was the cause of this last rising or insurrection of Zeitun 
which began in the beginning of October 1895 ? Was ıt expected or 
not? Was it provoked by the action of the Turkish Government, or 
was it, as this same Government states, the result of ill-will on the 
part of the Armenians ? 

No one has yet forgotten the demonstration of last September the 
18th, among the Armenians of Constantinople. It was organised 
both as a petition and a protest against the situation of the rural 
Armenians of Armenia, which situation was spoken of as one of 
“ horror ” by every one, from her Majesty the Queen and the Marquis 
of Salisbury down to the least of European journalists. For the 
organisers’ own sakes the demonstration was bound to be of a pacific 
nature, and its object was to carry a petition to the Sublime Porte, 
requiring it to put a stop to the massacres, which, in spite of the 
intervention of some of the great Powers of Europe, still continued. 
In order to prove more fully that this demonstration had no warlike 
intent, it 18 enough to mention that the organising Committee of the 
Huntchak party thought it their duty to inform the Embassies of the 
six Powers at Constantinople, two or three days ahead, of the intended 
demonstration, and on thé day immediately preceding it the Sultan’s 
own Government was itself notified by the Committee of their 
intention. It has been made a matter of reproach since that those 
demonstrating carried arms, arms being assumed to indicate a hostile 
attitude, This reproach becomes too strange and ridiculous when one 
thinks a moment Given a Government disposed to massacres and 
a Mahometan crowd with soldiers amongst them of the type of 
the murderers at Sassoun, the demonstrators could have done no 
otherwise than take this reasonable precaution. 

It is known that by orders coming from the Palace itself, days 
followed in which the Mahometans slew the Armenians in the Sultan’s 
very capital Nevertheless, a very short time after the bloodshed, 
the Sultan was obhged to submit to pressure from some of the 
European Powers, and to grant (on paper, merely, 1t needs not to say) 
certain reforms. But, at the same time, something else took place, 
poimting only too plainly to all the later massacres, which began after 
this so-called concession on the part of Abdul Hamid. While signing 
with one hand, with the other he rubbed out; and by the month of 
his Ministers declared that he could not openly promise reforms to 
the Armenians and consent to carry them out, without the risk, by 
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that very act, of provoking profound discontent among the Mussul~ 
mans, who, in order to escape reform, might go so far as to massacre 
all the Christians in Armenia, In this cynical declaration the mean 
and horrible tyrant preferred rather to appear helpless before his own 
subjects (he—Caliph of the Mussulmans') than to repress his personal 
resentment, Asiatic vindictiveness, and ill-concealed ferocity against 
the defenceless Armenians, who lay at the mercy of their innumerable 
enemies. And what Abdul Hamid predicted was not only prophetic— 
rather ıt was a direct suggestion ond marching order, meaning this: 
“To have done with the Armenian question, let us have done with 
the Armenians,” 

Another proof of criminal premeditation is the fact that the 
Central Government issued an order before the massacres had taken 
place, to make a thorough search m all Armenian houses, and to 
seize, not only arms, but any common knife larger than a penknife— 
thus elaborately to deprive the Armenians of any means of self- 
defence in case of need. 

This snare (part of the policy of the Asiatic Reynard which is 
cherished and constantly practised in Turkey) was spread by the 
Sultan most sagaciovsly. He risked nothing for himself, being secure 
of the protection of Russia, This protection, so disastrous for the 
Armenians, Russia guaranteed him by the act of rolling the car of 
his Macchiavellian policy 

Such were the circumstances—the Armenians waking, morning 
after morning, to be murdered in thousarids all over the Empire— 
such were the circumstances when, at the beginning of last October, 
the local governor of Marash (in the province or vilayet of Aleppo) 
sent to Zeitun the official Hadj: Aslan, a Circassian, with an escort of 
zaptiehs, under orders to make a “ perquisition,” or house to house 
search, The Zeitunhis, perfectly understanding what would be the 
end of such a visitation, and with the massacres over all Armenia 
before their eyes, definitely refused to submit to the rough require- 
ments of the Circassian The latter, disconcerted, retired next day 
to Bertons (a Mussulman district), and there got together over a 
hundred Bashi-Bazouks, and without loss of time attacked the 
Armenian village of Alabash, trying to burn ıt down. The Armenians 
had the courage to dafend themselves. After this first attack, which 
failed, Hadj: Aslan raised another hundred Bashi-Bazouks, and again, 
on October 6, attacked the village ; but this time also ‘the Armenians 
resolutely resisted and drove back the foe, dispersing them. On the 
13th the Armenians of Alabash sent an express to the Zeitunhs 
asking them for help as several thousand Bashi-Bazouks and regulars 
were about to fall upon them. ‘The Zeitunlis, always brave, and 
ready to fight for their brethren, hastily organised a relief party, two 
hundred strong, which marched for Alabash, At Chakir Déré, where 
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the historic river Jahan receives the stream from Bertous, the Zertunlis 
met the Ottoman troops and the Bashi-Bazouks, who were all encamped 
on the top of a hill near the Mussulman village Maskhith The die 
was cast 

The next day at dawn firing began on both sides The battle 
joined, lasting four hours without pause. Although their position was 
bad and the enemy eight times their number (there were two thousand 
Turks), yet the Zeitunlis both stood firm and gamed new ground 
There were more Turks than Armenians killed Towards the end of 
the battle, while yet neither side prevailed, a messenger came into the 
Zeitunl camp to say that a large body of Turks and Bashi-Bazouks 
were preparing to attack the town of Zeitun. 

Leaving one hundred of their comrades, the remainder of the 
Zeitunhs, night falling, hastened back, the other hundred that same 
night, attacked the Mussulman encampment and succeeded in putting 
the enemy to flight, after which first victory they also returned 
immediately to Zeitun 

Here the fight was already begun—bitter, bold, and decisive, 
Firmg never ceased for a moment. Zeitun was beset by more than 
ten thousand men of the regular Ottoman troops and of Bashi- 
Bazouks On this battle hung the fate of Zeitun Onur blood 
boiled The thought of horrible martyrdoms of thousands of our 
innocents made every warrior tremble with rage Before them 
and around them moved a mass of murderers—wild beasts, roused, 
savage, regardless of all but their thirst for blood, ready for any 
cruelty. In face of this terrible danger the Zeitunlis took the 
offensive, and detached bands to besiege on all sides the formidable 
fortress from which at intervals the cannon roared upon them. This 
struggle, as well as the incessant close fire of small arms on both 
sides, lasted more than fifty hours, after which, the Zeitunhs at last 
succeeded in driving back the besieging Mussulmans, and constraining 
the garrison in the fort, which numbered six hundred, to submit, 

This took place on the 18th of October last. 

The six hundred Turks became prisoners to the Zeitunlis, who took 
possession of the fortress with all its provisions of war and two Krupp 
guns. The same thing was done in regard to all the Turkish officials 
in Zeitun. The school building and bigger houses of the town were 
assigned to the prisoners. The national flag of the Armenians was 
floated on the top of the fortress, and the people for some days after 
this memorable victory held high festival. All the Turkish prisoners 
from the first day were treated by the Armenians as brothers 

To leave my story for a minute. In the report of the British 
Consul who wrote from Aleppo, ıb is stated that nearly two hundred 
prisoners had been massacred by the Zeitunlis Upon this, all 
the anti-Armenian journals seb up a moving chorus and redoubled 
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their onslaught upon the Armenians. If it ıs true, this deed of 
massacre, certainly I will not defend this kind of practice! But the 
fact is beyond doubt, that ım all their victories the Zeitun people 
have habitually behaved with chivalrous generosity, whether towards 
prisoners or towards the conquered populations of Turkish villages. 
This bemg so, ıt is difficult to believe that the Zeitunlis murdered 
200 Turks who had already submitted This massacring could only 
arise ın case of a revolt among the prisoners. In any case, it is a 
bitter irony to accuse the Armenians of massacre after the human 
hecatombs, beyond all precedent and all parallel, achieved by the wish 
of the Sultan, and remaining not only unpunished but imdirectly 
condoned by the attitude of European journalism towards the Arme- 
nians. A London evening paper speaks of these as “ massacres,” 
and terms Armenians “savages” who do not at all differ in point 
of fact from the Turks This language is oratorical rather than 
truthful, but ıt should apply equally to certain European Powers 
who in their colomal wars often resort to slaughter, under quite 
different impulses from those of a handful of Armenians in the 
frenzy of their sorrow and their loss. í 

After their decisive and well earned victory the people elected a 
provisional government, composed of 16 members, four from each of 
the four quarters of the city; and a council of 40, to which each 
quarter contributes 10, They next organised a national guard to 
maintain order. Strange to say, perhaps, but up to the present time, 
ever since October 18, not a single case of theft, house breaking, 
brigandage, or crime of any kind has been committed at Zeitun. 
The food and necessary supplies have been distmbuted by the pro- 
visional government to the Armenian population and to the Turkish 
prisoners. 

After these first victories of the Zeitunlis, the strength of the 
besieging troops (Ottoman regular army and Bashi-Bazouk) which 
were drawn up anew round the Zeitun district and that of Fernouz, 
has gone on increasing till now the number 1s thirty or forty thousand. 

All this information I draw from letters which I have received from 
Zeitun itself almost regularly ; consequently I can answer for their 
authenticity Also from the same source come the facts and the 
events which I am about briefly to set forth, together with their 
dates. 


Ia. 


I have said already that at the beginning of the month of October 
last the Turkish officers and military, aided and followed by Bashi- 
Bazouks, made attacks upon Alabash On the other hand, the 
Armenian villages of the following districts became the scene of 
horrible massacres—viz., Dash-Olong, Kokisson, Boundouk, Kendje, 
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Tavoud, Gueule-Pounar, Dejirmen-Déré, Jamaus-Heik At the 
requisition of the local authorities the Armenian inhabitants of these 
districts gave up the few arms they possessed to the Government 
agents, and solemnly declared their fidelity to the Sultan, thinking 
in this way to escape the storm of massacre which Turkish agents 
were menacing. But, it need not be said, these poor Armenians 
deluded themselves. After having thus disarmed them, the regular 
troops of Eridjik and of Kokisson, and a considerable number of 
Bashi-Bazouks, Circassians, and Kurds, under the command of Mudir 
Mehemmed Bey, a Circassian, on the night of October 20, assaulted 
the Armenians of the districts above mentioned. The devastation, 
pillage, massacres, and cruelties they committed ıb 1s useless to 
describe* the European public, particularly the la knows it 
well enough and, alas! too well. 

The same night the Turks of the districts Dejirmen-Déré, 
and Kokisson, whom I have already named once, gathered in 
the Mussulman village Choukour Hissar, and arranged to attack 
Fernouz. In pursuit of their ends they began to burn several 
Armenian dwellings near Fernouz, whose inhabitants, aware of the 
great preparations, tried first to come to frendly terms with them. 
But the Turks were encouraged by this proceeding on the part of the 
Armenians, and began a fusillade, counting on the strength of their 
position ın Choukour Hissar, which is a fortified place. The Arme- 
nians, though few, replied to the fire, and after more than four hours, 
during which the Turks lost seventy men and the Armenians only 
four, this position was captured by the Armenians, who, during the 
struggle, were reinforced by friends from Fernouz who came out to 
their aid. The Turks were sent flying towards the Circassian village 
Tchamouriou. 

Massacres, devastations, violation of women, &c., were committed 
by the regular troops, or by the Bashi Bazouks, ın the Armenian 
village Shivilki, belonging to the Kaimakamlik of Anderoun, as well 
as in the villages in the district of Yenidje Kale and Anapat. These 
horrors went on for six days under the command of a man named 
Yaij Ogh, a well-known brigand, though he was a public functionary 
At this juncture Armenians of the village Thavoud, which is near 
Shivilki, and a small detachment: from Fernouz, resolved to defend 
their brothers of Shivilki They fought a battle with Yaij Ogh and 
his six hundred Bashi-Bazouks and succeeded in putting them to 
fight. 

On October 29 the Turks of Nedir made a violent assault on the 
Armeman village Thelemehk. The villagers, aided by a detachment 
from Zeitun, defended themselves valiantly, and drove off their enemies 
ın the direction of Marash. 

On November 1 a body of Zeitun men, several hundred strong, set 
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off for Boundouk and Kapan to protect the:Armenian inhabitants 
and their industry, which ıs very considerable—the keeping of silk- 
worms In these two districts are a number of Turkish villages, the 
uinhabitants of which, fearing to be punished for the crimes of the 
Bashi-Bazonks on their neighbours, the Armenians, offered submission 
and asked for pardon and protection; to which the Ze.tun men, always 
generous, consented, and not a drop of blood was shed. 

About this time news arrived that all the Armenian notables of the 
Kaimakamlik of Anderoun (or Andrme) had been shut up by the 
local authorities in infected places, that young girls were violated, 
houses and goods pillaged, &c A detachment of 350 Zeitunlis 
straightway set off for Andrine, which 1s three days’ journey from 
Zeitun. There, on November 3, began a fierce conflict between them 
and the Turkish combined forces, numbering 950, They were com- 
manded by the Ka:makam (sub-governor) himself, by the Mudir and 
judge, Dourdou Bay, by Hadji Effend. and Youssouf Tchavoush, 
Although weaker ın numbers, the Zeitunlis again won a brillant 
victory, routed the foe, and arrived in the place exactly as the Turkish 
zaptiehs were about to fire the house in which the Armenian prisoners 
were confined, Setting them free (they were in a piteous condition, 
having had no food supplied for twelve days), the Zeitunlis collected 
together both these and all the Armenians—men, women, and children 
-—of the country round, and sent them, and what property remained 
to them, in charge of a strong escort to Fernouz 

On November 5 some parties from Zeitun hurried towards the 
Yenidje Kale, Dounkalai, and Anapat districts, where the Armenian 
villages—four hundred houses altogether—-were being stormed by the 
regular troops and by Bashi-Bazouks. But on the way they met the 
Turkish soldiers from Kertil and Nédir. Winning their way and 
continuing their march, just outside the Turkish village Keshirdje they 
met a fresh body of Ottomans, defeated them and arrived at Gaishli, 
which les quite near the district which they were trying to reach, to 
deliver their brethren and three convents belonging to the Franciscan 
fathers. Father Salvator Lili of Cappadocia himself had written some 
days before to tell the Zeitunlis of the danger these convents were in, 
and had entreated them to go to their aid. (The Father was a 
Neapolitan of the province of Cappadocia, born in the village of 
Neutuno.) However, the Zeitunlis were yet struggling with the 
Turkish troops on their route, when there came up from Marash more 
of the regular forces (500 soldiers and over 1000 Bashi-Bazouks), 
which la:d waste, overthrew, burnt down all the Armenian dwellings, 
as well as two of the Franciscan convents, murdering Father Salvator 
and the greater part of the inhabitants. These things took place at 
Mondyik-Déré 

Meantime, a band of the Zeitunlis arrived at Keshirdje, whence 
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they drove the enemy, passed on to Yenidje-Kale, where, raising a 
little help, with the two Franciscan fathers, a Spaniard, and part of 
the Armenian population, they directed their way to Fernouz They 
had not long left Yenidje-Kale when the Turks fell upon the hamlet 
lke a hailstorm and threw everything into chaos Happily the 
massacre had hardly commenced when another body of Zeitunhs came 
upon the scene, having set out from Kapan to cary help to this 
quarter 

Then began a hard and termble strife which lasted all day, from 
morning to nightfall, when the Turks began to yield, and at last, 
leaving their dead behind them, broke and fled. 

The next day the Zeitunlis carried help to the three other villages 
of Armenians (containing more than one hundred and fifty houses) 
all belonging to the Yenidje-Kale district. However, the Armenians 
of Anapat and Dounkalai, with their two hundred and fifty houses, 
were literally wiped out and every single inhabitant murdered by the 
regular Ottoman troops and the Bashi-Bazouks 

All this happened at Zeitun and its neighbouring districts from 
the Ist of October up to the end of November 1895 (Old Style). 

Since this date I have had more details of the other battles, which 
have never ceased up to the beginning of this January They have 
ended always in spsedier victory for the Zeitun champions, and more 
and more crushing defeats for the Turks and Bashi-Bazouks, who are 
now ın a deplorable state 

The rising steadily spread, although the people of Zeitun and 
Fernouz have at one time had to keep and to feed near twenty-five 
thousand Armenians from different parts of Cilicia, these having 
escaped the massacre in a state of entire poverty, their homes and 
belongings beng completely ruined. 


IV 


In order to arrive at any conclusion on the subject of the rising of 
the Zeitunlis, upon its character and its bearing, 1b 18 necessary to set 
forth here, m its general features, the part played by the Armenian 
revolutionary party of the Huntchak in the said uprising, as well as 
generally in the national Armenian cause 

Our adversaries, and principally the agents of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, have so distorted the tendencies, principles, and character of 
the organisation of the Huntchak party, that Enghsh opinion is 
tempted to regard this party, which is patriotic in the best sense, as 
the enemy of its people Our adversaries try to show that we, the 
Huntchakists, are Anarchists, that we are opposed to law, fomenters 
of trouble, disorder, and massacre—m short, that we are criminals, 
To prove this myth they dig ın the dust of the archives of the 
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Russian Embassy at Constantinople to find there “ authentic docu- 
ments.” I know perfectly well that to find this sort of document, 
calling itself authentic, against the Huntchakists there is no place so 
good as the artificial archives of Hamid’s Government, and again those 
of the Embassy named above. But as for me, who have not the 
privilege of visiting those archives, I would prefer to consult all the 
volumes of the Hunichak, the central organ of the Armenian revolu- 
tionary party, which has just passed into the ninth year of its publi- 
cation, and ask to have pointed out to me one single line which is of 
an anarchist nature. I can, howeyer, find for myself whole pages 
written against Anarchism. 

In a pamphlet, published in English in London itself, nearly a 
year ago, I had an opportunity to expound the political programme 
considered most practical by the Huntchak party at the present day 
for the solution of the Armenian difficulty. This programme, far 
from being anarchist, certainly is very moderate in claiming for the 
Armenians only political rights of self-government, under a Christian 
governor, nominated and chosen for a fixed period by the great Powers. 
That is not, surely, an Anarchist’s programme, but might in Eng- 
land be called a rather Conservative scheme; this is no destructive 
policy. l 

We love our people. We want them to have a respite, a breathing 
space. When European diplomacy proffered mediation the Huntchak 
party risked its influence by setting its face agaist any insurrec- 
tionary movement. And we may claim for it the credit of being 
successful. The terrible year which followed the Sassoun massacre, 
that year of unknown anxiety, unheard-of sufferings and provocation, 
has been endured by the Armenian people in heroic calmness and self- 
contro] We would have hailed any real concession as inaugurating a 
new era, a prospect of peaceful development for our people. But we 
have nothing to wait for any more. Since perish we must, lef us 
perish like men, fighting our enemy face to face, not, ike cowards, 
turning our backs on them, 

The Huntchak party has existed and acted for more than eight 
years. From the first year of its existence it Included young men 
from the universities—doctors, lawyers, professors, writers, and jour- 
nahsts These almost all belonged to the well-to-do, some to the richest, 
Armenian families, noble and well known in their own country, 
Europe was their educator ın science, both political and literary, and 
the great writers of the Armenian vation.had made them know their 
national history. Their hearts beat with ardent love for the people 
who groaned degraded beneath a yoke of the most shameful kind— 
Asiatic tyranny undisguised—forced to beg for very existence under 
the yataghan of the Kurd. Thus as ardent patriots, the Huntchakists 
strive to do their utmost possible for the good of the Armenian 
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people. They have displayed for years past and up to the present 
time a wonderful activity, inflexible energy, a capacity for the initia- 
tive, and inexhaustible resource. By their propaganda they have 
raised from the ground the nation’s conscious dignity, probity, and 
natural courage, which were withering in the terror; they have 
spread large, generous, humanitarian ideas; in a word, they have 
regenerated Armenian intellect and morale in a few years. It is 
thanks to them and their work that the Huntchakist party has now 
for some years enjoyed the confidence of the Armenians and has a 
predominant influence over them It is the representative of their 
political and social tendencies, and works for these 

The organisation of the Huntchak party is a secret organisation , 
it ““conspires” It is needless to say why it is such, for it is more 
than clear that ın Turkey ıt must be such to exist at all. Abt this 
moment its members are counted by thousands; it vtontains persons 
of every possible section of Armenian society, from the rich man to 
the peasant. It has ramifications ın the whole of Turkish Armenia 
and in European Turkey, as well as in Europe and America All 
these ramifications form a compact mass, acting under one direction 
and upon one hne of general conduct, although all are not equally 
strong. Yet, during the years in which the party has grown to such 
proportions and such force, 1t has had much loss to bear. Hundreds 
of 1ts members, whom the Ottoman Government’s police have suc- 
ceeded in arresting, have been—almost to a man—tortured, 
imprisoned, exiled, done to death; and fifteen have been formally 
condemned and executed. 

The criminal tragedy which was to follow for some years in Armenia 
had these ill-omened beginnings. 

But what was the cause of the appearance of “revolutionaries” on 
the Armenian soul? The canse was the conditions of the daily life of 
the people. Their hfe was one long suffermg and pain; everything 
was degraded, commerce, industry, agriculture, education, thought, 
the entire life of the Armenian race. Here we have the natural 
causes of the revolutionary spirit But this was not all. 

Ever since 1878 there lay as a dead letter—-dead to this day——the 
article of the Treaty of Berlin by which six great Powers of Europe 
recognised solemnly and internationally the pressing claims of* the 
Armenians to a better existence; these Powers themselves took the 
responsibility for the introduction, “ without further delay,” of the 
reforms necessary to the Armenian Province. On the other hand, 
since 1878, instead of improving, the plight of the people has grown 
steadily more exasperating and intolerable During this lapse of 
memory on the part of Europe the situation became as desperate for 
the Armenians as we see to-day. They began to murmur and to stir. 
The Huntchak party appeared, and took up the revolutionary move- 
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ment. It has cried aloud from its birth in the heart of a ceaseless 
struggle with the Government and the police of Turkey, and kept on 
steadily organising for a rising, directing its propaganda and agitating 
to this end. It has spoken the word for self-defence, for fallmg back 
on our own forces, for insurrection. Logically it could do no other- 
wise. Since the Armenian nation was left defenceless by Europe, 
which had no regard for its own promise—since that was clear—the 
right of insurrection became the sacred right of this enslaved race, 
and henceforth ıt had to trust alone to its own inner forces and its 
own despair. 

Thus all this revolutionary movement rests on a claim which can- 
not be gainsaid by persons whose life 1s led under political conditions 
which have absolutely nothing ın common with those’of Turkey ; who 
cannot deny sympathy with, much less condemn, these efforts and these 
deeds of the Armenians, hard-driven by natural necessity, by the 
irresistible “force of circumstances” It 1s a great injustice to reproach 
the Armenian patriots for what they did under the cruel knowledge 
of the certain approaching death of their people. Their conduct is 
but the logical guarantee of all human nghts—the Armenian people's 
too—and among them pre-eminently the right to lwe. 

After the demonstration of September 18 at Constantinople, worked 
by the Huntchakists, when the Sultan made that too meagre concession 
which we know, the organ of the party advised waiting to the end of 
the “ comedy ” of the Sultan’s concessions, in order not to precipitate 
events, although the massacres at Constantinople drew from the hearts 
of the Armenian community a cry for vengeance. The intention of 
the revolutionists then was very peaceable But suddenly, mstead 
of the execution of the “ reforms,” came the horrible series of massacres 
which began with Trebizond, Baibourt, Erzeroum. 

Meanwhile the European Powers, after having given so much hope 
to the Armenians, now wavered with their fleets in the waters of the 
Mediterranean, and remained there as idle spectators of the bloody 
show in Armenia. 

In such a case, in presence of such great horrors, which came on 
the nation lke thunderbolts at the very moment when they were 
expecting just the contrary—that 1s to say, the realisation of reforms 
(however futile they might prove)—in such a case, I say, how could 
the Armenians feel, think, and act? What remained to the revolu- 
tionary patriots, in ‘whose name I have a nght to speak ? 

We reasoned thus: We are pressed to the wall, and we have very 
little to choose from. We may submit, with the apathy of dumb 
creatures, to our fate, waiting the day when the Turks shall have _ 
satisfied their revenge, and growing sick of murdering, shall allow the 
cowed remnants df our race to drag on the low life of hopeless 
slavery , or we may curse the day when we believed in the dream of 
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freedom, and in the possibility of being men and citizens, and throw 
ourselves at the feet of the White Tsar, in the hope that he may 
deign to put upon us his yoke, instead of that of the Sultan. If we 
do not wish for either, then we have to take our fate in our own 
hands The only desperate means left to us is open rebellion. We 
know full well what this means for us in Turkey. But we have so 
little to lose! And we know from history that people who have been 
bold enough to risk their all have often won their cause in spite of 
overwhelming odds. 

This was our reasoning before the Zeitun insurrection began, and 
it remains in full force up till the present time, the situation in 
Armenia changing from bad to worse. 

Our cry, uttered m such a case, such a desperate case, came back 
to us echoed from Zeitun. Huntchakist comrades who were there , 
and had their Committee, by the means and under the direction of 
the Huntchak party, took the decisive resolution to defend themselves 
to the last. With this cry those comrades (heroes that they are ') 
coming to the head of the movement—they, the Huntchakists, took 
the fortress and town of Zeitun, and many other districts, which the 
“eitunlis have held for four months past. 


y. 


“ What fate awaits the Zeitunlis? What will be the end of this 
victory-hghted insurrection ? What issue will the great Powers seek 
to give to it, by means of their Consuls, who are at this moment at 
Zeitun in negotiation with the Armenians?” Such were the dis- 
quieting questions put before us at the morent of the negotiations 
for the surrender of Zeitun 

There is nothing more difficult than to be the judge of others, and 
yet this is a rôle which is played on all hands—a part used and 
abused. 

Here is a most unhappy nation, thıs of Armenia, Persecuted, 
martyred, massacred by the Government of the Sultan and his savage 
hordes , a prey to the extremest poverty and famine; drowned in its 
own blood, betrayed by the great Powers, and specially by England 
——it is moreover subject to every recrimination, every insult, every 
unjust condemnation on the part of a great number of European 
journals The last new ground for this is, that ın the Report of the 
European Commission at Sassoun, it is said that the number of the 
Sassounlis massacred has been overstated. Yet no one has yet for- 
gotten that the massacre at Sassoun bore such a character and was of 
such proportions that at first the number of slain might easily be 
misconceived in good faith, and in fact it was so misconceived, not 
only by the Armenians, but by the whole European press. What 
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part did the Commission play? Its duty was first to establish the 
character of the massacres, next the true number of slain, and to 
throw light upon responsibilities. It has only established the number 
of one general massacre, and does not deny that ıt was unable to 
arrive at 16 exactly. Thus, it believes the number killed to have been 
near a thousand. 

Thereupon on all sides the anti-Armenian journals have' begun to 
cry out upon the exaggeration which went so far as six thousand, stall 
more upon the figure repeated immediately after the massacre at 
Sassoun. It is heartrendimg that any civilised ¿European journalist 
should stoop so low. Each human lıfe is sacred, be ıt Armenian, 
German, or English, and when this human life is sacrificed unjustly, 
there should be no place for dispute over the corpse. If the lives so 
sacrificed count to twenty or a hundred, we dwell no longer on the 
number slain, at a time when there are none but victims The 
capital point is that the massacres occurred. Because a thousand 
were killed at Sassoun, and not six thousand, the murder does nof 
lose ifs significance and the responsibility of the Government for ıb 
is not diminished This opinion is that also of the Commissioners. 
These thousand slain are victims of Turkish savagery. For this 
thousand also the great Powers must answer—they who actually eigh- 
teen years ago pledged themselves for the safety of Armenian lives 

But why go back to the massacres of Sassoun? In these few last 
months there have been tens and tens of thousands slain; and yet, 
on the eve of the twentieth century the Powers of Europe dare not, 
or will not, overcome the inhuman passions of a Government which 
they call a “sick man,” or else “a putrefying corpse.” 

And now at this moment, from one day to another, we are in dread 
of massacres at and around the Zeitun district, such as have happened 
in other parts of Cilicia. The consuls of the European Powers have 
been there. What line did they take ? 

They urged the Zeitunlis, always in the name of an “honour- 
able peace” to give up their arms to the Turkish Government, whose 
troops they had beaten regularly up to the last moment This 
counsel could issue in nothing but the offermg up, with hands tied, 
of all the people of Zeitun and all the 30,000 refugees who were 
sheltered at the time within its walls, to the ferocious vengeance 
of the Sultan, the Bashi-Bazouks, &. Arms are the only guarantee 
against such a fate, 

It was, therefore, a criminal error towards the Zeitunlis and their 
unfortunate protégés to think for a moment of disarming them the 
- first. Further, the dangerous fortress, the cause of constant distrust 
and anxiety to the Zeitunlis, was to remain, together with a Turkish 
garrison and its cannon. Also the taxes were to remain—the crush- 
ing taxes, the payment of which is utterly out of the power of the 
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ruined people, already a prey to the contagious maladies which 
are wasting the country. It ıs true that, side by side with this, in 
the conditions of the Porte, 16 is declared that the Sultan will disarm 
the Mahometans dwelling ın the valleys that surround Zeitun; that 
he will appoint a Christian sub-Governor (a Kaimaikam) ; that he will 
introduce the famous administrative reforms promised (and signed by 
the Sultan) last September to all the Armenian provinces, Yes, all these 
tales have been once more re-told by Abdul Hamid; but where are 
the guarantees for the performance of his promises? When and by 
what means will he have them carried out? Where 1s the European 
control which, alone, can be offered as a serious guarantee? Is he 
not laughing—this Sultan——under the very nose of European, and 
above all, of English diplomacy, and showing that the latter is for 
ever useless henceforward at Constantinople, thanks to the cordial 
understanding between the two despots of the East? It seems that 
the Consuls received from their Governments certain very strange 
instructions ; they (one sppposes) were to try and restore everything 
to the point it stood at before the insurrection, exactly the point at 
which things became intolerable and caused the rising 

What concerns England is that this supposition comes near the 
truth. Thus, in a discourse recently pronounced, Lord Salisbury 
thinks, with the other European Powers, that the Sultan may perhaps 
do something for the Armenians 7 he 1s let alone, And the great 
Powers wish to let the Sultan alone, at the same time sacrificing along 
with so many Armenians the people of Zeitun also. It is evident 
that the Powers at this moment desire to hush matters up. 

This strange hope of Lord Salisbury’s seems but a fugitive empty 
word, by which the First Minister of the Queen completes a solemn 
avowal of the absolute defeat of his Eastern policy, ın which, as to 
the solution of the Armenian question, he has before him great 
difficulties, chiefly created by that same policy, This from the mouth 
of Lord Salisbury, along with his whole speech, means nothing but 
the retreat of Great Britain from the Armenian question. Still, it 
is impossible to admit of the idea of return to the state of things 
before the siege. Such a relapse might bring on the gravest com- 
plications; the people of Zeitun would be placed in the very same 
case again in which the insurrection had become beyond all control. 
European intervention in the affairs of Zeitun should have had a 
character less cruel and less disastrous in its consequences, and juster, 
more impartial, more prudent. This intervention might have repaired 
the fault of European diplomacy through the whole terrible Armenian 
crisis. Europe cannot deny the right of self-defence to us, and par- 
ticularly to the men of Zeitun, when this self-defence is recognised by 
every European nation and Government as a sacred law. Recognising 
this right, Huropean diplomacy cannot exact submission pure and 
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simple from the Zeitunlis, It should be admitted that these mer 
are right when they claim for Armenian Cilicia a Christian governor 
named by the great European Powers and under their direct control ; 
the political reorganisation of the country, non-intervention from the 
Ottoman Government in local affairs, and a general amnesty, &c. 
But, by their unfavourable attitude to the Zeitunlis during the 
negotiations, the representatives of the Powers have given a last blow 
to the hopes that the Armenians placed in the great Powers; and 
by this same attitude the Zeitunlis have been forced to submit to the 
conditions proposed by the Porte. 

It was more than high tıme, and there was no occasion more favour- 
able for Europe, and specially for Great Britam, to give this bare 
satisfaction to a part of the Armenians, who had shown by 
their conduct that they had decided to defend their lyes, goods, and 
most human rights, and by that fact were capable and worthy of a 
life more human and politically less enslaved and more independent. 
The Armenians expected from diplomacy this act of justice and repara- 
tion, which was due to them. 

In view of this, the Armenian patriots, and with them the whole 
nation, are obliged to adhere to their purpose of self-defence, their 
patriotic revolutionary programme, the consequences of which may 
have a much more serious bearing than at present appears upon 
European interests. But for us the prospect ıs no longer terrible. 
Bathed in our own blood which is shed without redress, having 
seen all our national property burnt, pillaged, wasted, rnined—after 
having lost either by massacre or by misery, by cold or famine, 
hundreds of thousands of our countrymen, we Armenians have 
nothing more to lose. But, on the other hand, what we gain will 
be for our good 

AVETIS NAZARBEK, 
Editor of the Huntchah 


THE IRISH PRIESTHOOD. 


HE year 1795 was probably the most fateful in modern Irish 
history. It is impossible to magnify or overrate the influences 
that a series of political events which occurred that year have exer- 
cised on the destinies of Ireland It was in 1795 that the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was finally determmed on by Pitt. 
That year also saw the establishment in Ireland of two institutions as 
wide apart as the poles in inspiration and aims—the College of May- 
nooth and the Orange Society, which——as the fountain heads of two 
potent streams of antagonistic religious and political thought, that have 
now been permeating the people of Ireland for a century—have not 
_ attracted the attention they deserve from students of those complex 
Irish problems, political, religious, and social, which have vexed, 
and in all probability will continue to vex, British statesmen for 
many a year, l 
Maynooth College, the famous traming college of the Irish priest- 
hood, has just celebrated the centenary of ıts foundation. The insti- 
tution was established in June 1795 by the Imperial Government, as 
an act of State policy, to secure and retain on the side of England 
in the management of Ireland the influence of the Catholic Church in 
that country. During the greater portion of the seventeenth century 
the Irish priests were compelled by the penal laws passed by the 
Irish Parlament against Roman Catholics to go abroad for their 
education. They were trained for the ministry in colleges at Paris, 
Lisbon, Salamanca, which had foundations established for their 
education and support principally by the French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese sovereigns At the outbreak of the French Revolution there 
were as many as 348 Irish ecclesiastical students in Paris, out of a 
total of 478 on the Continent; and one of the results of that tremen- 
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dous social upheaval was the closidg of the Irish. College, and the 
dispersal of its students. The Irish Roman Catholic bishops naturally 
viewed this state of things with alarm, for it'might mean at least a 
serious diminution in the supply of priests for missionary work in 
Ireland. They were desirous of having the priests educated and 
trained at home, under their own immediate control, but, though the 
legal ban against the education of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in 
Ireland had just been removed, to establish and support a college for 
the purpose was utterly beyond their financial means, They there- 
fore approached the Government on the subject. 

The Roman Catholic bishops at this time were all old men, of 
antique simplicity, judging from their various petitions and addresses 
to the Government, and their spirits were bowed and humbled 
by the operation of the penal enactments, The immediate pre- 
decessors of these ecclesiastics lived, as a rule, in France, or Italy, 
or Spain, and only ventured on rare occasions ‘to visit Ireland to 
discharge their episcopal duties, when they resided, disguised, in 
humble farmhouses in remote parts of their dioceses, in order to evade 
the hostile attentions of the authorities. The bishops whose lot 
had fallen in better times, were, therefore, thankful to be allowed to 
pass their days in undisturbed obscurity in Ireland. They ascribed 
the improvement in their position, through the relaxation of the 
penal laws, solely to the good-will of the Government in London, and 
not to the influence of more liberal views in politics and religion 
operating on the members of both Houses of the Irish Parliament. 
They were, consequently, steadfast and consistent supporters of the 
British connection, as they declared in many addresses to the Throne. 
They held severely aloof from the movements of the time for the . 
extension of political freedom and the social improvement of the 
people. They gave but a passive countenance, rather than an active 
support, to the feeble and spasmodic movement for emancipation 
within the Catholic body itself during the fifty or sixty years ıt was 
entirely controlled by a few influential members of the gentry, and 
before 16 passed, at the opening of the present century, into the more 
resolute hands of O’Connell and the Catholic merchants and shop- 
keepers of Dublin; they were hostile to the Society of United Irishmen, 
which was first founded to obtain Parliamentary reform (including the 
admission of Catholics to Parliament) by constitutional means, but 
had, under the influence of the French principles of the time, developed 
into a secret revolutionary society for the establishment of an Insh 
republic; and, later on, for the same reasons, they gave their unani- 
mous support to the project of the Union. 

When, therefore, Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, presented a 
petition in 1794 to the Lord Lieutenant (the Earl of Westmoreland) 
on behalf of the prelates of the Roman Catholic communion in Ireland, 
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praying the Government to establish and endow a training college for 
the priesthood at home, in order that—as the petition ran—“ they may 
no longer expose their youth to the contagion of sedition and infidelity, 
and the country to the danger of introducing the pernicious maxims 
of licentious philosophy,” the Government were, for several reasons, 
ready to listen with willing ear to the scheme. Ireland was thoroughly 
disaffected. The revolutionary principles of the United Irishmen had 
permeated the middle classes; many of the gentry and aristocracy 
had also caught the contagion ; and the small farmers and labourers 
-—who formed the vast bulk of the population, and had their own 
secret societies for their own immediate agrarian objects—-were in 
complete sympathy with the movement, not because of its high-flown 
sentiments of liberty, equality, and fraternity, for these things they 
did not understand, but because they thought it aimed at the over- 
throw of the landed class, to whom they ascribed all their social ills. 
The country was virtually ruled from Whitehall—notwithstanding the 
declaration of independence of 1782 with which the name of Henry 
Grattan is inseparably associated. The Irish Parliament was so 
venal that it was brought, by the distribution of patronage, completely 
under the control of the British Government; and Pitt, engrossed in 
his .great struggle with France, and unwilling to be diverted by 
domestic troubles, was evidently inclined to concede even Catholic 
Emancipation, in order to stem the rising tide of popular disaffection 
in Ireland. Lord Fitzwilliam was made Viceroy on the understanding, as 
most historians nowagree, that Catholic Emancipation was to be granted. 
He arrived in Dublin on January 4,1795 On February 12, Grattan, 
by arrangement with the Viceroy, moved in the Irish House of Com- 
mons for leave to bring in a Bill for the admission of Catholics to 
Parliament. But, when intelligence of the new policy reached 
George IIL, he insisted on the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, and on 
March 25, less than three months from the date of his arrival, that 
nobleman quitted Dublin amid one of the most remarkable demon- 
strations of national indignation and sorrow which the Irish capital 
has ever witnessed. Thwarted in this policy of concession, Pitt then 
determined on bringing about a union of the British and Irish 
Parliaments, 

But, meantime, something had to be done to assuage the dis- 
appointed hopes of the Roman Catholics. It was determined to 
grant the prayer of the prelates in their petition to the Government 
in the previous year. Accordingly a Bill was carried by the Govern- 
ment through both Houses of the Irish Parliament with remarkable 
celerity, and withont a single division in either House, voting a 
sum of £8000 for the establishment of a College for the education 
and training of the priests. It received the royal assent of George III, 
on June 5, 1795. The Act appointed as trustees of the College the 
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Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, all of whom were Protestants; six Roman Catholic 
laymen; the four Roman Catholic archbishops, and seven other Roman 
Catholic bishops; but the management of the College was practically 
left ‘entirely to the ecclesiastics, and in a few years the judges were 
removed by Parliament from the Board of Trustees. An offer by the 
Duke of Leinster of a house and fifty-four acres of land at a nomina} 
rent at Maynooth, about twelve miles from Dublin, and adjoining his 
demesne, was accepted, and on June 25, 1795, the College began its 
career with fifty students. At the end of the century there were 150 
students on the rolls. 

Within four years the Irish Parliament had voted by annual grants 
a sum of £35,000 for the establishment of the College. In 1799 the 
trustees petitioned for an annual allowance of £8000, at which sum 
they estimated the yearly expenses of the College; but a Bill to 
provide that amount, after passing through the Commons, was rejected 
by the Lords on the ground that the original intention of Parlament 
was to assist in the foundation of the College, and not to maintain it 
permanently. That year the College received nothing from the State. 
However, ın the next Session, the Session of 1800, the last of the 
Irish Parliament, a sum of £8000 towards defraying the annnal 
charges of the College for the year endmg March 25, 1801, was voted 
in. the Estimates The annual grant was contimued by the Imperial 
Parliament until 1845 It varied between £8000 and £9000. It 
came up every year in the Estimates for the Irish offices, and its 
rejection was invariably moved, but without success, by ultra-Protestant 
members, who contended that the taxpayers ought not to be, com- 
pelled to pay for the propagation of the immoral doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Before 1845 the number of free studentships in the College was 
250, the value of each bemg estimated at about £25 a year. But in 
1845, Sir Robert Peel succeeded, with the help of the Whigs 
and the MRepealers, and against the vehement opposition of the 
bulk of his own Tory followers, in carrying a Bull increasing 
the annual grant to the very substantial sum of £26,360, and by 
making the grant a permanent charge on the Consolidated Fund, he 
did away with the yearly debate on the College in the House of 
Commons. It was this Bill, known as the Maynooth Improvement 
Bul, which led to Mr. Gladstone’s historic resignation of the post 
of President of the Board of Trade, which he held in the Peel 
Ministry, because the proposals of the Bull were at variance with the 
views he had put forth in his famous pamphlet on ‘ Church and 
State.” He no longer entertained these views, he said, and as a 
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private member he supported the measure ın its various stages through 
the House of Commons; but, with a super-sensitiveness not often 
found in political hfe, he feared it might be supposed, ıf he remained 
in office, that his change of opinion was dictated by interested 
motives. By this Act the number of free places in the College was 
increased to 500, £28 per annum being appropriated for the 
commons of each student, and 250 of the students m the senior 
classes received in addition an allowance of £20 a year each in 
money. In order to provide the necessary accommodation for this 
large increase in the number of students, the Act also granted a sum 
of £30,000 for the extension of the existing buildings and grounds, 
On the disestablishment of the Insh Church in 1870, this annual 
giant of £26,360 to the College was withdrawn; and the trustees 
received as compensation a sum of £372,331 

The disendowment of the College has not led to any decrease in 
the number of the students, though the number of free places has 
been diminished by one half. In the centenary year of its founda- 
tion, there were no fewer than 620 students in actual residence, which 
is the highest number the records of the College can show ‘The 
trustees of the institution since 1870 are the four archbishops and 
thirteen of the bishops Its chief officials consist of a president, a 
vice-president, three deans, a bursar, and sixteen professors. Accord- 
ing to a Parliamentary return published in 1854, the salary of the 
president since the Act of 1845 was £594 12s, , of the vice-president 
£326 12s. 8d.; of the senior dean, £261; of the three junior deans, 
£241 each, and the salaiies of the professors ranged from £241 up 
to £264. These salaries were, it will be admitted, low for such posi- 
tions ; but they may have been somewhat reduced after disendowment,. 
Indeed, the stipends of dignitaries of the Catholic Church in Ireland 
are, as we shall see later, very modest. It is interesting to note in 
this connection, that down to 1827 the president got only 100 
guineas ; the vice-president 70 guineas, and the deans and professors 
from 50 to 70 guineas per annum. The number of free places now 
on the public foundation of the College is 250, estimated at £30 a 
year each, which are divided amongst the twenty-seven dioceses ; 
and in addition to these there are sixty-six other free places in diocesan 
burses, founded since 1870 by bequests from bishops and priests. 
Nomination to the free places allotted to each diocese 1s in the hands of 
the bishop of the diocese. There is an entrance fee of £4 for all students, 
and the pension of students not in free places is £30 per annum. A 
sum varying from £8000 to £10,000 is yearly rece1ved in pensions, 

The Irish priests are, as a rule, the sons either of farmers or of 
shopkeepers. As may be imagined, in so intensely Catholic a 
country as Ireland it is considered a great social distinction in these 
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classes, to have a priest in the family. There is no prouder boast 
for a parent than to be able to say, “‘ I’ve a son a priest.” One of the 
pious notions associated with the priesthood is that no man can take 
holy orders without having “a vocation,”—that is, that it can never 
happen by chance or accident; but 1s inevitably the result of a divme 
call or inspiration. In some cases, however, the choice of the calling 
is made by the parents for their favourite son—“' the white-haired boy 
of the family,”’—1n his early years; but he must be a quiet, retiring, 
religiously disposed lad, or be fond of study, or must show above his 
brothers the possession of mental attainments 

Once the selection is made, the parents subordinate almost every- 
thing to their grand ambition of giving a son to the service of the 
Church. The boy gets the best place at the table, the warmest 
corner by the hearth He is never asked or expected to soil his 
hands about the shop or farm, and is regarded by all the family with 
deep respect, affection, and even reverence. He is first sent to the 
diocesan college, a scholastic institution found in the chief town of 
most of the twenty-seven dioceses in Ireland, established by the 
bishop of the diocese, and conducted principally by priests, and after 
a few years there, he goes, as a rule, to Maynooth. 

No student is received at Maynooth unless he is designed for the 
home mission (prests for foreign missions bemg trained at All 
Hallows College, Dublin), and has a recommendation from his bishop, 
and is at least sixteen years of age. The full course of studies in the 
college extends over seven years. The first year is devoted to 
“rhetoric,” as it ıs called in the College, which includes English, 
Latin, and Greek; the second and third years are allotted to 
“ philosophy,” or mathematics, logic, and metaphysics; and the re- 
maining four years to “ theology,” or canon law, and ecclesiastical 
history. There is a foundation known as “the Dunboyne Establish- 
ment ” for the maintenance of about a dozen of the most distinguished 
students, who remain in the College for a period of three years beyond 
the ordinary course, in order to quahfy themselves as doctors of 
divinity, or for professorships ın the College. On an average, sixty 
students are ordained priests annually, which more than suffices to 
keep up to the strength of about 2400 the secular priesthood of 
Treland. 

The College is divided into two houses——the senior house, and the 
junior house ; and the students of the two houses are not allowed to 
communicate with each other, except by permission of the dean. 
They take meals together, but at meals conversation is strictly prò- 
hibited. During meals, however, a student reads aloud a chapter 
from the Bible, a few passages from a historical work—Lingard’s 
“ History of England ” being the favourite volume,—followed by some 
extracts from the Roman Martyrology. With the exception of fifty 
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students in the junior or “ rhetoric” class, who sleep in double- 
bedded rooms, all the students have separate apartments, each 
being furnished as bed and sitting-room The hour of rising is 
6 AM., and at 10 pM all lights are extinguished. The working 
day is thus divided—nine hours to study and classes, two hours 
to religions services, and five hours to meals, exercise, and recrea- 
tion. The exercise consists principally of walking about the ex- 
tensive grounds of the college. Hand ball seems to be the only 
out-door game practised; and all in-door games, such as chess, 
or draughts, or cards, are prohibited On Wednesdays, if weather 
permits, the students take a long country walk together, accompanied 
by some of the deans or professors, but otherwise they are not allowed 
___ outside the grounds, and a breach of this rule ıs usually punished by 
‘expulsion. However, a scandal rarely, if ever, occurs. The moral 
character of the students ıs above suspicion. 

The reading of the students, apart from their study of the prescribed 
text-books of the different courses, seems to be confined to a narrow 
compass. The College possesses a large lbrary, mainly theological, 
‘ecclesiastical, and devotional; but only the students in the theological 
classes have recourse to it under the supervision of the librarian. 
The reading of the junior students is mainly devotional. Light 
literature, such as fiction and poetry, is not, to say the least, 
encouraged, and newspapers are prohibited Nevertheless, the 
students manage to keep themselves acquainted with, at any rate, 
the varying phases of Irish politics, in which, 1t is hardly necessary to 
say, they take the keenest interest. 

Life at Maynooth may be pleasant enough to these ecclesiastical 
students. Few of them break down under it; and one never hears 
it condemned in after years by the priests who have gone through the 
ordeal. On the contrary, they invariably regard the Alma Mater 
with the deepest reverence and affection. But, measured by secular 
standards, the studies seem dry and hard, and run too much ina few 
narrow grooves; the life laborious and monotonous, the discipline of a 
too strict and a too rigid character, Hstrangement fromeven the innocent 
pleasures and recreations of life, during seven of man’s most impres- 
sionable years, may, in one sense, be the fittest preparation for the celi- 
bate ministry of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland ; but one cannot 
help thinking that the priests would be all the better suited for their 
office if, instead of an almost complete absorption in the spiritual 
aspect of the ministry, as the courses and the text-books show, 
more attention were given at Maynooth to the secular side of life—to 
the inculeation of civic duties, to the study of sociology, and to 
arousing in the students an interest in schemes and projects, apart from 
politics, for the amelioration of the social condition of the Irish people. 

The young priest, on leaving Maynooth, is appointed by his bishop 
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to the curacy of some parish of his native diocese. He is paid by the 
parish priest a half-yearly stipend, the amount of which depends on 
the “dues,” or the voluntary subscriptions of the congregation 
collected at Christmas and at Haster, and the dues vary, of course, 
according as the parish ıs rich or poor. The stipend, however, 1s 
rarely more than £80 a year. In most instances it is as low as £30 
or £40. Father Pat, therefore, finds ıt hard enough to get along in 
the beginning of his career as a priest, if he has not an allowance 
from his parents, or if fees such as 5s or 10s or £1 for assisting at a 
wedding or a funeral, do not often come ım his way. 

His princtpal duties as curate consist of celebrating Mass every 
morning and twice on Sundays and holidays, hearing confessions on 
Saturdays and on the eves of holidays, and attending to “ sick calls ” 
—or calls to administer the last sacraments to the dying—week about 
with his fellow-curates. “Confessions” and “sick calls” are the 
most arduous, unpleasant, and exacting of duties. On Saturdays and 
on the eves of holidays, he sits most of the day in the confession-box, 
listening to the sins of penitents, and cleansing them of all stain, by 
absolution, to fit them to receive the Holy Communion at Mass the 
next morning. ‘The confession-box contains three compartments pro- 
vided with sliding-panels. The priest sits in the centre compartment, 
and the others are used by the pemtents, who await their turns 
in long rows outside. A priest told me once that three hours 
in the confession~-box is one of the most terrible ordeals, morally 
and physically, a man can go through I can well believe him. 
During the week the curate is on “sick call” duty, he ıs liable 
to be aroused ont of bed at night and to trudge for mules over a 
dangerous bog or a bleak country-side, if he is attached to a rural 
parish; or to plunge into slums and back lanes, 1f the curate of a 
parish in a town, in order to give the consolation of religion to a 
dying soul. It frequently happens that there is no occasion for this 
sudden, untimely, and most unpleasant summons, for so great is the 
dread of the Irish peasant of dying without the ministrations of his 
priest, that on the first symptom of unwonted illness—on the first 
sudden and unexpected twinge of a colic—the cry of, “Send for the 
priest!” 1s raised in the family circle, and so many a time and oft the 
poor curate arrives, tired and weary, at his destination, only to find 
the dying soul he has come to comfort, in the soundest and healthiest 
of bodies, and without the slightest intention of leaving this best of 
all possible worlds, Can you blame Father Pat if, under these 
agpravating circumstances, having come to pray, he remains—well, 
not to curse, but to give the patient, what is called in Ireland, “a 
piece of his mmd” ? 

A curate may be removed, and is often removed, by his bishop from 
one parish to another suddenly, unexpectedly, and without a reason 
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being assigned— translated,” it is called in clerical: circles—and ‘he 
considers himself very lucky if he gets settled ın a town. In the 
cities and towns of Ireland the duties of the “ secular ” priests—or 
priests of the diccese—are considerably hghtened by the ministrations 
of “regulars ”——members of Orders lıke the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Augustinians—who number over five hundred m Ireland, and 
who, though outside parochial or diocesan jurisdiction, and subject 
only to their own superiors, relieve the pressure on the curates by 
saying Masses and hearing confessions in their own churches In 
addition to this advantage, Father Pat in the town 1s a favourite in 
middle-class society, and dines out frequently. In the rural districts, 
in which the vast majority of the 2400 priests of Ireland are, of 
course, stationed, there is little society and less dining out 

The calling of a priest has, ike every other calling, its pleasant 
side and its disagreeable side. But, taking it all im all, Father 
Pats life, 1f narrow and monotonous, is at least leisurely, and if, 
owing to his vow of celibacy, he 1s cut off from the pleasures of 
family life, he is, on the other hand, in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility as a bachelor. Worldly ambition, too, adds 
just a little zest to his sacred caling He may aspire to a bishopric, 
although, as a rule, the Pope prefers to appoint a Maynooth professor 
or the president of a diocesan college to a vacant see rather than a 

` priest ın active parochial service. But there are several prizes ın the 

ae of “ P.P -ships ” ın every diocese, and one of these Father Pat 1s 

\ certain to obtain sooner or later. He naturally strives to secure a 
parish sooner rather than later. The bishop is the sole dispenser of 
the patronage of the diocese. The laity have no voice whatever in 
the appointment to any office in the Church It 18, therefore, essen- 
tial that a curate should keep on good terms with his bishop, if he 
desires to improve his worldly prospects. ‘The parish priests are not 
so dependent as the curates on the caprice, disfavour, or good pleasure 
of the bishop. A parish priest cannot be deprived of his parish unless 
for certain violations of the Canon Law. But should he fall under 
the censure of his bishop for his attitude in matters that do not come 
within the category of offences against the Canon Law, and should he 
refuse to make his submission and his peace, his lordship could dis- 
turb the serenity and repose of his lving by quartering on him an 
unwelcome and expensive curate. 

The incomes of parish priests from the offerings or “dues” of the 
parishioners at Easter and Christmas and from fees at marriages, 
baptisms, funerals, &c, vary considerably ın amount, even within a 
chocese, Some parishes are worth only £150 a year, other parishes 
are worth as much as £600 a year. These figures probably represent 
the two extremes, though parshes of £150 are far more common than 
parishes of £600. The average income of a parish priest, exclusive 
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of the ‘allowance to curates, runs from £200 to £300 per annum, 
which, compared with the stipends of Protestant clergymen, and evem 
with those of Nonconformist mimisters, is very small indeed. The 
“dues” are collected by different modes in rural and in urban 
districts In country parishes, usually, the parish priest, on the 
Sundays following Easter and Christmas, sits after Mass at a table 
in the chapel with a book contaming the names of the parishioners 
and the amount each contributes, to receive the offerings of his 
flock. In towns and cities the priests make a house to house col- 
lection of the “dues.” The amount of the “ dues” is, in the case 
of a farmer, fixed at so much per pound on the valuation of his land. 
Labourers pay 1s. 6d., artisans or clerks from 2s, 6d to 5s, according 
to their wages ; small shopkeeper from 10s to £1; ; larger shopkeepers 
and the professional classes between £3 and £0; and the gentry con- 
tribute larger sums according to their wealth. “Phe “ dues” are m & 
sense obligatory, for Roman Catholics are bound by the laws of the | 
Church, under pain of excommunication, to contribute to the support: 
of their pastors. But as the “dues” are not as a rule oppressive, 
they are willingly and cheerfully contmbuted. In addition to the 
“dues,” the parish priests also receive fees for the discharge of offices 
at marriages, baptisms, funerals, and for saying Mass for any parti- 
cular object, such as for the repose of a soul, or for a blessing on some 
secular or religious undertaking. These fees also vary considerably, 
according to the position of the persons for whom the offices are 
discharged. A poor person may have a Mass said for 5s, while a 
rich person would pay 10s. or £1. Marriages in humble circles are 
performed for £1 or £1 10s., and in well-to-do circles for much larger 
sums arrived at by mutual agreement. In country parishes, where 
- the “fortune” of the bride is known to everybody, the custom 18 to 
charge a fee of 5 per cent. of the dowry. Many parish prests in the 
country districts also add a little to their mcomes by farming opera- 
tions, such as letting fields to grdziers or raising some stock on their 
own account. In former years, indeed, almost every parish priest was 
also a big farmer. He tilled his extensive acres largely by the 
gratuitous labours of his flock, and went to the fairs and markets with 
the produce, or with his cattle, sheep, pigs, or horses, and wrangle@ 
and higgled with the dealers over five shillings in the price. But 
priests are not now allowed by the bishops to hold more than twenty 
acres of land. Out of his income from his parish the parish priest: 
has not only to pay the stipends of his curates, but has also to contri- 
bute a certain percentage of the amount to the bishop, for it is from 
such contributions by the parish priests of his diocese that most of the 
income of the bishop ıs derived. Parish priests, therefore, are not 
men of means Many of them have but a bare sustenance; and of 
the vast majority it may be said that they have only sufficient tœ 
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maintain their position in social life They have, however, little 
inducement to acquire means, even where it is possible to do so. They 
have no families to provide for, and are required to leave to the 
Church any property they may be possessed of at death. The imcomes 
of the bishops also vary considerably. They run from about £600 in 
a few poor dioceses in the West of Ireland to about £1000 ın dioceses 
in the more prosperous South and East I do not think the comes 
of even the Archbishop of Dublin, or of the Primate, the Archbishop 
of Armagh, exceed, 1f they reach, £1500 a year. These positions in 
the Irish Church are at least worth five times that. amount. 

In social life the priests are hospitable, jolly, and convivial, fond of 
comic song and merry jest. They all take a most cheerful view of 
things here and hereafter. They certainly follow the example of 
their famous prototype Father O’Flynn in not leaving the gaiety all to 
the laity. 

You will also seldom meet with a priest in whose conversation, 1f 
religion be the subject, you can trace anything in the nature of cant 
or pharisaism. They are generally most affable and courteous to 
strangers, especially to heretical strangers, for though they may not 
love Protestants in the lamp they always well and cordially receive the 
individual heretic; and haying a most simcere tolerance and respect 
for all forms of belief, they will never ın private circles introduce or 
even discuss the subject of region in a controversial spirit. The 
favourite topic of conversation af a priest’s dinner-table is politics, the 
Nationalist view being supported by the host with more or less vigour. 
As to Father Pat’s hospitality, it may be rude and rough, but there 
is no mistaking its warm and generous whole-heartedness The 
dinner in a country parish invanably consists of a roast turkey, a 
bouled leg of mutton with turnips, boiled bacon with cabbage, and 
potatoes served in their jackets. Claret is the wine principally drunk. 
It 1s only on very important occasions that champagne makes its 
appearance, but there is always;a plentiful supply of the best Irish 
whisky and, if made in the district, of ‘‘potheen.” Father Pat has, 
it must be admitted, a liking for whisky punch after dinner, in 
judicious moderation, of course, and his only other dissipation is 
a smoke—-always a clay pipe, never a cigarette or a cigar. When 
a “ suspended ” or disfrocked priest is met with in Ireland—and 
that very rarely happens—his misfortune is usually to be traced to 
drunkenness, There is never a lady in the case 

There is little literary activity amongst the priests. The only 
distinguished literary man which the Irish priesthood has produced 
during the nineteenth century 1s the Rev. Francis Mahoney (Father 
Prout), but the body look upon him rather askance, for he gave up 
the Church for literature, and is suspected of not having been quite 
orthodox in his religious views. Besides, he was educated abroad asa 
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Jesuit, the great learned Order: of the Catholic Church, and therefore 
does not properly belong to the secular priesthood of Ireland. That 
‘body has always numbered between two and three thousand men of 
more or less culture and of considerable leisure ; and yet the literature 
of Ireland, not to speak of general English literature, ıs not indebted 
to them for a single noteworthy contribution. Indeed, only a small 
fraction of the Insh priests have ever turned their thoughts to the 
making of books. They take an interest in historical, antaquarian, 
and archeological objects, and the proceedings of the Royal Insh 
Academy have been enriched by many scholarly papers by priests ; 
but they seem to thmk that the writing of poetry and fiction— 
especially fiction—would hardly be consonant with their spiritual 
calling. Therefore, half a dozen volumes of poems and three or four 
novels represent pracically the output of the Irish priesthood in 
imaginative literature during the century; and these volumes are not 
generally known even to book-readers ın Ireland. 

" he secular priests are as undistinguished in the pulpit as in 
hterature It 1s a cumous fact that, notwithstanding the well- 
deserved reputation of the Insh race for eloquence, there ıs nob one 
great preacher in the Irish secular priesthood Hundreds of priests 
can, of course, deliver impressive sermons, but not one of them 
enjoys more than a local reputation as a preacher Father Tom 
Burke, the great Irish pulpit orator, was not a secular priest, but a 
Dominican, and ıt 1s ın the churches of the regular Orders, and not 
in the parochial chapels, that the art of pulpit oratory ıs cultivated 
to any extent. In the hterature of theology the secular priests are 
also practically unrepresented It ıs perhaps to their credit that, 
unlike the ministers of other creeds, they have refrained from flooding 
the market with volumes of mdifferent sermons or painful contro- 
versial works on religion. 

Ther acquaintance with current imaginative literature 1s limited. 
They do not, as a rule, buy new books, Ireland, as a whole, 
is not a book-buying or a book-reading country—though in both 
respects ıt has wonderfully improved of late, thanks to the pro- 
pagandist efforts of the Imish Interary Societies of London and 
Dublin ; but the priests, probably, buy fewer current books and read 
fewer current books than any other class in the same rank of hfe, 
such, for imstance, as the solicitors and doctors of the rural districts. 
Many of them have no acquaintance with the imaginative literature 
of the day—fiction and poetry—except such as may be derived 
second-hand from the reviews in Ivish newspapers A novel or a 
volume of poems must have passed through at least half a century 
of existence without having raised any question as to its moral 
tendency, before it ıs admitted imto the unpretentious collection of 
books——mainly religious—-which one sees ın the sitting-room of a 
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priest’s residence Their: favourite authors are, in poetry, Goldsmith 
and Thomas Moore, and in fiction, Gerald Griffin, the Banims, and 
Carleton——all native writers, and from across St. George’s Channel, 
Scott and Dickens Its a rather limited selection, but then people 
of simple hterary tastes, like the Irish priests, can be supremely happy 
with it 

It must not by any means be supposed that Father Pat is remiss 
in his spiritual duties as a priest. There is perhaps no better pastor 
in the world from the spiritual point of view. The people regard 
him with mingled feelngs of awe and reverence and love <A good 
deal of this regard is no doubt inspired by superstition—-by a dread 
of the supernatural powers supposed to be possessed by ‘‘ God’s 
anointed ”; but, apart from that, Father Pat has secured for himself 
the warmest corner in the hearts of his flock by his excellent 
qualities as a spritual pastor, as a friend when the soul is im 
need, as a consoler in sickness, distress, and misfortune. Many of 
the priests may lack social grace and culture; but they are 
eminently fitted for the spiritual duties which, as pastors, they have 
to discharge. Fine gentlemen are not needed for the hard and 
repellent services—as they appear to secular eyes—of the Catholic 
Chr ® in Ireland. Father Pat’s single-minded devotion to the duties. 
of) fice, and his keen interest in the spiritual needs of his flock,, 
give. m a surer title to the respect and reverence of the people than 
culture \nd learning. Besides, he is brought into intimate relations 
with the people all through hfe, but especially at its most momentous 
and solemn occasions. “Soggarth aroon” ıs the people's term of 
endearment for Father Pat, and one of the most popular of the, 


peasants’ songs asks * 


“Who, in the winter’s nght, 

Soggarth aroon, 

When the cold blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Came to my cabin door, 

And on my earthen floor 

Knelt by me, sick and poo, 
Soggarth aroon ?”? 


Regarding them as a body, the priests are indeed a very simple- 
minded, unworldly, and warm-hearted body of men, without craft or 
guile—though, according to their enemies, who know them not, these 
are their distinctive qualities—-and they pass through their narrow, 
colourless, and self-sacrificing lives cheerfully and gladly, seeking no 
reward, so far as this world 1s concerned, but the esteem and love of 
their flocks. 
The weak point in Father Pat’s character as a pastor is the little he 
does towards improving the social life of the people. He denounces 
with tremendous force and sincerity the oppressions of the Govern- 
ment, and the rackrenting of the local landlord—on both of whom he 
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invariably places the blame, oftentimes most erroneously and most 
unjustly, for the miserable social condition of his fock; but unhappily 
there his efforts to improve the temporal lot of the community ends. 
He has not yet recognised what a powerful factor he might be in 
. brightening the every-day lives of the people. The monotony and 
dreariness of town, village, and rural life in Ireland is appalling. 
The strained relations which, owing to unhappy but relentless 
economic causes, have existed for two centuries between the territorial 
gentry and the farming class have deprived ‘Ireland of the elevating 
and beneficent influences of Lady Bountiful and the squire, which 
are so often visible in humble social life in rural England. There 
are no endowed village charities for the distribution of blankets, 
clothing, or food to the needy; no village benefit clubs for the aid of 
members in times of trouble, sickness, and death; no village greens 
for outdoor sportsand pastimes; no village halls for concerts, readings 
and limelight entertaimments during the long winter evenings; no 
social gatherings or excursions in connection with the Roman Catholic 
chapels. The priests could, b7 agencies such as these, impart some 
colour and variety to the dull and dismal social life of the peasantry ; 
but, unfortunately, they seem to think it is no part of their duty, or 
else they do not know the way, which may, perhaps, be attributed to 
‘the narrow compass of their training at Maynooth. Some of them 
have tried to bring books, principally of a religious character, within 
reach of their flock through the medium of parish libraries. But, as 
a rule, there is nothing for the inhabitants of the rural districts to 
read—in addition to the weekly newspapers from Dublin—except 
trashy penny publications from London; and no recreation but sur- 
reptitious dances for the young, and visits to the wretched shebeens 
for the elder folk, despite the fulminations of the priests against these 
practices ; while the destitute and the age-worn have no resort but 
the charity of neighbours almost as poor as themselves, or the dreaded 
workhouse, 

It is often said that the expectations of the Imperial Government 
in establishing and endowing a college for the education of the priest- 
bood in Ireland have not been realised. Edmund Burke, who took a 
keen interest ın the project and urged ıt on the Government with all 
his powers of argument and eloquence, declared that the foundation 
of Maynooth College would mean “the salvation of Ireland from 
Jacobinism and anarchy.” That glowing hope has, it is said, beer 
woefully disappointed. Mr. Lecky, whose impartiality of judgment 
as,an historian is universally admitted, contends in his “Ireland in 
the Enghteenth Century,” that the Maynooth priests are, in many 
respects, Inferior to the old priests who were educated on the Continent ; 
that they lack the polish and breadth of intellectual view which the 
training in the colleges of Europe had lent to the priests of the early 
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years of the century; while other historical writers, lacking, perhaps, 
the well-balanced mind of Mr Lecky, have asserted without qualifi- 
cation that, thanks to Maynooth College, the priests are now, and have 
peen for years, as a body, disloyal, Jacobinical, uncultured and illiberal. 
Contemporary writers undoubtedly pay high testimony to the character 
and culture of the old priests, There is no doubt also that during 
the disturbed and turbulent latter quarter of the eighteenth century, 
the influence of the priests with the people, so far as ıt went—and I 
do not think it went far, certainly to nothing approaching its extent 
and power in our own days—was, generally speaking, on the side of 
law and order. Indeed, Wolfe Tone, the greatest and most astute 
conspirator of the Society of United Irishmen, rejoiced lıke Edmund 
Burke, bat for entirely different reasons, at the establishment of 
Maynooth College. In his more accurate and sagacious view, the 
priests brought back with them from the Continent, not the tamt of 
Jacobinism, but the taint of conservatism, which induced them to set 
their faces against all agrarian and political movements amongst the 
people, and made them therefore the most formidable obstacle to the 
spread of his ideas; and he was convinced that, if they were educated 
and trained ın Ireland, they could not possibly resist the influences of 
their environment, which, according to Wolfe Tone, make, or rather 
made, for sedition and revolution. 

Unfortunately it ıs as politicians, or rather as demagogues, that the 
Trish priests are best known to people outside of Ireland, and in that 
róle they appear ın anything but an amiable light. In the past, indeed, 
they were commonly regarded as knavish and designing apostles of 
sedition and social disorder to an unhappy community, whom with evil 
antent they kept in a degraded condition of ignorance and superstition. 
fo me, impartially reviewing the history of the Irish priesthood, that 
opinion seems to have had httle or no foundation upon the doings 
ef the priests themselves, but appears to have been largely inspired 
by that hatred and fear of the Roman Catholic Church as a theological 
errorand a menace to liberty, which retained for so many years a mar- 
vellous hold on the public mind of Great Britain. More tolerant and 
enlightened feelings towards the Roman Catholic Church now prevail 
amongst the British people, but the priests are still regarded with 
some distrust and suspicion owing to the prominent parts they play 
in political movements m Ireland. This, however, is not to be traced 
to the influence of Maynooth College. It was Daniel O’Connell who 
first brought the priests into the political arena during his agitation 
for Catholic Emancipation a quarter of a century after the foundation 
of Maynooth. But sooner or later such a contingency was inevitable, 
Maynooth or no Maynooth. Circumstances political and social would 
have proved too strong for the conservatism of even the old foreign- 
educated priests. Sprung from the people, sharing the people's 
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opinions and prejudices, and depending on the people for their support, 
both the interest and the inclination of the priests naturally imduce 
them to side with the people in every political upheaval, just as similar 
influences make ‘agitators, also, of the Nonconformist ministers of 
Wales. ) 

I think that ıf the truth were really known, ıt would be found that 
the priests, as a body, are really in Ireland, as ın every other country, 
a great conservative force, and that they have controlled and checked, 
rather than inflamed, the excesses of popular agitation, Every 
priest educated ın Maynooth College prior to 1870 took the oath of 
allegiance publicly in the court-honse of Maynooth before the assistant- 
barristers of the county. That oath has been loyally kept. The 
priests as a body have always been firm supporters of the British 
connection. Revolution has been too often associated with the spoli- 
ation of the Romen Catholic Church and with deadly enmity to the 
Roman Catholic religion to be ever countenanced by the Irish priests. 
There were two attempts at rebellion against English rule in Ireland, 
in 1848 and 1869, known respectively as “The Young Ireland Move- 
ment” and “The Fenian Movement,’ before the disendowment of 
Maynooth. The leaders of both these revolutionary movements attri- 
buted their failure to the hostile influence of the priests This of 
course is an exaggeration, both of the strength of the movements , 
and the influence of the priests Neither of the movements was 
very formidable, and both would have been crushed’ by the Govern- 
ment with the greatest ease, even withont the moral support 
of the priests. But undoubtedly the opinions and sentiments by 
which those movements were inspired would have disaffected a far 
larger proportion of the people than they did disaffect, had it not 
been for the practically unanimous opposition, of the priesthood It. 
may be said, however, that there has been only within the past few 
years a glaring imstance of the unruly tendencies of the Insh 
priests and of their utter disregard for even the spiritual authority 
of the Pope of Rome. Were not the plan of campaign, boycotting, 
and other illegal and immoral practices of the recent land agitation 
strongly condemned in a Rescript specially issued by the Pope; 
and did not the bishops and priests, notwithstandmg, continue to 
identify themselves prominently with the movement? That 1s qmte 
true, But the Insh bishops who were called to Rome by the Pope 
to explain their conduct and the conduct of thew priests, are said to 
have convinced his Holmess that it was essential, not only to the 
well-being of Roman Catholicism in Ireland, but to the interest of 
law, order and property, that they and their priests should still remain 
connected with the land movement. It was pointed out to his 
Holiness, probably, that the agitation was bound to go on, even 
without the priests; that, ıf the priests refused to have part or 
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lot in 1t, the only result would be the weakening of the ties which 
bound them to the people—a contingency to be avoided in the interest 
of thé Church; and that, if on the other hand the priests continued 
to act as the local directors of the agitation, they would be able to 
keep 16 within proper bounds ‘The priests, therefore, remained ım 
the movement, and undoubtedly restramed its excesses It is true 
that ihey have often made an illegitimate use in politics of their 
spiritual power over the people. But ıt is also a fact beyond all 
question that the crimes and outrages, which stained the recent 
land movement in Ireland, occurred ın districts ın which the priests, 
from one cause or another—pmnneipally because they refused to 
identify themselves with the agitation——had lost their influence with 
the people 

Attempts are also frequently made to give to the Agrarian and 
Nationalist movements a religious or sectarian complexion; and the 
fact that on one side of the quarrel are, generally speaking, all the 
Catholics, and on the other all the Protestants, ıs quoted as a con- 
clusive argument ın its favour, But that fact 1s only a comcidence. 
Its explanation 1s that the masses are Catholic and the classes Pro- 
testant Itis to historic and economic causes, and not to sectarian 
animosity, that these movements—~-whatever else may be said of 
them——will be ascribed by the impartial historian of the future. 
The Irish priests have never preached a religious crusade. They 
are really a tolerant body of clerics. They certainly do not look 
upon Protestantism with that abhorrence with which Roman Catho- 
licism 1s regarded by many ministers of Protestant sects. They 
have a sincere respect for all religious convictions; but as they 
think, rightly or wrongly, that the ministers of every religion should 
confine their ministrations to their own congregations, they are most 
hostile to every missionary effort and to every movement to which 
even the faintest suspicion of proselytism can be attached. If 
religious rancour prevails amongst some of the priests to-day if is a 
survival of the times when Ireland was the great field for the opera- 
tions of the Evangelical movement, which had its headquarters in 
Exeter Hall, and which after the expenditure of vast sums of money, 
and the sacrifice of much zeal, time and even life, has not left the 
slightest impression upon the Catholicism of the mass of people 

The supremacy of the Roman Cathohe Church in Ireland will 
indeed never be in the slightest degree shaken, not to say overthrown, 
by Evangelical missions. That Church amply satisfies the spiritual 
temperament or religions mood of mind of the Irish people ; and its 
beliefs and doctrines have rooted themselves too deeply into their con- 
victions and affections, ever to be displaced for the doctrines and beliefs 
of another creed, by the distribution of Bibles and tracts or soup 
and blankets—the form which Evangelical effort in Ireland commonly 
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takes to-day—or by a revival of the public theological disputes and con- 
troversies of former years. The priests do not like these movements, 
but they do not fear them, What they, like the ministers of every 
dogmatic creed, fear, is the secularisation of education; and hence 
their efforts, in which they have the authorities of the Irish Church 
as allies, to bring about (much to Mr. John Morley’s perplexity a 
short time ago) the denominationalisation of the National School 
system. It is probable that under Home Rule the aim of the 
priests in the matter of primary education—that is, supreme control 
of the training of the Catholic young—would soon be realised. They 
would also demand a State-aided Roman Catholic University; and 
would get it. But the Irish education question settled on these lines 
—as indeed it may soon be settled by the Imperial Parliament—no 
fear need, at least, be entertained, whatever else may happen under 
an Irish Parliament, that the priests would try to impose any disability 
on any Protestant sect, or confer any privilege on their own Church. 
They could not, if they would; for, of course, such a law would be 
in contravention of the provisions of any Home Rule Act, and would, 
therefore, be void; but I am convinced they would not, even if they 
could. The influence of the priests of other countries in politics and 
religion may be retrogressive, but the temper of mind of the Insh 
priests ın regard to these most vital of human interests is liberal. It 
most certainly is not reactionary or negative. They are probably the 
most broad-minded body of Roman Catholic clerics in the world,’ 
which is due, in no small degree, to the potent influence for good in 
many things which, as was inevitable, the close contiguity of a 
great, liberal, and progressive country like England has exercised 
on Ireland. 


MicHsaEL MacDonagh. 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


(Concluded ) 


XII.—-EvVoLUTION OF THE PROFESSIONS. 


TIHE saying that we cannot put old heads on young shoulders 
figuratively expresses, among other truths, the truth that the 
beliefs which ın youth result from small information joined with un- 
disciplined thought and feeling cannot, until after long years, be 
replaced by the beliefs which wider knowledge and better balanced 
mental powers produce. And while it is usually impracticable to 
antedate the results of mental development and culture, it is also 
usually impracticable to arouse, during early stages, any such distrust 
of convictions then formed, as should be caused by the perception 
that there is much more to be learnt. 

This general remark, trite in substance though it is, I am prompted 
to make à propos of the profound change which study of many peoples 
in many places and times causes in those ideas of social organization 
which are current—ideas entertained not only by the young but also 
by the majority of the old, who, relatively to the subject-matter to be 
investigated, are also young. For patient inquiry and calm thought 
make it manifest that sundry institutions regarded with strong 
prejudices have been essential institutions; and that the development 
of society has everywhere been determined by agencies—especially 
political and ecclesiastical—of characters condemned by the higher 
sentiments and incongruous with an advanced social ideal. 

One in whom aversion to autocratic rule is strong does not 
willingly recognize the truth that without autocratic rule the evolution 
of society could not have commenced ; and one to whom the thought 
of priestly control 1s repugnant cannot, without difficulty, bring him- 
self to see that during early stages priestly control was necessary, 
But contemplation of the evidence, while proving these general facts, 


d 
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also makes ıt manifest that ın the nature of things groups of men out 
of which organized societies germinate must, in passing from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, have first assumed the form in 
which one individual predominates—a nucleus of the group serving as 
a centre of initiation for all subsequent steps in development Though, 
as fast as society advances, and especially as fast as the militant type 
yields place to the industrial type, a centralized and coercive control, 
political and ecclesiastical, becomes ‘less needful, and plays a con- 
tinually decreasing part in social evolution ; yet the evidence compels 
us to admit that at first ıt was indhepensahle. 

This generalization, which we saw variously illustrated by political 
institutions and ecclesiastical institutions, we now see again illustrated 
by professional institutions. As the foregomg chapters have shown, 
all the professions originate by differentiation from the agency which, 
beginning as political, becomes, with the apotheosis of the dead ruler, 
politico-ecclesiastical, and thereafter develops the professions chiefly 
from its ecclesiastical element Egypt which, by its records and 
remains, exhibits so well the early phases of social progress, shows us 
how at first various governmental functions, including the professional, 
were mingled in the king and in the cluster of those who surrounded 
the king. Says Tiele — 


“A conflict between the authority of priest and king was hardly possible in 
earlier times, for then the langs themselves, their sons, and their prnapal 
officers of state were the chief priests, and the priestly ‘dignities were not. 
dissevered from nor held to be inconsistent with other and erl functions ” 


And again— 

t The priestly offices were state functions , . . which did not differ at all in 
kind from that of commander of the troops, governor of a district, architect, 
and chamberlam. In fact, both kinds of office were, for the most part, filled 
by the same persons.” 

And since, as Brugsch tells us, “Pharaoh’s architects (the Mur-ket) 
. . . were often of the number of the king’s sons and grandsons,” we 
see that in the governing group the political, ecclesiastical, and pro- 
fessional functions were united 


No group of institutions illustrates with greater clearness the process. 
of social evolution; and none shows more undeniably how social 
evolution conforms to the law of evolution at large. The germs out 
of which the professional agencies arise, forming at first a part of the 
regulative agency, differentiate from it at the same time that they 
differentiate from one another; and, while severally being rendered 
more multiform by the rise of subdivisions, severally become more 
coherent within themselves and more definitely marked off. The 
process parallels completely that by which the parts of an individual 
organism pass from their initial state of simplicity to their ultimate 
state of complexity. 


Ata 
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Originally one who was believed by himself and others to have 
power over demons—the mystery-man or medicine-man—using 
coercive methods to expel disease-producing spirits, stood in the place 
of doctor; and when his applances, at first supposed to act super- 
‘naturally, came to be understood as acting naturally, his office 
eventually lost its priestly character altogether . the resulting physician 
class, originally uniform, eventually dividing into distinguishable sub- 
classes while acquiring a definite embodiment. . ` 

Less early, because implying more developed groups, arose those 
who as exhibitors of joy, now in the presence of the living ruler and 
now ın the supposed presence of the deceased ruler, were at first 
simultaneously singers and dancers, and, becoming specialized from 
the people at large, presently became distinct from one another: 
whence, ın course of time, two groups of professionals, whose official 
laudations, political or religious, extended in their range and multiplied 
in their kinds And then by like steps were separated from one 
another vocal and instrumental musicians, and eventually composers ; 
within which classes also there arose subdivisions 

Ovations, now to the living king and now to the dead king, while 
taking saltatory and musical forms, took also verbal forms, originally 
spontaneous and irregular, but presently studied and measured: 
whence, first, the unrhythmical speech of the orator, which under 
higher emotional excitement grew into the rhythmical speech of the 
priest-poet, chanting verses——verses that finally became established 
hymns of praise. Meanwhile from accompanymg rude imitations of 
the hero’s acts, performed now by one and now by several, grew dra- 
matic representations, which, little by luitle elaborated, fell under the 
regulation of a chief actor, who prefigured the playwright. And out 
of these germs, all pertaining to worship, came eventually the various 
professions of poets, actors, dramatists, and the subdivisions of these. 

The great deeds of the hero-god, recited, chanted or sung, and 
maimetically rendered, naturally came to be supplemented by details, 
so growing into accounts of his life; and thus the priest-poet gave 
origin to the biographer, whose narratives, being extended to less 
sacred personages, became seculaiized. Stories of the apotheosized 
chief or king, joined with stories of his companions and amplified by 
narratives of accompanying transactions, formed the first histories. 
And from these accounts of the domgs of particular men and groups 
of men, partly true but passing by exaggeration mto the mythical, 
came the wholly mythical, or fiction; which then and always pre- 
served the biographico-historical character. Add to which that out of 
the criticisms and reflections scattered through this personal ltera- 
ture an impersonal literature slowly emerged: the whole group of 
these products having as their deepest root the eulogies of the priest- 
poet. 
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Prompted as were the medicine-men of savages and the priests of 
early civilized peoples to increase their influence, they were ever 
stimulated to acquire knowledge of natural actions and the properties 
of things; and, beimg in alleged communication with supernatural} 
beings, they were supposed to acquire such knowledge from them. 
Hence, by implication, the priest became the primitive man of science; 
and, led by his special experiences to speculate about the causes of 
things, thus entered the sphere of philosophy: both his science and 
his philosophy being pursued in the service of his religion. 

Not only bis higher culture but his alleged intercourse with the 
gods, whose mouthpiece he was, made him the authority in cases of 
dispute ; and being also, as historian, the authority concerning past 
transactions and traditional usages, or laws, he acquired in both capa- 
cities the character of judge. Moreover, when the growth of legal 
administration brought the advocate, he, though usually of lay ergin, 
was sometimes clerical. 

Distinguished in early stages as the learned man of the tribe or 
society, and especially distinguished as the possessor of that know- 
ledge which was thought of most value—knowledge of unseen things 
—the priest of necessity became the, first teacher, Transmitting tra- 
ditional statements concerning ghosts and gods, at first to neophytes 
of his class only but afterwards to the cultured classes, he presently, 
beyond instruction in supernatural things, gave instruction in natural 
things; and having been the first secular teacher has retained a large 
share in secular teaching even down to our own days. 

As making a sacrifice was the original priestly act, and as the 
building of an altar for the sacrifice was by implication a priestly act, 
it results that the making of a shelter over the altar, which in its 
developed form became the templo, was also a priestly act. When the 
priest, ceasing to be himself the executant, directed the artificers, he 
continued to be the designer; and when he ceased to be the actual 
designer, the master-builder or architect thereafter continued to fulfil 
his general directions. And then the temple and the palace ın sundry 
early societies, beng at once the residence of the apotheosized ruler 
and the living ruler (even now a palace usually contains a small 
temple) and bemg the first kinds of developed architecture, eventually 
gave origin to secular architecture. 

A rude carved or modelled image of a man placed on his grave, 
gave origin to the sculptured representation of a god inclosed in his 
temple. A product of priestly skill at the outset, ıt continued in 
some cases to be such among early civilized peoples; and always 
thereafter, when executed by an artisan, conformed to priestly direc- 
tion. Extending presently to the representation of other than divine 
and semi-divine personages, it eventually thus passed into its secularized 
form. 
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So was it with painting. At first used to complete the carved 
representation of the revered or worshipped personage, and being 
otherwise in some tribes tised by the priest and his aids for exhibiting 
the tribal hero’s deeds, it long remained subservient to religion, e1ther 
for the colouring of statues (as it does still m Roman Catholic images 
of saints, &c.), or for the decoration of temples, or for the portraiture 
of deceased persons on sarcophagi and stele; and when ıt gained 
independence it was long employed almost wholly for the rendering 
of sacred scenes: its eventual secularization being accompanied by its 
subdivision into a variety of kinds and of the executant artists into — 
correlative groups. 

Thus the process of professional evolution betrays throughout the 
same traits In stages like that described by Huc as still existing 
among the Tibetans, where ‘‘the Lama is not merely a priest, he is 
the pamter, poet, sculptor, architect, physician,’ there are joined in 
the same individual, or group of individuals, the potentialities out of 
which gradually arise the specialized groups we know as professions. 
While out of the one primitive class there come by progressive diver- 
gences many classes, each of these classes itself undergoes a kindred 
change: there are formed ın ıb subdivisions and even sub-subdivisions, 
which become gradually more marked; so that, throughout, the 
advance is from an indefinite homogeneity to a definite hetero- 


geneity, 


In presence of the fact that the immense majority of mankind 
adhere pertinaciously to the creeds, political and religious, in which 
they are brought up; and in presence of the further fact that on 
behalf of, their creeds, however acquired, there are soon enlisted 
prejudices which practically shut ont adverse evidence ; it is not to 
be expected that the foregoing illustrations, even joined with kindred 
illustrations previously given, will make them see that society 1s a 
growth and not a manufacture, and has its laws of evolution. 

From prime ministers down to plough-boys there is either ignorance 
or disregard of the truth that nations acquire their vital structures by 
natural processes and not by artificial devices. If the belief is not 
that social arrangements have been divinely ordered thus or thus, 
then ıt 1s that they have been made thus or thus by kings, or if not 
by kings then by parliaments. That they have come about by-small 
accumulated changes not contemplated by rulers, is an open secret 
which only of late has been recognised by a few and is still un- 
perceived by the many—educated as well as uneducated. ‘Though 
the turning of the land into a food-producing surface, cleared, fenced, 
drained, and covered with farming appliances, has been achieved by 
men working for individual profit not by legislative direction—though 
villages, towns, cities, have msensibly grown up under the desires of 
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men to satisfy their wants—though by spontaneous co-operation of 
citizens have been formed canals, railways, telegraphs, and other means 
of communication and distribution; the natural forces which have done 
all this are ignored as of no account in political thinking. Our 
immense manufacturmg system with its multitudinous mventions, 
supplying both home and foreign consumers, and the mmense mer- 
cantile marme by which its products are taken all over the globe and 
other products brought back, have been naturally and not artaficially 
originated, That transformation by which, ın thousands of years, 
men’s occupations have been so specialized that each, aiding to satisfy 
some small division of his fellow-citizen’s needs hes his own needs 
satisfied by the work of hundreds of others, has taken place without 
design and unobserved. Knowledge developing into sctence, which 
has become so vast in mass that no one can grasp a tithe of it, and 
which now guides productive activities at large, has resulted from the 
workings of individuals prompted not by the ruling agency but by 
their own inclinations. So, too, has been created the still vaster 
mass distinguished as hterature, yielding the gratifications filling so 
large a space in our lives Nor 1s it otherwise with the literature of 
the hour That ubiquitous journalism which provides satisfactions 
for men’s more urgent mental wants, has resulted from the activities 
of citizens severally pursuing private benefits. And supplementing 
these come the innumerable companies, associations, unions, societies, 
clubs, subserving enterprise, philanthropy, culture, art, amusement, 
as well as the multitudinous institutions annually receiving millions 
by endowments and subscriptions. all of them arsıng from the 
unforced co-operations of citizens. And yet so hypnotized are nearly 
all by fixedly contemplating the doings of ministers and parhaments, _ 
that they have no eyes for this marvellous organization which has s~- 
been growing for thousands of years without governmental help—nay, 
indeed, in spite of governmental hindrances For in agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, banking, journalism, immense injuries have 
been done by laws——injuries afterwards healed by social forces which 
have thereupon set up afresh the normal courses of growth. So 
unconscious are men of the life of the social organism that though 
the spontaneous actions of its units, each seeking livelihood, generate 
streams of food which touch at their doors every hour—though the 
water for their morning bath, the hghts for their rooms, the fires in 
their grates, the bus or tram which takes them to the City, the busi- 
ness they carry on (made possible by the distributing system they 
share in), the evening “ Special” they glance at, the theatre or con- 
cert to which they presently go, and the cab home, all result from 
the unprompted workings of this organized humanity, they remain 
blind. Though by its vital activities capital 1s drafted to places 
where ıb 18 most wanted, supplies of commodities balanced in every 
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locality and prices universally adjusted—-all without official super- 
vision; yet, being oblivious of the truth that these processes are 
socially originated without design of any one, they cannot believe 
‘that society will be bettered by natural agencies. And hence when 
they see an evil to be cured or a good to be achieved, they ask for 
legal coercion as the only possible means 

More than this is true. If, as every parliamentary debate and 
every political meeting shows, the demands for legislation pay no 
attention to that beneficent social development which has done so 
much and may be expected to increase in efficiency, still more do they 
ignore the laws of that development—staill less do they recognize a 
natural order in the changes by which society passes from its lower 
to its higher stages. Though, as we have seen, the process of evolu- 
tion exemplified ın the genesis of the professions, ıs similar in 
character to the process exemplified ım the genesis of political and 
ecclesiastical institutions and everywhere else; and though the first 
inquiry rationally to be made respecting any proposed measure should 
be whether or not it falls within the lines of this evolution, and what 
must be the effects of running counter to the normal course of things ; 
yet not only is no such question ever entertained, but one who raised 
it would be laughed down in any popular assemblage and smiled at 
as a dreamer in the House of Commons: che only course thought wise 
in either the cultured or the uncultured gathering being that of trying 
to estimate immediate benefits and evils. 

Nor will any argument or any accumulation of evidence suffice to 
change this attitude until there has arsen a different type of mind 
and a different quality of culture. The politician will still spend his 
energies in rectifying some evils and makimg more—in forming, 
reforming, and again reforming—in passing acts to amend acts that 
were before amended; while social schamers will continue to thnk 
that they have only to cut up society and re-arrange it after 
their ideal pattern and its parts will join together again and work as 
intended ! 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


VOL. LXIX. 20 
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THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


O many good Christians it may, no doubt, appear to be an imper- 
tinence to ask what is the essence of their religion They are 
living in it, and know the help it brings them, and they see no reason 
to enter on ar inquiry, the result of which may prove unsettling. And 
it may be thankfully acknowledged that, even when we are suffering 
from religious perplexity, there are ways in which we may assure, 
ourselves Of the vital truth of our religion without waiting til! all our 
perplexities are solved. ‘To make sure that we are in contact with 
the realities of our faith, and are not unwarrantably sheltering ourselves 
under its name, we have only to go to church and enter heartily into 
the simple actions which are done there. The rites of Christianity are 
older than its doctrines; and when we identify ourselves with the 
Christian congregation, we are “in the current.” Even should we 
not understand the doctrine, or should we find ıt inadequate to our 
experience and our hopes, we yet find Christ, who is present wherever 
two or three are gathered together in His name, when we look upon 
the faces of our fellow-worshippers, and join with them ın praise and 
prayer. Again, when we join in the good works which are part, at 
least, of the Church’s litargy, we approach most really and truly, the 
essence of the faith. 

There can be no doubt, however, that most Christians desire not 
only to practise the actions belonging to their religion, but also to 
understand why they do so. Every one has some kind of theory 
of religion, and there are, perhaps, few who are not anxious to 
be assured that the theory they hold on this matter is a true 
one. What is Christianity; what is the central truth of it; does 
the practice of the religion correspond with the ideal of it, or 1s 
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the ideal very much higher and better? What does Christianity 
require us to believe, to do, to aim at? What is the gist of the 
matter, and who is the true Christian? These questions are mces- 
santly being put, consciously or unconsciously, wherever there 1s any 
living thought and active conscience as to the things of Christ. The 
preacher has constantly to ask himself what ought to be put in the 
forefront of his message; the missionary has to ask himself still 
more anxiously the same question; and those who organise missionary 
effort feel it to be their duty to specify that feature of Christianity 
which is to be presented most prominently to the heathen, as 1ts most 
vital and essential part A perpetual discussion on this subject goes 
on in the more intelligent sections of the community; and the Church 
incessantly finds ıt necessary to declare what elements of the faith 
committed to her keeping are specially to be msisted on. The Church 
has to guard against attempts which are made, and constantly renewed, 
on the one hand, to narrow Christianity down to a special type of 
religious experience, and, on the other, to extend it so widely as to 
sever ıt from its historical root, and from the true source of its 
strength. The creeds, 1t is true, remain unchanged, but each 
generation has a new view of what is most important im the creeds, 
and the Church finds ont ever afresh what the truth is which she is 
specially called to uphold 

At the present time, especially, the question of the essence of 
Christianity is brought in a very pressing way under our notice. In, 
several departments of theology the inquiry has recently attamed great. 
prominence and urgency, what Christianity really and essentially is, 
and these discussions are not of an unimportant or ephemeral nature, 
but are undoubtedly destined to grow in volume, and to force them-' 
selves on the attention of all earnest minds, The inquiry as to the 
true nature of our religion 1s obviously a vast one, and is capable of 
being treated on a very extensive scale ‘This paper aims at no more 
than the suggestion of some of its more immediately important aspects. 
The first of these is connected with comparative religion If 
Christianity 1s to be brought mto the general study of religion, and 
to be compared in a satisfactory way with other faiths, a definition 
of essential Christianity 1s obviously called for. In the second 
place, it may be asked whether the definition thus required for the 
purposes of comparative religion 1s suited for the needs of those who 
are living in the religion and depend on it for their spiritual gmdance 
and nourishment That school of German theology which 1s at present 
most full of hfe and spirit—namely, the so-called Ritschlian school— 
is content with such a view of Christianity as recommends itself to 
the science of religion, and holds with apostolic fervour that only with 
such a view of it can the sources of Christian faith and enthusiasm 
flow as they should. We shall indicate the basis which is thus 
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recommended for our faith, and shall conclude by pointing out what 
appear to us to be its deficiencies. 


L 


If the study of comparative religion 1s to be carried on not as s 
mattor of external facts and of statistics only, but in a manner worthy 
of the historic and philosophic interest surrounding it, the question 

must be asked with regard to each of the great religions, what is its 
NN essential and characteristic element. Every religion which continues 
_ for some time m the world undergoes in the course of its growtly 
various modifications so that ıt presents a different appearance m one 
‘century from that wkich 1t had in the century before. And a religion 
which spreads far in the world, and becomes the faith of many lands 
and nations, necessarily assumes a great variety of forms. Amid alb 
these differences of time and place the student ıs compelled to ask 
what is the underlying unity ın the religion which ıs to be recognised 
in allits forms. Till this inquiry has been made with regard to the 
different rehgions no true or satisfactory companson of them is 
possible. We may, indeed, forbear from this difficult inquiry, and 
content ourselves with a series of external observations. Such and 
such religions, we may observe, agree in having sacred books, 1n suclr 
a Set of them each has a doctiine of incarnation, more or less refined, 
or a doctrine of redemption, and those of such a group agree in the 
practice of preaching es an aid to the religious life, or as an element 
of worship Such an external comparison, however, does not lead far. 
It leads to a knowledge of the general laws of growth which alb 
religions more or less observe, and ıt enables us to classify them in 
various ways; but it does not aid us in the appreciation of the 
peculiar genius of a religion taken by itself, or of the contmbutior 
made by ıt to the whole sum of the religious aspirations of mankind. 
We require to know the religions in a deeper and more intimate way, 
and must, 1f possible, specify ın the case of each of them what is the 
germ out of which ıt grows, and what 1s the central line of its 
development from that germ. What is the essential part of ıt, we 
must ask; what ıs that element in it which 1s present in all its true 
and genuine forms? And what in these forms 1s accidental and 
belongs to the particular age and nation, or to the framework which 
every religion must assume in order to continue and rule, rather than 
to the special genius of that particular faith ? 

This apples to the case of Christianity also, unless indeed our own 
religion 1s to be withdrawn from the ken of comparative theology ; 
a proposal of which we shall have a word or two to say directly. 
Christianity has passed through as rich a growth, and has had as 
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eventful a history, as any other faith: it has, therefore, worn widely 
different aspects in various ages. It has also spread widely, and in 
becoming the faith of many nations in north, south, east, and west, 
has adapted itself to the character and requirements of each in such a 
way as to put on a great variety of forms. When we are asked to 
sompare Christianity with any of the religions which it superseded, 
er with any of those now existing beside it in the world, must we not, 
in order to do so in a manner at all satisfactory, inquire first of all 
what Christianity itself is? In a scientific discussion we are not 
entitled to assume that the faith and practice of the Western Church 
alone 1s Christianity, still less that of the Church of England alone, 
or that of the Church of Scotland alone The beliefs and rites of 
Italy are very different from those of England, and so, in another 
direction, are those of the Scottish Highlander, and many another 
very marked variation might be mentioned. All of these alike call 
themselves Christian, and the name cannot be refused to any of them. 
is there then a unity in all these forms of Christianity, and in what does 
that unity consist? What is the essence of this religion? What 
is the central fact or view, out of which all this bewildering variety 
of forms has sprung, and with which we must assume that they are all to 
some extent inspired? ‘Till we have answered this question any 
comparison we institute between our own religion and others, must be 
quite inconclusive and imeffective. Our argument must be vitiated by 
the fatal flaw that we are using a term which we have not defined, and 
using 16 in a sense which our critics, 4e, all those belonging to other 
faiths, and the great majority of those holding our own, are hkely to 
gall in question. ` 

We might, 1t is true, make up our minds not to include Christianity 
in our survey of the religions of the world ; indeed, itis urged in many 
quarters that this is the right course to pursue A Christian student of 
omparative theology at least, we are told, ought not to include his own 
eligion in that study. But 1t is impossible thus to isolate one religion, 
en though it be our own, and stands, to our eyes, far above the rest, 
sitis much nearer and much dearer; nor would it be to the advantage 
f our religion that it should be kept apart from the study of the world’s 
worships. To except Christianity would be to deprive that study of its 
crowning interest and value, and to degrade it to an inquiry into mere 
antiquities and curiosities far removed from our own thoughts and lives. 
We see at once, when the proposal is stated, how impossible it is, and 
how unworthy of Christianity ıt would be, to keep 1t thus apart. We 
may be sure, moreover, that if the friends of our religion do not 
ring it unto comparison with others, its enemies will certainly do so, 
and to its disadvantage, 

Comparative religion then requires us to say what we mean by 
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Christianity. In pursuing this science we must seek our definition 
of Christianity according to the same method as that which is 
observed in other cases. Now the method by which it is attempted 
to define the essence of a religion is as follows First, there 1s the 
case of a national religion, which does not owe its existence to the 
definite action of a great personality, recognised as its founder, but 
is known to have grown up gradually with, and in the growth 
of, the nation, Here we start from the firm principle that the 
religion of a people expresses its deepest views, and most charac- 
teristic aspirations We, therefore, inquire, in the first place, about 
the nation; we ask, to what family of the world’s inhabitants it 
belongs, and what dower it brought with it orginally from that 
family ; we consider the land in which it settled, and the influence 
such a land might be expected to have on such a people; and thus 
we endeavour to understand, and to account for, the special character 
which distinguishes that nation from others. The character of the 
nation explains to us its religion, and helps us to understand the attı- 
tude ıt took up towards its gods, and the nature of the prayers and 
offerings it thought necessary to present to them. Now this process 
is only partly applicable to Christianity, but to a certain extent ıt has 
to be apphed. To understand the differences between Eastern and 
Western Christianity, or between the worship which prevails to the 
south of the Alps and that of Northern Europe, or even between the 
religion of the Teuton and that of the Celt, some such process as we 
have described must be resorted to. The reason why Christianity has 
assumed such different fyrms m the various countries which have 
„adopted it, ıs that no two nations are alike in their characters and. 
ideals, and that Christianity had to adapt itself to a great variety of 
national characters, and to establish itself in the place of a number of 
different national religions. In each case it was inevitably coloured: 
by the religion 16 supplanted. To understand the local differences o 
Christianity, therefore, we have to study the characters of th 
various Christian nations, or, which is almost the same thing, tl 
nature of the old religions. 

But Christianity 1s something more than a group of nationab 
religions It shares with a small number of other faiths the distinc- 
tion that ıt traces its origm to a personal founder. And the problem 
of a religion which was founded by a certain person is quite different 
from that of the religion which grew up imperceptibly with the 
growth of a nation. How do we proceed in this case to fix the 
essence of a religion which has spread far and continued long ? 

To do this is the office of literary and historical criticism. Th 
books have to be examined which supply our information as to the life 
and teaching of the founder; they have to be placed in their true 
historical order instead of the traditional order in which they have 
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been arranged for purposes of edification ; and they have to be tested 
in various ways. The attempt has to be made to separate the original 
historical facts which they contain from the additions made to them 
later by pious imagination. The acts and words from which so 
wonderful a growth proceeded have to be cleared as far as possible 
from the doubts and shadows which rest on all records of extraordinary 
occurrences in the distant past, and established as historically certain. 
It stands to reason that the germ from which the great and spreading 
plant of a religion sprang, must be sought at the very beginning of 
its history. It is there that the secret and mystery must he which 
have wrought so powerfully in the world. To understand that secret 
and mystery we have to study the history of the founder, nothmg 
else will help us We must examine the nature of the ground in 
which he sowed his seed. We must ask what were the wants and 
the perplexities which weighed upon his countrymen and what 
attempts had been made before him to solve the problem of the time. 
We must study the person of the founder himself, and try to under- 
stand both how he came to be what he was, and how it was that his 
acts and words operated so powerfully. Nothmg that takes place in 
the religion afterwards 1s nearly so important as this, This 1s the 
unity in the religion, which was there before any differences began to 
show themselves, and to which all schools and parties in ıt afterwards 
alike appeal. What the founder did and said and was, especially 
his acts of devotion, his prayers and observances, how he trained and 
encouraged his followers, how he bore himself towards unbelievers, 
and with what views he looked forward to the future of his cause, 
all these things have in the eyes of the faithful in after ages an 
inexpressible interest. They feel that the nature of thei religion 
was fixed then and there. Even when far other considerations than 
these come to the front in its subsequent history, when 16 has come 
to possess a sacred canon and a hierarchy and a creed, and to insist 
on many a doctrine and many an observance of which the founder 

ever dreamed, still his figure and his words dwell in the hearts of 
all believers; these constitute the power on which the stately sacer~ 
dotal system is built up; these are the standard of the religion, and: 
if it is not acted up to, at least it can never be denied. What 1s 
plainly contrary to that standard, though supported by ever so high 
authority, and buttressed by vested interests which seem entirely 
unassailable, is felt to be a usurpation, and 1s doomed sooner or later 
to be changed 

The method, then, is clear, by which the essence of a personally 

founded religion must be determined. Very little reflection ıs needed 
to show that it is the only possible method. Only in the founder do 
all the lines of thought converge which exist in the widely branching 
religion No words which are spoken in ıt afterwards can ever have 
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the same authority as his, When once the founder has lived his life and 
, delivered his message, no radical alteration can afterwards take place 
in the religion without removing him from his place as its central 
figure and so destroying the enthusiasm by which it 1s nourished. 
The founder cannot divide his power with any other, or hand it over 
to any successor. He and he only has the words of lfe for all his 
followers ; the essence of his religion is to be sought in him alone, * 
If there is any truth in the principles now stated, then we can be 
in no doubt to what quarter the student of religion must look for 
the answer to his inquiry as to the essence of Christianity. For the 
purposes of the science of religion at least, there is only one course 
open, and it is to go to the records of the life and teaching of Christ, 
as we go to the narrative of the life of Buddha to learn what is the 
essence of Buddhism, or to the early chapters (chronologically) of the 
Koran for the essence of Islam, And as in these cases so also in 
that of Christianity, we must not take the records as we find them, 
but must invoke the aid of criticism to sift and arrange them. An 
attempt has to be made to eliminate those parts of them which show 
vestiges of literary growth posterior to the lifetime of the founder, 
to trace the outline of the life as it actually happened, and to collect 
the sayings which can be shown to belong undoubtedly to the original 
teaching Should ıt prove that these critical processes can be carried 
out successfully, and that they lead to results on which we can depend, 
there will be placed before us by their aid that which we must 
‘regard as the headsprmg of Chmstianity Here we shall find 
-Chnistianity ın its earliest stage, before it threw out any variations, 
-and before any doubt arose as to the purport of its message. It may 
‘be true, as an active school of critics contends, that many other causes 
‘besides the appearance of the Founder must have been at work in 
starting the movement; but, on the other hand, the story of the 
Founder could not have held the place ıt does did ıt not express in 
the most lifelike way the genius of the religion Such is the figure, 
such the doctrine which all followers of the religion agree in recognising 
as their standard. When, therefore, we understand the character and 
teaching of the Founder of Christianity, we may disregard, as bearing 
on the question of the essence of the faith, the various types into 
-which the orignal message afterwards branched out. This, though the 
-apostles afterwards connected ıt with different kinds of doctrines, and 
though the Church in the moulding of her system may seem to have 
forgotten 1t, 1s the orginal truth of Christianity, which remains 
present in the religion even when it is most neglected, and which is 
always capable of being called to the front and of asserting its true 
place as the standard of Christian belief and practice, and the spring 
of Christian enthusiasm. To the science of religion, at least, the 
essence of Christianity is to be found in the Gospels only; it is Christ 
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Himself, living, teaching, suffering, dying. The life as there enshrined, 
and the doctrine, not as a set of loosely connected precepts, but as a 
anity—criticism can surely recover the unity which must have been 
there at first—as a view of life and a principle of life not only spoken 
in words, but expressed by the Founder’s whole personality, and 
embodied and demonstrated ın all He was and did, these must be the 
primary element of Christianity, the unity amid all its variations, and 
the source of its power. What cames later mn the growth of our 
religion cannot be so important as this. However far-reaching and 
momentous later developments may have been in forming the beliefs 
of Christendom, these later growths cannot be regarded as primary. 
They are not the type; they belong to the variations of the type; they 
are not the essence, but the accidents of Christianity. 


Il. 


We now turn to look at our problem from another pojnt of view. 
Comparative religion, we have seen, looking at Christianity from the 
outside, and treating it impartially by the same method as ıt applies 
an other cases of the same kind, seeks to arrive at the required defi- 
mition of our religion by taking the records of the Founder’s life and 
teaching and subjecting them to critical treatment, so as to make out 
as far as possible the original facts and ideas from which the Christian 
movement sprang. Is this procedure suited to the wants of those who 
are not outside observers of Christianity, but are living in it, and who 
depend on it for their spiritual reassurance and nourishment? Must 
the definition of Christianity arrived at by comparative religion be 
left behind when we proceed to study our religion from within? Or 
must large additions be made to it, must we add to it various elements 
of Christian thought which are not presented to us in the Gospels and 
which only attained their development after the lifetime of the Master, 

t the hands of the apostles, or of the Church in later centuries ? 

hese, no doubt, are questions regarding which every Christian of 

telligence has had his thoughts, and which are constantly coming to 
he surface wherever Christian men take counsel together, whether in 
pulpit, or press, or in ordinary conversation, as to the nature and the 
requirements of their faith. Nothing can be said on them which has 
not already occurred to every mind of average penetration, And yet 
much must be said about them still. 

On the one hand, we must expect to be told that to regard the 
ritical results of the study of the Gospels as furnishing what is to 
o regarded as essential Christianity is to assign to Biblical criticism 
function which it cannot discharge, since criticism, if thoroughly 
carried out, is a negative rather than a positive science, and rather 
takes away what is dear to religion than affords to religion its material 
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and nourishment The criticism of the Gospels in particular, it will be 
said, 18 in too unsettled a state, and embraces too many great questions 
which are still disputed, to allow us to hope that ıt can yield us the clear 
representations on which faith may rest. The relations of the Gospels 
to each other are not yet determined, the life of Christ ıs in great part 
quite unknown, and, where it is known, the true construction of the 
facts is much disputed. As for the words of Christ, they are recorded 
so differently ın the different narratives, and so many words placed 
in His mouth are held by many scholars to be due to later growths 
of the tradition, that it is impossible to make a collection of them 
which can be regarded with confidence, or to draw up any satisfactory 
reasoned account of His teaching asa whole. All this will be said 
on the one side, not by sceptics, but by men of the strongest ortho- 
doxy ; and, on the other side, ıt must, of course, appear to many that a 
great deal of whatis most essential in Christianity 1s not found in the 
Gospels at all. Archbishop Whately, the writer has heard from one 
who knew him, was accustomed to warn young men against expecting 
to find the Gospel in the Gospels, His way of thinking ıs not dead, ' 
but widely prevalent , an account of Christianity which is taken from 
the Gospels alone must seem to very many to be quite one-sided and 
fatally inadequate. If ıs a common experience, and one at which we 
cannot wonder, that when an attempt 1s made to draw up a statement 
of what may claim to be universally regarded as the original Christian, 
truth, and when for this purpose the writer follows closely the words 
of the Master Himself and does not travel beyond the Master’s own 
teaching, the cry at once arises from Churchmen and doctors of the 
faith that that is not Christianity, and that ıt 1s to degrade and insult 
our religion to state ıb in such a way. That, we say, is not to be 
wondered at, 

I venture, however, to plead that we should not be turned back by: 
such difficulties from at least considering what seems, at first sight, 
to be a reasonable course of procedure, Let us ask what kind of 
basis the beheving Christian will have for his religion, if he shoul 
determine that it ought to be founded, at least in the first stance, 
on the Gospels, and on the Gospels critically treated. Only the salient 
points, of course, of such a faith can here be indicated. 

We noticed the assertion that criticism, and especially the criticism 
of the Gospels, is not well fitted to furnish a positive basis for faith. 
It may be suggested that this objection is not so applicable to the , 
present stage of the study of the Gospels as to some of its earlier 
stages, and that if historical facts are ever suited to provide th 
starting-point of religion, the facts contained in the Gospels as an 
are now coming to be known are eminently adapted to render us this 
service. It may, indeed, be maintamed that the seed-plot of religion 
must always be sought in the ideal rather than the real, and that bare. 
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historical facts can never furnish the ideal element ın which religion 
has its rise. It depends on the kind of facts that are in question. 
There appears to be no antecedent reason why religion should always 
take its rise in circumstances which are historically misty and obscure. 
Nor 1s there any reason why facts which are historically certain and 
plain should not carry us very close to the ideals which religion needs. 
If the facts of the Gospel history are being cleared of doubts and 
uncertainties, they will surely act not less, but more effectively, if in 
themselves they are of a nature to suggest the reality of spiritual 
things And thus criticism, which ın the first instance takes away 
what is dear to piety, may prove here to have more to give than ever 
1t took away. All criticism sets out with questions and denials, and 
the criticism of the Gospels, carried on during the last two genera- 
tions, certainly did so. But the ultimate aim of criticism 1s not to 
deny, but to build up, and the very negations with which it sets out 
tend, by awakening inquiry and showing the weak pomts of the 
traditional view of a subject, to bring about in time a positive and 
scientific construction, every part of which has been well tested, 
and may therefore be regarded with confidence. And ıt may be 
maintained that the criticism of the Gospels has now, ın the main, 
passed through its negative stage, and is bringing ito view a body 
of positive results for which the devout Christian may be expected, as 
soon as he understands their bearing, to be extremely thankful. We 
do not speak here of the Gospel of John, with regard to which all 
will probably agree that the process of determining the precise amount 
of historical fact it may contain is less advanced ın its case than in 
that of the first three Gospels Nor do we forget that many questions 
connected with the Synoptic Gospels cannot yet be answered. But 
few scholars will deny that the origin of these works and their 
relation to each other, as well as the main outlimes of the story they 
jointly contain, and also the scope of the teaching of the Master, are 
much better understood to-day than they were thirty years ago. The 
omparatively new method of studying the three first Gospels in 
ynopsis, comparing the order m which the matter ıs presented in 
each and the form in which the individual sections appear in each 
of them, that method is gradually bringing to light the simple 
story which underlies them all. We see far more clearly than we 
did formerly the first impressions made by Jesus on His friends 
and on His countrymen; we also see more clearly what He Himself 
hought of the work He had come to do, and of the extraordinary 
owers He found Himself to possess for the discharge of His mission. 
ere 18 still, no doubt, much difference of opinion on many important 
oints, such as the precise stage at which He came to recognise Him- 
elf as the Messiah, and the meaning of the title, ‘Son of Man,” 
hich He adopted. But the figure as a whole, and the story as a 
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whole, are becoming more clear and definite, and not less so under 
the work of the criticism of the Gospels. We know much better than 
formerly both the public and the inner lıfe of Jesus, and the nature 
both of His acts and of His teaching. In such works as Holtz- 
mann’s “Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels”* and Wendt's 
‘‘ Doctrine of Jesus,” t the new structure begins to be visible which 
the long and arduous process of criticism has been preparing. Of 
lives of Jesus the supply has in recent times been somewhat scanty, 
of such works, at least, as are written with due regard to critical 
knowledge; and those which were written a quarter of a century ago 
were based on criucal positions which are now for the most part 
abandoned, When a new life of Jesus comes to be written by a 
scholar thoroughly equipped for the task and gifted with the necessary 
sympathy and insight, ıt will be found to tell a simpler and a more 
interesting story than that of either Renan or Keim, not to speak of 
the confused productions written in our own country. The incidents 
will be sketched more firmiy, and the inner processes in the mind of 
Jesus will be traced more adequately than they have ever been. Lake 
every great religious teacher, Jesus ıs made much more real by the 
new methods of historical study. He ıs brought much nearer to us; 
we understand much with regard to Him that was formerly obscure 
and mysterious, and the origin of our religion becomes, while not less 
wonderful, more convincing to our judgment, more irresistible to our 
sympathies. 7 f 

It would obviously far exceed the limıts at our disposal did we 
attempt to trace even the merest outlines of the life and teaching of 
Jesus as they are now coming to be known All we can do ıs to 
notice a few points bearing on our present inquiry as to the claim of 
that life and teaching to be regarded as conveying to us the essence 
' of the Christian religion. 

One fact which appears more and more strongly, may stand first. 
There can be no greater error on this subject than that of regarding 
Jesus as a teacher only, or as one who propounded a new theory of 
the world or of human life, and trusted to the inner force of truth to 
bring about the victory of His doctrme, The apostles knew well that 
the religion they preached was not a word so much as a power 
Jesus cannot be classed with the philosophers. If ever a philosopher 
founded a religion, which may be very much doubted, it was not He. — 
ft was not from the intellectual, but from the moral and religious 
sphere that those acts and words came forth by which He moved His 
fellow-countrymen and then the world His whole life was roote 
in religion, that is to say, ın the sense of need, and in conscious inte 
course with the Unseen Power by which the sorrows of men are com 


* “ Handcommentar zum Neuen Testament” Mohr, Freiburg, vol. i. 
t Translated for T & T Clark by Rev James Wilson 
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forted and their deepest needs supplied. He felt, as others did not 
feel, the whole depth and intensity of the distresses under which His 
fellow-countrymen laboured: “ He took their infirmities and bore 
their sicknesses” It was evident to Him how little remedy there 
was for these infirmities and sicknesses in the common religion of the 
day. Official piety made the way to God not easy but difficult for 
these weary and heavy-laden souls, and even when they trod most 
conscientiously the path marked out for them they found little com- 
fort. Jesus undertook to remedy this state of things, not as a philo- 
sopher with a new doctrine which might bear fruit in a coming gene- 
rabon, but as a Saviour who was able to give rest and guidance at 
once, then and there To ignore the practical side of His activity, 
and to judge of His doctrine as if ıt stood alone and might have been 
spoken by another and been associated with a different kind of lfe, 
1s fatally to misjudge both the character of Jesus and that of His 
teaching. 

It was in religion, moreover, that the salvation of which He spoke 
was to be found. The remedy He offered for all the ills of life, 
the permanent remedy (for the cures he wrought furnished at the 
best but a transient alleviation), lay in religion, in that life towards 
God in which His own days were spent, and which brought Him peace 
in all His temptations and afflictions. Others might share that hfe 
with God, and He summoned them to do so. The kingdom had come 
and every one could enter it and live with God as child with father. 
This was the pearl of great price which a man might do well to part 
with all he had to purchase. In this kingdom all who should enter 
it would find a happmess which would amply compensate them for all 
outward ils and sacrifices, all mourners would find comfort, al? 
hunger and thirst would be satisfied; then those who put forward no 
claims would find that all their wishes were fulfilled To bring to 
men these highest comforts Jesus came forward. He appeared as one 
filled by a higher Power, and spoke and acted like one of the old 
prophets, but as a greater than they, strength in His arm, fire on His 

ongue. He declared that which He knew Himself, but that also 
which He knew to be open and accessible to all, as the sovereign 
remedy for all the evils under which men labour, 

And thus it was that Jesus became the Founder of Christianity. 
To found a religion is to bring to men afresh the conviction of the 
reality and the nearness and the help of God; and he 1s the greatest 
religious founder who does this in such a way that the relation with 
od which he opens up will continue longest; who goes down, that 
to say, most simply and directly to the needs which all men feel, 
d complicates his teaching least with details which belong to æ 
articular place or time. Such a founder of religion we believe 
esus to haye been to a degree far beyond all others. He grasped 
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the essential wants and longings of the human soul, and felt them 
Himself most deeply, And He was convinced, at the same time, 
of the reality and nearness, wherever these wants were felt, of the 
Heavenly Power which was able to far more than relieve them. 
That He conceived this intercourse with God in so broad and deep a 
way that ıt proved afterwards not to be limited to any particular 
race, and that He did not wrap it up im any form which might 
have made its acceptance hard, this shows how great He was, and 
how truly the saving was applied to Him that “in His name 
should the Gentiles trust.” 

All communication of religious impressions, it may be affirmed, 
takes place less by precept than by example. Of the teaching of 
Jesus, at least, this may be said with confidence. He taught nothing 
that He was not actually living Himself, nothimg that He had not gone 
through so that He could state it as a fact of His own experience. He 
preached Himself; and the doctrine had power because ıt was seen to 
be not a mere doctrine, but a life of the greatest depth and intensity 
clothing itself in simple words Those who saw and heard Him felt 
themselves to be witnessing an intercourse with God such as they had 
not conceived before, and true souls were drawn irresistibly to come 
near to that intercourse, and to enter it themselves. In urging His 
fellow-countrymen to have faith ın God, and to recogmse Him as their ‘ 
Father ın heaven, to live with Him as His children, and to accept in 
all things His will, to look to Him for daily help where they most 
needed help, and confidently to expect His aid and consolation, Jesus 
did but call them to stand where He already stood, and to be as He was. 
Those who stood nearest to Him saw most clearly that this was so, and 
thus the spread of the religion to other lives took place less by intel- 
Jectual conviction than by the force of personal example. New pos- 
sibilities had been opened up to the early converts in their own lives, 
the attractive power of the Master Himself, combined with the new 
motives called to life in then heart, left them no choice but to follow 
Him, 

As for the teaching of Jesus, that part of ıt at least which is 
not taken up with polemics, but with the moral and spiritual life, it 
is simply the working out of the position ın which He stood Himself, 
and in which He called others to stand, towards God and towards men. 
What manner of persons must those be who are living in God’s 
kingdom, and who look to Him as their Father in heaven, that is the 
principle theme of ıt It tells of the spontaneous and unfettered piety 
which they must cultivate, of the urgent prayers they must employ i 
all their necessities, of the hard self-conquest they must aim at, of t 
unintermitted efforts they must make to advance, and not fall bac 
It also tells them what they must be in their relation with others, 
they are the children of such a Father, how forgiving and how merciful! 
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how heedless of their own claims and rights, how considerate even of 
the weaknesses and prejudices of others, how patient, how humble, 
how bent on doing good, good always and everywhere, and never evil, 
under any provocation or any pretext whatever. In the Epistles and 
the Acts we can see, to a large extent, how the followers of Jesus 
understood His teaching, and in what ways they strove to carry it 
out in their daily habits and practices, and in their social arrange- 
ments, 

The above sketch 1s, of course, most inadequate; but it indicates 
the manner in which the foundation of the Christian religion ‘took 
place at the hands of the Saviour. It was thus, the historical treat- 
ment of the sources enables us to see, that the religion which dwelt 
first in Christ Himself, and the revelation of God which He brought, 
first passed from Him to others. It 1s little to say that the eriticism 
which brings these results clearly before us is not negative or 
destructive On the contrary, it makes the Gospels infinitely more 
interesting to us, and infinitely more full of religious substance, than 
they could ever be when we brought to our reading of them a 
theological system to which they must be made to conform. We 
feel afresh the mighty impulse which came through the acts and words 
of Jesus to the souls of His countrymen, and the awakening which He 
brought to pass in them of a new earth and sky, filled with thoughts 
and aspirations unknown before We feel with them that God has 
visited His people, and each familiar word wears for us a new mean- 
ing. Those who have tried it are able to speak from experience of 
the eager interest the Gospel narrative awakens in classes of young 
men and women of ordinary education, when it is put before them in 
such a way as criticism can approve. By extracting from the 
Gospels the original story which underlies them and presenting, with- 
out arrière pensée of doctrine, the actual facts of the history of Jesus, 

nd the unalloyed words of His teaching, they find that they wield a 

ar mightier instrument than they ever had before for compelling men 

o ‘take an interest in Christ, and for bringing them under the 
fluence of His Gospel. 

It is no doubt the case that Christians have always recognised the 
supreme authority ın their religion of the Master Himself, and that 
His word has always been regarded as their law There is nothing 
new, 1b may be thankfully acknowledged, in what we have here stated. 
o other authority has prevailed nearly so universally among Christian 
eople as that of the Saviour Himself. In all ages of the Church and 
all Christian lands it has been felt that the supreme appeal lay 
ere, if only it were possible to have recourse to ıt; and the authority 
the Saviour has been the basis on which every other authority that 
s ever prevailed in Christendom has professed to be founded. There 
nothing new or unheard of in the statement that Christians must 
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ask in every matter which admits of such treatment, ‘“‘ What does 
Christ say? How would Christ have us act? Is such and such a 
„doctrine or rite or practice in accordance with the mind of Christ?” 
What is pointed out is that the words and the example of Christ are 
now placed before us more clearly and more certainly than they ever 
were before, and that, as the results of the criticism of the Gospels 
become more widely diffused, we may expect that this supreme 
tribunal of Christian people will be better known and more generally 
resorted to than it ever was before since the earhest Christian age. 
There is no excuse possible save ignorance for not resorting to it 
now. ‘The confusions and difficulties which have impeded the spread 
of essential Christianity have arisen in large measure from the facts 
that the Gospels were not rightly understood and that their purport was 
obscured by views and considerations arising from elsewhere. Now 
that we are coming to know what the Gospels really contain, we are 
placed in a position in which Christians have never stood before since 
the second century, for deriving the inspiration of our religious lıfe 
from the Master Himself, and for applying His laws to the affairs of 
our souls and of our daily conduct. We have obtained in a greater 
degree than our forefathers for many centuries, the opportunity of 
observing Christ's words and acts, and of coming m contact with 
Him, not through the medium of ecclesiastical doctrimes and traditions, 
but in some measure as those did who “saw and touched and 
handled,” the Word of Life. What they obtamed from that con- 
tact, we also in a measure may obtain. If the effect was with them 
that they looked to no one but Him, and hstened to no words but His, 
for their comfort and guidance, and that in doing this they felt them- 
selyes to be made partakers of the divine life He brought into the 
world, it may be well for us to drink of the same spring. The simple 
creed of the infant Church, that “Jesus is Lord,” might possibly be 
enough for our creed If to us as to them Jesug is the Messiah, wh 
fulfils our best hopes and brings us into a divine communion and 
heavenly kingdom, then surely we are warranted to believe that w 
possess the main qualifications of His followers, and that we has, 
embraced what is most original, most universal, and most essential, i 
His religion. 


III. 









We have seen that, in order to institute a satisfactory compariso 
of Christianity with other religions, we require to go back beyond a 
the variations of Christian belief and rite to the unity which is to 
found in the Founder Himself alone. And we have seen that, to th 
living in the Christian community, the Master Himself is the hig 
authority; and further, that the criticism of the Gospels, far fr 
making His figure or His teaching less clear or less impressive, brini 
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Him much nearer to us, and makes it both easier and more necessary 
‘to consult Him. The essence of our religion then would seem, so far 
as we have gone, to be conveyed to us in the Synoptic Gospels It 
is in these works that we learn what our religion was at its first 
inception, and what every genuine form of ıt must be, at least 
approximately. To be a Christian, accordingly, is to hear the voice 
of the Master as it may there be heard, to take up His yoke and 
follow Him, and to receive from Him His spirit, and walk in it, both 
an our life towards God and in our lfe with men. 

But Christianity, as it now exists in the world, embraces a great 
deal more than this. The religion of Christ early surrounded itself, 
as every set of ideas must do which is to continue m the world and 
to rule over men’s minds, with a set of institutions and arrangements, 
of which it may at least be said that the Founder had given no detailed 
instructions for them. Even in the New Testament we can see the 
beginning of certain growths in Christianity, which have little organic 
connection with the teaching of the Founder. The Church begins 
even there to acquire a constitution; functionaries of various kinds. 
are recognised ; a distinctively Christian order of worship appears ; 
certain books of Christian origin acquire high esteem; and the creed 
of Christianity outgrows its earliest form, that Jesus 1s the Messiah, and 
contains further statements about Him These movements, seen in germ 
in the New Testament, had afterwards a very extensive development ; 
and in the end of the second century Christianity was fully equipped 
with an episcopal order of government, a liturgy, a canon of sacred 
books, and a creed, which, as Professor Harnack and our own lamented 
Dr. Hatch point out, gave the religion a very different appearance from 
that which it wore in apostolic times. What now claimed the 
attention of the Christian was not, as formerly, at least not to the 

~~game degree as formerly, the discipline of following the Master and 
aving with the brethren in faith and love; his duty now consisted in 
obeying the bishop, observing the mites and services of the Church, 
nd believing the statements of the creed specially on the side of 
elief, the change from primitive Christianity to Christianity fully 
formed, was very great Dr. Hatch begins his Hibbert Lectures (1888) 
by pointing out the difference between the Christianity of the origin 
| and that of the State Church in the fourth century, as illustrated by 
the Sermon on the Mount, on the one hand, and on the other by 
he Nicene Creed. Between the dates of these two forms of words 
hnistianity has assumed the character of a philosophy ım addition to 
at of a religion; the creed which the Christian of the Nicene period 
s taught to recite contains a view of the creation of the world, of the 
er nature of the Deity, of the dealings of God with man through 
us Christ, and of the future history of the world The Christian, 
professing this faith, does far more than express his attachment to 
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the Founder. He expresses his belief on a great variety of subjects, 
adheres implicitly to a certam. school of philosophy, and abjures a. 
large number of heresies. 

Now, the belief at which the Church arrived after three centuries 
of discussion, and which 1s deposited in thé great creeds, is the official 
belief of the Church still; and most Christians, if asked to state the 
essence of their religion, would at once refer to the creed, the Nicene 
or the apostolic, and would say that the essential truth of Christ- 
anity was summed up in that statement, and that a Christian was 
one who believed the creed. In the Puritan theology matters are 
slightly different. Here that person ıs to be regarded as a Christian, 
or has a share in the Christian salvation, who has faith in Christ ; in 
Christ, that 1s, as represented ın that theology, namely, as the Medi- 
ator between God and man, and as the Redeemer of God’s elect. This 
implies that he believes in the theological system in question, a sys- 
tem presupposing the old creeds, but adding to them a large super- 
structure of its own. Now, neither the old creeds nor the documents 
of Westminster, to take the latter as typical of the Reformed theology, 
lay any stress on the teaching of Christ as contained in the Gospels, 
nor on the necessity of knowing Christ as He is there brought before 
us. The teaching of Christ does not form, as every one 1s aware, the 
basis of the doctrine of the Church. That doctrine appeals rather to 
the Epistles than the Gospels for its warrant in Scripture, and as for 
the teaching of Christ, 16 lies outside the Church doctrine, as if the 
Church, intent on her own intellectual system, had not known what 
to make of the teaching of Christ and had left it alone. This is 
indeed the case; but the teaching of Christ ıs coming now to be 
better understood, and perhaps cannot be treated in that way any 
longer. At all events, 1t ıs now clearly seen that there are two ele- 
ments ın Christianity, for each of which the claim may be advanced 
that ıb is the essential part of the religion, and is entitled to take 
precedence of every other, and to be regarded as the standard of 
Christian thought. The teaching of Christ, on the one hand, no on 
would deny to be the oldest and the least disputed form of th 
religion; and wherever Christian life runs high, it 18 apt to b 
appealed to as the principal, if not the only, norm of that life. Or 
the other hand, the creed, the system arrived at by intellectual 
reflexion some time after the Founder, and when His ideas had growng 
fainter, has established itself ın the centre of the religion, and claim 
to be accepted by every one who assumes a Christian name. Her 
manifestly we have the elements of a great controversy, which cann 
fail to spread far and to continue long. Which of these t 
elements of Christianity is to be regarded as the essence? Whic 
the two is the preacher to urge more prominently than the oth 
When the missionary addresses himself to a heathen tribe, is he 
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teach them first the hfe and doctrine of the Saviour, or the creed of 
the Church, or both as equally essential? And those who teach 
theology, are they to regard the Gospels or the creeds as conveying 
the primary truth of the religion they are appointed to serve, and 
to which are they to consider their allegiance to be in the first place 
due? 

These questions evidently will not be settled this year or this cen- 
tury. I desire, before concluding this paper, to draw attention to a very 
remarkable answer which is now being made to them, What 1s called 
the Ritschlian theology is now championed in Germany by many 
scholars of the highest name and of wide influence. Two ofthe most 
radical works produced by this theology are now appealing by trans- 
lations to readers in this country ; and in some quarters great things 
are hoped from this source for the improvement of theology on our 
own side of the Channel. “The Truth of the Christian Religion ” * is 
the name of a very able and learned book by Professor Kaftan of Berlin, 
which is introduced to the English public by Professor Flint of Edin- 
burgh. And “The Christian’s Intercourse with God,” t by Professor 
Hermann of Marburg, is published in English in Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate’s new series of Theological Translations. 

Now, both of these books are written in a warm line of Evangelical 
fervour and conviction. It does one good to read them. But in 
both there 1s the most entire and sweeping repudiation of the tradi- 
tional theology, the theology of the creeds, as belonging to the essen- 
tial truth of Christianity, or as a possible form for the presentation of 
the religion in the present age. To the eyes of both these writers 
alike, the whole theological movement of Christianity has been a great 
aberration, and has given the religion an appearance which is quite 
foreign to its true nature. Dr, Hermann heaps ridicule on the idea 
of offermg the creed to an educated person of the present day, and 
requiring him, if he desires to be a Christian, to believe such state- 
ments. To him the creeds and their theology are a great obstacle to 
the acceptance of Christianity ın the modern world ; if the religion is 
to spread, he holds, ıt must be by offering itself in a very different 
form. Dr. Hermann’s view of what constitutes the active, propaga- 
tive element of Christianity, is one of great force and beauty. It is 
by contact with the inner life of Jesus as known to us in the Gospels, 
he holds, that faith arises, there is no other way than this in 
which a man can become a Christian indeed. When our eyes are opened 
to perceive and understand the mner life of Jesus, the discovery pro- 
uces such an effect on us as to make us certain that God Himself has 
rned His face towards us, and that the true life of religion has 
egun in us. This is the knowledge which is essential to Christianity; 








* 1894, T & T Clark, Edmburgh , 
t “ Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott ” 
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no other 1s essential. According to Hermann, Christianity ought to 
have no creed regarding anything but the inner religious experience 
which 1s produced by contact with Christ in the Gospels. So entirely 
is the ruling creed of Christendom rejected. 

Dr. Kaftan 1s still more explicit. The earlier part of! his book is 
taken up with a very able demonstration of the way in which Christi- 
anity was in the early centuries diverted from its true nature and 
, prevented from speaking to' the world with its own proper voice, by 
coming under the influence of Greek ideas and allowing itself to be 
turned into a philosophy. The religion consisted at first ın conduct, 
and it ought never to have allowed itself to be turned into a system 
of knowledge. Nor was this terrible mistake, committed at the 
entrance of Christianity on 1ts empire, made good, as other mistakes 
were, at the Reformation. The Reformation did not reform doctrine, 
as it might have done, nor revert to the simplicity of the ideas of 
Christ ; and the consequence was, ın Kaftan’s words, that “ Protest- 
‘antism was loaded with a dogmatic which does not answer the purposes 
of the Evangelical Church, and which that Church must, sooner or 
later, discard.” He finds that the philosophers, while seeking to 
preserve doctrine by showing 16 to be philosophically true, have 
accomplished its entire and total ruin ‘' Doctrine cannot again be 
bult up in the Protestant Church; dogma cannot now be accepted 
by those who have a single eye to the truth of our region. The 
sum of the whole matter 1s, that the proof of Christianity by doctrine 
has broken down”, by which our author means that the view of the 
world expressed ın the creeds cannot now be accepted by educated 
persons as the kevstone of their knowledge of the world, and that the 
Church, out of a regard for her own interests, ought no longer to up- 
hold that system of belief. 

Dr. Kaftan finds the essence of Christianity in the idea of the 
“kingdom of God,” which was the burden of the preaching of Jesus, 
though it passed so quickly out of sight in that of His followers. In 
seeking thus to bring to the front of Christian teaching the unselfish 
social idea with which our religion came into existence, he may reckon 
on the sympathy of those, and they are not few, who are turning in 
this age from an individualistic to a more commumstic mode of 
thought in morals and in religion. And many undoubtedly will 
welcome the attempt made by these German thinkers with such 
fervour to draw the inspiration of the Christian life from Christ 
Himself as He is found in the Gospels. But ıt 1s possible to agre 
with them very cordially in this view, and yet to hold that Christianity 
to be a complete religion, must necessarily have what they deny 1 

‘namely, a creed dealing with various matters of belief besides tho 
present in direct religious experience, and also that the growth « 
doctrine in the Church has been something more than a mere progres 
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of error. The repudiation of the creed by these theologians, it may 
be remarked, is intimately connected with the agnostic position, for 1b 
may be so described, which they occupy in philosophy, They are the 
sworn foes of idealism, and will not hear of any attempt to mterpret 
the world by intellectual ideas Thus they reject the mterpretation 
of the world by the ideas of the creeds, and they insist that Christianity 
must not seek to interpret the world in a system of knowledge at all, 
but must restrict itself to the sphere of conduct and renounce the 
claim to authority as a theory of the universe. Theology, instead of 
being the mother of all the sciences, 1s to confine herself to the study 
of the phenomena of religious experience, and the dream of a unity of 
knowledge to be gained through religion is to be entirely abandoned 

Thus the demand, so often made by writers from without, of whom our 
own Matthew Arnold is a notable example, for a Christianity without 
metaphysic, for religion without dogma, for a return to the system of 
Christ at the sacrifice of the doctrine of the Church, has been taken up 
by eminent professors of divinity, who claim to be the exponents of the 
one true and evangelical Christianity And we are enabled to see to 
what issues that view of religion ultimately leads, what a divorce it 
involves between faith and knowledge, what an invertebrate religion 
on the one hand, what a surrender on the other of all hope of a unity 
of knowledge under a religious idea. 

The writings of these German theologians would seem to indicate 
that unbelief of Christian doctrine has reached a more extreme point 
in Germany than it can yet be said to have attamed m our own 
country. No public teacher of theology in Britain could propose such a 
desperate remedy as theirs for the estrangement of the educated world 
from Christian doctrine. We may indeed expect that the teaching 
of the Ritschlian school, a teaching of such earnestness and fervour, 
and so representative of many of the tendencies, both intellectual and 
social, of the present age, will appear among ourselves, yet we may 
trust that we shall be spared the rude assaults on the Christian creed, 
and the sweeping condemnation of the whole development of doctrine 
with which the German apostles have appealed to their generation 
In this country, 1t may be expected, at least, that a theology will 
not find ready acceptance which makes a fatal severance between 
faith and knowledge; and that we shall continue to seek in religion 
not only inspiration for hfe but also a view of the world, and an 
explanation of the riddles of existence. Our religion must tell us 
not only how we are to feel, and what we arə to do, but also what we 
re to think, else it must come short of what religion has always 
ofessed to afford, and must always be called on to afford, to man- 
nd. No religion can live long in any country which acknowledges: 
o Supreme Being, and the fact that the God of the systems of 
ermann and Kaftan has no relation to the outer world, but 
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appears in religious experience only, is enough to warrant the 
expectation that their teaching will not become the basis of a work- 
ing Church system either in their own or in any other country. - For 
the rejection of this part of the creed, at least, an inevitable retribu- 
tion is at hand. The world cannot do without the belief in a Being 
in whom all things have their unity, who is supreme not only in the 
soul and conscience but also in the world of external Nature, who is 
the source of the natural order as well as of the moral law. And 
there ıs more of the creed than this which we cannot readily dis- 
pense with, and which, though walking in the full light of science and 
of criticism, we may still hope to hold If we find in Jesus Christ the 
- supreme revelation of the great God, and know Him to have opened 
up a new and living way to the Father, we must be led to reflect 
on the relation He bears to God, whose highest purpose for man He 
has thus accomplished, and on His relation to man, whose deepest 
wants He has supplied; and we shall not find the statements of the 
creeds on these points unworthy of respect and sympathy. If we 
find that by the sweet self-surrender, of which the cross 1s the great 
symbol, Christ brings us from the position of isolation and resistance 
which is natural to us, to a position of membership of a divine 
family, and of willmg acceptance of the yoke of law and of duty, 
and that in this change our sins lose their power to paralyse us, we 
must reflect on these facts also; and for the redemption, which we 
and millions of others have experienced in Christianity, we must 
acknowledge Christ as the Redeemer And for other features also of 
religious experience we shall be led to seek expression, framing them 
in statements which we do not regard as scientific truths but as 
truths of religion. Religion cannot get on without stating in the 
form of outward facts the great truths of the inner life; it must 
have doctrines; that is a law not of Christianity only but of all 
religion that 1s to continue and to bind men permanently together. 
But while Christiamty, like every religion, must have a creed, that 
is not to say that the creed 1s to be regarded as having the same 
authority as the original facts of the religion. Creeds are a part of 
that general apparatus which every religion must assume which is 
destined for continuance , they occupy a different position from the 
specific facts and ideas which are the original treasure of the particular 
religion, and the vessel ought not to be allowed to take the place of 
the contents of the vessel Creeds are means to an end, they are 
for the truth, to help ıt ın a rough way to be stated and handed on; 
not the truth for them The Christian creeds contain the expressio 
of Christian truth in the form of outward facts, which the earl 
‘Church with infinite labour arrived at. But, while we recognise th 
the early Church was imperatively called to provide the religion o 
Christ with some such vestment, and while we thankfully acknowledgé 
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that the Church was not without higher guidance in this work, we 
cannot regard the creeds as possessed of any inviolable sacredness. 
They are the work of the Church; and the Church from time to time 
makes new creeds, articles of religion, or confessions of faith, which 
supplement, and m some cases all but supersede, the older ones. The 
Church which is alive and true to her duty must from time to time 
revise her creed, as new views and new applications of the truth 
appear. The present day, it is said, 18 not a time for any such work 
of construction. But the day will assuredly arrive when the Church, 
seeing her Master’s face more clearly than she hag ever done before, 
and with a simpler view of the work He accomplished for mankind, will 
feel irresistibly called to set forth in a new statement what she believes 
concerning Him. The starting-point is given us in the old yet ever 
mew conviction that Jesus is the Messiah, and though the attempts we 
have described to build up on this basis a consistent scheme of 
Christian thought must be deemed to have proved failures, new 
attempts to do so may succeed Constructive theology will awaken 
in this country also (signs that this will be so are not wanting) to the 
noble task of proving that ın religion the unity of human thought 
and knowledge may still be found, and that Christ is made to us of 
God in this age also, not only righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption, but also wisdom, 

In the meantime we judge that the essence of Christianity is Christ 
Himself, as He appears in the Gospels, the revelation He there makes of 
God and of the true way of approachmg Him, His teaching how the 
children of God should live together, His life crowned by His death, 
Tf this 1s so, then no other part of our religion, even though it may be a 
necessary part of the working system, must be allowed to come between 
us and that which is most essential. This implies that dogma 1s not to 
be allowed to interfere with criticism ; we must study the Gospels and 
the other parts of the New Testament in a position of perfect liberty, 
with a view to finding in them not a pre-conceived doctrine about Christ, 
out Christ as He actually was and taught and influenced His followers. 
Tt also follows that we cannot accept any doctrine which involves a 
different attitude towards God, or any other religious spirit, than 
that of which Jesus gives us the example; and that any doctrine of 
which this can be said must be marked by us for removal from the 
ereed when the time comes. What 1s above all necessary for the 
continuance among us of a true and hving Christianity is that, all 
hindrances being removed, the sheep should hear the Shepherd’s voice. 

hen they hear it, they will not fail to follow Him. 


ALLAN MENZIES. 
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NATURE IN THE EARLIER ROMAN 
POETS. 


ENTIMENT is the fairy moss, the silvery lichen, which grows or 
the old walls—not unfrequently on the tombstone—of interest. 
One cannot help feeling respect for the unflinching directness of the 
people that raised an altar to the god Stercutus. Those who laid the 
foundations of Rome’s greatness grasped the fact that Italy 1s an agri- 
cultural country; and that if you look to the crops, the heroes will 
take care of themselves. Hence the permanent importance and 
dignity ascribed to agricultural pursuits in the early days of the 
Republic, and the favour and support accorded to the cultivator of the 
soil. Whoever knows anything of Italian agriculture must have been 
struck by the care with which the Roman laws of the old period 
provided agamst the very troubles which beset the modern land- 
owner. 

He will certainly have personal experience of the mischief done 
by (1) ladrt campestre, the petty thieves who live by small but con- 
stantly repeated depredations ; (2) intentional damage in haivest-field 
or vineyard; (3) loss caused by goats and other animals whick 
pasture in the lanes and acquire great agihty in jumping hedges. 
The shepherds who lead their flocks from the plains to the mountaims 
in spring, and from the mountains to the plains in autumn, manage 
to maintain them for several weeks ın each season almost without 
cost. There are peasants, too, who keep two or three animals when 
their plot will only support one-—-for the rest they must trust to 
heaven. I have seen a sheep trained to take a hedge like a hunter 
(4) Encroachments of neighbouring proprietors on any spot not oftere 
visited by the owner. The Roman law looked to all these cases. H 
who wilfully injured another’s crops or cut them down during the nghi 
was punished with crucifixion, or, if he were a minor, he was con- 
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signed to the injured proprietor to work as a slave till the loss should 
be recuperated. A person who intentionally set fire to the fields or 
to the grain was burnt alive; if he did it by accident he was flogged 
The theft of agricultural implements was punished with death. Yon 
had a right to kill any one who removed your landmark. Monstrous 
as some of these penalties were, the spirit which ran through such 
legislation was more consonant with rural prosperity than that 
which inspires the tender-hearted Italian juries who practically refuse 
to convict under any of the above heads because the delinquent is a 
povero diavolo, and what can you expect? 

Besides the summary method placed in the hands of the proprietor 
of defending his boundaries, these were further protected by the god 
Terminus, whose temple was on the Tarpeian rock, and who was 
represented without arms or legs because he never moved. When it 
was proposed to build a temple to Jupiter on the Tarpeian rock, the 
other gods, who had their seat there, gracefully made way, but Ter- 
minus refused to stir. The country people on his annual festival 
covered their boundary stones with flowers and sacrificed to the god. 

Wise, and in the highest degree civilised, were the Roman laws 
which promoted the opening of markets and fairs and prohibited any 
assembly that might interfere with farmers on market-days; which’ 
allowed liberty to the grower to get the highest price he could anc 
discouraged monopolies, which kept the public roads both safe and 
in excellent condition, thus facilitating the transport of produce. 

Then came the too easy acquisition of wealth, the importation of 
Egyptian corn, the multiplication of slave-labour, the increase of large: 
holdmgs and the consequent conversion of much arable land into 
pasture. Noattempt can be made here to gauge the effects of these 
changes on the Italian peasantry. We often read of the Italian 
peasant class being swept away, but if this happened, ıt showed a 
remarkable faculty for resuscitation Perhaps a love of eccentricity 
made De Quincey argue that, “there was not one ploughman. the less 
t the end than at the beginning,” but his paradox may not be farther 
rom the truth than the theory of wholesale extirpation. Enough 
easants were left to be the chief transmitters of the old Italian blood 
which was to colow all the northern deluges and so to bear out 
Virgil’s prophecy that the name of Italy would survive every conquest 
and that, by a fatal law, only those invaders came to stay who merged 
heir own language and character 1n the native speech and birth-stamp 
the people of the land. 

Through all changes the idea remained; the idea of the para- 
unt importance and dignity of agriculture. The figure of the hero 
after saying his country, returned to till his fields, had taken 
of the Roman mind as the type of true virtue, and the quality 
a nation’s ideals is as important as the quality of its realities. 
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When Trajan made it a law thatòthose who aspired to oceupy public’ 
office must possess a third of their substance in land, he was wisely 

yielding to the influence of one of the continually recurring waves of 

popular opinion in favour of husbandry. However much the agricul- 

turist was sacrificed, first to faction and then to despotism, this 

opinion never really altered. The taste for country things, of which - 
all the Roman poets were ın some degree interpreters, was built upon 

the national conviction of a national necessity. 

The account given by Lucretius of the first steps of humanity was 
as good science as he could make it. No line, no word is thrown in 
for the sake of poetic effect, though the story is avowedly con- 
structed by guess-work, the guesses are based on carefully weighed 
probabilities. 

The type of his primitive man and woman is to be looked for, not 
among contemporary savages (who may have been descending all the 
while that we have been ascending), but among our fellow-creatures 
the beasts of the field. Each animal in its natural state follows‘ the 
law which is fitted to perpetuate its species; it is not the enemy of 
its kind, 16 has 1ts own method of keeping its person and its nest or 
lair clean ; the males do not ill-treat the females; parents bring up 
their offspring even at a great sacrifice to themselves; those species 
in which the male is obliged to find food for the female after the 
birth of the young ones are mostly monogamous, and as long as the 
contract lasts it is faithfully observed. In the tıme of courting every 
creature seeks to be admired by its mate. Here are the materials 
which Lucretius used, : 

If, he says, the human race in its infancy had not, as a rule, 
respected the weak, and watched over the woman and the child, it 
would very soon have come to an end. He describes the discovery of 
language much in the same way as a biologist of the present day 
would do; all creatures make different noises under different cirenm- 
stances; the Molossian dogs make one sound when they growl with 
_fury, another when they bark in company, another when they howl 
in lonely buildings, a fourth when they shrink from a blow, a fifth 
when they tenderly hick and fondle their whelps, pretending to snap 
at them or swallow them up, and whining in a low, soothing note. 
Man, having a voice and tongue well adapted to language, soon 
developed a rude form of articulate speech. Then his education 
progressed rapidly. The pretty, wmning ways of children were what 
first softened and civilised the wild human heart. Men learnt the 
uses of fire, of which a flash of lightning > or, the friction of dea 
branches was the origin; stone weapons were ‘invented and'anim 
were tamed; it occurred to: one man to clothe himselfin a skin: 
alas! to his advantage, for his fellows, filled with envy,’set upon: 
and killed:-him,-and‘in the struggle. the skin-was spoilt and render 
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useless to any one So, perhaps, began’ human “strife! Orginally 
beauty and strength were what gave the chiefship, but, by-and-by, 
wealth began to mterfere with that natural selection. Man applied 
himself to the vast undertaking of cultivating the earth; the forests 
retreated up the mountains, vineyards and olive groves and cornfields 
appeared in the plains.and valleys. The great invention of how 
to work in wool substituted a better sort of dress for skins. 

At first men, doubtless, spun as well as delved, “ since the male sex 

are far superior in art and ingenuity in whatever they turn their 

hand to,’ but the sturdy labourers jeered at their stay-at-home 
brothers, and called them out to help them in the fields: thus it was 
that women became spinsters. 

About this time Lucretius placed his Golden Age, which no 
privileged beings lead an impossible life, but real rustics taste the 
joys of simplicity, Here the real is beautiful, but it does not cease 
to be the real; there is as much reality in an arum lily as in a toad- 
stool. In fine weather, when the young men had satisfied their 
hunger, they laughed and jested under the trees, dancing with staff, 
awkward steps, and crowning thew heads with flowers and leaves 
Then they sang, imitating the liquid voices of birds, and they found 
the way to make music on a reed. The sweet, plaintive notes of the 
pipe were heard through all the pathless woods and in secret haunts 
and divine resting-places 

This generation, which had no empty cares nor emptier ambitions, 
could be called happy, if men could ever be called so. But of all 
writers Lucretius was most conscious of the elemental world-pain 
which none can escape. No day passes into night, no night passes 
into day, that does not hear the cries of the new-born infant mixing 

= with the wails of the mourners by their dead. Nor is man alone in 
his sorrow; while the calf bleeds before some lovely temple, the 
| mother, vainly seekıng her child, wanders hither and thither through 
the wood, leaving the ,print of her hoofs upon the moist ground. 
hen she stands still and fills the air with her laments, and then 
piia she returns to the stable to see 1f by chance ıt is not there. 
or do fresh pastures, nor the sight of other calves console her, for 
she nowhere beholds the loved form. 

With the exception of Dante no poet has the contained descriptive 
power of Lucretius, or, perhaps, in the same degree, the art of 
choosing suggestive words. A few lines bring a natural scene or a 
erson before our eyes so forcibly that no detail seems to be wanting 
is similes produce the illusion of making a direct appeal to our 
s. Take, for instance, that of the flock of grazing sheep and 
king lambs scattered over the down “which in the distance 
ears to be only a whiteness on a green hill.” Or take the por- 
ait of the old countryman whom we all have met :' 
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“ And now, shaking his head, the aged peasant laments with a sigh that. 
the toil of his hands has often come to nought, and as he compares the 
present with the past time, he extols the fortune of his father and harps 
on this theme, how the good old race, full of piety, bore the burden of therr 
life very easily within narrow bounds, when the portion of land for each 
man was far less than now” (Sellar) 

When we speak of Nature we are generally, thinking of the desert, 
the Alps, the ocean, the prairie—Nature without man. ‘This is what 
was rarely thought of by the poet of antiquity Lucretius, almost. 
alone, contemplated Nature as detached from man, of whose power- 
lessness he had a sense which was still more eastern than modern. 
He allowed, mdeed, that a human being might mse to a moral and 
intellectual grandeur which exceeded all the magnificence and the 
power of external Nature. This great admission, clothed in words 
of singular solemnity, 1s contained in the passage in which he says 
that, rich and beautiful as is the land of Sicily, there is nothing in 1b 
so sacred, wonderful, and beloved as its philosopher—his master, 
Empedocles. Bus men in the aggregate, what were they? Specks, 
atoms. Was it surprising ‘that they should have been seized with 
fear and trembling’in presence of the shining firmament, the spiral 
lightning, the storm at sea, the earthquake; or that such sights 
should have inspired them with the idea of the gods? So these 
frightened children fell on their faces and turned their veiled heads 
to a stone; useless rites, idle actions, devoid of real piety, since real 
piety consists in viewing all things with a serene mind. 

Man’s business was cheerfully to accept his position as an atom. 
Even the awe which filled Kant when he looked at the starry sky 
would haye been held by Lucretius to be a relic of superstition. He 
meant his teaching to console; hfe, he argued, which is full of so 
many inevitable ills, would be made more endurable were supernatural 
terrors away; but men preferred to keep their fears sooner than to 
lose their hopes, His conception of Nature as a living power, a sole 
energy informing the infinitely various manifestations of matter and 
spirit, was like some great mountain wall rising thousands of feet 
above us-—grand but unfriendly. He excluded from it the pinion 
passion which vitalised the later monism He would have excluded 
emotion from the universe, but he could not keep it out of his own: 
heart—a heart full of human kindness, sensitive affections, power of 
sympathy. The clashing of such a temperament with the coldest and 
clearest intellect that ever man possessed, was enough to work mad- 
ness in the brain without the help of the legendary love-philtre. Th 
total impression left by De Rerum Natura is that of the earth as 
step-mother who grudges the bread which, with pain and grief a 
by the sweat of his brow, the husbandman seeks to extract from 

The poetry of the Ego, lyrical poetry in 1ts modern sense, spral 
into life full grown with Catullus. Even his allusions to Nature a 
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personal; they are to Nature ın its relation with his ownstate, his 
own feelings, as when he likens hig ill-requited love to a wild flower 
which has fallen on the verge of the meadow after it has been touched by 
the passing ploughshare. Anacreon had written love-songs, and 
some poets of the Anthology had touched intimate chords that awaken 
perennial responses, but Catullus was the first to fling himself tout 
entver into his poetry for better, for worse; sometimes supremely for 
better, sometimes very much for worse. Favoured by an age when 
republican austerity had disappeared in republican license, and by a 
forgiving Ceesar, he made poetry the medium of his loves, passions, 
friendships, joys, griefs, hates, spites; the impartial mouthpiece of 
what was highest and lowest in him. He was the first to be utterly 
reckless in his choice of subjects ; one thing was as good as another 
as long as it moved him. He looked on poetry as a vent, not as a 
profession or as a road to fame. It is impossible not to suppose that 
most of his poems were improvisations, Could he have made his 
andividual intensity general, he might have been the great tragic 
dramatist whom Rome never produced—as one may guess from the 
terrible ‘‘ Athys ” He remamed, instead, a poetical idler whose small 
amount of recorded work almost a miracle (the survival of a smgle 
copy) has preserved to sure immortality. 

He was the first, 1f not to feel, at all events to express, the modern 
“t: wander madness,” the longing for travel for its own sake, the flutter 
of anticipation in starting for new scenes and far off “ illustrious 
cities” His fleet pinnace scoured the seas like the yacht of a modern 
millionaire, to end its days, at last, in the clear waters of the lovely 
lake to which its master returned with the joy in home-coming which 
stay-at-homes can never know, and which is the sweet, unmerited 
reward of faithlessness. Here, wedged in between the moist and leafy 
landscapes of Northern Italy, he found a glorified memory of the 
scenes he had left—the Sea of Marmora, the Isles of Greece The same 
colour of the arid earth; the same silver olives, the same radiant 
ight and sun, with waters still more translucently blue than those of 
southern seas It is easy to imagine that the “all-but-island Sirmio” 
had been the Elysium of his childhood, his first glimpse of a southern 
fairyland, so that the charm of earliest associations combined with 
the delightful feeling of possession ın rendering it so dear to him 
He had gone there as a boy with that brother whose loss he was one 
day to mourn in helpless sorrow among the olives under which they 
oth had played The poem to Sirmio 1s the most ideally perfect of 
1 poems of places,” and the truest The blue lake of Garda laughs 
day ın its innumerable ripples as it laughed with the household of 
young poet in joy at his return Had critics and commentators 
ed beside its “ Lydian waves,” they would not be surprised that the 
oet applied to them a term indicating a musical measure; on the 
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quietest day they lap the stones of Sermione with a gentle sound. 
Two thousand years are annihilated by Catullus’ beautiful lmes; they 
have the eternal novelty of Nature herself. 

Between the Tiburtine and Sabine territories, not far from Rome, 
Catullus had another estate, to which he addressed some merry verses 
that show him in what was certainly his normal mood—gay and 
paradoxical, with a stinging tongue which he took no pains to control. 
For some reason he wished the farm to be known as “ Tiburtine,” and 
1b made him very angry to hear ıt called “ Sabine.” The occasion of 
the verses was a visit he paid to ıt when, as he asserts he had been 
given a bad cold by having to listen to the terrible composition of an 
acquaintance named Sextius, Coughing and sneezing, he fled to his 
villa, doctored himself with nettle and basil, and was soon expressing 
his best thanks to the ‘“‘ Tiburtine farm” for making him well 

The two pretty poems to “The Garden God,” attributed to Catullus, 
though there exists no proof that he wrote them, would hand down to 
us, were other record wanting, the memory of an essentially popular 
cultus which was never looked upon by educated people otherwise than 
as a harmless superstition. When Venus caused Priapus to be exposed 
in the mountains, ashamed of being known as the mother of such a 
fright, she closed the doors of heaven upon him beyond recall He 
never became a proper orthodox god. Shepherds, however, were 
reported to have saved his life, and peasants set up his altars. At 
one time his worship seems to have been accompanied by gross licence, 
but ıt had lost this character among the Roman husbandmen of the | 
republic. It retained indeed a crude:symbolism. The lore of peasants 
is not all fit for ears polite, as would be remarked if everything that 
folk-lorists collect were published. The peasant tongue dées not know 
-—how should it know ?—the virtue of reticence. But the uppermost 
feeling of the Roman ploughman for his garden god was a sympathy 
of the poor of the earth for-the poor of heaven. Some sorry saints 
have got into the calendar by a similar mental process. 

The Pmapus of the Catullian poems becomes likable from hu 
faithful care of the cot in the marshes, thatched with rushes, wher 
the poor owners, the father and the son, thrive so well because of 
their piety towards their protecting fetish, whom they privately treat 
just as if he were a real god. Besides the little offerings of the 
earliest spring flowers, of green unripe wheat ears, yellow violets, 
palo gourds, fragrant apples, and purple grapes, a goat (‘but sav 
nothing about it”) has sometimes stained its altar with his blood 
notwithstanding the risk of offending the higher deities to whom t’ 
living sacrifice was reserved. Grateful for which attentions ‘ 
garden god bids the boys be off to pilfer the rich neighbour, c 
gingly adding, “This path will lead you to his grounds,” 

It is possible that one other element entered into the cultus 
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Priapus some grain of the deep-rooted tendency to associate 
monstrosity with divinity, which seems to have begun with the syl- 
logism—the monstrous 1s abnormal, the divine is abnormal, therefore 
the monstrous is the divine. Greece saved the western world from 
that awful heresy by formulating the great truth at the basis of all 
truth, that the divine 1s normal, is beauty, is law. But the natura} 
man inclines to backsliding, and not even to this day in the regions 
that have inherited the light of Greece 1s the contrary opinion wholly 
dead. 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


THE CASE FOR AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 


HE cry for the creation or extension, as the case may be, of 
“ Agricultural Credit,” with which, under pressure of protracted 
distress, a large part of the Continent is mnging, has sent its echo 
across nto this country—an echo for the present still faint, and 
further enfeebled by characteristic British credulity, but at any rate 
betokening awakened interest Abroad, experience has long since 
‘dispelled all doubt. Agricultural banks, wherever established on the 
right lines, have proved unquestionably successful. In Germany they 
go on dealing out their millions with a liberal hand to the cultivators 
of the soil—at the present time keeping at least £25,000,000 steadily 
fructifying in borrowers’ employment Italy has, on a proportionately 
reduced scale, a similarly encouraging tale to tell. On the ground 
of such satisfactory experience it can occasion no wonder that Austria, 
France, Belgium, Roumania, Servia, are all striving to bring them- 
selves economically into line with their pioneer neighbours. Our 
own farmers are at any rate beginning to open their ears to a 
tempting message of relief. The practice advocated is altogether 
unfamiliar to them It is “foreign,” and therefore, as a matter of | 
course, suspect. But 16 touches the very spot on which recent | 
inquiry has shown our own agriculture to be weak. The burden of ; 
the testimony generally given is, that what agriculture above all 
things lacks, what it must have, if 1t 1s to be once more set upon its 
legs, 18 adequate working capital. 

No doubt, some people object that, since capital already investe 
an agriculture yields only a poor return, 1t looks like bad business 
increase the imvestment. However, the evidence given before 
Royal Commission makes it tolerably clear that money now employd 
in agriculture yields a bad return, generally speaking, because there 
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ñs too little of it. Wherever there is plenty—wherever the farmer 
can manure, feed, cultivate, hold over his produce, do whatever 
promises a profit, just as he pleases, without taking the condition of 
this pass-book into consideration—-wherever he can give his crops that 
last dressing, his stock that last dose of cake, which, on the top of 
what is absolutely necessary, assures the largest profit—the return is 
not bad. I quoted only the other day the instance of a farm in 
Kent worked by a co-operative society at a good profit That farm 
would in httle time have ruined any ordinary farmer coming to it 
with his traditional £10 an acre—which, as a matter of fact, many 
farmers do not possess. ‘To the co-operative society, cultivating the 
land intelligently with its big purse, the farm yields pork, poultry, 
fruit, vegetables, in profitable abundance. No practical agriculturist 
will be at a loss to recall many instances ın which an additional 
sum invested—in manure for a field wanting in fertility, in stock when 
stock meant profit, in careful cultivation or perfected machinery— 
would have repaid itself, taken as a count by itself, very liberally. In 
the French Department of the Niévre—where circumstances are so 
similar to our own that, to an English visitor’s eye, the substantial 
tenant-graziers might be English farmers—a shrewd manager of the 
local branch of the Bank of France has contrived, within the space of 
ten years, to put into farmers’ pockets about £1,000,000 of additional 
profits, simply by providing convenient credit, which has enabled them 
to stock their farms to the full. Similar mstances might be quoted 
from elsewhere. Quite apart from all this, 1t 1s idle to deny that there 
is want of an additional command of money, so long as our farmers 
practically proclaim that want by practising credit wholesale in the pur- 
chase of goods not paid for in cash; so long as they stint their holdings, 
| undermanure and understock; so long as they sell produce when the 
price is low, merely to raise money. Want of money is written large 
upon their whole economy. For such want, up to a certain point, 
credit 1s unquestionably an effective remedy——and a remedy operating 
in @ particularly serviceable way, namely, by instilling automatically 
habits of business and businesslike calculation. You may fritter away 
readily enough money which is your own; you will be scrupulously 
eareful not to jeopardise that which you know that at the proper time 
you will have to repay. 

The occasional overdraft, the loan at present raised on character 
or on standing crops whenever the pinch becomes severe, is not in 
ny way an equivalent to the credit here spoken of—credit corre- 
ponding to the drawing credit of the merchant or trader, without 
ich no business could be carried on in our present time, and which 
kes the bill of exchange the merchant’s currency. That banker's 
dit is asked only in an emergency, for a short time and a specific 
rpose, reluctantly and with something of a bad conscience. It is 
VOL, LXIX . 2Q 
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asked only when a loss has actually been incurred, and so to some 
extent reflects upon the borrower’s solvency—at any rate if 16 should 
be repeated. It is not the “ productive” credit which, as M Léon 
Say explains, is alone likely to prove profitable, and is therefore alone 
justifiable. . 

There 1s surely no need to argue the point further We have m 
practice admitted ıt. There are landlords who actually help their 
tenants wıth advances in money, because they realıse that this is for 
the good of their estate, and therefore of themselves. Colonel Clifton 
Brown tells me that on his estate in West Sussex he readily advances 
to his tenants the amount of their “ valuation,” as a means of pro- 
viding them with additional working capital. He says of this prac- 
tice: t In the hard times of the last few years it has enabled me to 
let all my ground satisfactorily.” “The point I want to make out,” 
so he goes on, “is that high valuations cripple the farmer when he 
enters upon his farm, and he is obliged to borrow the money and has 
nothing ın hand to work with. That means, as I have said, that 
farmers require more working capital than they possess.” But ıt 18 
not every landlord who can afford to lend. And certainly ıt seems 
open to question whether the landlord is quite the proper person to act 
as banker to his tenant. He might refuse. And then, what is the 
tenant to do? On all grounds, then, it appears desirable that 1f credit 
banking is to be done, ıt should be done by some independent person, 
or body, a body always ın a position to lend, always accessible to the 
farmer—done as a matter, not of favour, but of business. 

Agricultural credit has ın practice proved so remarkably satisfactory 
that there can scarcely be any doubt that, if ordinary bankers could 
have discovered means of bringing it with safety within the lines of 
their own business, they would gladly have availed themselves of the 
opportunity for earnmg an additional profit. The difficulty 1s that 
they cannot. Even large capitalist establishments like the Bank of 
France and the National Savings Bank of Belgium have found it to lie 
beyond their power. The Imperial Bank of Germany, according to 
the testimony of 1ts President, given not long ago in the German Par- 
hament, advances to agriculture in a year something like £11,000,000. 
Bat to do this ıt has to step aside from its ordinary path of business 
and act through intermediaries who are m a better position to deal 
with safety with the borrower. For the question 1s not a question of 
money. Money is to be had for the buying. Neither is it a question 
of issue, as has sometimes been suggested. Issue banks have trie 
their hand at the work, and have had to abandon it. That is wha 
Dr. Koch, the President of the Imperial Bank of Germany, ve 
clearly laid down some months ago on the ground of established fac 
All German issue banks which have attempted to combine agricultu 
credit with issue have been compelled to discontinue the forme 
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The lesson is corroborated by experience collected in Italy The 
Itahan law of 1869 gave to capitalist institutions special powers for 
issuing paper currency, to be employed in agricultura] loans. There 
are now only two institutions which take advantage of this privilege. 
Between them they have not more than £120,000 of agricultural 
paper ın circulation, and they find the business so unprofitable that 
they are not sorry to see the law repealed. ‘The reason for all this 
is that, as Dr. Koch has rightly pomted out, an issue bank must 
necessarily keep its-money always realisable, m order to be able to 
meet sudden calls, Its notes may come back to it at any moment, 
and must at once be redeemed. For keeping money realisable, how- 
ever, agricultural credit 1s the worst possible form of investment, 
worse even than mortgages. The money is safe enough, There isa 
perfect unison of testimony on that point. To state one instance: 
on £6,400,000 lent out in fifteen years to a large number of agm- 
cultural borrowers, most of them Poles, and many so illiterate that 
1b proved quite impossible to insist upon the usual formality of 
written applications, the co-operative Agricultural Bank of Cosel 
in Silesia has lost no more than £150. That is by no means an 
exceptional case, But there is no telling when the money will come 
back It may come in a year, it may come in six ‘‘ L’échéance agri- 
cole,” —these are the words of M Scotti, of the Agricultural Bank of 
Acqui, a man of exceptional experience—“ west que nominale.” On 
this ground alone, if there were no other, agricultural credit cannot 
be convemently practised by issue banks, nor perhaps by any ordinary 
banks whatever But there is another very serious objection, namely, 
the patent difficulty of providing suitable security. That is really the 
crux of the whole matter. The security must be personal, or the 
whole practice cannot be of benefit to any one. But what personal 
security is the ordinary farmer, what personal security is the small 
cultivator, the allotment holder, to give? His security may be as 
good as a millionaires The man may be thoroughly trustworthy, the 
employment may promise a certain profit However, the capitalist 
has no means of judging of this He cannot secure a sufficient hold 
upon his debtor And without adequate security, obviously, credit 
mnst be out of the question 

The problem seems insoluble unless a new force can be called into 
action, qualified to bridge over the gulf which now separates Capital 
rom Want, securing the capitalist without excessively embarrassing 
e borrower, and setting up a half-way house in which both parties 
n meet. Such a force has been found to exist in Co-operation 
o agricultural banks, therefore, do not come into the field as com- 
‘tors and rivals to ordinary banks They come into the field as 
iharies and feeders, comontted to the task of breaking new ground 
r the other banks, ground which those banks cannot directly culti 
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vate, and, by their mtervention, of making that ground tributary to the 
great capitalist market, from which, of course, ultimately all cash must 
be drawn That is their first, and, from our present point of view, 
their main task. But incidentally they may do something more, which 
is no less useful. They may keep much of the money which now 
becomes inconveniently lumped together in what Cobbett has called 
“wens,” in the districts in which 1t was raised—decentralising, dis- 
tributing, equalising the division of capital, and so accomplishing a 
good work which, in the opinion of the late M. de Laveleye, may go 
some way towards remedying one of our crying economic evils of 
the day : the over-population of towns and the corresponding depletion 
of villages. “L'argent fait pousser les hommes, comme l'engrais 
multiple les champignons” So he says, in direct reference to the 
evil complained of, while speaking specifically of these useful banks. 
“ Wheresoever the money is, thither will the bread-seekers be gathered 
together.” 

However, our main concern at present lies with the bridging over 
of the chasm which divides Capital from Demand. There 1s apparently 
only co-operation to do this. The Bank of France and the Savings 
Bank of Belgium have set up their comptows agricoles and comptoirs 
descompte in country districts, to act as local agencies—to no purpose, 
The German Government of Alsace has formed local credit banks 
richly endowed with public money—only to find their counters 
deserted. There must be some solid lnk to bind borrowers and 
lenders together, to create a common interest, which assures caution 
and supervision on one side, and honesty on the other. It is the 
same principle which has secured to Germany that best and safest 
form of mortgage credit, the credit of the Landschaften and Ratter- 
schaften, which are really nothing more than co-operative associations ` 
of landowners, bound together by common interest and sufficient 
knowledge of one another. A co-operative banking society can pledge 
to the outside lender its collective credit, which sufficiently secures him, 
It can do this, because it can satisfy itself better than any non-co- 
operative banker, whom among its own members it may trust, 
because it can take sufficient security, and can effectually hold the 
borrower to his duty. That is, in brief words, the whole secret of < 
co-operative gredit banking The more tightly the bond is drawn, 
the greater care is exercised ın the selection of members, the more 
effective is the hold of the society upon its borrowers, the keener is 
the sense of responsibility and the vigilance aroused—the more usef 
is the bank found to be. 

Evidently, in applying agricultural credit in this co-operative w 
we have really two problems to grapple with. There are two classe 
men to be helped, each differently circumstanced. For each of th 
experience has shown that co-operation may be useful. but for eac 
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in a different way, by a distinct system, both systems being based 
on the same principle, but applying ıt ın a different manner. Abroad, 
when people talk of agricultural credit, they think mainly of credit 
to be given to the small cultivator, the man corresponding to our 
allotment-holder or very small occupier. In his case money, with 
which to take up a share in the bank to be formed, is sure to be 
scarce. But this 1s the man above all others needing to be helped. 
In dealing with him the aid of men financially stronger than himself 
may be legitimately called ın, provided that the help given does not 
take the shape of demoralising gifts. This 16 1s which produces the 
stimulating mterest peculiar to this form of credit, and which creates 
an ardent enthusiasm pushing the work along. The object kept 1m 
view does not in this case really stop at the supply of money. The 
task undertaken becomes co-operative in a wider sense, as being 
educational, helpful for other common work, and aimed at producing 
better men as well as better-to-do members. The banks, creating a 
bond of union which qualifies members to do more for their common 
and individual benefit besides merely raising money, and offering 
advantages which depend wholly upon election of a man by his fellows, 
have it in their power to preach to the heart through that most 
sensitive organ, the pocket, and so to reform morals as well as finances. 
That is the work which philanthropists prize the most, and which makes 
these banks so dear to governments and ministers of religion, that they 
count it a labour of love to encourage their formation. Germany now 
possesses close upon five thousand of these small banks, Austria some 
thousands, Italy and France some hundreds each, and Roumania and 
Servia at any rate their score or two. They are equally appre- 
ciated everywhere, and favoured by all to whom the well-being of a 
small agricultural population is of moment. 

In banks of this type everything is necessarily small and 
humble. They could not flourish if their district were not so far 
restricted as to ensure that every member may know the other almost 
as a matter of course. For success depends altogether upon close 
touch, upon careful selection of members, upon the power of con- 
trolling the borrowers. The population should be a fixed one, not 
subject to rapid changes. It 1s not necessary that the bank should 
begin with any capital. Once the system is understood, the common 
hability of members will suffice to raise whatever funds are needed, 
and to attract local deposits, In Germany, the law of 1889 compels 
village banks to issue shares, which are really only parts sociales ; 
hey are always very small, never exceeding fifteen shillings. In 
aly, to the present day shares are dispensed with. Recognised 
nesty is all that is asked of the incoming member. As a rule, 
ere are some wealthy members in the bank, as well as poor, to take 
eir place by the side of the latter on an equal footing, There must 
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be no distinction between classes. But I know successful banks with 
no one in them richer than the poor parson, who could just afford to 
advance the £12 10s required for taking up a share m the Central 
Bank of Neuwied, which at once entitled the local bank to credit 
according to its merits. However, the presence of some wealthy men, 
to help with their credit, their experience, their better knowledge of 
business, 1s unquestionably a gain Members, then, selected by their 
fellows in a small district, and accordingly entitled to be looked upon 
as trustworthy, pledge their credit collectively, raising money by such 
means. Liability is unlimited to outsiders——less as a means of pro- 
curing larger credit than as a stimulus to every man’s sense of 
responsibility. Once a man knows that he may have to pay for his 
fellow member all ceremony comes to an end, Thus in this applica~ 
tion the poison of unlimited liability provides its own antidote, which 
has proved effective to such an extent that there are really scarcely any 
losses incurred ın these “ unlimited liability ” banks But the liability 
is further safeguarded by fixing a maximum figure not to be exceeded 
in the bank’s transactions. There is a small committee to administer, 
a somewhat larger council to watch and check the committee. Very 
much indeed depends on carefulchecking All services are gratuitous, 
except those of the secretary or treasurer, who is allowed a small salary. 
A salary or commission might mean a bias to a man dependent upon the 
votes of his fellow-members. However, it 1s above all things desir- 
able that safety should be scrupulously studied. Applicants for loans 
are required to state the object for which the loan 1s intended That 
object must pass muster before the committee. Provided that it is 
judged legitimate, as promising a fair return either by production or 
economy, the loan 1s granted, on easy terms, for long enough to 
enable it to reproduce itself, in order that no other source of income need 
be taxed for repayment. But to the employment stated the borrower 
is rigorously held. As a rule he 1s asked to find sureties, Should he 
misapply the loan ıt is called ın, and, if necessary, the sureties are 
made answerable The bank, which asks nothing from incoming 
members, as a matter of course, pays them out nothing im return. 
Their gain is to consist exclusively in the convenience of cheap credit 
always open. Terms must be kept as low as can be And whatever 
profits result are accumulated in a reserve fund to which no indi- 
vidual member is allowed a claim. It belongs to the bank. It may 
never be shared out. In exceptional cases ıt may be employed to 
make good deficiencies. These reserve funds grow up much faste 
than one would imagine. They become in course of time a firm basi 
of strength and soivency, enabling the bank still further to reduce i 
terms The banks of this type have done really a marvellous amou 
of good. It is not ardent partisans, but cool and impartial observer 
lıke M. Léon Say and Professor “Dobransky, who describe their work 
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as perfect ‘‘ wonders.” M. de Laveleye praises them as warmly. They 
have raised the well-being of the small agricultural population, made 
these people thrifty and businesslike, materially lessened litigation, 
and rescued many a ne’er-do-weel from his evil ways, because without 
being honest he could not become a member, without keeping honest 
he could not remain one. 

Of course these banks have at first had an uphill battle to fight. 
Who should lend to them before their system was understood? Now 
there is no difficulty whatever on this score, more especially simce 
central banks have been established to form a supplementary means 
of access to the capitalist market. The Central Bank, being itself 
known to the large banks, can easily obtain credit from them, which 
in its turn it dispenses to the local banks, of whose ments it can 
judge very much better than non-co-operative institutions. 

Surely there 1s room for such banks among ourselves, even though 
they should not contribute directly to the relief of what we generally 
understand by ‘‘ agriculture.” We have the allotment holder, the 
tenant of a small holding, men to whom the bare land is of little use, 
to whom a loan of money may make it very valuable. We have the 
village trader; we have the workman. Our law, though not par- 
ticularly favourable to this form of enterprise, is sufficiently pliable to 
allow a very fair beginning A guarantee fund will effectually help 
us over the first difficulties of raismg credit. Wuth the kind help of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies I have been able to draw up 
Rules which provide all that is wanted for the present.* When we 
shall have achieved good practical results we may ask for more law. 
On the ground of what I have written several little village banks have 
already been formed, which in their humble way are domg well. One 
of them is at Pembury in Kent, another ıs at Doneraile in Ireland. 
| With respect to the latter, Mr, Anderson, Secretary of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, writes to me as follows ‘“‘ The 
Donermle Bank is domg very well indeed, and we are so much 
encouraged by the experiment, that we are determined to push the 
system wherever we find an opening.” I have as encouraging 
testimony with respect to others.t Ireland wants such help if 
any coantry does. But there is ample room for ıt hkewise ım 
England, where it is gratifying to know that at the present time 
several more village banks are ın course of formation. And I am 
more than glad to learn that the subject ıs attracting attention in 

ndia, where there is certainly need for some institution of the kind, 
o rescue the poor ryot from the grasp of usury. I have had appl- 
tions for information from several influential bodies, whose spokes- 

‘Village Banks Howto Start them, how to Work them, what the Rich may 

to Help them ” Wath Model Rules and Model Account Sheets added P S&S. 


ing & Son 
+ I give a brief account of what has been done in the Lconomic Review of April 15. 
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men profess themselves resolved to do something to propagate this 
useful, absolutely needed, form of credit in our great dependency, in 
order to put a stop to the usurers’ extortions. The Government of 
the Presidency of Madras has, by order of Lord Wenlock, instituted 
a very comprehensive inquiry, which, being entrusted to a very 
capable and painstaking civil servant, Mr. F. A. Nicholson, has. 
resulted, for the present, in a really valuable official report, which is 
worth all our English Blne Books on the subject put together, 
and which can scarcely fail to lead to serviceable action 

All this is good as far as it goes But it does not help us im 
respect of what we usually understand by “ agriculture”—the large 
class of farmers cultivating their land not in patches but in fields, the 
great producers of beef, and mutton, and corn, who are anxiously 
looking for relief, but to whom the modest parish associations of which 
I have just spoken are wholly unqualified to bring aid. In respect 
of such men the task to be accomplished 1s in essence still the same ; 
only it calls for larger means, to bring about larger results. All that 
minute watching and attention which has been spoken of would be out 
of place. There will have to be more substantial institutions, command- 
ing more ample resources, spreading their work over a wider area. 

Co-operation is perfectly capable of supplying these, and has, in 
fact, done so with an effect which, ın point of money made available, 1s- 
considerably superior to that of which the humbler institutions just 
treated of can boast. It ıs a moot point whether these banks should, 
like the others, be purely agricultural, or of a mixed character By far 
the larger number established abroad are of the latter type, dealing 
with an industrial population as well as an agricultural, and deriving 
additional strength from the wider basis secured and the variety of 
wants and resources enlisted, which mutually supplement and dovetail 
into one another. One of the main difficulties to face in agricultural 
credit banking 1s, to create a steady supply of funds which will permit 
lending for long terms. Now, a constant flow of commercial business, 
turning over the money rapidly, will, within certain limits, ensure such 
‘a supply In a bank of a mixed type there is always sure to be 
some balance to spare. ‘The larger banks referred to, 1t ought to be 
pointed out, are to a far greater degree business banks than the httle- 
village banks of which I have first spoken, which merely lend and 
borrow. They are banks engaging in every kind of ordinary banking 
business, discounting bills, granting cash credits, dealing generally in 
every class of credit. They may have to pass on their paper, m order 
to provide themselves with additional cash. A point making dis- 
tinctly ın their favour in respect of the supply of funds is, that the 
have in practice been found so remarkably safe that depositors go i 
them in preference to other banks, and large withdrawals of deposit! 
are really unknown to them. ‘There is no one in them who has the 
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remotest interest in speculating or incurring a risk. Their object is 
not dividend but cheap credit. Everybody, on the other hand, has a 
distinct interest in avoiding danger. For ourselves, among whom 
small depositors have recently passed through very painful experience, 
that peculiar merit of safety for deposits lodged is obviously a point 
of considerable importance. 

Generally speaking, foreign agricultural banks have found the 
sunply of deposits so steady and so ample—at the present time it is 
even excessive—that the simple precaution of making their long loans 
dependent upon renewal, from three months to three months, coupled 
with sufficiently careful inquiry into the borrower’s and his sureties’ 
ability to pay, at a pinch, at the time required, has been found wholly 
adequate to the necessities of the case There are some other precau- 
tions frequently taken. Thus, banks will issue bonds for fixed, long 
terms, corresponding to our Exchequer Bonds and Treasury Bulls. 
And they will sometimes keep a considerable amount of money 
invested 1n readily realisable effects, so as to ensure an available fund 
to be drawn upon in an emergency. There are purely agricultural 
banks—like those of Brescia, Mantua, Asola, subsisting by the side 
of industrial co-operative banks working in the very same district—~ 
which find such expedients amply sufficient as a safeguard In our 
own case I cannot help thinking that, if we establish agricultural 
banks at all, some similar arrangement, the keeping agricultural 
and industrial lending generally distinct, will prove desirable. And 
it will be all the more practicable, because we shall probably approach 
our task with more substantial material resources to depend upon, 
and under less pressure than is at the outset felt abroad. But un- 
questionably the blending of the two kinds of business, such as 1% 
usual practically all over Germany and in the great Italan banks of 
Lodi, Cremona, Ferrara, Rovigo, &c,, supplies an element oftstrength. 

It may be well to point ont, as bearing upon our British aspect of 
the problem, that these banks lend to tenants as well as to owners. 
It is sometimes thought here that the foreign practice is dependent 
upon the presence of real security, which may be mortgaged. This 1s 
a great mistake Real security has been found distinctly inconvenient, 
and is therefore not favoured. And furthermore, ıb may be well to 
explain that these banks often advance very substantial sums. The 
Bank of Augsburg, which is mainly agricultural, and lends out ite 
£1,000,000 a year, grants specific loans up to £1500 and has opened 
cash credits up to £5000. The cultivators of the fruitful plains of the 

odigiano are mainly tenants, and very substantial tenants to boot, 
rming their 800 acres or so, considering themselves every bit as good 
their landlords, and coming to the bank for their loans of a £1000 
nd £1500. In Venetia, about Rovigo, cultivators, though less sub- 
stantial than in the country of Lodi, are almost exclusively tenants. 
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Loans are granted for very considerable periods. A good man may 
practically always make sure that he will have his money for thirty 
months, renewable from quarter to quarter, and repayable by instal- 
ments of one-tenth at a time, However, every case 18 judged upon 
its own merits; and there are loans which have run without objec- 
tion for ten, fifteen, even twenty years, on much easler terms as 
regards repayment. 

Of course ıt is absolutely indispensable that the bank should satisfy 
itself that its security 1s good. For this purpose ıt has not quite the 
same means at its disposal as a bank of the other type. It could not 
live on its own business ın a district equally circumscribed Accord- 
ingly it cannot rely upon the same close knowledge and control 
among members, which ın a wider area are of course wholly out of the 
question As ıt happens, such very minute supervision 1s in its own 
case not really required, because no reasonable person would think of . 
starting a bank of this sort on the principle of unlimited hability, 
which, moreover, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
——manifestly the Act to apply—would m this country be altogether 
illegal. The German agricultural banks, as a rule, adhere to their ) 
own principle of unlimited lability, and find ıt & help ım their young 
days—a hindrance in their old. The experience of the Italian banks 
shows that such an extension of pledge power is altogether unneces- 
sary. The less liability a bank has to rely upon the more careful will 
it be to build up its credit upon sdund management and publicity of 
accounts In Italian banks, which thrive exceedingly well, the mem- 
ber pays a small entrance-fee, which is never returnable, and takes up 
a share, or a number of shares, of larger or smaller amount, and to 
that holding his hability ıs absolutely limited There is, therefore, no 
occasion for any timid apprehension, ‘There is no occasion for inquir- | 
ing with the same minuteness into the object of the loan or for 
watching its employment with the same vigilance. It is enough if + 
the bank makes sure that ıt has a trustworthy person and bond fide 
business employment to deal with. It can to some extent make sure 
of its member, because it first elects him. It can satisfy itself with 
regard to the bona fides of the application by mqury Of course, 
every application has first to be approved by the committee. Accord- 
ing to the requirements of the case the b&nk will secure itself, be it 
by a convenient pledge of some sort (generally effects, not goods or 
‘produce), or be it, as happens in the vast majority of cases, by a 
surety or sureties. Thus, by the last-named means the bank sets up 
around the borrower the same circle of watchful, because interested, 
sentries, to which the Report of dur Lords and Commons Committe 
of 1826 attributes the remarkable success attained in those days b 
Scotch cash credit, which is in principle the same thing as co-opera 
tive credit, only much less democratised and popularised. As a 
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matter of course, the borrower’s own position and that of his sureties 
are reviewed from time to time, and accordingly the loan is renewed 
or not, and additional security may be asked for, To satisfy itself 
with respect to borrower and sureties the bank has, as has been found, 
quite sufficient means of information at its disposal, In the first 
place, its committee and council are so selected as to include trust- 
worthy representatives from all parts of the district. In the case of 
tenants inquiry 1s generally made of the landlord to ascertain if the 
applicant 1s 1m arrear m his rent or not In the Rovigo district it is 
very usual for the landlord to act as his tenant’s surety. The large 
tenants of the Lodigiano will not condescend to ask this, and there- 
fore find other sureties, and are all the more willing to satisfy the 
bank as to their sound financial position. Moreover these large banks 
have their local agents, or committees, or succursales, stationed within 
the district, not only to receive applications, but also to make 
inquiries and forward their mformation to the head office. It is the 
latter invariably which reserves to itself the decision upon granting or 
refusing a loan The Bank of Lod: has six succursales planted around 
it The Bank of Gotha, a very good specimen of its kind, has more 
than fifty local committees stationed all over the Duchy of Saxe 
Gotha, consisting of from three to five men each, trustworthy men, of 
course, who are paid by a small commission, These committees 
receive applications and deposits and forward both to headquarters, 
annotating the former, each member independently, and without 
knowledge of the others. The smallness of losses mcurred in a long 
experience shows that this system works well. The Banks of Augsburg 
and Cosel meet the same want by appointing, not committees, but 
local agents, whose services the Bank of Augsburg, employing about 
250 such, supplements by the addition of unpaid confidential advisers, 
generally men of position ın their own locality, whose names are not 
publicly disclosed. The agents are paid by commission—} per cent — 
which, small as ıt may seem, 1s found to serve as a sufficient induce- 
ment to lead them to work up their district well. Thus one man, 
of whom I know, has created m his own district, out of nothing, a 
business of from £32,000 to £40,000, which accordingly brings him 
in from £40 to £50 commission. 

The safety with which fhese banks operate, and which is, so to 
speak, written upon their office doors—smce everybody knows that 
they must to the best of their endeavour avoid mnsk—stands them in 
stead as enabling them to work with a comparatively small capital 
aised by shares, to which of course has to be added a substantial 
serve fund steadily accumulating. To such fund all these banks 
tach particular importance, and they are all the better enabled to 
crease it, since in practice, 1f not in every case in their rules, they 
imit their dividend to small figure and economise expense of 
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administration by relying to a great extent upon gratuitous work, 
which has never been found wanting. 

The great lesson to be learnt from all this is, that here is an insti- 
tution supplied which can with safety step ın between the capitalist 
market and the agricultural borrower, satisfying capital, while helping 
the borrower, employing for the purpose cofnparatively moderate funds, 
adapting itself entirely to ıts borrowers’ needs, to a great extent fixing 
the capital raised ın a rural district ın that district, and by all these 
means bringing a substantial measure of relief where relief 1s urgently 
needed. 

It cannot be pretended that an agency of the same sort could not 
do much good among ourselves. And ıt can scarcely be argued that 
work by similar means is here a priort impossible As a matter of 
fact, our law is even kinder in respect of these larger banks than in 
respect of the others. Under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act we can take power to do anything which 1s required. In brief, 
the materials for creating agricultural credit on co-operative lines are 
ready to our hand. Whether we will use them to assist our agricul- 
ture as our neighbours have assisted theirs must depend entirely upon 
ourselves. If we choose to do so, there 18 no serious obstacle in the 
way. However, the people who desire to benefit by the banks wil? 
have to create them for themselves. There 1s no one who can “ give” 
them to them, as a candidate 1s reported to have promised during 
the last General Election that his party would do. I regret already 
to have to warn the pubhe’ against bogus rules circulated, which 
profess to be “ Raiffeisen,” but really run directly counter to Raiffeisen 
principles, and smell strongly of politics. Banks adopting such a 
rale as that recommended by these political “ sons of Sceva,” which 
permits the election of honorary members, who are to come in as 
“ superior persons, contribute annual subscriptions, take part in 
the management of the bank but not be ladle, can neither be truth- 
fully described as “ Raiffeisen,” nor can they possibly work, except as 
a political agency. The first and most essential requisite for a good 
co-operative bank ıs, that ıt should be based upon pure self-help. 
Landlords and capitalists may help. They may do much to set the 
institution upon its first legs. Even in domg this they ought, how- 
ever, to be careful to secure themselves; for every departure from 
self-help must mean mischief. The main work must 1m all cases be 
done by those who require the credit themselves—-by them and by those 
who, to secure 1b for their neighbours, choose to place themselves side 
by side with them, labouring loyally and unselfishly for a means o 
relief which, in the present condition of agriculture, one would thin 
ought to appear deserving of, at any rate, experimental application. 
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IS THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD RATE 
TOO HIGH ? 


GREAT deal has been spoken and written lately about the wild 

extravagance of the London School Board, and more particularly 
about the recklessness of certain members called Progressives. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, the Bishop of London and thé Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, all join in the chorus. But it is more than 
doubtful, from their public statements, whether any of them have 
taken the trouble to find out what the rate really is, what it is 
spent on, and how it compares with other rates in London and 
elsewhere 

The School Board rate for the current year is Ildd. It will pro- 
bably be raised $d. next year,“ and possibly another id, the year 
after. But the rate must not be confused with the expenditure. If 
the Government should decide to remit the rates on school buildings, 
the school rate will be diminished by #d., and the other rates corre- 
spondingly raised. A similar windfall befell the last Board in the 
Fee Grant The amount of the fees recerved from 1887 to 1891 varied 
from £116,000 to £121,000, The amount of the fee grant stands at’ 
about £200,000 Such windfalls may at any moment prevent a rise 
in the rate, A little less is taken from the rates, a little more from 
the taxes; but the yearly expenditure rises as before. 

The rate, then, is 114d in the £. The working-man who pays 
7s. a week for his rent contributes indirectly about 34d@ a week, or 
15s a year towards the School Board The superior artisan or clerk 
who pays 12s. a week in rent contributes about 6d. a week, or 25s. 
a year. The shopkeeper paying £55-a year for his shop pays some 

* The expenditure will rise this year by about £160,000, the income (excluding 
_ecept) by about £39,000 But in the latter half of the year we shall gain between 
£30,000 and £40,000 by the quinquennial revaluation In the following year we shall 


gain the full benefit, probably between £70,000 and £80,000. 
\ 
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50s. a year, and the householder who pays £110 rent pays some £5 
towards the education rate The first two clearly lose nothing by 
the Board. Assuming that the whole rate falls on the tenant, which 
is at least doubtful, they would have paid as much ın fees in 1870 
as they now pay ın rates, if they had found a school for their children 
at all. The hardship, such as it ıs, falls on the third and fourth 
classes, who pay tkeir rates, and probably do not use the schools 

But even in their cases the burden ıs less than it ıs usually repre- 
sented. The shopkeeper or householder whose rates and taxes come 
to 7s or 8s. ın the £ forgets that only a seventh or an eighth goes to 
the School Board, and the Vestries are not anxious to undeceive him. 
On the contrary, they hold meetings and protest against the rise in 
the education rate with a zeal which prompts a member of the School 
Board to inquire into the rise ın the other rates which these Vestries 
levy. What does he find? He takes the first Vestry whose protest 
stands on the Schoo! Board’s agenda paper*—St Saviour’s, Southwark 
—and notes that its present rate is 6s 2d. In 1886-7 its rate was 
4s, 1d In 1886-7 the School Board rate was 8 84d. : ıt 18 now 11 50d. 
The rate has risen by 2s. ld, to which the School Board has con- 
tributed less than 34 In the same period the Wandsworth rate 
has risen by 114d., the St. George’s in the East rate by 11d ; the 
Bermondsey rate by is 82d ; the Stoke Newington rate by ls 4d. 
It is unhkely that any of these parishes have suffered by the equali- 
sation of the rates; their other rates have msen from three to seven 
times as much as the School Board rate; and yet they unite in crying 
out on the School Board. 

My object 1s not to criticise the rise in their rates That would 
be absurd without knowing what new burdens have been laid upon 
them, or how their Cuties have been increased. I merely use their 
own argument for what ıt is worth. They forget the growth of the 
schools; they forget even that the education of the deaf and blind 
has lately been taken off the shoulders of the Guardians, + e , the Poor- 
rate, and thrown on to the shoulders of the School Board ‘Ten years 
ago, in 1885-6, the School Board rate was 8 64d. Itis now 11 50d. 
It has risen by 2'86d.—1 e , by almost exactly one-third In the same 
ten years the rateable value of London has risen from £29;025,534 
to £34,064,689— e., by about one-sixth. The number of children 
ım average attendance in Board schools has risen from 279,804 to 
400,912. The number of children has increased by about four-ninths, 
and the total amount of rate levied f by about five-ninths. The 
difference represents partly the automatic increase in salaries, 


* Referred to Finance Committee together with the others, after four months 
delay, March 5, 1896 

+ In this case the increase in the precept corresponds sufficiently closely with th 
increase 1n the yearly expenditure The yearly expenditure for the year ending 
March 25, 1885 ,was £1,886,090 ; for the year ending March 25, 1895, £2,160,758. , 
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rising according to a fixed scale, partly the “reckless luxury” of the 
School Board—manual training for boys, cookery and laundry work 
for girls, special instruction for the feeble-minded children, for the 
deaf, and for the blind. 
Similar considerations apply to Mr. Forster’s often quoted dictum 
that the school rate would probably be covered by 3d ın the £.. 
Mr Forster more than once guarded himself against prophecies. He 
spoke for the time and conditions he could foresee and estimate. 
Board schools, we are constantly told, were only to “fill up the 
gaps.” If so, the cost would naturally depend on the size of the 
gap to be filled. In London, in 1871, there were 222,518 children 
on the roll of Voluntary schools. In 1895 there were 226,800 children 
on the roll‘of Voluntary schools, and 498,803 on the roll of Board 
schools. So late as March 1872 ıt was estimated that 103,000 
school-places would “ fill up the gap.” In March 1895 the School 
Board had provided 483,103 places, and 58,692 further places were 
projected. 
The rise then in the School Board rate is closely commensurate 
with the growth of the work, and compares not unfavourably with 
the rise of the other rates in London. How does it compare with the 
rates of other School Boards? On the eastern edge of London lie East 
Ham, West Ham, Low Leyton, Walthamstow and Wanstead, The 
rate in Hast Ham is ls 7d , ın West Ham, 2s 4d ; ın Low Leyton, 
ls 6d.; ın Walthamstow, ls 5¢d ; in Wanstead, 1s 7d. But these 
are all districts containing a disproportionate number of the poorer 
classes They are mere fractions of the organic unit which includes 
the City, Belgravia, and Kensington. Other parts could be quoted 
where the rate is correspondingly low. Jt is more to the point to 
look at the other big towns of England, and to see how their rates 
' compare with those of London 

In Liverpool the rate is only 64d. (Before the extension of Laver- 
pool ıt averaged 51d. for the last three years ) In Bristol ıt 1s only 
7d., ın Manchester it ıs less than 64d But the conditions are not 
equal Assuming that the difference in rateable value per head may 
be set against the difference ın cost of living,* we must not forget to 
take account of the proportion of children taught with the money. 
Now ın Bristol only 6 8 per cent. of the population are in the Board 
schools; m Liverpool only 56 per cent. In Manchester there are 
82 per cent. Obviously with the same rate Manchester does more, 









* This ıs an unconscious assumption in all comparisons simply based on the rates 
evied in various towns It may roughly correspond with the facts, but the assumption 
so large that no safe argument can be drawn from such comparisons It 1s extremely 
jeult to estimate, for example, the comparative value of £100 or of £300 a year in 
ndon and ın Birmingham Clearly £300 a year offers a higher standard of comfort, 
better position, m Birmingham than in London , but by how much? Every item of 
xpenditure is affected, from the salaries of the Head-office staff to the cost of building 
f a school, 
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In London we find over 11 per cent. of the population on the rolls of 
Board schools, and a rate of 114d The proportion between the rate 
and the children taught is almost exactly the same as in Bristol. It 
is higher than in Manchester. It is lower than in Liverpool. The 
percentage of children taught at the public cost in London is more 
than double that of Liverpool: the rate is less than double. 

We may tabulate the main School Boards of England in order to 
make the comparison easier. 
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(1) ARNE o Pe of Numb von roll Parcent, e of (5) 

Board, School Boardarea *| of Board Schools (3) to (2) Rate m £ 
London . e . .j| 4,392,346 498,303 113 115 
Iaverpool . . . 641,063 35,940 56 6'5 
Manchester. . . 524,865 43,100 82 6 25 
Birmingham . 496,751 56,709 113 113 
Leeds. e sœ 395,546 48,682 12 3 140 
Sheffield ... 842,768 37,801 11 0 13 25 
Bristol TE oe 228,139 15,818 69 70 
Nottingham. .. 226,658 28,652 12 6 13 33 
Bradford. . . . 226,384 26,853 119 10 2 
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The result 1s curious All approximate, and with one or two 
exceptions approximate extraordinarily closely, to a rate of 1d. for 
every 1 per cent. of their population which they have to educate. 
And London is one of the lowest If the charge of extravagance is 
to be justified by these figures, it will not be on the score of superior 
luxury, as the Archbishop of Canterbury thinks, but on the score of 
inadequate school provision, staff, and facilities for advanced educa- 
tion; not of excessive outlay, but of insufficient return. 

So much for comparisons. Comparisons are odious, and probably 
misleading. Let us rather look at the actual expenditure and see 
how far it is likely to diminish, how far to increase. In the last six | 
years the expenditure has increased by nearly £600,000; and it is 
interesting to notice how little the figures justify the ordinary party 
recriminations. The rates levied may vary according to the balance 
brought forward, an increased Government grant, or the like. The 
yearly expenditure shows a steady growth, except where a year of 
compression 18 inevitably followed by a year:of expansion, and vice 
versd. 

Registrar- enerali datimates for tho middle of 1805 Tie othe ee se ett 
supplied by the clerks of tne various School Boards at the beginning of last Februa 


They do not all cover precisely the same period of the year, but the discrepan 
not affect the result of the comparison D20 pancy doe 
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For the year ending March 25, 1889, the expenditure was £1,568,722 


ss „1890 5 1,702,969 
$ >» 189 7 1,803,809 
5 » 18%2 s, 1,872,518 
N » 1898 4 1,968,712 
s „ 189% : 2,033,565 
» „ 1895 r 2,160,758 


In the six years the expenditure rose £592,000, or roughly, £99,000 
a year. All these six years Mr. Diggle was Chairman of the Board ; 
but during the first three years, owing to the defection of the more 
independent members, such as Mr. Gent, Mr. Diggle lost control of 
the Board. During the last three years he had a large and obedient 
majority. During the first three years the expenditure rose £314,000, 
or about £105,000 a year, During the second three years the expendi- 
ture rose £288,000, or £96,000 a year. The yearly difference for the 
two periods amounts to no more than £9000 a year, almost exactly 
a quarter of a farthing in the pound.” 

For the last six years the increase of expenditure has been fairly 
steady. Let us now see how the money is spent. We take the 
account of income and expenditure for the last half year just pre- 
sented to the Board. We group the figures for greater clearness, 
and opposite each group, write the approximate percentage of the 
whole. Shillings and pence are omitted. 


HALP-YEAR ENDED ON 29TH BEPTEMBER 1895. 








£ £ 
Interest on Loans (sites and ae 237,582 
Other similar expenses . ‘ 26,163 
268,745 23 per cent. 
Head Office—-Staff . A g 11,008 
Printing, &c ‘ . 11,945 
22,958 2 š 
Bye-Laws—Staf + * + » + 20,835 
Printing . > >» à. 1,843 ° 
+ 22,678 2 7 
Legal expenses i ` ; ; 1,857 : 
Salaries of teachers 586,148 
Inspectors, pupil teachers, manual training, 
blind classes, cookery, &c &c, 49,255 . 
a 635,403 .. 557  ,, 
Books, &c : a : r 31,627 28 y 
Repairs to buildings ` . 45,632 4 5 
Fuel, light, water <; ; R è ; 19,689 LT y 
Rates and taxes x . i š 46,488 41 , 
Schoolkeepers’ wages š . ‘ 29,750 26, 
Industrial schools . . ° F 28,767 we 21i 4, 
1,143,594 


* The period of the Board’s hfe does not exactly comcide with the period of the 
nancial years The present Board was elected on November 25, 1894 The financial 
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The results are striking 55:7 per cent. is spent on teachers’ and 
inspectors’ salaries, and 23°] per cent. on loans; together 78°8 of the 
whole. Clearly, if any serious saving is to be made, it must be in 
these two items. ; 

The latter may not unfairly be taken as the building account of 
the Board. ‘The accounts for land and buildings are really paid out 
of loans, and the yearly budget 1s charged with the interest and the 
repayment of fixed portions of the principal, so as to spread the cost 
over a series of years. But this half-year the two accounts roughly 
tally: £272,508 was drawn, from loan account for sites and buildings, 
and, as shown above, £268,745 was paid for interest and repayment of 
principal. 

Nearly 79 per cent, then, of the whole, is paid for buildings and 
teachers’ salaries. Only 21 per cent. is left, and of this 4 per cent, falls 
to rates and taxes. Loose statements have been freely made during the 
last few months suggesting that the heavy rate ıs due to extravagance 
in our office staff, and the like Other critics have guarded them- 
selves against wishing to reduce the staff or to build worse schools 
It 1s only fair that such critics should definitely point out which items 
of the expenditure they hope to diminish and by how much. The 
figures prove conclusively that, however carefully every 1tem ought to 
be scrutimised, yet ıt is only in the buildings and salaries accounts 
that any reduction could be made which would affect the rates. This 
1s borne out by a comparison with other School Boards. Comparmg 
the accounts of the London Board with those of other Boards where 
the expenditure per child 1s less, the difference mainly consists in 
these two items 

That the cost of school-buildmg in London is high cannot be 
denied ; and a special sub-committee is now considering whether it 
can be reduced. But one or two points must be remembered. The 


year did not end till March 25, 1895 But the Board does not constitute 1ts com- 
mittees, nor set to work till the end of the year— e, owing to the holidays, the end 
ofeJanuary—and hardly anything sanctioned then could be paid for before the end of 
the financial year Forgetting this, some have tried to throw the responsibility for 
the increase in the expenditure for 1894-95 on to the present Board. Even 1f 1t were 
otherwise posstble, a comparison of the expenditure for 1898-4 with that for 1894-5 | 
shows that the increase was perfectly steady In 1898-4 the total expenditure was 
£2,033,565 , of this £1,397,586, or 68 7 per cent , was spent before December 2, 1893. 
-In 1894-5 the total expenditure was £2,160,758 , of this £1,484,297, or 68 6 per cent, 
was spent before December 1, 1894, when the new Board came into office Not that 
I am specially concerned to defend the present Board. The Moderate party at the 
last election, in spite of a large minority of votes, secured a narrow majority of seats 
on the Board, and proceeded to fill the chairs of the great committees with 1ts chief 
partisans , and ıt cannot now claim to be held free from responsibility because 1t 
members lack the vigour or the interest to attend the committees and sub committees 
where the real work of the Board 1s done The system which leaves one party t 
frame the policy and the other party to administer it, ıs singularly apt to sec 
inefficiency without economy ‘That so much good work 1s in fact being done 
largely due to the action of General Moberly, Mr Sharp, and a few other Modera 
members, who, ın spite of bitter and constant attacks, have steadily refused to sacı 
fice the work of the Board to the exigencies of party. \ 












\ 
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cost of sites in London is enormous, and the cost of building is not 
unfrequently increased by the awkwardness of the site, The old 
schools were built more cheaply , but it may be doubted whether the 
Board has gained by it. Large sums, sometimes approaching the 
entire cost of rebuilding, are spent from time to time on repairing 
and remodelling old schools; and the outlay on building is so small 
compared to the cost of ‘ maintenance,” that 1t would be false economy 
to sacrifice the larger to the smaller. A part, too, of this cheapness 
was only apparent, The same building which on the 8 sq ft per child 
basis provided accommodation for 1000 children, now on the 10 sq. ft. 
basis provides accommodation for only 800 children The price may 
still be only £8000, but the cost per place has apparently risen from 
£8 to £10 Again, a part of the mcreased cost, amounting to between 
£2 and £3 a place, is due to changes which, though they increase the 
initial cost, have been deliberately adopted as likely to prove in the 
long-run economical as well as effective Such are the use of glazed 
bricks for the passages, corridors, and the dados of the class-rooms ; 
the substitution of cement for mortar in building; and the provision 
of a complete heating-apparatus mstead of open fires throughout the- 
school. So, too, all our recent schools have been planned for enlarge- 
ment, provide at once, that 1s to say, the increased hall, staircase, and 
cloak-room accommodation, which will be needed when the schoot 
is completed The figures quoted to show the present cost of 
building often include the cost not only of halls but also of centres 
for cookery, laundry, and manual mstruction, and even of centres 
for the deaf and the blind* A deputation, including Mr Huggett, 
has lately consulted the Education Department, and reports thay 
no alteration 1s recommended ın the plans of the schools; and it 1s 
commonly believed that the cost of school-building 1s so well known, 
and so accurately gauged, that the contractors’ profits on London 
Board schools are small. The conditions of tendering are, no doubt, 
strict. The material is very closely watched, and the scale of wages 
agreed between the master builders and the workmen has to be paid. 
But there is a general feeling that it is both sound finance and sound 
















* Deal Street School, opened a month since, provided 1200 places, and cost £16,944,- 
r£142s aplace (The infants’ department 1s still reckoned on the 8 sq, ft basis }, 
The same building ın 1873 would have been reckoned by the Board for 1820 children, 
and would have cost £12 15s a place Had ıb been built this year, and reckoned 
throughout on the 10 sq ft basis, ıt would have been counted for only 1080 children, 
and the cost per place would have been £15 14s This includes three halls, a drawing 
lass-room, offices, schoolkeeper’s house, and playground , but excludes the cost of the 
ite, Conway Road School, the tender for which ıs now before the Board for accept- 
nce, will accommodate 1242 children on the 10 sq ft basis, and will cost £17 7s a 
ce , but this includes, besides the halls, drawing class-room, offices, schoolkeeper's 
use, and playground, a further sum of £989 for a manual-traming centre built on 
hes, and £955 for extra depth of foundations The inclusiye cost of school-building ” 
ow between £16 and £17 per place The cost, including only the erection of the. 
uulding and superintendence, was at Lady-day 1895 £12 8s. 6d a place, and 1s now 
n the new basis, about £14 
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public policy to maintain these conditions. I do not anticrpate, then, 
any considerable saving ın the cost of our school-buildings. 

With regard to the salaries of teachers—-55 per cent. of the whole 
expenditure—three questions arise—the quantity of staff, the quality, 
and the pay. We may set aside at once the cost of imspection ‘The 
total cost 1s small—1 per cent. of the total expenditure—and in this 
respect London is admittedly and most unwisely parsimonious as 
compared with the thnftiest of her rivals. The quantity of our staff, 
again, is scarcely in dispute. The most hardened of our critics 
allows that the size of our classes is frequently a disgrace. Without 
appealing to such monstrosities as classes of 120 or 150 which may 
yet, though rarely, be found, classes of 60, 70, and 80 scholars to be 
taught by a single teacher are common everywhere. The attack 1s 
rather directed against the quality and the pay of the staff. As to 
the first, if ıt be a sin to use a larger proportion of qualified teachers 
and less child-labour, than most other School Boards, London must, 
no doubt, plead guilty. But it is a crime for which few will blame 
us, who profess tha faintest care for education, and who know how 
little is implied in the term “‘ qualified teacher.” The last charge 1s 
the essential one, and needs to be fully considered. 

The Board had ın its employ on March 25, 1895, 1236 head- 
teachers, and 7058 assistant teachers, Excluding old teachers in 
receipt of commuted salaries, and considering only those who fall 
under the Board’s scale, there were 363 head-masters receiving an 
average salary of £258 16s Ild., and 712 head-mistresses receiving 
an average salary of £203 18s. 5d The highest salary that can be 
reached by a man is £300, and by a woman £300 a year, Until the 
vote of the last Board there were twenty head-masterships of excep- 
tionally large schools—-with over 500 scholars—that carried a final 
salary of £400 a year; surely not an exorbitant number of prizes 
to be held out to over 8000 teachers | 

That these salaries are higher than those usually offered in Voluntary 
schools is obviously true; but it ıs only a part of the truth. The 
London Board has adopted a policy of large schools, most unfortunately 
as I believe Be that as it may, two results follow There are fewer 
head-teachers, and those there are have far greater responsibility. A 
return furnished by the Education Department shows that, in August, 
1891, in the Voluntary schools ın London the principal teachers , 
represented 31 25 per cent of the teaching power, and the additional 
certificated teachers only 25°28 per cent., e., there were more head. 
teachers than there were certificated assistants. In the Board school 
the head-teachers were to the assistants as one to six. In oth 
words, in the Voluntary schools every qualified assistant should becor 
a head-teacher, and be a head-teacher most of his life. In the Boat 
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schools not more than one in four of the qualified assistants could 
hope for a head-teachership.* But the return went further. It gave 
the average salary per child paid to the head-teacher of the Voluntary 
school and of the Board school respectively. The result was to most 
people both interesting and unexpected. In Voluntary schools the 
head-teacher received on the average 16s, per head, and in some cases 
& house as well. In Board schools he received 14s. 11d. 

We turn then to the salaries of assistants to see what saving can 
be made, remembering that their total salaries are to those of head- 
teachers as more than three to one, The average salary of a male 
assistant under the Board 1s £128 12s. 7d.; of a woman £97 14s 10d. 
After a five years’ apprenticeship as a puis teacher, and two years’ 
training in college, the successful student enters the Board’s service 
at about 22. Ifa man, he starts with £1 16s 6d. a week, and rises 
in 12 years to a maximum of £2 19s. 7d.; 1f a woman, she starts 
with £1 12s 9d. a week, and rises in 12 years to £2 8s, ld. One 
teacher in four becomes a head. For the other three those salaries 
are the utmost they can hope for. Few, I think, will judge those 
salaries too high if we are to induce the best boys and gurls of our 
elementary schools to enter the teaching profession and undergo the 
long and hard traimng of a pupil teacher and of a college student. 
For the first three years the pupil teacher ıs taught half the time and 
has to teach the other half; for the last two years he or she 1s taught 
a quarter of the time, and teaches for three quarters. In return the 
boy receives for the first year nothing; for the second and third years 
5s. a week ; for the third, 12s.; and for the fourth, 16s a week. The 
girl receives for the first year nothing ; for the second and third, 8s. 
a week; and for the fourth, 10s. a week. The two years in college 
are so much out of pocket. 

Surely £2 19s, 7d. a week and £2 8s Id. a week for a man and a 
woman respectively, reached after five years’ pupil teachership, two 
years’ training, and twelve years’ successful service—for the service 
must be successful if 16 1s to count-—is not too great a bribe to offer. 
Ts it not too little? Do we not ın fact find that the father of a fairly 

lever son (and we do not want the stupid ones for teachers), prefers 
o find hım a place where his immediate pay is double and his 
rospscts probably no worse When this scale of salaries was fixed 
the chances of promotion were far better than they are now; the 
schools were not so big, and the proportion of new schools and conse- 
uent vacancies for head-teachers was far greater. Remembering 
this, and remembering that those of all parties who care for the 
shools are pressing for less “ child labour,” for more “ traming,” and 


Assuming that an assistant’s official life lasts forty years, and that a head- 
acher’s life as head-teacher lasts about two-thirds of that period. 
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even hoping to draw in a sprinkling of men and women who have not 
gone through the normal course of the Pupil Teachers’ Centre; we 
must give up all ideas of reduced pay for assistants, and nerve 
ourselves up for the inevitable increase that must rightly come. 

Nor is this the only increase which we must meet; sooner or later 
the present size of the classes must be reduced. A teacher may drill 
sixty or seventy children; he cannot teach them, He cannot help on 
the stronger ones; he cannot make allowance for and help as he 
should the weaker ones; he cannot think of each child asan mdividual 
“with a soul of its own.” And if the size of the classes ıs to be 
reduced, the number of teachers must be proportionately raised, and 
we must be prepared to pay for them. 

So, too, with our old buildings. ‘‘ Wisdom and economy” alike 
urge us to improve them, even in some cases at the cost of rebuilding 
them. Nor can we long persist in overcrowding our old schools, 
because when they were built leave was given to put more children in 
them than we now recognise as healthy. Our present schools, besides 
sufficient and well-lighted class-rooms, provide halls; and one of the 
best acts of the present Board has been the decision to place all future 
infant schools on the seat accommodation. (The proposal was carried. 
by a narrow majority: yet it only carried out the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Education,” by no means a 
“progressive ” body.) But why should we recognise 10 sq. feet per 
child as necessary in our new schools, well-planned, well-hghted, and 
for the most part with good playgrounds, and not recognise the need 
in our old schools, ill-planned, ill-lhghted, without halls, often almost 
without playground, and built for the most part ın the very poorest 
districts ? In the Tower Hamlets, for instance, the average size of 
the playgrounds is scarcely more than half the minimum size fixed by 
the Code of the Education Department, 

Lastly, we must face the utter lack of “ upper standard” teaching ; 
teaching such as Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, and other towns 
provide for children whose parents can and will afford to spare them, 
for an extra year or two. Such teaching is essentially elementary ; it 
secures and completes the teaching already given; it does not starti 
“secondary ” subjects, except where the greed of Science and Ar 
grants has led the schools away from their true purpose.t Such 
teaching is supported im the great cities of the North, not by 


* Final report (c 5485), page 62 and page 209 (7). The present Bishop of London 
and the Dean of St Paul’s were among the signatories JI believe that the medical 
evidence given to the Commission on Poor Law Schools, whose report 1s still expected 
emphasises strongly the special need of abundant space for young children, wh 
require oxygen m proportion to the rapidity of their vital processes and to ther 
incessant activity i? 

t Cf especially the evidence of Mr E F M M'‘Caithy, of Birmingham, before t 
Secondary Education Commission, vol nı pp 42-61, and of Sir W Hart Dy) 
vol 11 p 514, For the opinion of the Commissioners, vol vu 3, § 44, pp, 143, 144 
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“ educational enthusiasts,” but by sound business men, who care for 
their cities, and know that the future welfare of their cities depends 
on the intelligence and skill of the citizens. These are the men we 
need so much in London. We pay for being a metropolis by 
ceasing to be a city. The little pride Londoners take in London’s 
schools reacts on those schools, and often we get little because we 
expect little. Who shall assess the value of a school or of a teacher ? 
Some head-teachers are not worth half what we pay for them ; some 
would be cheap at treble the price The value of a school ıs measured 
not only by the amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, or even of 
geography and history, which a boy learns, and maybe soon forgets, but 
also by the spirit which informs the life of the school; the unconscious 
order and cheerful obedience, the respect for others, the sense of 
honour and truthfulness that ıt develops ; the habits of application and 
intelligence that a boy learns in the class-room; of pluck, unselfishness 
and cooperation that he learns in the playground. These he does not 
forget, and they go to the making of the man and the citizen. 

But how can we expect these untested results if we take no more 
pride in our schools than now? Few realise the isolation of a school 
ina poor district, the patient, unflagemg work which ıt demands of 
the teachers, day after day and year after year, unsupported often 
and unappreciated by those among whom they are working Such 
difficulties are aggravated by the material defects of the schools. 
In the further north and west, and south and south-east the 
schools are new and attractive; and ratepayers who would other- 
wise protest against the unfair incidence of the School Board 
vate, send their children to Board schools, and get them a better 
education than that which previously cost them two or three pounds 
aterm. If the classes were smaller and the school buildings better, 
more and more of those who now cry out against the Board would 
use the Board schools at least for the early years of the child’s life, 
and save five or six times the amount of their rates. And their 
pecuniary gain would be the smallest part of the gain to the com- 

numty They would insist upon a higher and a truer standard in 
he schools. They would appreciate and stimulate the teachers’ work. 
‘he school would be less the school of a class: 1ts outlook and its 
mapathies would be wider, and its tone finer. The School Board 
alf might be improved. We might yet see a Board whose first 
ught was for the children, not afraid to spend money where money 
needed, but determined to get full value for its outlay. 
do not believe that the School Board’s expenditure can be 
ously reduced. It will rise and it ought to mse. I believe that 
xxpenditure on education has been the wisest and most profitable 
nditure that we have ever made. More than a quarter of the 
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whole population of London have passed through the Board schools, 
and a sixth of the remainder are now bemg taught there. If at 
present we do not get all that we might in return for the money we 
spend, this is largely due to the ungenerous and unsympathetic spirit 
in which so many Londoners regard their schools. 


G. L. Bruce. 


Member of the London School Board for the 
Tower Hamlets Division. 


THE EUROPEAN QUESTION. 


T™ European Question is to-day the Egyptian Question. It has 

often changed its name, according as the centre of disturbance 
has changed its place It has lasted for thirty years under the same 
conditions There is always the same antagonism and the same 
equilibrium. | 

The dominant fact is still the occupation of Alsace-Lorraine, because 
it has made a Franco-German alliance impossible. It was followed 
by the Trple Alliance, which has united ın one group Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, with a manifest, though not avowed, preponderance 
in Germany. This alliance has been for France a heavy blow. One 
of its framers once said to me, “ You complain of it, but it is your 
salvation. It was especially ın your mterest that it was made. You 
wished for a revenge which was tenfold impossible, and which would 
have ruined you. It is now not tenfold. but a hundredfold impossible. 
We have sheltered you from your own folly” I think he meant to 
say, “ We have protected you from an act of heroic folly.” 

He was wrong in two ways First, France has never been under 
ny illusion as to the consequences of an immediate war. She has 
ver looked for revenge except under conditions very distant, and 
ough changes of ideas and interests rather than by war. At 
time when the Triple Alliance was concluded the military forces 
ance had not yet been re-established. The injuries received in 
war of 1870 were by no means healed. Our dear country still 
red in, all her wounds and in all her memories To impute to her 
hts of aggression was to suppose her more foolish than she has 
hown herself, It is true she had been mad enough to believe her- 
vincible. What nation would not be deceived as to itself and its 
ive strength by a long series of victories like those which stretch 
L, LXIX, 25 
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` from Valmy to the Russian campaign? Our pride was completély 
cured in 1871. That we were not discouraged is an honour to‘ us ; 
we were also enlightened and informed, and that, again, is to our 
credit. Cries of revengd were often heard, especially in the populous 
cities and frontier towns, but from whom? From the thoughiless and 
' the ignorant. 

These cries which come from the crowd are interpreted as signs of 
public opinion, but they are for the most part but a solace offered to 
grief and regret. The people bark; they do not bite. It must, 
however, be confessed that, until destiny inflicted on us so severe a 
lesson, there was a little rhodomontade in our national character. I 
watched from near at hand the forces which governed and really 
represented France during those difficult times, and I know how 
much the immense majority of the country dreaded war. The curb 
was neither at Berlin, nor at Vienna, nor at Rome; it was in Paris. 
We had no need to be safeguarded against a folly which did not exist. 

The second mistake of the founders of the Triple Alliance was - 
psychological. It lay in saying to us, ‘‘ You are powerless and there- 
fore you are happy” War is certainly a great evil, of which it is 
good to be cured; but impotence is also a horrible misfortune. The 
argument used against us was like that of the slaveholder who upholds 
servitude from notions of humanity, and in order that he may 
confer benefits upon the troop of slaves of which he has usurped the 
proprietorship. 

And there was a third grievance, We were guaranteed against 
our own folly, but not against the ambition of our masters German 
doctrinaires never ceased to msist that we were not sufficiently 
burdened and brought low. It was necessary,’ they said, to make 
an end of us while it could be done, and not to wait for a time when 
we should be in a position to resist. The Italians were all excitement. 
The recollection of the benefits we had conferred upon them weighed 
more heavily on their minds than the memory of Jena depressed the 
Germans. Threats of war came to us from all sides. Great Britain 
knows this, for she intervened to insist on peace 

We turned our eyes constantly to the Cabinets of St. James’s and r 
Tsarkoe-Selo We knew well that the greatness of France was esse 
tial to Europe; that the greatness of Germany was a menace to Russ 
We hoped that England'and Russia, in their common interests, wo 
constrain both Germany and Italy to keep the peace As to Aust 
we knew her to be under the guidance of a wise and prudent Empe 
The Czar had uttered a great sayıng : “ If war breaks out, I shal 
the enemy of whoever provoked it.” We lived on the faith of 
speech, and, full both: of anxiety and of courage, we steadily prer 
for war, while we did everything consistent with honour to avoid it 

The splendid scenes of Cronstadt opened a new era in Euro) 
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politics. History has nothing grander or finer to show. The Franco- 
Russian Alhance put an end to the overmastering domination of 
Germany. It did not put a new dominion into the place of the Triple 
Alliance ; it erected a new force by its side. From that moment 
each nation was in a position to defend itself The Triple Alliance 
still subsisted , the Franco-Russian Alliance counterbalanced it, and 
England remained independent and became the arbiter of peace 

England attached herself to neither of the two European groups. She 
wished to preserve her neutrality in order to be able, in case of conflict, 

to take the side indicated by her interests 

In these circumstances peace seemed assured for some months to 
come; and what more could be desired? France postponed her 
grievances ; Bulgaria obtained quiet; the occupation of Madagascar 
—-an enterprise which brought us more toil than gain—-led to no 
diplomatic incident. There was, indeed, one cause for anxiety, 
and indeed for shame, among the peoples of Hurope—Armenia; but 
it was thought that that plague might be healed with the concurrence 
of Turkey. Suddenly there came upon us the terrible defeat of the 
Italians, who, fired with the desire of emulating the French in Africa, 
had tmed to establish a colony in Abyssinia. We learned with grief, 
and even terror, that they had suffered a bloody reverse at the hands 
of a Sovereign who up to that time had been regarded as half savage, 
who knew nothing of European tactics, and was badly supplied with 
rifles and cannon. This disaster, coming on the top of the other 
political and financial difficulties of the Peninsula, extinguished 
for a time the power of Italy and threw the Triple Alliance into 
confusion. 

No sooner had the news of these great events reached us 
than England began a crusade for maintaining the security of 
Egypt, and at the same time restoring the prestige of the Italian 
arms, The Emperor of Abyssinia, ıb was said, did not owe his 
victory to his own troops They had, indeed, gone into the war, and 
ad fought well. But the reverse would have been less striking 
ithout the aid of the Dervishes, who had displayed on the field of 
attle a courage and ferocity which were terrible to behold What 
ere these Dervishes ?—a nation? a community of monks? or an 

? 

The Dervishes of Egypt, like the Marabouts of Tunis, Algiers, and 
occo, are first of all a religious order—-Moslem monks; but they 
also soldiers, hke the ancient Templars. Their fanaticism is 
dless. They make war from hatred of the Christian name and 
ian civilisation, and for the pleasure of fighting, burning, 
slaying. They do ill for the love of ıt; they are savage 
s with human faces They are detached from all terrestrial 
s, even from hfe itself. They confound all calculations of 
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‘human foresight and military science. There are no enemies more 
formidable. 

Their monastery is at Serhboub, or Djaraboub, in the oasis of 
Faredgha, on the frontiers of Tripoli and Egypt. Nomunally they belong 
to the Ottoman Empire ; but their chief, the Mahdi, has an army under 
his own orders, organised independently ofthe Turkish Government 

I will not say that the neighbours of these tribes have not suffered 
from their lust of domination and fighting; but it is a long step from 
that to the invasion of an important nation like that of Egypt. It is 
not easy to understand how this religious militia can have become 2 
standing menace to the general peace. Some say it is because they 
have just acquired a taste for blood and rioting; but this story will - 
not bear examination. If 1t were so, it would be well to strengthen 
the garrisons in Upper Egypt and station there some flying columns ; 
but a regular military expedition, when both nations are at peace, is 
not so to be explained. 

In France 16 1s said-—and it is believed both by the Government 
and the nation—that England is seeking a pretext for retaining 
indefinitely the occupation of Egypt. The danger from the Dervishes is 
at least very much exaggerated. The necessity of giving Italy an 
opportunity for revenge, which is the second motive alleged by 
the English diplomatists, seems a little too sentimental and fraternal. 
English policy 1s more selfish and material than that Depend upon 
it, she is not working for the reputation of the Italians or the safety 
of the natives of Egypt, but for the maintenance and aggrandisement 
of her own influence Attention 1s also called to the circumstances that 
England is proposing to raise an Egyptian corps, and that it is to be 
raised at the expense of the Egyptian Debt Reserve, of which three 
quarters of the creditors are French. Thus she uses French money 
and Egyptian soldiers to promote aims which are solely or almost 
exclusively her own It is very clever; but it is not the interest of 
either Russia or France to lend herself to such a scheme. 

What would be the most successful result of this expedition? The 
security of Lower Egypt would be restored. But is it reall 
threatened? The prestige of the Italian arms would revive. Bu 
that has already come to pass. The Italians have fought fresh battl 
and have succeeded ‘Their misfortune has not dimmed the splendo 
of their arms, and no victories gained by their allies would rest 
their legions or their armaments, The result might be to co 
for a long period the domination of England in Egypt; that w 
be a heavy price for Europe to pay. Lastly, the expedition 
dangerous one. Has ıt been properly thought out or prepared 

Oriental peoples are not organised in the same way as th 
Europe. All European nations are centralised. They have 
single head, a common law, an armed force, taxes regularly 
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They form a single body, whose weight and power, can be precisely 
estimated. In the Hast, on the other hand, where races are dispersed 
and are intermixed together without bemg confounded, the influence 
of a Government frequently extends beyond its geographical hmits. 
The Sultan, as Head of the Faith, gives orders to Algerian and 
Tunisian subjects who are far from submitting to his political sway. 
On the other hand, he has in his very capital subjects who recognise 
his sovereignty, obey his: laws and his will, and pay him taxes, but 
who are Greek ın origin, religion, and race, devoted heart and soul to 
their ancient country. The Arabs inhabit Arabia But we have 
fellow-citizens, French like ourselves, who are nevertheless Arabs. 
What are the secret ties which unite these scattered populations 
and render them capable of common action? So far as regards 
the lay population, it would seem as if there were nothing but 
common traits, common aspirations, common longings for domi-' 
nation or revenge. ‘Their religious communities have more co- 
kesion. We see them, live with them, and know them not Abd- 
el-Kader came too soon for them. They only see the conquest of 
Algeria; now that Hurope is overrunning Asia and Africa, they 
perceive that for the ancient world the question is—To be or not to 
be? While the scene of the world’s action is enlarging, and taking 
in a larger number of nations, relations between the conquered peoples 
are being secretly revived, and the new intercourse is kept up by the 
agency of the religious corporations Everything in the East is 
asleep; nothing ıs dead. Be on your guard against the awakening. 
Reflect, above all, that 1f behind the curtain which to-day hides from 
us the great movements which are coming—if behind this curtain 
there are savages, there are also two or three civilisations of immense 
antiquity, ready to reconquer their ancient glories, and all the more 
formidable that after long resistance they have now condescended to 
use the weapons acquired from us. China has only to open her ports 
to become formidable at a stroke. Beware! The history of Europe 
is now and must for a long time be the history of Asia and Africa. 
It is proposed to attack the Dervishes—-their convents, their 
acred city, their army. Who knows who may take up the challenge? 
he population of an Abyssinian village? Simply the community 
the Dervishes? Accustomed as we are to our own monas- 
‘es and monks, we do not sufficiently remember the Templars, 
he Knights of Jerusalem and Malta. We think of them as 
hed for ever, because they have disappeared from our Church ; 
they are to be found in the Church next door, The stroke which 
Teal at one point of this vast body will revive it. You begin 
contest against it by wakening it up. You open a campaign in 
hres; and men are on the march against you from China to the 
isvaal. 
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I do not wish to exaggerate. I do not say that this vast 
insurrection is certain. I will not go so far as to afirm that it 1s 
probable I only assert that it 1s possible, ‘This tame neither the 
advantages nor the preparations are in proportion to the risks. 
Nothing is ready, not even the contribution of each nation in men 
or in money. Millions sterling, enough to rmn the Egyptian 
creditors, would be eaten up by the Christian army as a fire devdurs 
straw. fifteen thousand, twenty-five thousand Egyptians, armed 
and drilled by the English, would be a mere squad against those millions 
of wasps. Fanatıcısm would be kindled among these semi-savages : 
would you find ıt in your army? Your soldiers are philosophers, 
civilised men, sceptics, You have more guns than the enemy; but 
they have faith and fury Your convictions and your reasonings may 
sustain you at first, but when great nations shall rise up and rush 
upon you with transports of enthusiasm to which you are nowadays 
strangers, take care of your philosophers, for that which gives them 
force in ordimary encounters will then bring them nothing but weak- 
ness. With a Godless army one may conquer Madagascar, but one 
cannot fight a world. 

This vision of a grand final war has occurred to some minds, We 
live in a time when we must expect the impossible, Fear has also 
been felt, though in another order of ideas, of an agitation caused or 
prolonged by the English We are passing from tragedy to comedy; 
but in the domain of history the two come close together, 

Why, men ask, do the English want this expedition? In order to 
make themselves necessary for a long time to come. ‘Their interest, 
then, lies in prolonging the war. ‘There are only three possible 
courses which it may take —a general conflagration, a raid, or æ 
long agitation, Of a conflagration I have just spoken. A raid 1s 
not likely. It is not easy to carry out among a people like the 
Dervishes. We know nothing of them, except that they are divided 
into howling and dancing Dervishes. Both are fine soldiers. You 
may overwhelm them by numbers, but ıt is in vain: they will spring 
up again, for they do not fear death. Your raids are but victories 
of a day. ‘The natural result of the object which the English have is 
view is a prolonged agitation. They need it, and they will have it 
I humbly apologise to the English diplomatists, but on this side | 
the Channel they are compared to our accommodating Ministers w' 
were obliged to hunt down Arton, but had a strong interest in ` 
catching him, and who kept two packs of people employed upon 
—a pack of prosecutors who barked at him, and a pack of neg 
tors who treated him with confidences and promises. I did 
believe in the duplicity of our Ministers, and I do not believe in 
of the English. But I must be frank, and I therefore describe 
movements of public opinion even in its extravagances. 

There is a certain art of fighting an enemy, and at the same ti 
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so managing the contest as to enable a general to‘ enjoy for a long 
period the advantages and favours of his command, ‘This art is not 
ati the service of you English ; but the same result may be brought 
about by the natural course of events, without any use of skill. You 
frequently have agitations on your frontiers which are neither fictitious 
nor serious, but are persistent; which do not break the rest of your 
Ministers, but compel them to keep things on a war footmg. The 
Dervishes would seem to be created expressly to give the opportunity 
for a long war, marked by not a few sanguinary tragedies, without 
going so far as extermination. They are ferocious; they are terrible 
in a hand-to-hand struggle; but they are not strong in numbers or in 
arms Even in case of a general rising, I should call them weak in 
numbers, because they have no cohesion. The Marabouts have nothing 
in common with the fetish-worshippers of Madagascar. ` 

Buddhism and Mahometanism dıffer profoundly from each other. 
The Dervishes operating in Upper Egypt would have for allies 
Abyssinians, who are Christians, and for enemies Egyptians, who are 
Moslems. They would recruit more marauders than fanatics On 
the other hand, of marauders and criminals there would be plenty. 
They would come from all religions and all countries. The insurgent 
force would be constantly renewed, 

There was a brief moment when it seemed that the Dervish war 
would become a diplomatic question. Since the British Government 
spoke of 15,000 men and two millions sterling, it was thought that 
they had made a careful estimate of the course and chances of the 
war. The two millions could only be granted by consent of the Powers. 
who had guaranteed the Egyptian Debt and who were represented by 
a council. It was possible to act diplomatically upon this council, 

' to dispute the reasons with England herself, and in other ways to pro- 
tect Egypt. Russia and France, takmg a good stand, have great 
power in a discussion, The illusion was soon over. What England 
wills, to do her justice, she wills with vigour and resolution. She had 
before her, on one side, the Franco-Russian Union; on the other, the 
Triple Alhance. The general situation of Europe was reflected in 
he Egyptian question asin a mirror. But there was this twofold 
ifference—that England had taken her course, and that in a meeting 
otes are counted without reference to the forces behind them. 

It is now said that the plan of this war is due to King Humbert. 
hat be true, I am glad of it. Itis natural that it should have 
e from the King of Italy, and that England should have appro- 
ted it. She has taken the responsibility of it too completely. 
ce would breathe more freely if she knew that England had only 
ted, and not initiated, the proposal. . 

this first period, which I would call the diplomatic period of 
question, the Cabinet of St. James’s found itself in presence of 
Berthelot. Although the removal of M. Berthelot was an incident 
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of only secondary importance in the negotiations, it has been treated, 
especially ın France, as momentous. It was brought about by a note 
published by the Havas Agency, which obviously came from M. Berthelot 
himself, 

The public, impelled to cry out because they were displeased, pounced 
upon this note with some violence. They have accused it of want of 
tact. In fact, it was a mistake, and that was all. Some say that our 


‘. Ministry have made three mistakes: in appointing M. Berthelot, a 


chemist, Foreign Minister; in letting him publish the note; and when 
they dismissed him, in replacing him by M. Bourgeois, who was re- 
sponsible not only for the note but for all M. Berthelot’s conduct. 

I really do not know what the first objection means. M. Berthelot 
no doubt is a chemist, and a great chemist. Therefore, they say, he 
ought to have been Minister of Education. Butwhy? The Education 
Minister is not Minister of Chemistry. Had M. Goblet, M. Barthélemy 
de St. Hilaire, M. Ribot, M. Spuller, M. Ferry, spent their lives 
in diplomacy? In what respect were they more competent than 
M. Berthelot? Is it that M. Berthelot had directed all the forces of 
his mind to chemistry ? On the contrary, he is a Hellenist, a man of 
erudition, and more than that, he has very definite ideas on philosophy 
and politics. This chemist was a personal friend of M. Renan, with 
whom, I suppose, he did not pass the time in chemical discussions. 

M. Berthelot’s note was an imprudent step, because it was published 
without consulting Russia, our necessary ally, and because it haughtily 
refused what was certain to be presently accepted. That proves that 
M. Berthelot has not the ways of diplomacy, not that he does not 
possess its spirit. It has been alleged that he was right in all that he 
said, but wrong in saying it. It is also said that he complains of 
M Bourgeois M. Bourgeois disowns the note; it is clear, therefore, 
that he did not dictate it, but it may well be that he exchanged ideas 
with M. Berthelot similar to those expressed ın the note. Some say 
at was a mistake to make him successor to M. Berthelot, because he 
was the real Minister, while M. Berthelot only held the title. No, it 
is not so. M. Bourgeois may have agreed with M. Berthelot; for 
my part, I think he did; but he did not gmde him or impose his will 
upon him. M., Berthelot, for all his apparent mildness, has a wil 
of his own, and a strong one. His fault lay in speaking too loud] 
and too soon. 

For the present we must await events. Probably: the Triple Allia 
will be somewhat strengthened and revived by this incident. It 
will be in some degree reanimated and consoled. Russia and Fra 
will lose some little authority. England will return to her attitud 
haughty isolation. She alone can gain—and she may gain muc 
from the exvedition against the Dervishes; she alone has the chai 
of good fortune. You may congratulate your statesmen. 

JULES SIMON, 
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EGYPT AND ISRAEL. 


VER since the days of Eusebius the relation of Jewish and 
Egyptian history has been sought for and studied. Theories 
innumerable have been started, have satisfied their adherents, and 
have fallen to the ground because based on hopelessly inadequate 
evidence. When the real history of Egypt began to be spelt out in 
this century, great were the hopes of its connection with the familiar 
story of the Old Testament. But few and late were the points of 
contact which could be solidly established. Necho, Tirhakah, So, and 
Shishak were identified, but little of their doings in Palestine are 
recorded. Of Shishak, the list of conquered towns showed many 
names known in Palestine, but no Jerusalem is amongst them, and the 
supposed “ kingdom of Judah ” is now known to refer to a small village, 
Yehud, belonging to the king. ‘This year another connection has 
been found, in a part of a list of towns conquered by Tirhakah.; but 
these are only borrowed from the lists of Tahutmes III., and thus 
here again there is no trace of the kingdom of Judah or Israel. So 
that we may shortly say that, although the geography of Palestine has 
een illustrated by the monuments, yet absolutely not a trace of the 
sraelites or Jews has been discovered in any form on the monuments. 
this Egypt is far less gratifying than Assyria, where direct 
counts of the wars with both the kingdoms of Palestine have been 
vered. 
vigorous attempt was made to obtain some trace of the Israelites 
ypt, by excavations in the region which they occupied. Unfor-, 
ely, only the sites of temples and fortresses, occupied by the 
ant Egyptians, can be readily submitted to examination. 
bly some obscure little villages or settlements might have shown 
trace of the foreign settlers. But, as far as diligent research 
t in that district, the geography alone was cleared; Pithom and 
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Goshen were identified, but of any information about the Jews we 
were as much in the dark as before. Thus until this spring there 
has been no trace in Egypt to show that any descendants of Jacob 
ever existed. Had we no other material, we should never have sus- 
pected that any such people as the Jews were known in the ancient 
world, so far as the evidence of Egypt carries us. 

This year, however, solid ground has been reached, though whither 
it will lead we cannot yet see. An inscription specifically naming 
“the people of Israel,” and recording their defeat by King Merenptah, 
the son of Rameses the Great, has given us at once the only Egyptian 
mention of the race, and the earliest certain allusion to any historical 
connection with them on any monument or record outside of the Old 
Testament. 

Last December, on my arriving in Egypt, M. de Morgan, the 
Director of the Department of Antiquities, most cordially agreed to 
my being permitted to excavate an important district at Thebes, con- 
taining most of the royal funerary temples. This permission was 
perhaps the most important granted to any student since the restric- 
tions on miscellaneous digging, and the acceptance of such foreign 
co-operation with the Franco-Egyptian Admunistration of Antiquities 
is the generous policy of a strong man, who is so successful himself 
‘as to haye no room for petty jealousies. Three months of excavation 
in this ground brought to light the sites of four royal temples hitherto 
quite unknown—those of Amenhotep II., Tahutmes IV., Tausert, and 
Saptah, dating from about 1450 to 1150 3.c.; another temple was 
identified as belonging to Merenptah, and two others already known— 
of Uazmes and Rameses the Great—were fully explored and fresh 
results obtamed. With six of these temples we are not here concerned ; 
but that of Merenptah contained the historical prize of the year. 

When Merenptah came to the throne he found the kingdom of 
Egypt paralysed by foreign intrusion, The long reign of sixty-six 
years of the vainglorious Rameses II. (whom we take at his own 
valuation, and style “the Great”) had been mainly spent ın decay. 
Unlike the really great kings, Thothmes I. and III., the second 
Rameses had abandoned active life, and for thirty or forty years 
rested on a sinking reputation. When the thirteenth out of hi 
hundreds of sons succeeded- him, he found almost half the countr 
absorbed by one of the many mmvasions of the Libyan races, to whi 
Egypt has always been liable. The energies of the country w 
required to throw off the intruders; men and means for public w 
were not to be had, and monuments were expensive luxuries for 
a State. In these circumstances Merenptah stole all that he co 
and we might not blame him so much for this, had he not show 
most barbaric indifference to the splendid work of his predeces 
Where his grandfather, Sety I, had piously restored the mc 
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ments and edited the inscriptions of past kings, Merenptah wilfully 
destroyed and defaced the most beautiful sculptures for the sake of 
the rudest commemoration of himself. Thus we find that when he 
required to build his funereal temple (as every king dad, in order that 
his ka, or double, should be worshipped before as well as after his 
death), he set it just behind one of the most extensive°and magnificent 
buildings then standing, and proceeded to destroy that for material. 
Amenhotep III. (about 1400 Bc.), who was, perhaps, the most 
sumptuous of Egyptian monarchs, had left a glorious monument for 
his funeral temple, the only sign of which usually seen 1s the pair of 
Colossi, so celebrated as the Colossi of the plain of Thebes. These stood 
before the entrance, and far behind them stretched courts and halls, the 
beauty and size of which we can imagine from the contemporary temple 
of Luxor. Most brilliant statuary adorned the structure, and an avenue 
of immense jackals——the sacred animal of the god of the dead—led 
up to the entrance, like the rams, each guarding a statue of the king, 
in the avenues of Karnak. All this was standing intact when the 
ruthless Merenptah cast envious eyes on the material. The statues 
were first smashed to pieces, and laid down for the foundations of his 
temple; every portable block of sculpture was carried away to ruin; 
sphinxes were broken up, or laid in pairs, head to tail, under a column; 
a stele was trimmed down to go under another column; enormous 
blocks were taken and laid face down for the foundations of walls, 
their brilliant sculpture—as fresh as when first cut—being now visible 
below them , the jackals of the avenue and their bases were split into 
slices, and laid down in the ground In every direction it is only too 
plain that the great temple was completely cleared of all that was 
portable, to form the foundations; while the walls were built of the 
great blocks of Amenhotep’s masonry, and the brick store-chambers 
show his stamp on the mud bricks 
Amid all this destruction—as bad as anything ever done by Turk or 
Pope—there was one block which almost defied injury. For a great 
account of his religious benefactions, Amenhotep IIT. had selected a 
plendid slab of black syemte, penetrated with quartz veins. It stood 
[0 feet 3 inches high and 5 feet 4 inches wide, while its thickness of 
3 inches of such a tough material prevented its suffering from a mere 
ll. It 1s the largest stele of igneous rock known, and was polished 
glass on its exquisitely flat faces The religious change of 
enhotep IV, led to his erasmg the figures of the god Amen, and 
ly all the inscription. But Sety I. piously re-engraved both the 
and inscription, and added that “the restoration of the monu- 
was made by Maat-men-ra (Sety) for his father Amen.” This 
block Merenptah stole and re-used ; the face of it was set into 
ll, and the back of it thus shown was engraved with a scene 
a long historical inscription of Merenptah, It was afterwards 
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overthrown on the destruction of his temple, and lay flat on the 
ground without sny damage but one small chip. The amount of 
inscription on it is almost without precedent. One side alone con- 
tains nearly twice as much as the enormous stele of sandstone still 
lying in the temple of Amenhotep, and both sides together contain 
about 6000 signé. The condition of ıt 1s perfect; not a single sign 
is defaced or injured; the scenes are complete, the faces of the 
figures as fresh as when cut, and the painting on the scene of 
Merenptah is as bright as if laid on yesterday. 

We will now proceed to the translation of this inscription of 
Merenptah, which is thus rendered by Mr. Griffith. The earher part 
deals with the repelling of the Libyan inyasion : 


\ PROTOCOL. 


Year 5, month of Epiphi, 3rd day under the majesty of the Horus, the 
bull exalted m truth, the king Beloved of Amen, Ba-en-ra (Ram of Ra), 
son of the Sun Mery-en-Ptah (Beloved of Ptah), Hotep-her-maat, there was 
magnified valour, was exalted the scimetar of Horus the mighty bull who 
smites the nme bows (foreigners), and his name was placed for eternity, and 
his victories are spoken of in all lands, every land sees them; and the 
benefit 1s granted to be realised from the victories of him, even the king 
Merenptah,* the bull Jord of valour, who slaughters his enemies, fair of 
face, the ram of valour when he charges 


THE DELIVERANCE 


The sun has came clearing the storm that was over Kemt (Egypt), 
causing Ta-mera (Egypt) to see the beams of Aten (the radiant sun), a 
mountain of copper (a great weight) has fallen from the neck of the people ; 
he gives breath to the living who were stifled, he washes the heart of Ha-ka- 
ptah (Memphis) from their enemies, causing Ptah Tanen to rejoice over his 
foes, opening the gates of the walls that were fast-closed, causing lis 

temples to receive their daily supplies. 


i 


DEFEAT or’ THE LIRYANS 


Kıng Merenptah, the One who establıshes the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands and of milhons, the breath enters the nostrils of those who se 
hım who has pierced the land of Zahı (Pheenicia) in his duration of hfe,—h 
who placed eternal fear in the hearts of the Mashawasha (Maxyes 
N. Africa),—he who caused the Lebu (Libyan) people to retreat wher 
invaded Egypt, and there was great terror ın the hearts of the lan 
Egypt. Their outposts that they (Lebu) had pushed forward they 
them ın their rear (by flight), their feet did not stay but fled. 
abandoned ther eichers and ther bows, the heart of their swift on 
weary with marching, they tore down their tents and cast them t 


* The full double name, as first stated here, is given m the places where we 
repeat the portion “ Merenptah, ” by which the king 1s usually known, 
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ground. The vile and overthrown chief of the Lebu fled, by grace of night, 
alone; there was no plume on his head, he ran away on his feet, his women 
were captured before his face, the corn of his food was taken, and he had no 
water to carry to make him hve. The face of his brethren was eager to slay 
hum, each of his officers was fighting his fellow, his tents were burnt to 
ashes, and all his goods became the food of thearmy Every one in his 
country was ashamed, he hid himself, an evil fate deprived him of the 
plumes, and all of his city said of him, “ He ıs in the power of the Gods 
the Lords of Memphis.” The Lord of Egypt has made his name accursed, 
Maury (the Libyan king) 1s an abomination to Memphis, and his family 
one after another for ever. Ba-en-ra is set to pursue his children; 
Merenptah is appointed as a fate to him 


DEJECTION OF LYBIA, 


He has become as one smitten, a proverb to the Lebu , one troop says to 
another among his mighty men, “Such has never happened to us since the 
time of Ra” Each ancient tells to his son, “ Woe is to the Lebu, they 
have ended their life, one cannot walk in the country, their gomg has been 
taken from them masingle day, the Tahennu (N Africans) have been 
burnt up ina year, Sutekh has turned his back upon their chief, their 
settlements have been captured by him; 1¢ 1s good to Inde, one 1s safe in 
the dungeon ” 


SAFETY oF EGYPT 


The great Lord of Egypt ıs mighty, and victory belongs to him, he who 
receives his battle-charge has no heart left, he who enters his boundaries 
desues not to see the morrow. Verily Egypt hath been since the gods, ıb 
is the one daughter of Ra, and 1 1s his son who is on the throne of the god 
Shu, son of Ra. The heart cannot devise evil against 1ts people, the eye of 
every god watches against its injury, she (Egypt) ıb 1s that captures the 
rear of her enemies, a great wonder has come to pass in Ta-mera (Egypt) 
causing that her hand should take him (the Libyan) as a prisoner. 















DIVINE ACCUSATION AND JUDGMENTS, 


By the order of the god-like king, justified against his enemies before Ra, 
Maury (the Libyan), he who did evil, 1s accused to every god that is in 
Temphis, he has been judged in On (Heliopolis), the company of the gods has 
onvicted him as a malefactor for his misdeeds The Universal Lord has 
id, “ Give the scimetar to my son the true of heart Merenptah, the ruler 
Memphis, let On be avenged, let the cities that were shut up be thrown 
1, let him set free the multitudes that are imprisoned in every place ; 
ım give offerings to the temples , let him cause imcense to be brought 
the God, let him cause the nobles to bring offerings ın their hands ; 
cause the poor to go through their cities with prayers to the Lords 
emplis for their son Merenptah, saying, ‘ Grant to him long hfe hke 
ay he avenge all that 1s wrong of every country.’ Let Egypt be an 
ritance for him and for his descendants for ever, for his strength 1s in 
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its people.” Mauriuyı (the Libyan king), the despicable, base, overthrown 
rebel, came to violate the walls of the king , he (Ra) who was tts lord arose, 
and his son in his stead the king Merenptah. And Ptah said, “ Libya 1s 
collected, 1ts wickedness shall return upon its head, give him (the Libyan) 
nto the hand of Merenptah, cause him to vomit what he hath swallowed 
luke the devouring crocodile” Behold the swift one shall overtake the 
swift, thou shalt catch him and know his might, 1t 1s Amen that shall con- 
quer him with his hand, for he hath ordained for his Ka in Erment—the 
kmg Merenptah—that great gladness shall come to Egypt. 


ir 


Resorcina OF Eaypt. 


Joy shall come forth in the erties of Tamera, they shall tell of the victories 
made by Merenptah upon the Tahennu » How doth ıt (Egypt) love the 
valorous prince! How ıs the king magnified amongst the gods! How 
doth ıt adore 1ts master! And the peopled babbled, “ Come and walk afar 
on the road, for there 1s no fear in the hearts of men.” The gariisoned 
forts are abandoned , the walls are thrown open, the messengers leap over 
the battlements of the wall, and cool themselves from the sun until the 
guards awake ; the police he ın slumbers on their beats, the Bedawin of 
the marshes desire to pasture the herds, abandoning the cattle raids, no 
marauders cross the flood of the river; there 1s no shout of the sentinel m 
the might, “Stop! behold thou one comes, one comes in the name of others 
. (with the wrong watchword), be good enough to go” There are no cries 
of men, “ One has been robbed.” For the cities are established again anew , 
he who ploughs for his harvest, he will eat 1t 


TRIUMPH OF MERENPTAH 


For the sun of Egypt has wrought this change, he was born as the fated 
means of revenging it, the king Merenptah Chiefs bend down, saying, 
“ Peace to thee”, not one of the nme bows raises his head Vanquished 
are the Tahennu (N. Africans), the Khita (Hittites) are qumeted , ravaged 
18 Pa-kanana (Kanun) with all violence; taken is Askadnı (Askelon 2) 
seized in Kazmel , Yenu (Yanoh) of the Synans is made as though it had 
not existed ; THE PEOPLE OF YSIRAAL IS SPOILED, IT HATH NO SEED, Syria 
has become as widows of the land of Egypt, all lands together are in peace 
Every one that was a marauder hath been subdued by the king Merenptah 
who gives life like the sun every day. 















The original has, of course, no separation into sentences or pa 
graphs; and the titles of the sections are added here to render 
structure clearer. 

The account of the Libyan campaign that we have here agrees c 
with the long story given in an inscription at Karnak. It is 
said that the-Libyan king Marmar, son of Deid, came with va 
tribes, that have been identified with people of the Mediterrane 
in short, a confederacy of the central Mediterranean races— 
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occupied the land of lower Egypt up to above the Fayum. Ptah 
appeared in a dream to Merenptah, and ordered him to attack them. 
The chief fled, and the Egyptians took his silver and gold, and vessels 
of brass, his wives’ ornaments, his thrones, his bows, his weapons, and 
all things which hehad brought. About 16,000 of the invaders were 
slain, and 9376 made captive: nearly as many swords were taken, 
along with oxen, horses, goats, &c. The spoils were gold and silver 
vessels, swords, cuirasses, razors, and various vases, 81384. They set 
fire to the tents and remainder of the booty ‘This war is one of the 
greatest importance to our view of the early civilisation of Europe, 
as it shows the wealth and arts of the south European life at that 
time. Though we do not get further details of the Libyan possessions 
in this new tablet, yet there is a curious light on the public opinion 
in Libya, and the dejection caused by the defeat. The brethren of 
the king eager to slay him were probably the allied chiefs of other 
races; and the Libyans seem to have lost heart entirely, by the speech 
put into the mouth of an old man, about the msecurity of their land 
and the need of hiding, Within a generation they had renewed their 
strength, and were again bitterly defeated by Rameses III. The trial 
scene in heaven, where the king accuses his enemies before the gods, 
and receives their divine commission, is a bold stroke of metaphor, 
which even an Egyptian scarcely ventured on again And the 
account of the security of the land is picturesquely given by showing 
the complete relaxation of discipline. The idea of an army kept at 
a constant pitch of efficiency was as foreign to the Oriental in those 
days as it 1s at present. 

Lastly, we come to the most important passage of all to our views. 
The recital of the conquests of the king passes from Libya to Syria, 
and refers to a war of which very few traces have yet been recovered. 
Beginning with the Hittites in the north, the king next names Pa- 
kanana, which was a fortress of the Canaamites; this appears most 
likely to be the modern Deir Kanun, five miles south-east of Tyre, 
or else the village of Kana, a little further south-east. Next comes 
skadni, which is not known in this form; and perhaps by error of 
he sign @ for that of 7 it should read Askalni or Askelon. The 
llowing name of Kazmel is also unknown; and here again a very 
cely error of the sculptor may have confused two bird hieroglyphics, 
that it should read Kazal, the ancient Chesulloth or modern Iksal 
the plain of Esdraelon, thirteen miles north-east of Taanach. 
of the Amu, or Syrians, is generally agreed to be Yanuh, east 
e. Then comes the long-sought name of ‘‘the people of 
? which is thus placed ın connection with the north of Palestine. 
ere spoiled, and had no seed. This has just the same range 
eaning as in English: seed being generally used for seed- 
but poetically used for posterity, as we say “the seed of 
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Abraham.” The Egyptian was very fond of alliteration and of verbal 
resemblances, and the pun here in view was that as Yezreel is “the 
sowing of God,” the resemblance to Ysuraal suggested that the people 
who were sown by their god had no seed left to sow. Probably 
Jezreel had its name owing to the richness of its harvests m the 
plain of Esdraelon suggesting a divine sowing. That the name here is 
that of the people Israel, and not of the city Jezreel, is shown by the 
writing of it with sand not z, and by its being expressly a ‘ people,” 
unlike the other names here, which are those of “ places.” Lastly, 
Syria has become as widows of the land of Egypt, a phrase which is 
rather difficult, unless there be a confusion between “of” and “in,” 
which would then allow it to refer to the Syrian women being taken 
captive to Egypt. 

When we come to consider the historical setting of ‘‘ Israel being 
spoiled without seed,” there are at least five different views possible. 
Which of these is more likely cannot be decided as yet; arguments 
will appear from deliberating on ıt which may help to clear the 
matter, though probably more monumental evidence will be needed 
before we can reach ceitainty. 

(a) The first and most obvious view may be that it refers to the 
oppression of the Israelites in Egypt. As Merenptah is usually 
thought to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, whose father commanded 
the destruction of the male children, Israel being spoiled so that it 
has no seed might be taken as a reference to this edict. But against 
this is the placing of the reference between the mention of Yenu 
(or Yanuh, near Tyre), and the conclusion that Syria is widowed. 
This strongly shows that the Israel here referred to were already in 
Syria; and it would be hardly possible that after reciting the Syrian 
towns, he should turn to a Syrian people in captivity in Egypt, and 
then conclude with naming Syria as a whole. Yet the chance of this 
must be balanced against the possibilities of the other views. 

(b) The next view may be that this refers to the twelve tribes in 
Palestine after the Exodus. Were there any trace of an Egyptian 
invasion in the Book of Judges we might readily grant this. But 
amid all the turmoil with local rulers around, there 1s no trace in th 
. records of the south, west, or north of any Hgyptian mfluence ; ha 
the twelve tribes been then in Palestine, they would have suffered th 
destruction by Merenptah, and the several subsequent campaigns: 
Rameses TII, which extended over much of the country. | 
complete silence about any such attacks strongly shows that 
invasion of Canaan was subsequent to the last Ramesside campa’ 

But so far we are assuming, what is always tacitly supposes 
there were no descendants of Israel in Palestine between 
migration to Egypt and the invasion of Canaan, which is so 
recorded, Yet a people who were so incessantly at feud with 
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another—the brethren of Joseph, of Aaron, of Korah, the slayers 
of Benjamin, the chiders of Gideon—are not particularly likely to 
have held together on all occasions, and never to have had famuly 
differences and separations Such a “ stiff-necked and rebellious ” 
psop'e could scarcely hold together for many centuries, and migrate 
to and fro as one body, without some split being likely to occur. 

(e) There 1s then some possibility that a part of the Israelites 
remained behind in Palestine when the others went down into Egypt 
That they roamed as nomads over the whole country is implied by 
their wandering from Hebron up to Shechem, and on to Dothan 
further north, on the edge of the fertile plain of Esdraelon 
(wen xxxvu 14-17.) It is hkely that the famine would not be so 
severe in that region as it was nearer to the ramless Egypt, and it 
would be very possible that some branches might remain in the north 
while the others emigrated. 

' (d) Another possibility is that a part of the Israelites in Egypt may 
have gone back again into Canaan soon after the famine, That they 
travelled there readily is suggested by the burial of Jacob at Mach- 
pelah (Gen. 1 13); and there ıs absolutely no evidence that they all 
remained in Egypt until the Exodus. That there was a continuity of 
tradition in Palestine during all the Egyptian period 1s strongly shown, 
Not only was the cave of Machpelah known, but the burial place 
which Jacob bought i Shechem 1s also said to be known (Jos xxw. 
32). How many Australians or Americans would know in the absence 
of pictures how to identify ground bought eight generations ago in 
Lagland ? Can we suppose that the hostile inhabitants of Palestine 
would maintain such inconvenient traditions, and obligingly tell——to 
a race who came to destroy them—what rights the invaders legally 

‘had? Such an assumed knowledge of the old landmarks strongly 

| indicates that some of the family 1emained, or soon returned, to keep 

up the local knowledge: and so far either of the hypotheses ¢ or d is 
supported 

(e) There is yet another possibility of Israelites in Canaan, After 
the Hxodus they prospected in the land, they wished to go up and 

ccupy 16, and they defeated the Canaanites in the south (Num, xxi. 

), the latter fact 1s just at the end of the wanderings, but it appears 

om Hormah being named then to be another version of the conflict 

n after the Exodus (Num. xiv 45) That a portion may have 

ceeded ın entering Palestine directly seems not at all impossible ; 

Merenptah may have chased after them m revenge for the escape 

me main body 

n considering these different views, the date of the Exodus and its 

tion to Egyptian history ıs a main factor, The principal con- 

leration about this is the total absence of any reference to any 
gyptian invasions after the Israelite invasion. Had the Exodus 
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taken place in the eighteenth dynasty, as some suppose, there should 
be some mention ın the Old Testament of the invasion of Rameses IL., 
which extended over Moab, Judea, and Gallee; of the invasion of 
Merenptah which crushed “the people of Israel” , of the invasion of 
Rameses III, which went through Judea as well as the north. The 
silence about these striking wars makes if extremely difficult to sup- 
pose that the invasion of Canaan occurred until after the last raid of 
Rameses IIIT Bat the brief period thus left for the age of the Judges 
is generally supposed to be a difficulty in placing the Exodus so late. 
It 13 impossible here to enter on the details; suffice to say that 
by astronomical festivals the reign of Merenptah 1s fixed at about 
1200 Bo. as its middle point: that the history of the Egyptian kings 
between him and Shishak well agrees with this date within a few years; 
that the genealogies of the Levites agree also within'‘a few years of 
the same interval; and that the history of Judges, when carefully 
separated into its triple strands of north, west, and east, shows a 
complete history of each division of the country, covering just about 
the same period as indicated by each of the other methods. We are 
thus led to see that there is nothing inconsistent with history in 
placing the Exodus under Merenptah, as is usually supposed, and 
that so there remains no difficulty in accepting the obvious conclusion 
that the last Egyptian raid was over before the twelve Tribes entered 
Palestine ın a body. 

Such a position of affairs leads'us to reject the hypothesis b, which 
I have stated, and the order of the inscription makes æ also very 
unhkely. It 1s, then, to one of the hypotheses of a split Israel that 
we must rather lean; and of these the continuity of tradition m 
Palestine favours ¢ or d. 

There is also another consideration. The name of the city Jezreel is 
evidently important, the whole fertile plain of Esdraelon being named 
from it Yet we cannot, for two reasons, take the city of Jezreel 
as being the reference intended by Merenptah, first, because the 
name is written with s, not z, and, secondly, because it 1s not a 
city that was destroyed, but a people that were left without seed. 
Yet 1 is not impossible that in Jezreel we have the capital of 
northern branch of Israel that did not go into Egypt, this name havin 
been adopted as a play upon the race-name of Israel; that such 
branch, though smitten, survived, as we see Jezreel the first c 
of Issachar (Jos. xix 17); and that it afterwards threw off 
yoke of Judah and became the later kingdom of Israel (of w 
Jezreel was a capital), which differed so largely in 2ts tradibi 
and ways from its southern neighbours. Such a view is a po 
bility not to be overlooked, and has a certain historical continu 
about ıt which is very fascinating. Which view is taken of th 
new lght on Old Testament history must largely depend on th 
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manner in which the earlier books are estimated. I have here en- 
deavoured to make the statements such as to be as little affected as 
possible by diverse opinions already existing. To those who attach 
the fullest value to every word of the books of Numbers, Joshua, and 
Judges, some of these hypotheses that I have named will be some- 
what hard. To those who see in these books a collected body of 
various records and oral history, and already look on the migration 
to Egypt as but partial, there will not be much to choose in the 
probabilities on the Biblical side, and the argument from the dates 
of Egyptian history will have more weight. Far more positive 
information is needed before we can place the question of early 
Jewish history in a clear connection with the rest of the world. 
But we have now got one firm point in the midst of the great uncer- 
tainties which have hitherto beset the subject. 

Two practical lessons, however, may be clear to the public frst, 
that if we are ever to understand history, in the Bible or out of 1t, 
the pick is our instrument and the ruin-mounds are our material ; 
second, that it is by the exhaustive clearance of small sites which 
can be readily examined that we. shall soonest reach our results, 
and leave the less to be destroyed by the pee plundering that is 
always going on. t 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


ARMENIA AND THE POWERS: 


FROM BEHIND THE SCENES. 


j 


AN the 13th ‘of last December the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople sent Lord Salisbury the following appalling tele- 
gram : 


“Tt may be roughly estimated that the recent disturbances have devastated, 
as far as the Armenians are concerned, the whole of the provinces to which 
the scheme of reforms was intended to apply , that over an extent of terri- 
tory considerably larger than Great Butam all the large towns, with the 
exception of Van, Samsoun, and Mush, have been the scene of massacres of 
the Armenian population, while the Armenian villages have been almost 
entirely destroyed A moderate estimate puts the loss of life at 30,000 
The survivors are in a state of absolute destitution, and in many places they 
are forced to become Aussulman, 

“The charge against the Armenians of having been the first to offer 
provocation cannot be sustained. Non-Armeman Chuiistians were spared, 
and the comparatively few Turks who fell were killed in self-defence 

“The participation of the soldiers in the massacres 1s in many places 
established beyond a doubt ” 
















Four days later the British Ambassador at Vienna handed a copy 
of this telegram to Count Goluchowski, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and begged him to peruse 16 carefully. 


“ Count Goluchowski did so, and observed that the description 1s dou 
less true enough, and very impressive , but that, as he had already stat 
there ıs nothing to be done but to wait and see if the Sultan will be able 
carry out his promises and restore order Every kind of admonition 
been given to him, and his Excellency did not see what more could be 
to him than has been already repeatedly urged Intervention of any 
kind must mevitably result in the further ‘ disaggregation’ of the O 
Empire But if Count Goluchowski rightly understands the situatio , 
1s the last thing that the Powers desire They know that unless 
greatest precautions are taken Europe is threatened with the re-open 
of the whole Eastern Question Any further action will have the effect 


+ 
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raising 16, will, ın fact, ‘apply the spaik to the powder’ A. catastrophe 
would ensue productive of 1esults which would be mfjnitely grave He must 
therefore maintain that, lamentable as the condition of aftans m Anatolia 
undoubtedly 1s, there is nothing whatever to be done but to give the Sultan 
the opportunity of doing what he has engaged to do The prospect 1s not a 
hopéful one ” 


A fortnight later the Austrian Minister received news of more 
horrors : 


“ Hais Excellency went on to deplore that, beyond making representations 
{to the Sultan] the Powers can do nothing tor the Armenians, of whom 
several thousands may now be computed to have peiished by violence, 
while the rigours of winter, bringing famine; want of shelter and warmth— 
in fact, destitution ın its most appalling shape-—might be calculated to 
destioy many more before the return of spring ’ 


This forecast has been too truly ratified by events There is 
evidence that the number of Armenians massacred ın cold blood to 
February was not less than 50,000,* while the addition of those 


who perished by famine and cold would raise the figure to little 
short of 200,000. Well might Count Goluchowski describe the 
prospect as appalling. But let us go on with bis Hxcellency's most 
humiliating confession of the impotence of Christendom to stop, or 
even check, this carnival of horrors: 


“Tn presence of this heartrending prospect, ıt is intelligible that numbers 
of humane people are revolted at the idea that Europe is powerless, and, 
regaidless of consequences, would wish that action should be taken by 
some, or even by one of the Powers, to put a stop to the extermination of 
the miserable Armenians But practical statesmen are bound to consider 
the situation from another standpoint ” 


And again the bugbear of the Eastern Question is conjured: up to 
“frighten timorous statesmen. But the ghosts of the slaughtered 
Armenians and of the victims yet to follow still haunt his Excellency’s 
im?Siuation, and he goes on again in the course of a fortmght to 
dy, hg Oy his troubled mind to the British Ambassador, and to bewail 
2 %7 % nce of Europe 

O 
KN „ount Goluchowskı said that the prospect of the suffering through 
Aimenians have passed, and which they have yet, in all proba- 
indergo, 1s so ter1ible that pure humanitarians would naturally be 
ecuse those, in whose power they believe 1t to be to prevent such 















(s the calculation ef Signor Monaco, who conducted an independent inquiry 
ialf of the Italian Government He calls attention not only to the fact, noted 
the estimate of 30,000 testified by the great Powers, that that estimate embraces a 
nited area, but to the important consideration that the estimate stops at December, 
ereas there have been massacres on a large scale in many other places since then 
r Philip Currie’s suggestion that the object of the massacres was to destroy the 
ajority of Christians in the districts to which the reforms were to apply is proved 
y a recent report of the Grand Vizir to the Sultan, wh'ch assures his Majesty that 
13 mind may now be at ease, ‘since a majority 1s every where assured to the Mussul-~ 
an element ” 
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misery, of heartless cruelty, or, at any rate, of cynical indifference. ... . 
No one can more clearly than himself perceive the horrors of the situation, 
nor feel more acutely the bitterness of the _meapacity of Europe to amelio- 
rate 16.” 


But there it is again! the spectre of the Eastern Question, which 
can only be laid by letting the Sultan go on with his bloody work, 
even to the “ extermination of the miserable Armenians” Count 
Goluchowski’s helpless lament that ‘‘there is nothing to be done but ` 
to wait and see if the Sultan will be able to carry out his promises 
and restore order,” looks uncommonly like that “ cynical indifference” 
which he pathetically disclaims. He knew perfectly well that 1t was 
want of will, not of power, that prevented the Sultan from carrying 
out his promises. For it was the Austrian Ambassador at Constanti- , 
nople, as doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, who had, two months, 
previously, accused the Sultan to his face of having ordered the 
massacres, and of not being sincere in his professed desire to stop 
them, Here is the stern message which Baron Calice, as the 
accredited organ of all the European Embassies, delivered in person 
to the Sultan on November 18, 1895 :. 


“The only means of restoring confidence 1s to put a stop to the massacres, 
which we are convinced the Sultan can do af he ws sincere wn has professrons 
It is not for us to indicate the measures to be taken, but we venture to 
make the following suggestions l 

“cThat the functionaries 1esponsible for the massacres should be 
dismissed 

t t That an mqury should be held as to the participation of soldiers in 
the outrages, and the guilty be punished 

‘“¢That the orders recently sent to the Vals and military commanders 
should be published, and assurances given that previous orders have been 
cancelled 

“¢That a Hatt should be issued by the Sultan orde1mg his subjects to 
obey his wishes ’” 


FL] 


Here we have the Sultan himself arraigned at the bar of the Great 
Powers of Europe as the author of the massacres, and accused’in plain 
terms of being insincere “in his professions” of desire to stop them, 
Yet the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, with these facts before 4 
him, says “there is nothing to be done but to wait and see if the 
Sultan will be able to carry out his promises.” Surely one 
be a “pure humanitarian” to characterise diplomacy like 
“heartless cruelty, or, at any rate, cynical indifference.” 
that the annals of Christian Europe may be searched in 
anything so abjectly humiliating, so entirely disgraceful, as th 
spectacle of the Great Powers of Christendom makmg so terrible 
accusation against a barbarous despot who reigns by their sufferanc 
and then standing idly by while he goes calmly on with his work o 
extermination against a helpless and an innocent people. And th 
spectre which has smitten them with this ignoble paralysis—th 
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raising of the Eastern Question——is it so certain that they have laid it 
-by their cruel pusillanimity ? The event will show whether it would 
not have been wiser to grasp the nettle firmly instead of stroking it 
with the open hand. A mandate from united Europe would have 
extorted obedience from the Sultan without the firing of a single shot. 
The apparition of the fleets of Europe, or even of a moiety of them, 
at the Dardanelles, with orders to pass in case of continued contumacy 
on the part of the Sultan, would have sufficed. At all events, the 
Austrian Government was itself at one time an advocate of that coercive 
pohey which Count Goluchowsk: deprecated some months afterwards. 
The explanation of this volte-face may perhaps appear as we proceed. 
It happens that I have been a good deal behind the scenes m this 
matter, and I now propose to put the public in possession of the 
salient points of the diplomatic history of the Armenian Question 
during the last eighteen months. The two volumes of Blue Books, 
which have been so. tardily published, are necessarily far from 
complete, and I am able, without committing any one, to supply some 
important omissions. I am entirely unconnected with party politics 
in England or elsewhere, and have no thesis to maintain. My sole 
motive 1s to place the public in possession of the leading facts, leaving 
them to distribute as they please the blame of one of the greatest 
tragedies of modern times, a tragedy which impartial history will 
characterise as the foulest stain as yet mflicted on the chivalry and 
manhood of civilised Europe, 

The first thing to be noted is that the massacres which, ın Lord 
Salisbury’s phrase, have “ made Europe pale,” ought not to have taken 
the British Government unawares, They had been carefully prepared 
and organised for more than five years, and the British Government 
had been duly warned. Early in the year 1890 Colonel Chermside, . 
then British Consul at Erzeroum, wrote that the cruelty and outrages 
inflicted on the defenceless Armenians were fostering a spirit of dis- 
affection among the most docile and peaceable of the Sultan’s subjects. 
In the same year Colonel Chermside’s successor, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, of 
Land League fame, sounded s serious note of warning. “Iam of 
opinion,” he said, “that the question of protecting the Armenian 
easantry from the attacks of the Kurds is of much greater import- 
nee than any other, and that if the Christians were shielded from the 
syer-existing apprehension of being pillaged and killed they would ° 
come a comparatively contented and prosperous people. Al the 
ristians asked for was protection ; but this was the one thing the. 
overnment failed to provide” And this failure was not due to 
gnorance or negligence or feebleness on the part of the Government 
t Constantinople: it was part of a deliberate policy, of which the 
object was to provoke the Armenians into some show of resistance 
that might furnish the Government with an excuse for massacring . 
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them, “ The Kurds,” says Mr Chifford Lloyd, “ here, as elsewhere, 
openly declare that their action meets with the approval of the Turkish 
Government.” Small wonder if their intolerable wrongs made the 

Armenians “protest ”—the only form which the discontent of an 

unarmed peasantry could take. “I believe that the idea of revolution 

is not entertained by any class of the Armenian people. An armed 

revolution 1s, besides, impossible,” for the Armenians had no arms 

except some old flint-locks here and there to protect their crops and 

flocks from birds and beasts. “ Discontent or any description of pro- :' 
test is, however, regarded by the Turkish local Government as seditious, 

and a policy such as I described in a previous despatch 1s pursued, 

depriving the Armenian subject of every liberty for his person, and for 

which no justification exists ” 

The pillage and murder of the Armenians proceeded on an increas- 
ing scale and with more open connivance on the part of the authorities, 
as Mr Clifford Lloyd reported faithfully to his Government, although 
many of his reports—and they the most damaging to the Turkish 
Government—-haye not been published. He died at his post, and was 
succeeded at Erzeroum by Mr Hampson, who reported in the begin- 
ning of 1891 a forward stride in the Sultan’s policy of massacre This 
was the enrolment of the Kurds into a cavalry force of 30,000, which 
the Sultan honoured by calling it after his own name, the “ Hamidié,” 
and over which he appointed as officers the most notorious criminals and 
brigand chiefs in Asia Minor, including Hussein Agha, whom the 
British Ambassador denounced as “a monster,” and the dry inventory 
of whose crimes fills a page and a half of a folio Blue Book. This 
man, after being denounced to the Sultan by the British Ambassador, 
was invited to Constantmople, raised to the rank of a pasha by the 
Sultan, and given the command of one of the Hamuidié regiments. 
Chosen representatives of this Kurdish cavalry were invited to Yıldız 
Kiosk by the Sultan, féled right royally, and then sent back to 
Armenia “to suppress,” as they openly declared, “the Armenians, with 
assurances that they will not be called to answer before the tribunals 
for any acts of oppression committed against Christians.” 

The Hamidié cavalry obeyed their master’s instructions with great 
fidelity, and the iot of the wretched Armenians went from bad t 
worse Still there was no attempt at rebellion, and the tyrant o 
Yıldız Kiosk began to wax impatient Eimissaries of sedition wer 
therefore sent to provoke the Armenians to an abortive msing, a 
members of Armenian societies abroad were allowed to cross t 
frontier and agitate against the Sultan’s Government. But allt 
had little effect on an unarmed and cowed peasantry. One Damadian 
in particular, an Armenian Catholic from Constantinople, went, 1 
1892, about the villages of the Sasun district on a mission o 
apitation against the Government. He easily eluded the futile effortg 
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which, for the sake of appearance, were made to arrest him. After 
nearly a year of this game of hide and seek, Damadian was arrested 
and sent to Constantinople, where, of course, he was immediately 
pardoned——a fact which speaks for itself. z 

What ought the British Goverament to have done ın this state of 
things? The honour of England was more deeply concerned than 
that of any other Government in the protection of the Armenians 
It was England which deprived them of the guarantees which Russia 
had provided for them in the Treaty of San Stefano. It was England, 
moreover, which had, in the Cyprus Convention, proclaimed to the 
world its intention to protect the Armenians Yet the British 
Government, Liberal and Tory alike, did nothmg to redeam the 
pledged honour of the nation. 

But what could the British Government have done? It might at 
least have followed the example of Lord John Russell’s Government 
in 1850, and of the Russian Government ın 1860 In the former 
case Lord Palmerston called the attention of the European Cabinets 
to the danger to the general peace arising from the misgovernment 
of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as described in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Letters to Lord Aberdeen. The publicity thus given to the tyranny 
of King Bomba had more to do with the overthrow of his son than 
the invasion of Garibaldi: Similarly, Prince Gortschakoff’s circular 
despatch ın 1860, warning the signatomes of the Treaty of Pars of 
the intolerable oppression of its Christian subjects by the Porte, 
roused the slumbering conscience of Europe, so that there was no 
opposition to the prompt intervention of France and England on the 
outbreak of the Syrian massacres soon after Prince Gortschakoff's 
timely warning. Abdul Hamid II. would not have dated to face the 
execration of civilised mankind, and his wholesale massacres would 
not have been Bat instead of letting the hight ın upon the misdeeds 
and designs of the Sultan, the British Government did its best to 
screen them. It peremptorily refused to publish the reports of its 
own Consuls and the despatches of its Ambassador, and the nation 
was thus indebted to the enterprise of the press for the information 
which its own Government persistently concealed from it. And when 
he burst of indignation which the revelation of the facts occasioned 
‘orced the Government to act, 1t still took the course which of all 
thers was best calculated to abet the Sultan in his fell designs. 
wo plans were open to the Government, either of which would pro- - 
bly have been successful They might have appealed to a Congress 
the signatories of the Berlin Treaty to join ın compelling the Sultan 
o fulfil his treaty obligations towards the Armenians. Or they might 
ave come to an understanding with Russia—which was then 
ndoubtedly easy-—for the pacification of Armenia. Instead of either of 
hese obvious policies, they advised the Sultan to appoint a commission 
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of inquiry into facts of which they had already ample knowledge m 
the reports of their own Consuls. The Sultan was only too delighted 
to fall in, with so obliging a suggestion, provided, of course, that he 
was at liberty to conduct the inquiry ın his own way. France and 
Russia then agreed, somewhat frigidly, to join England in sending 
Consuls to watch the proceedings of the Turkish Commission. As 
England had taken the lead, Prince Lobanoff naturally inquired what 
the Government proposed to do after the Commission had reported, 
for “ıb was evident that something must be done.” On being told 
that ‘‘the Commission was not proceeding as satisfactorily as could 
be wished,” 


“ His Excellency replied that he had never entertained much hope of a 
satisfactory result, and he doubted whether the perpetrators of the Sasun 
massacres would ke brought to justice In his opinion, however, the most 
important question to be considered was what was to be done when the 
Commission had fimished its labours, and he sincerely hoped that some 
practical suggestion would be made ” 


` But the British Government which originated this Commission had 
no suggestion to make, no policy to offer. Nay more, ıt meekly sub- 
mitted to the indigmty telegraphed by Sir Philip Currie in the 
following despatch : 


“The Ottoman Government have published Decrees conferring decora- 
tions on the Mufti of Moosh, who 1s said to have incited the troops against 
the Christians, and on Zeki Pasha, the Commandant of the 4th Army 
Corps ‘The Mutessarif of Moosh, who protested agaist the massacres, has 
been dismissed The appointment of the Commission has been officially 
notified ın the Press The notice states that the Commission is sent to 
mquire into the criminal conduct of Armenian brigands, and denies abso- 
lutely the truth of massacres ” 


" Lord Kimberley telegraphed back at once “ his surprise and pain” 
at this exhibition of effrontery on the part of the Sultan; considered 
it “so grave in its nature that her Majesty’s Government must give 
it their serious consideration without any delay”; and promised to | 
send Sir P. Currie “imstructions after I have consulted with my 
colleagues, as the matter cannot possibly be left ın this position ”! 
Nevertheless, the matter was “left ın this position,” and Russi 
and France, recognising the farce of the whole thing, but bem 
apparently reluctant to separate from England, intimated that the 
would now send vice-consular delegates, not consuls, to accompa 
the Commission. The British Government followed suit, and sent 
youthful vice-consul, who had no experience in that region, 
accompany the Turkish Commission. At the same tıme it urged 
Italian Government to sanction the sham inquiry by sending a del 
gate to accompany the Commission. But Italy, who had agreed, o 
England’s invitation, and before the scope and purport of the Co 
mission had been officially announced, to send a consul with th 
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Commission, now refused to have anything to do with so palpable an 
imposture, and announced its intention to make an independent 
inguiry of its own *’ The United States also, seeing that the undis- 
guised object of the Commission was to screen the guilty and condemn 
the innocent, withdrew its previous sanction, and declined to have 
anything to do with it. The sanction of this monstrous Commission 
by Lord Rosebery’s Government requires explanation, especially after 
Lord Kimberley’s indignant despatch on learning that the intention 
of the Commission was to inquire into “the criminal conduct of 
Armenian brigands,” the Sultan peremptorily declaring at the same 
tıme that there had been no massacre of Christians. Lord Kimberley 
took the decision of the Cabinet on the matter, with the result prac- 
tically of sanctioning this outrage on the part of the Sultan. And 
when the foreign delegates, unable any longer to endure the gross 
travesty of justice with which the inquiry was conducted, washed their 
hands of the whole business and retired from the Commission, Lord 
Kimberley ordered the British delegate to resume his attendance. 

Six months were wasted 1n this worse than bootless inquiry, and 
then a scheme of reform was offered to the Sultan for application in 
Armenia. Need we wonder that he doubted the sincerity of the 
reformers, and of England most of all, and refused contemptuously 
for three weeks to take any notice of the scheme? He might safely 
have sanctioned ıt, for withont European control it was absolutely 
worthless. And he did sanction it after that period of tedious pro- 
crastination so dear to Turkish diplomacy. 

Meanwhile the Liberal Government disappeared; and Lord Salis- 
bury, seeing the worthlessness of the reforms as they stood, tried to 
make them effective by suggesting European control. But he was 
met by the reply that he was seeking to upset the policy of his pre- 
decessor, and his well-meant effort miscarried. In fact, the mistaken 
diplomacy of the Rosebery Cabinet began to show its frmts. Early 
in the negotiations an understanding with Russia in regard to Armenia 
was easy The Government and people of Russia were still under 
the spell of that spontaneous outburst of British sympathy which the 
death of the Tsar, with its pathetic surroundings, had evoked, and 
hich the genial diplomacy of the Prince of Wales—all the more 
ffective from being unofficial—had intensified, Russia responded by 
romptly settling the question of the Pamirs in a sense satisfactory to 


+ 


* The British Foreign Office made repeated applications to the Italian Government 
send a delegate to accompany the Turkish Commission But Baron Blanc empha- 
cally refused, and gave as his reason that ıt would not only be futile, but mischievous 
n addition, to accompany a Commission whose action was officially directed to the 
ustification of the Turkish functionaries and officers who committed the massacres, 
nd to the fixing of the sole responsibility on “the Armenian brigands”’ The per- 
sistence of the British Government in an inquiry which was avowedly instituted by 
the Sultan to suppress the truth and propagate falsehood 1s mexphicable This manly 
rotest of the Italan Government does not appear in the Blue Books + 
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England. After the flagitions conduct of the Sultan, Lord Rosebery 
might have cancelled the Cyprus Convention with the approbation of all 
parties, and thereby concilated Russia by removing a standing 
menace against her, however little likely to be ever enforced. It 
was much easier for him to do this than for the author of the Con- 
vention. The opportunity was missed, but another chance of con- 
ciliating Russia presented itself later Russia was seriously alarmed 
by the collapse of China and the terms of peace extorted from her by 
Japan, and the Tsar’s Government proposed a friendly understanding 
with England on the subject. I state what I know when I say that 
England might then have practically made her own terms with ‘Russia 
alike in the Far East and in the Near No alliance was sought, only 
friendly co-operation; and the Russian Government would have met 
` the British more than half-way both ım China and Turkey. This 
would certainly-have been greatly to the advantage of England, and 
would have been infimtely better for Japan. But so far were we from 
profiting by the friendly overture of Russia, 1t was promptly rejected, 
and the British squadron in the Far Hast was strengthened. This 
was probably a fortuitons coincidence, but Russia interpreted it as a 
menace, and at once invited France and Germany to the partnership 
which the British Government had spurned. From that moment 
Russia suspected the intentions of England and adopted an opera: 
tive policy in regard to Armenia, 

It was thus a fatal mistake on the part of Lord Rosebery to form a 
Russo-Franco-Anglican group unless he was prepared to give Russia 
some substantial guarantee of England’s amity; for by*forming a 
Triple Alliance on Oriental affairs he inevitably roused the suspicions 
and hostility of the other Triple Alliance, as the event soon proved 

After the scheme of reforms had been cffered to the Sultan the 
members of the Triple Alliance complained that they had not been 
consulted, and Count Goluchowski intimated to Lord Salisbury (who 
“had just returned to power) that ıt would be more conformable to the 
Treaty of Berlin, and likely to be more effective, 1f the se Powers 
were to appoint a Commission of Surveillance for the application of 
reforms in Armenia. Lord Salisbury agreed, as, indeed, he could 
hardly help dong. But the result showed the fatal blunder made b 
his predecessor, either ın not coming to terms with Russia in startin 
or in not calling a conference of all the signatories of the Treaty o 
Berlin Either plan would almost certainly have succeeded, but t 
policy which unfortunately prevailed was imevitably doomed to £ 
between the proverbial “ two stools” Russia took alarm at t 
entrance of the Triple Alliance into any Commission of Surveillance 1 
Armenia,, and privately encouraged the passive resistance of th 
Sultan. Indeed, the scheme of reforms had already become 
abortion. In the beginning of May 1895, an Ambassador at Con 
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stantinople wrote to the following effect to his Government: ‘ The 
scheme of reforms presented by the three Powers,” he said, “ would 
be useless;” an opinion for which he gives his reasons, Lord 
Rosebery’s Government, said this authority, proposed that a Governor 
or High Commissioner should be appomted for a fixed term, subject 
to the approval of the Powers, to superintend the carrying out of the 
reforms, after the precedent established for the Lebanon— 


“a condition which the British Government had declared to be essential to 
the efficiency of the scheme But this proposal was abandoned for the sake 
of keeping up the entente with France and Russia, which Governments, 
according to the information that reached the Porte, had expressed them- 
selves rather sceptical as to the result of the reforms And m truth 1b 1s 
plain that the scheme contains nothing which 1s not already the law of the 
country, but not applied, because not “mntended for home consumption, but 
for the purpose of silencing foreign Governments Suck laws, being opposed 
to the traditions of Islamic rule, will never be applied without foreign inter- 
vention The Porte seems now to have obtained the support of Russia and 
France ın rejecting the English proposal that the Governor should be 
appointed subject to the approval of the Powers? 


Yet the British Government went on pressing on the Sultan a 
scheme of reforms which they had themselves thus reduced to 
nullity! Au uncharitable critic might say that they were more 
intent on winning a majority at the impending General Election than 
on securing tolerable administration for the Armenians I prefer to 
attribute their dogged perseverance in so inane a policy to that failure 
to grasp the situation which characterised their diplomacy from its 
inception to its close. And I regret that Lord Salisbury’s loyalty to 
that fetich of diplomatists—continuity of foreign policy—restrained 
him from washing his hands of this damnosa hereditas and beginning 
de novo <A fresh start might have been difficult. But failure in 
overcoming the difficulty, and then an appeal to the conscience of 
Europe against the Powers, be they who they might, who were 
responsible for the continued anarchy in Asia Minor, would have been 
better than quiet acquiescence in so wretched a fiasco 

Lord Salisbury has been somewhat severely criticised for his 
menacing Guildhall speech, which has been characterised by some as ° 
a mere brutum fulmen, signifying nothing The fact, however, is that 

ord Salisbury meant business. His solemn warning to the Sultan 
f the “ruin” that threatened his Empire, possibly resulting in dıs- 
emberment, was no empty menace. A great Power had proposed 
naval demonstration ın the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles, and 
b will probably be a surprise for England to learn that the Power 
which made that proposal was Austria To conciliate Russia and 
Trance, 1t was suggested that the Powers taking part in the demon- 
stration should pledge themselves not to annex any portion of Ottoman 
territory. France and Russia rejected the proposals. The other three 
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Powers accepted them, constituting a group of four against two, It 
was then proposed that the four Powers should go on with the 
demonstration; that the fleets of England, Austria, and Italy should 
pass the Dardanelles and dictate terms to the Sultan at Constantimople, 
deposing him ın case of contumacy and appointing a successor. The 
German fleet was to be held in reserve, and join the other three in 
case of necessity. The English fleet went to Salonica, and the Italian 
fleet received orders to follow the lead of the British Admiral. So 
imminent at one time seemed the probability of action that Admiral 
Seymour sent a message to the Itahan Admiral to hurry him up. 
These facts explain two brief despatches’'in the second volume of 
Blue Books (p 73), which are obscure as they stand. The first 1s 
from the British Ambassador ın Rome to Lord Salisbury: 


«T have the honour to inform your Lordship that I duly carried out 
your Lordship’s structions, as conveyed to me in your Lordship’s telegram 
of the 23rd instant Baron Blanc, Minister for Foreign Affairs, was absent 
from Rome at the time, but I have this day received a reply, a copy of 
which 1s herem enclosed, to the communication which T made him ” 


The gist of Baron Blanc’s despatch 1s 1n the information that the 
Italian Ambassador at the Porte had received instructions “ to support, 
in conjunction with the Embassies of Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
any steps which the Bntish Embassy considers necessary or advisable 
to take” The meaning of this despatch is not a matter of inference, 
for on the 1st of last March, apropos of a speech by Mr. Goschen on 
England’s isolation, a semi-official, article appeared in the organ of 
Crispi’s Government, ın which it 1s plainly stated that 


J 


t tho Anglo-Franco-Russian co-operation having failed, England addressed 
herself to Italy, Germany, and Austria-Hungary , and Italy replied that. 
the three Powers were prepared to support any ulterior action that England 
might propose , ” 


t 


and Baron Blanc’s despatch in the Blue Book is referred to by 
way of confirmation. It was subsequently to this, I believe, that 
Austria made the definite proposal to which I have referred. Baron 
Blancs despatch is dated October 26, and the article in the official 
organ says that ‘‘ before receiving England’s formal invitation, which 
was repeated at Vienna and Berlin,” the Ambassadors of the Tripl 
Alhance had received instructions to “‘ support the action which th 
British Ambassador was understood to be contemplating.” The offici 
article adds that 










“ England having concentrated a powerful fleet near the Straits, Italy a 
sent a squadron, with’ open orders to co-operate with the English adm 
when invited to do so, but not to provoke or anticipate the action of tH 
British fleet ” 


The article is an explanation of Mr. Goschen’s assertion th 
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England’s isolation was not compulsory, since, as a matter of fact, she 
had refused offers of support from other Powers It is confessed that 
the retirement of the English fleet to Malta on the refusal of Russia 
and France to agree to the proposed naval demonstration was a great 
disappointment to the Italan Government, which evidently believed 
the demonstration would be successful, and would be more likely to 
prevent than to provoke a general war. Russia and France, the 
Itahan Government thought, would hardly court collision with so 
powerful a combmation of naval and military force, but would, on the 
contrary, probably end im joing the demonstration. 

Lord Salsbury is, I believe, no great favourite with Russia, which has 
never forgiven him the Cyprus Convention and the speech, eight years 
ago, in which he indicated Austria as the destined heir of the throne 
of Constantine on the Bosphorus. Yet Lord Salsbury has twice at 
least done Russia a signal service. During the Russo-Turkish war in 
1877, when the sword of England would probably have turned the 
scale against the Tsar, ıt was Lord Salisbury who prevented Lord 
Beaconsfield from fulfilling the threat of his “three campaigns ” 
speech. And if he had accepted the proposal to dictate terms to the 
Sultan from the decks of the most powerful naval force that ever 
fioated on the waters of the Bosphorus, Russia would certainly not 
be the Power which would now be predominant in Constantinople. 
Another result, however, would have been that England could then have 
hardly avoided becoming an integral member of the Triple Alliance. 

These are facts on which both France and Russia may profitably 
ponder For the moment their triumph in Turkey seems complete. 
Yet ıt may prove a Pyrrhic victory. It is well in such matters to 
look ahead beyond the exigencies of the hour. There are elements 
in the Russo-French Alliance which do not augur well for its perman- 
ence The union of an Orthodox autocracy with a Catholic republic 
does not look promising, and some ominous symptoms of future 
antagonism are already appearing. The Russian nation hugs its 
religion not merely as a doctrine but as an essential element of its 
patriotism, and the reception of Prince Boris into the bosom of Ortho- 
oxy was made a sine gud non of: Russia’s reconciliation to Bulgaria. 
he French nation, on the other hand, claims to be “the eldest son 
f the Church,” and the head of that Church has lately consigned both 
mee Boris and his father to perdition ; the former for being received, 
e latter for letting him be received, into the Orthodox Church. 
d the Roman Catholic “ Patriarch of Antioch” has lately sent the 
pe, as the most acceptable offering for the anniversary of his Pon- 
ificate, the joyful tidings of 8000 Orthodox Christians frightened into 
he Papal fold in order to enjoy from Catholic France the protection 
or which they had till now looked to Russia. A diplomatist at Con- 
Jantinople wrote to his Government last October that “‘ us Beatitude, | 
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the Cathohc Armenian Patriarch, in consequence of unstructrons recerved 
from the Vatican, has always shown himself, down to those events 
{Constantinople massacrés), exceedingly lukewarm ın the cause of his 
countrymen, to whom he has refused any support He has maintained 
the most cordial relations with the Sultan, and his attitude is severely 
criticised among the Armenians.” And well it might be. The Arme- 
mans who have accepted Papal jurisdiction are, in Asia Manor at 
least, but a fraction of the Armenian population; and “the Catholic 
Patriarch,” therefore, took no interest in them. He was quite satisfied 
when M Cambon, the French Ambassador, assured him ‘‘ that his flock 
had nothing to fear, since ıt was only the schismatic Armenians who 
were aimed at,” because they had no protectors; not being in com- 
munion elther with the Church of Russia or of Rome Chivalrous 
M Cambon! Apostolic Mgr-Azarian! 

I must refer, as bearing on the same point, to a curious and most 
instructive document which was lately drawn up for the information 
of the Sultan. About a year ago the Pope addressed an encyclical 
letter to the Bishops of the Orthodox Church, exhorting them all to 
acknowledge his jurisdiction, and promising them in return to sanction 
all their present usages and customs, including marriage of the clergy, 
their native liturgy ın the vernacular, their distinctive vestinents and 
ritual, &c. The Sultan, who has a keen eye for any novel departure 
among his subjects, gave orders that 2 committee-of expeits should 
report to him on the advisability of encouraging or discountenancing 
the Popes propaganda The report of this Committee 1s a very able 
document, and its conclusion, after an able analysis of all the facts 
and contingencies, is that 1t will be wise to encourage the Papal pro- 
paganda in every way. The permanent enemy of Turkey being Russia, 
and Russia’s influence depending so much on her protectorate of the 
Orthodox population, that influence would decrease with the decrease 
of Orthodoxy in Turkey This decision was made known at the 
Vatican, and Mgr Azarian, the Patriarch of the small minamty of 
Armenian Roman Catholics, was ordered to hold no intercourse with 
the Gregorians, who form the great bulk of the Armenian nation, and to 
cultivate friendly 1elations with the Sultan. We have seen the resul 
in the French Ambassador's assurance to Mgr Azanan, that “ not : 
single Armenian Catholic, who was known to be such, had been hur 
the Armenian schismatics alcne being aimed at” in the massacre 
In M. Cambon’s phraseology the “schismatics” are those who clea 
to the ancient Church of their fathers at the cost of life, while “t 
Catholic Armenians” are the minority of seceders who have in recer 
times accepted the jurisdiction of the Pope. It is hardly an edifyin 
spectacle to see this entente cordiale solemnised between the Mussulmay 
Sultan and “the Vicar of Christ” over the holocaust of martyrec 
‘Armenians Nor did the interchange of good offices end there. Whi 
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Lord Salisbury’s minatory language was still ringing in his ears and 
Russia had not yet covered him with her dangerous shield, the Sultan 
betook himself to the Pope for help. 


“ The Sultan [wrote a Spamsh statesman in the month of last December] 
has made a direct appeal to Leo XIII imploring him to put pressure on 
England and Russia to induce them to withdraw their demands about 
Armenia The Pope ıs highly flattered, this bemg the first time that an 
Ottoman Sultan has put himself formally en apport with the Holy See 
instead of thiough some Catholic Power acting as intermediary ” 


The Vatican propaganda has made considerable progress among 
the Orthodox population of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and has made 
no small inroads on the heretofore solid phalanx of the Bulgarian 
Church under the pressure of Prince Ferdinand and his zealous 
Catholic wife. Roumania, too, has recently yielded not a few con- 
versions to the Papal fold. Russia’s claim to a predominant protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of the Porte rests on her hitherto well- 
founded right to represent the creed of the large majority. Her 
abandonment of the Armenians, and her supineness in protecting 
even the Orthodox Christians of Turkey in the recent troubles, have 
seriously shaken her hold on her erstwhile protégés, as the conversion 
of 8000 Orthodox to Popery in the last six months, for the sake of 
French protection, shows. When these facts have filtered into the 
minds of the Russian people they may begin to thmk that the utility 
of the French alliance is somewhat onesided. 

Considerations hke these can hardly fail to make reflecting Russians 
doubt whether the French alliance 1s hkely to be very stable. When 
the inevitable distribution of the Sick Man’s inheritance takes place— 
and the catastrophe may happen suddenly and soon—the Franco- 
Russian Alliance will hardly bear the stress and strain of clashing 
interests and aspirations. France claims a dominant influence in 
Syria, and Syria holds Jerusalem and its holy places, which Holy 
Russia would never suffer to fall into alien and heterodox hands 
And these coming events are likely to cast their shadows considerably 
before. 

The English people, on the other hand, are pretty well cured of 
their Russophobia, and ıb is hardly too much to say that uf Russia 

ad taken the lead in securing tolerable government in Armenia, the 
blic feeling of England would have given her a free hand in Turkey, 

d would even have left it to others, more directly interested, to bar her 
ay to Constantinople. The evil legacy of the Crimean war would have 
anished, and Russia and England might in future have devoted their 
nergies to the peaceful rivalry of civilising the vast Asiatic empires 
ver which they rule. 

There was a moment when Russia and France might have broken 

the Triple Alliance. The Transvaal incident, skilfully used, might 
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easily have established cordial relations between England and Russia 
and France, Italy, which was getting weary of the: burdens laid 
upon her by tha Triple Alliance, would have gravitated towards 
England, and a combination would thus have been formed, without 
any formal alliance, which would have offered a better guarantee for 
peace than the present combination. But, just as Lord Rosebery’s 
Government missed its opportunity when Russia invited its partner- 
ship in the Far Hast, so Russia and France now missed a chance, which 
may not return, of dissolving the Triple Alliance. The disaster of 
Adowa shook the Italian monarchy to 1ts foundation, and there was a 
week during which it was a question whether Italy would not abandon 
Abyssinia and come to terms with France. Austria was alarmed, and 
Berlin likewise. Another disaster in Abyssinia, such as the capture 
of Kassala, with the certain massacre of its garrison, might upset the 
throne of King Humbert. There was no time to be lost. England 
was urged to prevent a revolution in Italy by a diversion in Egypt, 
which would at the same time avert a Dervish invasion as the certain 
consequence of the fall of Kassala. Italy was advised from Berlin to 
cultivate friendly relations with England, and was assured that, while 
Germany might seek her own ends as regards Russia, she would ener- 
getically support any agreement that Italy might make with England. 
The expedition to Dongola was the result. By opposing that expedition 
France and Russia forced Germany and Austria into open co-operation 
with England and Italy , and perseverance in their anti-English policy 
may turn the Triple into a Quadruple Alliance. That can hardly be 
their aim, for it is the simple truth to say that England could practically 
make her own terms as a condition of joming the Triple Alliance ; and 
the policy of France, backed by Russia, is remarkably well calculated 
to bring about that result. 

It would be a pity to close this survey of the Armenian imbroglio 
without one more example of the Sultan’s amazing effrontery. An 
official of rank, who was present when the Queen’s letter was read to 
the Sultan last January, gives the following report of the scene: 














“ The Queen appealed to the humane feelings of the Sultan, and said th 
it seemed incredible that such crimes could be verified as those which we 
reported to have been committed in Armenia, and she hoped that t 
Sultan would put an end to them in consideration of the friendly relatio 
always existing between the two crowns The Sultan received this c 
munication with a puzzled look and more than ordinary surprise, 
Majesty replied that he had proved his profound repugnance to any effus 
of blood, and that his troops had always endeavoured to avoid 1t. As to 
rest, order was now restored throughout his Empire, except at Zertoun, as 
which he was waiting the result of the mediation of the Consuls That th 
Sultan should keep up the pretence of this apparent ignorance ar 
indifference 1s not surprising, seeing that the system now in vogue 
Ottoman official spheres is that of simply denying that any grave eve 
have occurred in the Empire. That which the Embassies consider wort 
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cof attention is the fact that England pe now recourse to prayers and no 
Jonger to demands.” 


The last news from Constantinople, while I write, is that the Sultan 
has violated his solemn promise to the Powers to appoint a Christian 
Governor of Zeitoun, as one of the conditions of its surrender, and 
that he has again forbidden the distribution of relief to the destitute 
survivors of his massacres. His explanation that the appointment of 
a Mussulman Governor is only temporary is an expedient to gain 
time, in the hope and belief, hitherto only too well founded, that the 
Powers will get tired of remonstrating, and will acquiesce in accom- 
plished facts. The next remonstrance will be met by the plea that 
the removal of the Governor would cause a disturbance. Quousque 
tandem abutere patrentid nostrd? Surely it ıs time that the Powers 
_ Should address that question with an ultimatum to the miscreant whom 
they have already branded publicly as an arch-murderer and liar. 


as 


A FRESH VIEW OF DEAN SWIFT. 


WIFT has been called by Mr. Leslie Stephen “the most tragic 
figure in our literature.” He does, also, I think, dispute with 
Shakespeare the charm and the attraction of being as mysterious as 
he is seemingly well known to us. Surely, we say, the whole mind 
of our sovereign poet is spread out like a landscape before ys in his 
plays. Yet we cannot tell what manner of man he was; Shakespeare 
remains a voice speaking mighty things, impersonal almost as the 
voice of nature in stream or cataract, an immense influence, not a 
familiar frend. In hke fashion we know our Swift by heart, as 
children we have been delighted with “ Gulliver,” as politicians we 
read his “ Examiner,” his ‘‘ Drapier’s Letters,” his correspondence with 
Harley and Bolingbroke ; as students in biography we turn over with 
growing interest the pages of that “ Journal to Stella,” in which h 
lays bare his heart. And yet, the last word is Vanessa’s, one of th 
truest ever written— your thoughts,” she cries out to him m he 
vehement style, “ which no human creature is capable of guessing a 
because never any one living thought like you.” We feel in spite 
the man’s abundant speaking im verse and prose, in essay and allegd 
the thick darkness wherem he has wrapped himself. He is since 
ironical, a humourist even ın solitude, a bitter judge of his own doi 
and with this mark of the insane upon him that he lives in a 
of fancy which is at once a delusion and deadly earnest. Bet 
the speech of Swift and that whereby men converse with one anot 
no common term seems possible His plainest sayings are enigma 
his dreadful silent laughter always leaves the audience wondering a 
perplexed He has the appearance among literary men of a not 
interrogation, mocking us with strange suggestiveness. At e 
turn in his life, in his character as a man, in his writings, we s 
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find this to be true. Thus he abides, alone, severe, inexplicable, with 
satire on those firm closed lips of his, and lightnings in his looks, 
defiant, provoking—but still mad with pain, of the mind as of the 
body——when the eighteenth century opens There he ıs first, nay, 
without a second, in the genius which he displays ; an unrivalled spirit, 
but one whose qualities in such a time would promise him never an 
enduring success, but disappointment, failure, and ruin at the last. 

This intensely prosaic man, austere and terrible, had in his life a 
love story, which is among the undying romances of the world—tender 
as the Veronese tragedy, and not less pitiful. I figure to myself the 
years of Swift as a stern ridge of rocks, beaten on by the everlasting 
surf; and in the clefts of them there is a tuft of wild sea-blossom— 
that is Stella. The dark Norse nature, scornful, rade, wayward even 
to madness, though not to folly, is here played upon by such summer 
lights and heart-inspired touches as 1f we were taken suddenly to the 
golden South. Not Antony and Cleopatra will outlive these names. 
But Mary Stuart has scarcely contrived so intricate a problem with 
her Bothwell and her casket-letters, as Jonathan Swift with hismarniage, 
his relations to Vanessa, and the ‘violent friendship,” which was all 
the love he professed for Stella. No mere sentiment could flourish 
in this disenchanter of existence, whose more than ascetic tempera- 
ment—the antithesis of Greek feeling—made beauty not only as the 
proverb says, skin-deep, but a transparent foulness. Yet his so-called 
“ friendship ” would have burnt up the passions of most men, as if it 
were flame, and they poor hghted shavings. He worships the mind, 
the spirit of Hester Johnson; and he kills her. The woman cannot 
be resigned to such abnegation What did it signify to him? We 
shall never know; but the tomb which, by Swift’s desire, encloses 
them both, and which has that fierce epitaph above it, might well be 
inscribed with Shakespeare’s lines ° 
















“See, what a scourge is laid npon your hate, 
That Heaven finds means to kill your joys with love!” 


For such an one to be duly weighed ın the balances of criticism 
uld never have been easy. How much less, if he were a politician 
t had changed sides, a clergyman of the school of Lucian and 
elais—-and if his biographers happened to be, like Orrery, inane 
trifling , like Sheridan, carelessly credulous ; like Jeffrey, partisan ; 
Macaulay, enamoured of college rhetoric and Whig principles ; 
e Thackeray, a good deal in haste, and strangely unacquainted with 
) particulars on which they were founding their indictment! John- 
belongs to another class, and so does Walter Scott. All these, 
ever, agree in their tale; it is Swift’s “legend,” which the average 
takes for granted, although much of ıt has been proved false, and 
e part remains debateable. In these last years, Swift, meeting 
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with more judicial students of his life and writings, seems to have 
been painted in colours that do not disfigure him as when the brush, 
rhetorical or political, laid them on thick and broad. Forster, Leslie 
Stephen, Craik, Churton Collins, are names which imply to us all 
research, diligence, fairness, insight, and the sympathetic admiration 
we owe to piercing tragic genius, at once great and unhappy. Let 
me say now with Burton, “ I light my candle from their torches ;” and 
that my drift will, on the whole, be simply to indicate how little we can 
trust Macaulay and the popular reckoning, which he has flashed into 
epigrams not less brilliant than unfair. 

You know that well-wrought sentence, describing the Tory pam- 

phleteer of 1710: “In the front of the opposite ranks appeared a 
darker and fiercer spirit, the apostate politician, the ribald priest, the 
perjured lover, a heart burning with hatred against the whole human 
race, a mind richly stored with images from the dung-hill and the. 
lazar-house.” Remark that these jets of vitriol are thrown out upon 
Swift, not as invective, but as history. In comparison, Thackeray is 
mild. True that he calls the Dean “insolent and servile,” “a bully 

„and a coward,” whose “ servility was so boisterous that it looked like 
independence ”; that Esmond “had no love for him,” and made the 
blustering Irishman, with his harsh voice and overbearing manner, 
quail before his soldier’s steadiness ; that he pictures the Churchman 
as an outlaw with brains, an ecclesiastical Captain Macheath, who 
takes the road in hopes of capturing a “ bishop’s coach with mitre and 
crozier,” and who “fires his pistols into the air with a curse,” when it 
has escaped him. But this pretty story of Hounslow does not affect 
the Enghsh imagination like Macaulay’s downright charges. It is 
not the Irish Macheath whom the public damns to everlasting fame, 
it is the ‘ apostate politician,’ the “ perjured lover,” the “ ribald: 
priest.” Are these accusations made out? Unless they will stand 
we had better, on behalf of truth and honesty, pass a sponge over 
Macaulay’s page, and by far the larger part of Thackeray’s lecture. 

Now it appears to me that they will not stand. I speak as one, 
that has read Swift with my own eyes, and for many years together 

The verdict at which Mr. Craik and Mr, Churton Collins have arrived 
after scanning the evidence and taking into account every documer 
which may cast a light upon Swifts motives, conduct, and circu 
stances, is one that I believe no fair mind will be able to resist; 
the conclusion which it urges upon us I consider much more likely tha 
that this great man, whom the sight of oppression drove to madness 
was “an awful, evil spirit,’ as Thackeray says, or “ perjured” an 
“apostate ” in his politics, his love, and his religion. The shorte 
way to bring out my meaning will be to sketch the salient features 
his life. But I shall do so with the utmost rapidity; and in t 
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course of these remarks will submit my appreciation of it to the judg- 
ment of my readers. 

You will remember that Swift was born in 1667, within eight 
years of the death of Cromwell, and that he ended his days, which 
were many and evil, in 1745, four years previous to the birth of 
Goethe. It is the least ideal period in England’s story By descent 
he was of the Yorkshire stock and the Midland—Norse on one side, 
on the other Saxon. He had nothing Celticin his make or breeding. 
The best description of him would be Carlyle’s favourite adjective, 
“Low Dutch.” His blood was that of the untamable old Bearsarks— 
wild sea-rovers, with a spice of the devil in them; adventurous, 
taciturn, often mad; deep-feeling, odd, and gloomy ; not punctilonsly 
reverent towards their gods, and never quite Christian after the stately 
fashion which the Latin missionaries tried to cultivate among them. 
Swift was a Bearsark when he wrote all that grotesque fun about 
Lord Peter and Dutch Jack in the ‘‘Tale of a Tub,” which reminds 
one of the “Flyting of Loki.” In Brobdingnag, we seem to be 
reading of the travels of Thor to Jotunheim ; and the strange, cruel 
mocking of mankind which turns the last pages of Gulliver to mere 
rage and scorn, befitting the asylum rather than human converse, 
never had upon it Lucian’s more polished smile—it is Hamlet in 
the rough; brutal, unclean, possessed by a sense of stifling physical 
degradation. All this, it seems to me, was in the man’s veins and - 
heart from the beginning. It is really what the critics mean, when 
they say with Thackeray, that Swift, by reason of his grip of reality, 
his native shrewdness, his perfect neatness of expression, and terse 
logic, was “eminently Enghsh.” What, I say, are the splendid 
Elzabethans not Enghsh? How far from simplicity are the 
Shakespeares, Spensers, Bacons, Miltons, and the golden symphonies 
in prose of Jeremy Taylor, Burton, Sir Thomas Browne? Do we 
praise Shelley, De Quincey, Ruskin for their ‘‘ perfect neatness” ? 
No, but when the temper is such, as in Swift, then this downright, 
unadorned Northern speech will be the language suited to it—hard as 
iron, frost-bound, with dark fires in the depth below. They are a 
itter people, these men of Norland, delighting, as none other known 
o me, in sharp wounding words; their laugh is cruel, and ıt does not 
are kith or kin; it is Thor’s hammer which brays and shatters, 
gh it can also smite clean like a sword. The strongest feature in 
t is vindictiveness; he never forgives; if he hates a man, he has 
pity. I seem to perceive in him a Ragnar Lodbrog, a Wicking, 
bold in the fury of battle, relentless, and at times quite inhuman. 
Read his “ Character of the Duke of Wharton,” or his ‘‘ Legion 
Inb,” there you will see what a Bearsark can achieve with satire and 
cursing, in language borrowed from the lowest pit. “ Of such great 
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emolument,” we may say, quoting his own words, “is a tincture of 
this vapour which the world calls madness ” | 

Let us imagine the man, therefore, come of this undaunted stock, 
with a ‘ somewhat whimsical and singular” ancestry, best shown in 
Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, who had been plundered, times out 
of number, by the Roundheads, during the Great Rebellion Here is 
the seed of Jonathan’s life-long hatred towards the Dissenters, and one 
explanation, besides his overbearing common-sense, of the Hudibras 
satires with which he flayed and rent in pieces the thing he disdained 
as “ enthusiasm.” Towards the Puritans he was always “ ferociously 
intolerant;” but then, his family had borne from the saints not a 
little outrage and loss in the days of King Oliver. We must not 
delude ourselves with the fancy that this man of genius ever looked 
on the world with disinterested eyes. Personal motives mingled in 
his noblest actions ; nor did he pretend to the unselfishness which we 
admire in certain of the world’s heroes. He could not, I think, even 
imagine it. Was he likely, indeed, to run against patterns of high 
virtue in the decorous incapacity of Sir William Temple, the stolid 
dulness of Harley, or the brilliant, deceptive shallows of Pope and 
Bolingbroke ? Morally speaking, the age of Anne was ignoble, its 
manners coarse, its standard confessedly low. Its religion was naught, 
or a simple “reason of State”, 16s politics an intrigue; its poetry 
elegant or indecent trifling ; its measure of value, wealth and fame. 
Enthusiasm in good or evil was wholly foreign to the Whigs who 
brought in the Elector of Hanover, as to the Tories who schemed to 
keep him out. We may call it the age of accepted commonplace. 

Nevertheless, Whigs held by the Constitution and believed in 
Locke, precisely because they had done with the chivalries and the 
enthusiasms; while Tories, if not merely belated—dull heirs of a 
faith which they entered into as httle as they were disposed to rebel 
against it—having lost their king, were always raising the cry of 
“The Church in danger.” Now, Swift never was anything but a 
Churchman ; though not on the prmcıples of a Hildebrand, yet on 
those which Thomas Hobbes had expressed with a grave calmness 
bordering on irony and concealing scepticism. But again, as 
fortune would have it, the unlucky Dublin scholar must live 
among Whigs lke Temple, and endure the pangs of his o 
dısease—“ neglected pride,” old Johnson calls ıt truly. So keen 
intellect, snapping all the threads of “ Divine Right,” agreeing v 
Hobbes in considering the natural man as a fool and a knave, bu 
despising fanatics and Vifth-monarchy men, would conclude that the 
only safeguard against anarchy was Establishment m Church and 
State. He never could be a Jacobite; and as little could he support 
the Whigs if they meant “ comprehension ” of hot-headed republican 
Dissenters in a Church that had cast them forth. While the matter 
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remained uncertain, Swift wrote and acted on behalf of the politicians 
to whom he owed allegiance. But already, in 1704, he was doubtful 
of them. In 1710 he besought their help for the Irish Church, and 
found himself tossed between Godolphin and the Lord Lieutenant. An 
offer came to him from the Tories when all England believed that 
Dissent would invade the sanctuary once Test Acts were abolished, 
and Dutch Jack was permitted to ‘get upon a great horse and eat 
custard.” From the Whig Lord Berkeley—thanks, indeed, to Swift's 
own power of lampooning—our singular clergyman had extorted the 
miserably small livings of Laracor and Kilbeggan. But he owed the 
party nothing; their Church policy had always been to him detest- 
able; they were playing a double game with him now; and why 
should he sacrifice his interest to principles which he did not believe 
in? Swift went over to the country gentlemen, whom he supported 
without wavering against the new race of the Stock Exchange and 
Gilbert Burnet’s National Debt. He stood by the parsons and 
abhorred the Puritans, He voted in favour of peace when the angel- 
faced Marlborough was trading upon his victories like a money-grasping 
usurer. He felt attached to Oxford and hated Godolphin. And so 
he left the Whigs, openly, and for good and all That was Swutft’s 
change of sides; but only a party-man, drunk with the wine of 
faction, will describe it as “ apostasy,” or charge him with ingratitude 
because he did not follow the leaders who gave him nothing, to the 
detriment of the Church, at whose table he was fed, and which he 
served with a life-long devotion 

Certainly Swift gamed by the secession; yet here, too, it was the 
man’s genius that brought him fame and influence, not any kindness 
his new friends had to bestow. Harley understood, as even Addison 
did not, the growing power of journalism; and this solitary from the 
wilds of Meath was an admirable, an unparalleled journalist; trenchant, 
bold, inventive, copious, skilful, above all, in concealing the art: which 
he practised. Johnson, who failed asa pamphileteer, marvels that one 
so devoid of rhetoric, and seemingly the mere retailer of facts known 
o everybody, should have persuaded England to agree with him and‘ 
ave in a manner dictated the Peace of Utrecht. Could he have paid 
wift a higher compliment? Men of whom I will venture to affirm 
t they are critics more largely equipped than Johnson, compare, if 
È ‘The Examiner,” at any rate the “ Drapier’s Letters,” to Demos- 
enes, and every one acquainted with the “ Olynthiacs ” will know 
eir meaning. It is not the gorgeous eloquence of Burke, sweeping 
like tragedy “with sceptred pall,” that drives a people upon 
sion; rather 1s it the plain, blunt, speaking, the strong insistence 
“what you yourselves do know,” of which Swift possessed the 
cret. He had, too, the power—a highly dramatic one as he made 
eof it—which demands of the audience no mental strain or soaring 
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flights, but mere honesty. Now if there is one thing upon which 
Englishmen pride themselves (every nation has it favourite virtue, 
whether practised or only praised), ıt is uprightness of intention, and 
the absence of all except healthy prejudices. Swift—I am afraid 
‘Swift had learned how to play on this instrument and knew its stops, 
from the days of Sir William Temple. It is a curions reflection that 
so long as his demon, the piercing fancy which was the man, did not 
control him, none proved a more’ winning diplomatist. If he made 
enemies by nature, he made friends by art and counsel. His bluffness 
itself was deliberate; and in the memorable campaign which ended 
in routing the Whigs and bringing round the country to peace and 
Toryism, this Richelieu of the newspaper showed a courage equal to 
Marlborough’s ın the field, as well as an infinitude of resources— 
intellectual we must certainly call them, although sometimes less than 
honourable, which, had he lived in another time, would have raised 
him to supreme power. In Swifts bram there was more of the 
devising, nay, of the executive faculty, than in the brains of the 
whole Tory junto While they listened to him they triumphed ; when 
they disregarded his good sense and strayed into Jacobite plotting, 
they fell to pieces. The sudden but irretrievable defeat of the Tories, 
which left England Whig during a long generation, cannot be laid at 
his door, He suffered indeed with his party, and from the year 1714 
lived in political exile; but the wise man who consorts with others 
not wise may look for this recompense The years were past when a 
clergyman could hope to be Lord Chancellor, and Richelieu must be 
content in his banishment with the Deanery of St. Patrick’s. 

His demon I have called that genius, ironical and fierce in its 
negation of the finer human qualities, which had impelled him, at 
the dangerous age of thirty. to write the “ Tale of a Tub.” Philo- 
sophers now, as you are aware, incline to distinguish between the 
personality in us which acts on the surface, and that other, real but 
recondite, below the threshold, of which only passing gleams betray 
the existence Swift appears to me lke one that is continually being 
rent in twain by these hostile forces. The outward man 1s careful of 
his speech, reserved in his bearing, orthodox, moderate, clever at 
finesse, observant of duties ecclesiastical; he would like to die a 
bishop. Unhappily for him, the inward man rages, foams, and pour 
out Altna-blasts of fire upon the multitude whom he has just bedén 
charming; satire now puts decorum to flight; reason armed with 
scorpions lashes at every sort of convention ; a hurricane of language, 
such as the yahoos of his later story would have delighted in, strikes 
the temple and its worshippers with indiscrimmate violence ; and the 
world has gained a classic, but Swift has lost his bishopric. What a 
strange bishop he would have made! How did the congregation 
which knew so many of his poems by heart, and perhaps relished a 
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kind of jesting, to us unspeakably odious, listen to his sermons with 
a grave face? ‘Was he blind to the incongruity himself? He must 
have been so, or he never would have outdone Lucian, nay, thrown 
from him the fool’s cap and jingling bells of Rabelais as a needless 
dispuise, yet imagined that after opening such a window into the 
lugubrious deeps of his spirit, men would be willing to see him in 
the highest place among their teachers. 

He never did calculate, where sentiment was concerned, or the 
‘religious and moral instinct, what impression he made upon others. 
Politics apart, he was one of the lonelest men that ever lived—a 
Caliban turned philosopher, judging mankind from the Trinculos and 
other trash that he saw heaped up wherever human creatures came 
together. His lack of emotional sympathy gives the one solution I 
can find to that extraordmary puzzle—the relations in which he per- 
sisted with Stella and Vanessa. But grant so much, and let the 
universal railing on men and their superstitions which overflows his 
mighty satire be the proof, still he is not a “ribald priest,” or he is 
such with a difference. The wild demon that tears him has been held 
down from blaspheming the Church of England; early memories, 
inherited loyalties, can stop that furious mouth, which spits forth 
venom upon Papist and Nonconformist alike, and recoils from the 
very taste of “zeal” as though it were a deadly poison. The priest 
who profanes what he is bound to regard as sacred——-he, indeed, may 
justly be thought ribald, In our day, too, amore subtle apprehension 
of the manner in which religion has grown up—-a better acquaintance 
with primitive modes of conception touching these high subjects— 
forbids all except the very ignorant to employ ridicule as the test of 
truth, But durmg the passionate warfare of Catholic and Protestant, 
sarcasm was deemed as proper an instrument (and perhaps it belongs 
to the same description) as those fiery boots and carefully adjusted 
thumb-screws which no longer furnish aids to the conversion of the 
slow-minded. We are well rid of them. Yet candour insists that 
we shall not charge upon Swift, as ribaldry exercised to disparage his 
own. beliefs, a mode of picturesque persuasion not absolutely unknown 
to Luther. It is burlesque out of place, not treason; and the 
Dean, who never went up higher in his Church, paid dear enough 
or ib. 

In fact, it ruined his prospects. ‘Those strange beasts called 
cools” took a Christian revenge on their assailant by pointing out 
that he was better entitled to “ Rabelais’ easy chair” than to an epis- 
copal throne. He could not be rewarded in the Church. Thanks to 
the Duke of Ormond, Swift became an Irish dean; but Ireland for 
him meant exile, solitude, endless unfruitful lamentation over a dis- 
ppointed ambition. Perhaps, too, it lost Stella the place she longed 
or, and to which her loyal tenderness gave her so clear a right. Is 
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there, in literature, such a quaint, passionate, impromptu set of love- 
letters as the “ Journal ” which paints for us with minute and graphie 
strokes the political adventures of Swift in London? Stella was 
neither Whig nor Tory—her love was all her politics. But, as the 
way has ever been, the man spoke, and the woman listened. She 
would have done the same had Swift discoursed on “ Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses,” or on finding the longitude. Only once do we 
seem to catch her voice; when she asks, a little timidly, about the 
household in Bury Street—about Vanessa, who was learning her 
lessons from this, perhaps. too attentive, schoolmaster I doubt if he 
told either of them the other's story. But I do not doubt at all that 
his feeling towards Stella was the deepest that he ever knew, 16 did 
not change as the years went on; still less, I am sure, did it yield 
before the passion for Vanessa which has been so lightly ascribed to 
him. The evidence on both sides may now be read, and it will not 
justify the verdict of “ peryured lover.” Stella was a part of Swift’s 
very self, demdium anime ; he had watched her grow`from childhood 
to the noblest, bravest, wisest woman his eyes had ever seen And 
that “ httle language ”—a sort of baby-prattle which those who have 
brought up children cannot forego, when the children themselves 
hardly remember 1t—how can we read its tender nonsense without 
perceiving the strange softness of the man, whose eyes fill, and whose 
accent loses its accustomed harsh decision, as he turns to this earnest- 
playful reminiscence of the old days? He might have married 
Vanessa; but he never could have forgotten the one perfect passage 
in his life, so fresh and innocent, so unselfish, too, at the beginning, 
and, on the side of Stella, beautiful in 1ts complete devotion, a miracle 
—however we view its disputable elements—of self-sacrifice, crowned 
with death as with the stars of a northern midnight. 

I do not think Swift ever cared for Vanessa; and I much incline 
to believe that he was never married to Stella, Cadenus had his 
weak -points; he did not disdain to be adored; and Vanessa, poor 
thing, was vain and flighty. The wildness which she betrays in her 
letters can scarcely be matched, except in that amazing French- 
medizval Latin correspondence of: the Abbess Heloisa, not to be 
rendered by any translation I have seen. But, to use the Gallic 
phrase, she was at the expense of ıt herself. One is reminded of. 
the line, “ Apollo flies and Daphne holds the chase,” were it not that 
Apollo lmgered a trifle too long to write verses which he had better 
have left unwritten. The chase went on for how many years? And 
how did it end? In despair on the part of Vanessa, in heartbreak 
and unwomanly degradation. Yes, itis a sad story; but one must 
not charge Swift with having acted as a deceiver, unless he was 
married long ago to another woman; then, indeed, it will be hard, 
though not absolutely impossible, to defend him. None can tell what 
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passed between the Dean and Vanessa during their last interview. 
Scott has given, but upon the merest hearsay, an account of it which, 
I suppose, we could all repeat, if called upon, by heart. Yes; but 
would either of these proud persons have torn down the screen that 
hid their misery, in such a case? Not Swift, we may be sure, And 
if Vanessa was thunderstruck with the news of a marriage fatal to 
her, why did she not publish that, as well as the poem. she held in 
her possession ? The scene is a fine piece of tragedy, and will always 
be told. But, like many another legend, it fades under close scrutiny 
into clondland. 

Almost as uncertain is the marriage with Stella It was said to 
have been performed by the Bishop of Clogher, sometime in the year 
1716, but without witnesses, in the deanery garden. Direct evidence 
for it there ıs none—neither document nor speech that can be traced 
back to Swift, or tọ Stella, or tothe Bishop. Lord Orrery’s assertion, 
Delany's acquiescence in Orrery’s account, and rumours springing up, 
as they were pretty sure to do, from the known relations of the Dean 
and Hester Johnson do not amount to proof; and what else is there ? 
The younger Sheridan gives if as from his father; but he ıs admittedly 
inaccurate, and we can scarcely pin our faith to his loose and untested 
memories. If Bishop Berkeley—the sound of whose mere name will 
always be pleasing in Irish ears—if that lucid and truth-loving man 
affirmed the marriage, there would bean end of disputation. But we 
have not his word; at first hand we have not even Mrs. Berkeley’s 
word; all we know is from Monk Berkeley, who tells us that she told 
him that the Bishop told her that his friend the Bishop of Clogher 
had performed the ceremony. Now what would—I do not say a 
British jury, but—a man of the world decide upon evidence of this 
character ? Would heactuponit? Is there solidity enough in these 
alleged proofs to warrant us in accepting as undoubted an event which 
seems not to have made even a momentary ripple on the current of 
Swift’s life, or of Stellas? I will not venture to say that the negative 
is made out; but I, would recommend to those who look upon Swift 
as a friend they admire and pity, and, despite his faults and his 
oddities, cannot help loving, the serviceable Scottish verdict, “ Not 
proven.” To Stella, ıt all signifies as little now as it did then—— 
wife, or not wife, she gave herself for Swift in a manner so unflinch- 
ingly heroic, with such simple, sweet devotion as no woman, let her be 
of rarest human quality, will ever outshine. The pathos of it! yes, 
but the quet splendour, also—the evening that goes down, silent, 
tranquil, with hardly the echo of a sigh, so still and calm if is, on a 
long day of exquisite sorrow. She had met, and recognised, and 
worshipped the greatest spint that moved among men in her time ; 
and he had loved, as such spirts do, with infinite fascination and 
melting speech, irresistible, utterly ike him, and lke no other man. 
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But this was the end of ita “violent friendship,” everlasting 
estrangement,» Happily, Stella died before him. She was spared the 
anguish of those last seven years. Is ıb not altogether a story without 
a second ? I know none to compare with ıt ; and for sheer piteousness 
it goes beyond whatsoever the stage has seen acted or fiction has 
devised. Let us name it ‘‘ the Pessimist’s love-story,” and leave ıt so, 
complete in austere beauty, with childlike touches, full of pain, sweet- 
ness, gentle heroism, and the tears that consecrate our human 
tragedies. 

For now we must change our key to themes more stirring, and, in 
their way, not less human, though they concern that abstraction, a 
people, rather than the single figures which move us most. No one 
will dispute Swift’s genius; no Irishman will dispute his patriotism. 

I am far from suggesting that it was not mingled of many ingredients ; 
but I do say that, as patriotism, it was pure and unalloyed. Of 
course, the man himself paints it all in black, but he chose to be his 
, own devil’s advocate, and to scoff at the “ petty subaltern. spirit” who, 
after dictating England's policy, was condemned “to live in a country 
of slaves.” Who were these slaves? I pray you mark. They were 
not only the Jacobites, or the old and vanquished natives, sold into 
serfdom on account of their religious beliefs. Swift never gave these 
a moment's consideration. The slaves were that English colony which 
held the others down, but were themselves made an utter spoil, as he 
deemed, by the laws of England, their step-mother across the sea. He 
despised, he pitied, he fought for them. And he was the first man of 
high intellect and clear views that raised the batitle-cry of “ Ireland a 
Nation.” Some sixty years later Grattan could exclaim that the 
Nation was an accomplished fact. Did he speak without warrant? 
There was something, indeed, yet to do, which Grattan would fain | 
have wrought—the many strands were to be combined in one ; ancient 
Celts and Normans, Cromwellians and Wiliamites, Catholics and 
Protestants were to recognise that they held in common a priceless 
inheritance, not the soil and the resources only of the island set among 
Atlantic breakers, but the spirit which made them—nay, which makes 
them still—Irish, and not mere transplanted English ruling over aliens 
Such was the vision afar off which Swift, I do not say so much a 
Imagined, but some germ of light was within him, as he argued f 
an independence that nothing else but this peculiar and unconquerab 
force, this essence or ideal, could in truth justify When, in that ever 
famous Fourth Letter, he boldly declared that “all government with 
out consent of the governed is slavery ” ; when he took the still bolde 
step of claiming for Ireland an imperial crown, her own king, lords, 
and commons, her right to deal with the wealth and produce of th 
country as she judged for her own advantage, all these things implie 
a real, however obscure, presentiment of the part which Irish characte 
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and Irish faculty had yet to play in the world. “M. B. Drapier’s 
Letters” were not concerned merely with Wood’s halfpence, as . 
Thackeray fancies—and then holds Swift up to ridicule for defending 
a proposition “as monstrous and fabulous as the Liliputian island.” 
Why did not Thackeray read what was before his eyes? And did he 
not know that the most effective controversialists have followed this 
method, beginning with some popular, even though petty-seeming 
grievance, in order to raise questions of the first importance? Cobbett 
understood this secret; so did Paul Louis Courier; and so, in quite 
another province, did Lessing. Wood's halfpence gave the open door 
through which the whole case of Ireland against England might be 
brought into court. The unhappy nation was bleeding to death from 
wounds inflicted, not by the sword, but by the mean and murderons 
pen of legislators at Westminster, To the war of confiscation had 
succeeded the war of tariffs. Trade, manufactures, the very agricul- 
ture of Ireland were to be deliberately ruined, that English commerce 
might thrive. On this subject all writers are at one—there is no room 
for dissension regarding the laws passed——though some who have not 
brought to it their best consideration may plead the false economic 
principles which were prevalent during the early eighteenth century. 
But to such apologists I would address one word. In my opinion, it 
goes to the root of the matter. 

Swift, like the observant critic which he was of human inventions, 
and hating with a perfect hatred that “heart of man,” deceitful and 
desperately wicked, of which he had had no small experience, saw 
that the only justification of government is when it aims at the good 
of the governed—and he saw, quite as clearly, that in its dealings 
with Ireland the Enghsh Parliament and the English Court did no 
such thing. The good estate, whether of Celts or Saxons, within 
the four seas, never entered into the preamble of any law, and was 
utterly foreign to the thoughts of those who made or enforced the 
law. If testimony be required for this assertion, the correspondence 
of Primate Boulter will supply it in abundance. I do not mean that 
charity was always withheld from the miserable. I mean precisely 
what I say, that Ireland—the colony as well as the conquered—was 
looked upon as a tribute-yielding province, which must never be 
llowed to grow prosperous. The war of economics, much more than 
the Penal Laws, accomplished Ireland’s downfall. And it was to avert 
his unspeakable calamity that Swift wrote the fiery tracts and letters 
Demosthenic power which his country will never forget while there 
fs a living soul to read them. He struck full at the enemy; but it 
was not Hngland’s greatness, it was England's unrighteousness. She 
held the destinies of a people in her hand; by that simple fact she 
as bound to give them just laws, and so far as in her lay, to secure 
the well-being, the happmess, the civilisation of the millions that could 
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not resist, of the hundreds of thousands that were flesh of her flesh, 
and bone of her bone. She did, in every detail and on the largest 
plan, whatsoever was possible to make that nation poor, ignorant, 

miserable, and uncivilised. By the dispensation of Nature and 
Providence, she was its guardian; by deliberate policy, she ‘became 
to ıt as a flame devouring its life and substance. Such is the 
indictment which Swift had in his mind when he published the 
“ Drapers Letters.” He did not overcome the evil; it was too 
strong for him, but he showed, with incomparable clearness, where it 
lay. And the men of ’82, as they stood, with arms in their hands, 
demanding freedom in legislation and in commerce, did but carry to 
a brilliant conclusion the premisses with which he had furnished 
them. 

He could not, I know, himself lead them on to freedom, any more 
than he could foresee the birth of a democratic movement in America, 
which was to make the round of the world. Swift, in all things 
sceptical, had no gift of prophecy. Neither would Englishmen have 
changed their course for all his scathing satire. Truly, as Grattan 
tells us, the spirit of Swift overcame at last; but it was by the sword 
of Washington. Free America meant an enfranchised Ireland. For 
myself, I cannot divide these names. Standing before that last resting- 
place of Swift in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, or lingering in the clear 
afternoon beneath the shade of the noble trees that beantify the slopes 
of Mount Vernon, who 1s there, with an Irish heart, but must feel that 
the names he has come to venerate are those of the true founders 
of his nation? With American Independence the new age begins. 
Henceforth tha maxim which Swift has laid down, however often 
violated in practice, appears on the first page of every constitution, 
and will fix itself deep in the hearts of those who need its sacred pro- 
tection most’ “ All government without the consent of the governed | 
1s slavery.” I know what questions may be raised, but knowing them 
I affirm that this principle alone is worthy of men ruling over their 
fellows, and not over the beasts of the field. It is the recognition of 
reason as supreme above force ; it 1s the great primal axiom, familiar 
to Christian legists, and when duly applied, as circumstances wil 
permit, is the one sure condition, not only of freedom, but of peac 
and progress, Deny it, and you will condemn a whole population 
ignorance, sloth, and despair; because, forsooth, you cannot persua 
them to be of your way of thinking in religion. Forget it, and y 
will exploit and lay waste the colony which you have planted, on t 
ground, as false as it is ignoble, that if Ireland prospers Engla 
must take a deadly wound. Had the “ consent of the governed ” bee 
obtained by righteous measures, conformable to the genius, charact 
and true interasts of the people, we should now be spared the readı 
of a story which is one long condemnation of the attempt to gove 
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by bute force, and to degrade, corrupt, and exterminate ‘ by due 
course of law” 

Here, then, we may bid farewell to Swift, before that epitaph which, 
if 1t seems to cry out of the wall as with a voice of living anguish, 
tells us still to do onr part, “ imitare, sı poteris, strenuum pro miril liber- 
tatis vindecem.” I will not dwell on the sad closmg scenes—the 
popularity, the loneliness, the long disease called lıfe, which, beset 
with the terrors of a threatened insanity, at length saw them turn to- 
the cell and its awful accompaniments Never was there such a dire 
prevision so dismally fulfilled. But the spirit withim was unbroken. 
Let us be Christian enough to pass by the outward show, to take into 
account only what was done with choice and clear thought, to view 
the man, rather than his ineffectual shadow. To me ıt seems that 
he knew, as none other in the eighteenth century—-as, perhaps, only 
‘Timon did, and Hamlet, 1f we search through our hterature—the 
emptiness which marks all human creations, devices, achievements, 
when that eternal element, that power beyond our naming, is divorced 
from them Swift was the supreme cynic, which is half-way to being 
a Christian But he came only a few steps farther along the road. 
His love for Stella might have saved him; it was the pure, unselfish 
thing which, so long as he obeyed it, made him human. Next to 
such tender feeling, his eager, almost angry, benevolence strikes me 
as a token that within the hard rock lay hidden, as ıt were, a spring 
of kindliness. And his wrath, when he saw oppression weighing down 
a whole people—his efforts to rouse them, his dauntless courage, his 
championship of those who could not reward or even defend him— 
if these things have won him a name which the Irish race never 
will forget, is it not his due? Swift belongs to that Ireland which 
cannot perish; he 1s an immortal, hke Goldsmith, Steele, Berkeley, 
Sheridan, Grattan, Burke, and those other wlustrious men who, 
however varied their gifts, and though differing in principles or policy, 
have shed a light upon the world’s literature. Take lim for all in 
all, he is the greatest of them, with a fancy and imagination, an 
ronical scepticism, a humour, wit, and rhetoric entirely his own, more 
orcible even than Montaigne, deeper than Rabelais, quenching in 
is volcanic fires the tempered light of Lucian—not, like all of these, 
ying with his own satire, but himself scorched and blasted with 
e flame in which he, consumes imposture. Mankind admures, 
nders at, perchance cannot like him; Ireland has taken him to 
heart And she has done well, for, be the future dark or bright, 
was the first to give her good counsel, and to recognise that she also 
ay claim her place among the nations; but that if she 1s to prosper 
she ought, she must rely upon herself, and cultivate the resources 
ich she finds in her own spirit. 
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ART AND LIFE. 


I. 


NE afternoon, in Rome, on the way back from the Aventine, the 

road-mender climbed on to the tram as it trotted slowly along, 

and fastened on to its front, alongside of the place of the driver, a 
big bough of budding bay. 

Might one not search long for a better symbol of what we may 
all do by our life? Bleakness, wind, squalid streets, a car full of 
heterogeneous people, some very dull, most very common; a laborious 
jogtrot all the way. But to redeem it all with the pleasantness of 
beauty and the charm of significance, this laurel branch. 
















Our language does not possess any single word wherewith to sum 
up the various categories of things (made by Nature or made by man 
intended solely for the purpose or subserving by mere coincidence 
which minister to our organic and many-sided esthetic instincts, th 
things which affect us in that absolutely special, unmistakable, an 
hitherto mysterious manner expressed in the fact of our finding the 
beautiful. It is of the part which such things—whether actual 
present or merely shadowed in our mimd—can play ın our life, of 
influence of the instinct for beauty on the other instincts makin 
our nature, that I wish to speak in these pages. And for 
reason I have been glad to accept from the hands of chance, 
of that road-mender of the tramway, the bay laurel as a symbo 
what we have no word to express—the aggregate of all art, 
poetry, and particularly of all poetic and artistic vision and emotio 

For the bay laurel—laurus nobis of botanists—happens 
merely to be the evergreen, unfading plant into which Apollo m 
morphosed, while pursuing, the maiden whom he loved, even a 
poet, the artist, turns into immortal shapes his own quite personal 
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transitory moods; it is a plant of noblest utility, averting, as the 
ancients thought, lightning from the dwellings it surrounded, even as 
disinterested love for beauty averts from our minds the dangers which 
fall on the vain and the covetous ; and curing many aches and fevers, 
even as the contemplation of beauty refreshes and invigorates our 
spirit. Indeed, we seem to be reading a description no longer of the 
virtues of the bay laurel, but of the virtues of all beautiful sights and 
sounds, of all beautiful thoughts and emotions, in reading the follow- 
ing quaint and charming words of an old herbal . 


“ The bay leaves are of as necessary use aS any other in garden or 
orchard, for they serve both for pleasure and profit, both for ornament and 
use, both for honest civil uses and for physics yea, both for the sick and 
for the sound, both for the hving and for the dead The bay serveth to 
adorn the house of God as well as of man, to procure warmth, comfort, and 
strength to the limbs of men and women, . to season vessels wherein 
are preserved our meats as well as our drinks, to crown or enarcle as a 
garland the heads of the living, and to stack and deck forth the boches of 
the dead, so that, from the cradle to the grave we have still use of ıt, we 
have still need of 1b,” 


The symbol is too perfect to require any commentary. Let me 
therefore pass on without additional delay to explain, in as few words 
as possible, why the Beautiful should possess such power for good, and 
to point out before entering into a detailed account of any of them 
in especial what the three principal moral functions of aesthetic emo- 
tion and contemplation may be said to be. And, first, for the why. 
Beauty, save by a metaphorical application of the word, 1s not in the 
least the same thing as goodness, any more than beauty (despite 
Keats's famous assertion) is the same thing as truth. These three 
objects of the soul’s eternal pursuit have different objects, different 
laws, and fundamentally different origins. But the energies which 
express themselves in their pursuit— energies vital, primordial, 
and necessary even to man’s physical survival—have all been evolved. 
under the same stress of adaptation of the human creature to its 
urroundings; and have therefore, in their beginnings and in their 
aseless growth, been perpetually working in concert, meeting, 
ossing, and strengthening one another, until they have become 
issolubly woven together by a number of great and organic coin- 
ences. 

It is these coincidences which all higher philosophy, from Plato 
wnowards, has for ever strained to expound, these coincidences, 
hich all religion and all poetry have taken for granted , and to three 
which I desire to call attention, persuaded as I am that the 
entific progress of our day will make short work of all the spurious 
theticism and all the shortsighted utilitarianism which have cast 
ubts upon tue intimate and vital connection between beauty and 
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every other noble object of our living The three coimeidences I 
have chosen are that between development of the esthetic faculties 
and the development of the altruistic instincts, that between deve- 
lopment of a sense of wsthetic harmony and a sense of the higher 
harmonies of universal life, and, before everthing else, the coinci- 
dence between the preference for asthetic pleasures and the nobler 
growth of the individual, 

The particular emotion produced in us by such things as are 
beautiful, works of art or of nature, recollections and thoughts as well as 
sights and sounds, the emotion of wsthetic pleasure has been recog- 
nised ever since the beginning of time as of a mysteriously ennobling 
quality, Al philosopheis, beginning with Plato, have told us that; 
and the religious instinct of all mankind has practically proclaimed 
it, by employing for the worship of the highest powers, nay, by 
employing for the mere designation of the godhead, beautiful sights 
and sounds, and words by which beautiful sights and sounds are sug- 
gested Nay, <here has always lurked ın men’s minds, and expressed 
itself in the metaphors of men’s speech—an intuition that the Beau- 
tiful is in some manner one of the primordial and, so to speak, cosmic 
powers of the world. The theories of various schools of mental science, 
and the practice of various schools of art, the practice particularly of 
the persons styled by themselves wsthetes and by others decadents, 
have indeed attempted to reduce man’s relations with the great world- 
power Beauty to mere intellectual dilettantism or sensual superfineness 
But the general intuition has not been shaken—the general intuition 
which felt in Beauty a superhuman, and, in that sense, a truly 
divine power. And now ıb must become evident that the methods 
of modern psychology, of the great ney science of body and soul, are 
beginning to explain the reasonableness of this intuition, or, at al 
events, to show very plainly in what direction we must look for th 
explanation thereof. This much can now be asserted, and can b 
indicated even to those least versed in recent psychological study, t 
wit, that the power of Beauty, the essential power therefore of art, 
due to the relations of certain visible and audible forms with t 
chief nervous and vital functions of all sensitive creatures, relati 
established throughout the whole process of human and, perhaps, 
of animal evolution ; relations seated in the depths of our activ: 
but radiating upwards even like our vague, organic sense of co 
and discomfort ; and permeating, even like our obscure relations y 
atmospheric conditions, mto our highest and clearest conscious 
colouring and altermg the whole groundwork of our thoughts ; 
feelings Such is the primordial and, in a sense, cosmic powe 
the Beautiful; a power whose very growth, whose constantly 
complex nature proclaims its necessary and beneficial action m hu 
evolution. It is the power of making human beings live, for 
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moment, in a more organically vigorous and harmonious fashion, as 
mountain air or sea~-wind makes them live, but with-the difference 
that if is not merely the bodily, but very essentially the spiritual hfe, 
the hfe of thought and emotion, which is thus raised to unusual 
harmony and vigour. I may illustrate the matter by a very 
individual ınstance, which will bring to the memory of each of my 
readers the vivifymg power of some beautiful sight or sound or 


beautiful description. I was seated workmg by my window, depressed ` 


by the London outlook of narrow grey sky, endless grey roofs, and 
rusty elm-tops, when I became conscious of a certain mmcrease of 
vitahty, almost as if I had drunk a glass of wine, because a band some- 
where or other had begun to play. Suddenly, after various indifferent 
pieces, it began a certain piece, by Handel or in Handel’s style, of 
which I have never known the name, but which I have always called 
for myself the Te Deum tune. And then it seemed as if my soul, 
and according to the sensations, m a certain degree my body even, 
were caught up on those notes, and were striking out as 1f swimming 
' In a great breezy sea, or as if it had put forth wings and risen into 
a great free space of am. And, noticmg my feelings, I seemed to be 
conscious that those notes were bemg played on me, my fibres 
becoming the strings, so that as the notes moved and soared and 
swelled and radiated hke stars and suns, I also bemg identified 
with sound, having become apparently the sound itself, must ‘needs 
move and soar with them 
Wecan all recollect a dozen instances in which architecture, music, 
pamting, or some sudden sight of sea or mountain, has thus affected 
us; and all poetry, particularly all great lyric poetry—Goethe’s, 
Schiller’s, Wordsworth’s, and, above all, Brownmg’s—is full of the 
record of such experience. 
I have said that the difference between this esthetic heightening of 
our vitality (and this that I have been describing is, I pray you to 
bserve, the esthetic phenomenon par excellence), and aich heightening 
f vitality as we experience fiom going into fresh air and sunshine 
taking fortifying food—the difference between the esthetic and the 
ere physiological pleasurable excitement consists herein, that in the 
e of an impression, not of bodily comfort but of beauty, 16 is not 
ely our physical life but our spimtual life which is suddenly 
dered more vigorous. We do not merely breathe better and digest 
ter, though thatis no small gain, but we seem to know better under 
vitalising touch of the Beautiful, our consciousness seems filled 
th the affirmation of what life is, what is worth being, what among 
n many thoughts and acts and feelings are real and organic and 
ortant, what among the many possible moods is the real, eternal 
self. 


Such are the great forces of Nature gathered up in what we call 
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the wsthetve phenomenon, and it is these forces of Nature which, stolen 
from heaven by the man ‘of genius or the nation of genius, and 
welded together in music or architecture, In visual art er written, 
give to the great work of art its power to quicken the life of our 
soul 

I hope I have been able to indicate how, by 1ts essential nature, 
by the primordial power ıb embodies, all Beauty, and particularly 
Beauty in ait, tends to fortify and refine the spiritual life of the 
individual. 

But this is only half of the question, for, in order to get the full 
benefit of beautiful things and beautiful thoughts, in order to obtain 
in the highest potency those potent esthetic emotions, the individual 
must undergo a course of self-training, of self-initiation, which in its 
turn elicits and improves some of the highest qualities of his soul. 
Nay, ın all true esthetic training there must needs be—-as every great 
writer on art has felt, from Plato to Ruskin, but none has expressed 
as clearly as Mr. Pater—into all ssthetic training there must needs 
enter an ethical, almost an ascetic element 

The greatest art bestows pleasure just in proportion as people are 
capable of buying that pleasure at the price of attention, intelligence, 
and reverent sympathy For great art is such as 1s richly endowed, 
full of variety, subtlety, and suggestiveness; full of delightfulness 
enough for a lifetime, the lifetime of generations and generations of 
men; great art is to its true lovers like Cleopatra to eee a ‘age 
cannot wither it, nor custom stale its infinite variety.” Nay, when 
it is the greatest art of all, the art produced by the marvellous artist, 
the most gifted race, and the longest centuries, we find ourselves in 
presence of something which, like Nature itself, contaims more beauty, _ 
incorporates more thought, and works more miracles than most of us 
have faculties to fully appreciate. So that, ın some of Titian’s 
pictures and Michael Angelo’s frescoes, the Olympia Hermes, certain 
cantos of Dante and plays of Shakespeare, fugues of Bach and scenes 
of Mozart, we can each of us, looking our closest, feeling our utter- 
most, see and fee] perhaps but a trifling portion of what there is t 
be seen and felt, leaving other sides, other perfections, to be appr 
ciated by our neighbours; till 1t comes to pass that we’ find differe 
persons very differently delighted by the same masterpiece, a 
accounting most discrepantly for their delight in 16. 

Now such pleasure as this requires not merely a vast amount 
activity on our part, since all pleasure, even the lowest, is 
expression of an activity; it requires a vast amount of attention, 
intelligence, of what, ın races or in individuals, means specj 
training. 

There is a sad confusion in men’s minds on the very essen 
subject of pleasure. We tend, most of us, to oppose the idea 
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pleasure to the idea of work, effort, strenuousness, patience; and, 
therefore, recognise as pleasures only those which cost none of these 
things, or as little as possible, pleasures which, instead of being pro- 
duced through our will and act, impose themselves upon us from 
outside, In all art—for art stands halfway between the sensual 
and emotional experiences and the experiences of the mere reasonmeg 
antellect—-in all art there is necessarily an element which thus umposes 
itself upon us from without, an element which takes and catches us: 
colour, strangeness of outline, sentimental or terrible quality, rhythm, 
modulation or clang which tickles the ear But the art which thus 
takes and catches our attention the most easily, asking nothing ın 
return, or next to nothing, is also the poorest art—the oleograph, the 
pretty woman m the fashion-plate, the caricature, the representation 
of some domestic or harrowing scene, children being put to bed, babes 
an the wood, railway accidents, &c , or again, dance or march music, 
and aphorisms in verse. It catches your attention, instead of your 
attention catching it; but ıt speedily ceases to interest, gives you 
nothing more, cloys, or comes to a dead stop. It resembles thus far 
mere sensual pleasures—-a savoury dish, a glass of good wine, an 
excellent cigar, a warm bed, which impose themselves on the nerves 
without expenditure of attention; with the result, of course, that 
little or nothing remains, a sensual impression dying, so to speak, 
childless, a barren, disconnected thing, without place in the memory, 
unmarried as it is to the memory’s chents, thought and human 
feeling. 

Ifso many people prefer poor art to great, ‘tis because they refuse 
to give, through inability or unwillingness, as much of their soul as 
reat art requires for its enjoyment, And it is noticeable that busy 
en, coming to art for pleasure when they are too weary for attention 
r thought, so often prefer the sensation-novel, the music-hall song, 
d such painting as is but a costlier kind of oleograph ; treating all 
her art as humbug, and art in general as a trifle wherewith to wile 
ay a lazy moment,'a trifle abont which every man can know what 
lakes best. ` 
hus it is that great art makes, by coincidence, the same demands 
oble thinking and acting. For, even as all noble sports develop 
le, develop eye, skill, quickness and pluck ın bodily movement, 
ties which are valuable also in the practical business of life; so 
he appreciation of noble kinds of art implies the acquisition of 
s of accuracy, of patience, of respectfulness and suspension of 
ment, of preference of future good over present, of harmony and 
rness, of sympathy (when we come to literary art), judgment and 
ly fairness, which are all of them useful to our neighbours and 
alves in the many contingencies and obscurities of real life. Now 
is not so with the pleasures of the senses; the pleasures of the 
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senses do not increase by sharing, and sometimes cannot be shared at 
all, they’ are, moreover, evanescent, leaving us no richer; above 
all, they cultivate ın ourselves qualities useful only for that particular 
enjoyment. Thus, a highly discriminating palate may have saved the 
life of animals and savages, but what can its subtleness do nowadays 
beyond making us into gormandisers and 'winebibbers, or, at best, into 
cooks and tasters for the service of gormandising and winebibbing 
persons ” ` 

Dehght ın beautiful things and ın beautiful thoughts requues, 
therefore, a considerable exercise of the will and the attention, such 
as is not demanded by our lower enjoyments. Indeed, it 1s probably 
this absence of moral and mtellectual effort which recommends such 
lower kinds of pleasure to a large number of persons. J have said 
lower kinds of pleasure, because there are other enjoyments besides 
those of the senses which entail no moral improvement in our- 
selves: the enjoyments connected with vanity. Even if any of 
us could be sure of being impeccable on these points, we should 
not be too hard on the persons and the classes of persons who are 
conscious of no other kind of enjoyment. They are not necessarily 
base, not necessarily sensual or vain, because they care only for bodily 
indulgence, for notice and gain. They are very likely not base, but 
only apathetic, slothful, or very tired. The noble sport, the intel- 
lectual problem, the great work of art, the divinely beautiful effect 
in Nature, require that one should gwe oneself, the French-cooked 
dinner as much as the pot of beer; the game of chance, whether with 
clean cards at a club or with greasy ones in a taproom; the outdoing 
of one’s neighbours, whether by the out-at-elbows heroes of Zola or 
the polished heroes of Balzac, require no such coming forward of the 
soul. they take us, without any need for our giving ourselves Hence, 
as I have just said, the preference for them does not imply ongina 
baseness, but only lack of higher energy. We can judge of the con 
dition of those who can taste no other pleasures by remembermg wh 
the best of us are when we are tired or ill: vaguely craving f 
interests, sensations, emotions, variety, but quite unable to procu 
them through our own effort, and longing for them to come to 
from without Now, in our still. very badly organised word 
enormous number of people are condemned by the tyranny of p. 
or the tyranny of fashion, to be, when the day’s work or the d 
business 1s done, in just such a condition of fatigue and languo 
craving, therefore, for the baser kinds of pleasure. We all recog 
that this is the case with what we call poor people, and that thi 
why poor people are apt to prefer the public-house to the pict 
gallery or the concert-room It would be greatly to the purpose 
we to acknowledge that ıb 1s largely the case with the rich, and 
for that reason the rich are apt to take more pleasure in ostentati 
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display of their properties than ın contemplation of such beauty as is 
accessible to all men. Indeed, it is one of the ironies of the barbarous 
condition we are pleased to call exvilisateon, that so many rich men— 
thousands daily-——are systematically toiling and mohng till they are 
- unable to enjoy any pleasure which requires vigour of mind and 
attention, rendering themselves impotent, from sheer fatigue, to enjoy 
the delights which life gives generously to all those who fervently 
seek them. And what for? Largely for the sake of those pleasures 
which can be had only for money, but which can be enjoyed without 
using one’s soul, 


Thus ıt is that real sesthetic keenness—-and æsthetıc keenness, as I 
‘shall show hereafter, means app: eciating beauty, not collecting beautiful 
properties—means a development of the qualities of patience, attention, 
reverence, and of that vigour of soul which is not called forth, but 
rather impaired, by the coarser enjoyments of the senses and of vanity. 
So fai, therefore, we have seen that the capacity for esthetic pleasure 
presupposes a certan pobility in the individual I think I can show 
that the preference for esthetic pleasure implies also a happier relation 
between the Individual and his fellows. 

But the cultivation of our esthetic pleasures does not merely necessi- 
tate our improvement in certain very essential moral qualities. lt tends, 
as much, in a way, as the cultivation of the mtellect and the sympathies, 
to make us live chiefly in the spirt; 10 which alone, as philosophers 
and mystics have rightly understood, there is safety from the worst 
miseries and room for the most complete happiness. Only, we shall 
learn from the study of our esthetic pleasures that while the stoics 
and mystics have been right in affirming that the spirit only can give 
the highest good, they have been fatally wrong m the reason for their 
preference. And we may learn from our esthetic experiences that 
the spimt is useful, not ın detaching us from the enjoyable things of 
life, but, on the contrary, in giving us their consummate possession. 
The spirit—one of whose most precious capacities 1s that ıt enables 
us to print off all outside things on to ourselves, to store moods and 

- — motions, to recombine and reinforce past impressions into present 
.es—the spirit puts pleasure more into our own keeping, making 1t 
more independent of time and place, of circumstances, ahd, what 1s 
equally important, dependent of other people’s strivings after 
pleasure, by which our own, while they clash and sampon are so 
often fatally ımpeded 
For our intimate commerce with beautiful things and beautiful 
thoughts does not exist only, or even chiefly, at the moment of seeing, 
or hearing, or reading , nay, if the beautiful touched us only at such 
separate and special moments, the beautiful would play but an insig- 
nificant part in our existence. 
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As a fact, those moments represent very often only the`act of 
storage, or not much more. Our real-æstketic hfe is in ourselves, 
often isolated from the beautiful words, objects, or sounds; sometimes 
almost unconscious : permeating the whole of the rest of life in certain 
highly «esthetic individuals, and, however mixed with other activities, 
as constant as the life of the intellect and sympathies; nay, as con- 
stant as the life of assimilation and motion. We can live off a 
‘beautiful object, we can live by its means, even when its visible or 
audible image is partially, nay, sometimes wholly, obliterated ; for the 
emotional condition can survive the image and be awakened at the 
mere name, awakened sufficiently to heighten the emotion caused by 
other images of beauty. We can sometimes feel, so to speak, the 
spiritual companionship and comfort of a work of art, or of a scene in 
Nature, nay, almost its particular caress to our whole bemg, when the 
work of arb or the scene has grown faint in our memory, but the 
emotion 1t awakened has kept warm 

Now this possibility of storing for later use, of increasing by com- 
bination, the impressions of beautiful things, makes art——and by art 
I mean all esthetic activity, whether m the professed artist who 
creates or the unconscious artist who assimilates—the type of such 
pleasures as ‘are within our own keeping, and makes the cesthetic hie 
typical also of that life of the spirit m which alone we can realise any 
kind of human freedom We shall all of us meet with examples 
thereof ıf we seek through our consciousness That such things 
existed was made clear to me during a weary period of illness, for 
which I shall always be grateful, since it taught me, ım those months 
of incapacity for enjoyment, that there is a safe kind of pleasure, a 
pleasure we can defer. I spent part of that time at Tangier, sur- 
rounded by all things which could delight me, but in none of which 
I took any veal dehght I did not enjoy Tangier at the time, but I 
have enjoyed Tanger ever since, on the principle of the bee eating its 
honey months after making it. The reality of Tangier, I mean the 
reality of my presence there, and the state of my nerves, were not in 
the relation of enjcyment; but the image of Tangier, the remembrance 
of what I saw and did there, has often since been with my ego in the 
relation of the greatest enjoyment 

After all, is ıb not often the case with pictures, statues, journeys, 
and the reading of books? The wearimess entailed, the mere con- 
tmuity of looking or attending, quite apart from tiresome accompanying 
circumstances, make the apparently real act, what we expect to be the ‘ 
act of enjoyment, quite illusory; hke Coleridge, we see, not feel, how 
beautiful things are. Later on, all odious accompanying circum- 
stances are utterly forgotten, elimimated, and the weariness is gone: 
we enjoy not merely unhampered by accidents, but ın the very way 
our heart desires. For we can choose—our mood unconsciously does 
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it for us—the right moment and right accessories for consuming some 
of our stored delights; moreover, we can add what condiments and 
make what mixtures suit us best at that moment We draw not 
merely upon one past reality, making its essentials present, but upon 
dozens. To revert to Tangier (whose experience first brought these 
possibilities clearly before me), I find I enjoy ıb in connection with 
Venice, the mixture having a special roundness of tone or flavour 
Similarly, I once heard Bach’s Magnificat, with St. Mark’s of Venice 
as a background in my imagination; certain moonlight songs of 
Schumann have blended wonderfully with remembrances of old Italian 
villas. King Solomon, in all his ships, could not have carried the things 
which I can draw, in less than a second, from one tiny convolution of 
my brain, from one corner of my mind, no Faust that ever lived 
had spells which could evoke such kingdoms and worlds as any one of 
us can conjure up with certam words. Greece, the Middle Ages, 
Orpheus, Robin Hood, Mary Stuart, Ancient Rome, the Far Hast 
And here, as fit illustration of these beneficent powers, which can free 
us from a life where we are stifled and raise us into a hfe where we can 
breathe and grow, let me record my gratitude to a certain young goat, 
which, on one occasion, turned what might have been a detestable 
hour into a pleasant one The goat, or rather kid, a charming 
gazelle-like creature, with budding horns and broad, hard forehead, 
was one of my fourteen fellow-passengers in a third-class carriage on 
a certain bank holiday Saturday. Riding and standing in such 
crowded misery had cast a general gloom over all the holiday- 
makers ; they seemed to have forgotten the coming outing in sullen 
hatred of all their neighbours, and I confess that I too began to 
wonder whether bank holiday was an altogether delightful institution. 
But the goat had no such doubts Leaning against the boy who was 
taking ıt holiday-making, it tried very gently to climb and butt, and 
to play with its sulky fellow-travellers, And as 16 did so ıt seemed to 
radiate a sorb of poetry on everything: vague impressions of rocks, 
woods, hedges, the Alps, Italy, and Greece; mythology, of course, 
and that amusement of “jouer avec des chèvres apprivoisées,” which 
that great charmer M Renan has attributed to his charming Greek 
people. And, as I realised the joy of the goat on finding itself among 

ə beech woods and short grass of the Hertfordshire hills, I began 
aiso to see my other fellow-travellers no longer as surly people 
esenting each other’s presence, but as happy human beings admitted 
nce more to the pleasant things of hfe the goat had quite put me 
ın concert with bank holiday When it got out of the train at Berk- 
hampstead, the emptier carriage seemed suddenly more crowded. and 
my fellow-traveilers more discontented ; but [remained quite pleased, 
and when I had alighted, found that mstead of a horrible journey, I 
gould remember only a rather charming little adventure. That 
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“beneficent goat had acted as Pegasus, and on its small back my 


spirit had ridden off to the places 1t loves .In this fashion does the 
true æsthete tend to prefer, even like the austerest moralist, the 
dehghts which, being of the spirit, are most independent of circum- 
stances and most ın the individual’s own power 

The habit of esthetic enjoyment makes this epicurean into an 
ascetic. He builds as httle as possible on the things of the senses 
and the moment, knowing how little, ın comparison, we have either 
in our power. For, even if the desired object, person, or circumstance 
comes, how often does 1t not come at the wrong hour! In this world, 
which mankind still fits so badly, the wish and the realisation are 
rarely ın unison, rarely in harmony, but follow each other, most often, 
like vibrations of different instruments, at intervals which can only 
jar The west-ce que cela, the inability to enjoy, of successful 
ambition and favoured passionate love is famous; and short of love 
even and ambition, we all know the flatness of much desired pleasures. 
King Solomon, who had not been enough of an ascetic, as we all 
know, and therefore ended off in cynicism, had learned that there 1s 
not only satiety as a result of enjoyment, but a sort of satiety also, 
an absence of keenness, an incapacity for caring, due to the deferring 
of enjoyment. He doubtless knew, among other items of vanity, 
that our wishes are often fulfilled without our even knowing 16, so 
indifferent have we become through long waiting, or so changed in 
our wants. 

In a similar way, the modest certainty of all pleasure derived from 
the Beautiful will accustom the perfect esthete to seek for the like in 
other branches of activity. Accustomed to the happiness which is in 
his own keeping, he will view with suspicion all craving for satis- 
factions which are beyond his control; he will not ask to be given 
the moon, and he will not even wish to be given it, lest the wish 
should grow into a want; he will make the best of candles and 
glowworms and of distant heavenly luminaries: moreover, being 
accustomed to enjoy the mere sight of things as much as other folk 
do their possession, he will probably actually prefer that the moon 
should be hanging in the heavens, and not on his staircase 

Again, having experience of the æsthetic pleasures which involve, 
in their sober waking bliss, no wear and tear, no reaction of satiet 
he will not care much for the more rapturous pleasures of passion ana; 
success, which always cost as much as they are worth He will be 
unwilling to run into such debt with his own feelings, having earned 
from esthetic pleasure that there are modes of soul which, instead of 
impoverishing, enrich it, 

Thus does the commerce with beautiful things and beautiful 
thoughts tend to develop in us that healthy amount of asceticism 
which is necessary for every workable scheme of greater happiness i 
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for the individual and the plurality: self-restramt, choice of aims, 
consistent and thorough-paced subordination of the lesser interest to 
the greater, above all, what sums up asceticism as an efficacious 
means towards happiness, preference of the spiritual,: the uncon- 
ditional, the durable, to the temporal, the uncertain, and the 
fleeting The intimate and continuous intercourse with the Beautiful 
teaches us, therefore, the renunciation of the unnecessary for the 
sake of the possible; ıt teaches asceticism leading not to indif- 
ference and Nirvana, but to higher complexities of vitalisation, 
to a more complete and harmomous rhythm of individual existence. 


In such manner, to resumè our symbol of the bay laurel which 
the road-mender stuck on to the front of that tramcar, can our love 
for the Beautiful avert, lke the plant of Apollo, many of the storms 
and cure many of the feveis of life, 

Vernon LEE. 


A PLEA FOR RUSSIA. 


OW many are there of those who inveigh against Russian 
“ perfidy ” who have ever been to Russia or have even seen 
a Russian? In my own case, if chance had not taken me to a 
remote corner of the world, where a number of Russian officials and 
merchants were settled (temporarily, like myself), and if I had not 
been led to study Russian in order to kill time, I should never have 
visited Russia; and if I had never visited Russia I should never have 
modified my preconceived opinion of what the Russians were I am 
therefore an exceptional case. I have had the unusual good fortune 
to live amongst Russians of the official and mercantile classes, to have 
studied Russian, and to have travelled all over Russia, and yet I feel 
myself ignorant. What, then, must be the condition of those who, 
at best, have only the same newspaper and book facilities for inform- 
ing themselves, that I have, and who have never had even my limited 
experience? I have never seen a single Russian except as aboye 
stated, and therefore I presume the vast majority of my countrymen , 
cannot of their own experience know anything about that inte 
people. l 
Before I enter upon my plea I will narrate an amusing incia 
which is strictly true, by way of illustrating how international m 
understandings may arise, and how often the supposed “ perfidy ” an 
“ diplomacy ” of this or that country is simply the result of driftin 
blundering, or accident. Instead of the Sino-Japanese conflict whic 
has just stirred up the world, imagine a parallel complication in quit 
another corner of the earth, where Russia and several other great 
Powers were eagerly watching opportunities; where each one was 
suspecting the other of a “ grab” policy, where none were prepare 
to take action; and where it is quite certain that most of the Power 
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concerned had not yet even formed the embryo of a conception what 
they really wanted. A high official, anxious to do me a good turn, 
had resolved to recommend me for a subordinate post at a small town 
near the “centre of volcanic disturbance.” He suddenly died, and 
his successor, not quite knowing what the deceased had promised, or 
how far the still higher powers would agree to his propositions, sent 
me to take up the post ın question. My sudden appearance upon the 
scene naturally attracted attention; but I had no sooner got into my 
house than a telegram from a comparatively subordinate official 
arrived, ordering me to proceed elsewhere. Meanwhile the higher 
powers decided that the proposed post was not a public necessity, and 
my erratic movements caused quite a flutter amongst the diplomatic 
representatives, who in vam tried to cudgel their brains to find an 
explanation. ‘The very last thing that any one suspected was a 
blunder pure and simple. My own reputation as a minor diplomat 
was immensely enhanced: I was regarded as a “dark horse” and a 
profound schemer, and the way was abundantly prepared for years of 
unfounded suspicions on both the Russian and other sides. A year 
afterwards another ridiculous event took place. An obscure clerk 
attached to one of the chancellerws made a mistake touching the 
armed force which, it was rumoured, a certain Power had paraded at 
a given spot. The rumour was correct, and if accurately repeated 
would have been of no importance whatever rather the reverse; it 
would have proved a continuity of action and the absence of change 
on the suspected Power’s part. The mistaken version was, however, 
telegraphed all over the world ; imaginary armies and real fleets were 
moved by half a dozen Powers; massacres nearly took place; dreadful 
enmities were engendered between rival diplomats; more than one 
reputation was blasted, and to my certain knowledge the Russians, 
who were totally blameless in the matter, from the Czar downwards, 
felt bound to believe that they had been treated with perfidy. On 
another occasion I happened to be with the ‘Russian chargé @affarres 
5$ X a small European Court when a rumour reached us by telegraph 
` tat “there would be war; the Turks had crossed the frontier.” The 
assian Minister having just gone on leave, the chargé d'afaires (who 
as quite the average “smart” Russian) had every opportunity to 
make muschief if he chose; yet I was witness to the fact that he 
exerted his influence against the intriguers, who were, from the 
Englısh point of view, working ın Russia’s favour I have no desire 
o make mischief myself, even retrospectively, and therefore I do not 
ay whether I am American or English, or whether, indeed, I belong 
to an English-speaking State at all, at least so far as the official posts 
I held were concerned. I merely state the facts as they will easily 
be remembered by those who were mixed up in the respective affairs. 
Now, then, what has Russia done? Until.a hundred years ago 
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the whole of Siberia was an unknown waste, the total population not 
exceeding that of the City of London The wretched Samoyeds, 
Chukchi, Kamchadales, Buriats and Tunguses, who thinly populated 
certain cornera of it, lived a life very little removed from that of 
brute beasts. Now all these peoples have the advantage of regular 
markets; many of them are Christians, though the Russians do not 
press their religion forcibly down the throats of foreigners High- 
roads run from the Pacific to the Atlantic ; official post-horses convey 
the traveller safely and cheaply from every town of the slightest 
importance to the main road joining Irkutsk with Nijni-Novgorod ; 
steamers cross the Baikal and ply regularly up and down the Amur, 
Usun, &c.; the new railway has already been opened as far as 
Tiumen, and will soon, take us in six days fromthe Urals to the 
Pacific , the wretched Usbek khanates of Bokhara, Khiva, &c, which 
a generation ago were dangerous hotbeds of Mahometan fanaticism, 
unsafe for any Christian white man to visit, ae now as mild as 
“ sucking-doves” The barbarous Turkomans have been reduced to 
order , trade flourishes ın the Samaicand region, and indeed all along 
the Turkestan and Chinese frontier, the Affghanistan and Pamur 
questions have been provisionally 11 not permanently settled, and 
Russia injures us ın no way whatever. 

As to her desiring a port free from the ice in winter, why on earth 
should she not have 1b? This, of course. 1s quite independent of the 
question whether the British naval position in the Far Hast is likely 
to be threatened by Russia’s purchasing, or seizing a port which would 
interrupt British communications ın time of war For purposes of 
her own, Russia has now a large fleet in Chinese waters, why, 1s no 
particular business of other Powers to question Smely, as she has 
the ficet, ıt 1s reasonable that she should have some place to float it _ 
in. At present the Chinese have given her permission to winter her | 
fleet ın the bay of Kiaochon, ou the south side of the Shan Tung penin- l 
sula; but there seems to be nothing to prevent the fleets of other — 
Powers from going there if they choose. Besides, the Japanese stull 
hold Wei-hai Wei on the north side of the same peninsula, as secur 
for the prope: carrying out of their agreements with China, and 4 
Russia openly objected to one clause in the Shimonoseki treaty, 
made a naval demonstration with a view to preventing the permane 
occupation of Liao Tung by Japan, surely 16 1s a corollary of Rusa 
firet action on behalf of China that China should facilitate its con 
pletion ın case circumstances require it. Could anything be mo 
monstrous than the claim of another Power that the action of Russi 
fleet ın Chinesa waters must be confined to the summer season ! 
China has no fleet now. The German fleet is almost beneath notice 
The French fleet has plenty of work to do further south Unless th 
Russian fleet be at hand to see justice done to China, what is t 
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prevent the Japanese from demonstrating in the Gulf of Liao Tung 
whenever affairs take a turn against what they suppose to be their 
interests? Finally, Russia is a first-class Power, with a navy of at 
least the highest rank in the second class Apart from the experiences 
she has had in Europe, where for two centuries she has been cooped up © 
in the Baltic and Black Seas Gn both cases frozen in as well), is 
if reasonable to expect a Great Power to consent to the self-effacement 
involved in confining her naval base to such a port as Vladivostock ? 
Moreover, the audacious activity of the British admiral in 1886, when 
one fine morning the Russians awoke to discover that he had entered 
that naval harbour unobserved with a large squadron, and was quietly 
lying.at anchor under their very noses, notwithstanding the supposed 
torpedoes which were guarding the entrance, was of itself sufficient to 
rouse the Russians from their lethargy, and to set them looking for a 
larger field for their naval evolutions than the coast between Nagasaki 
and Possiet Its a perfectly fair dipiomatic argument that 1f Russia 
permanently strengthens her naval base, we have an equal natural 
right to purchase or conquer counter-privileges for ourselves by, for 
instance, arranging with China, Corea, or Japan, for the transfer of 
an island or a harbour, bat so long as Russia 1s cautious and 
sagacious enough only to stipulate for privileges which we also are at 
liberty, under the most favonred nation clause, to enjoy, so long is it 
sully to rail at Russian “ perfidy”; 16 behoves us rather to exercise 
the same prudence in our own diplomacy, and to take quiet but firm 
measures to redress the lost balance, if lost it be 
How many people in England have studied the Russian character 
for themselves? I entered Russia for the first tame by way of 
Teschen in Austrian Silesia, full of all the prejudices which l had 
been taught in my youth to harbour and cherish When I first saw 
the booted officials, underwent their summary dealings with my pass- 
ports and my baggage, and witnessed generally their absolute air of 
authority, I felt that my worst anticipations were about to be realised, 
and that I was in the lend and the clutches of human ogres. But I 
soon found that, formalities once over, the Russian railway officials 
were excellent, kind-hearted fellows I was particularly struck with 
the fact that they were-as obliging to the poor as to the meh. None 
of the overbearing, boorish snappishness of the German (though I 
must allow that of late years even the Germans have improved); 
‘one of the peevish, impatient spttefulness of the French, or the 
ebitrary coldness of the American “ conductors”, my experience was 
shat the Russians had all the good qualities of the English—in which, 
of course, I mclude Irish and Scotch—who are universally admitted 
to be the most obliging of railway officials; and with this further ` 
advantage, that in Russia, “‘ tips,” though of course acceptable, are 
not a sine gud non I have been over every railway system in 
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Europe and America, and I unhesitatingly affirm that the Russian 
railway arrangements are ahead of them all, so far at least as the 
refreshment department is concerned. Halts of two minutes In every 
twenty, five in every hour, and ten or twenty every three or four 
hours, with ample tiime for ‘square meals,’ may seem excessive to 
some; but it must be remembered that all lines are single, so that in 
any case there must be delays for shunting and passing; distances 
are enormous, and appetites cannot be summoned at a moments 
notice; busmess generally is not so urgent as ıt is ın more populous 
countries It must also be remembered that, though Russia will soon 
count her hundred mullion, yet her area 1s so great that this makes a 
very small number of persons per square mile. ‘The greater part of 
Russia is a flat, scrubby, marshy, dismal plam, with towns few and 
far between Accordingly, her railways are suitable for long distances : 
all the best and none of the worst points in the American system are 
there Even the third-class carriages have a proper retiring-room, 
lavatory, and supply of drinking water. ‘The prices at all refresh- 
ment stations are fixed by law; there is no delay, no bargaining ; 
and the quality 1s good, especially that of the tea, which 1s served 
boiling hot, m tumblers, with lemon in place of milk. 

At the time I was in St. Petersburg the Czar Alexander II had 
only recently been assassinated, so, of course, suspicious characters 
(which all strangers, native or foreign, naturally are) were watched 
more closely than usual. But after once-my passports had been 
exhibited, I was never interfered with in the shghtest degree—and 
this holds good for the whole of Russia—until I reached Odessa, 
where the Governor readily acceded to my request (contrary to rule) 
to be allowed to depart that same day, without awaiting the usnal 
lapse of three days for inquines to be made. I was never asked a 
police question of any sort in the interior, was only once called upon 
to exhibit my passport, and everywhere found all classes of Russians 
to be the most good-natured, easy-going, obliging, and inoffensive 
people. Moscow and Odessa are as civilised m every way as St. 
Petersburg , that ıs to say, as to telegraphs, trams, newspapers, shops, 
hotels, and creature comforts generally , they are second only to Paris, 
London, Berlin, and .Vienna. ‘Travellers must be prepared for a 
certain amount of roughing it in other towns; and unless they speak a 
little Russian they will certainly not enjoy themselves very freely. 
But Russia is not to be blamed for not civilismg herself all in 
generation. Two centuries ago Russia, only just emergmg from à 
long period of Tartar dommation, had barely succeeded in regaining 
that degree of settled and material civilisation whick she had already 
acquired before the Mongol conquests began ; but 16 must not be for- 
gotten that, even in Elizabeth’s time, in London itself, wattle houses 
were only just beginning to be superseded by brick and stone; reeds 
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and straw by carpets; horn and paper by glass windows ‘The saying 
"that “you have only to scratch a Russian to find a Tartar” may be 
figuratively true so far as the masses and their gross habits are con- 
cerned, but itis absurd to suppose for an instant that the Russians 
are anything but an Aryan race like ourselves To this very day their 
numerals may almost be described as being good Sanskrit Nor must 
it be forgotten that until Alexander II. freed the serfs, nearly the 
whole population consisted a generation ago of agricultural “ villems,” 
much after the style of the conquered English of the eleventh century 
But at present there 1s no country in Europe where more 1s bemg 
done by the Government for the development of the masses, the 
improvement of intercommunications, and the encouragement of trade. 
True, there is official corruption; but what was English public hfe a 
century ago? What was the conduct of voters a single generation 
back ? How about the Panama scandals in France, and ‘‘ lobbying ” 
in the United States’ The vice of spirnit-drinking, to excess 1s only 
too apparent in Russia, even the popes or priests are no more 
ashamed to be seen drunk than were English statesmen at the 
beginning of this century. But revenue considerations cannot be 
grudged to Russia by a nation which supports an opium monopoly in 
India, and which spends over £200,000,000 a year on its own drink. 
Moreover, the climate has to be considered; inhabitants of all cold 
countries, be they Mongols, Russ, Swedes, Lapps, Scotchmen, or 
Ksquimaux, have all this failing. Finally, the recent crusade against- 
the Jews of Russia was, put m more favourable language, sunply a 
determined effort on the part of the late Czar to check the ruinous 
habit, growing ın such alarming proportions, of mortgaging the mupks’ 
property to Hebrew liquor farmers. Persons who undertake the 
defence of a rival nationality are apt to be carried away and go 
to the other extreme. Therefore I will not deny that the Russians 
have their weak points ‘They are, comparatively speaking, a slovenly 
and grimy race, “ of doubtful lmen,” although, as a matter of fact, 
they take more hot baths, man for man, than do the British people 
ot and cold put together, and their grime ıs largely owing to their 
selling, their poverty, and their climate Practically, there are only 
o seasons, Winter and summer, and summer is so short that there 
hardly time to shake off sheepskins and take an airing before the 
eak wind forces the mujiis to put them on again. The majority of 
ssians are tricky and untruthful, as is always the case with people 
ho for centuries have been ground down by oppressors and left in a 
ondition of crass ignorance. It is only fair to observe, however, that 
this characteristic tends to disappear in soldiers, seamen, and others 
ho are subjected to regular disciple; in the now gradually rising 
ourgeors classes; and, generally speaking, in those handling civilised 
ools in any form, such as men of science, engineers, manufacturers, 
N 
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the higher class of artisans, and so on Still, 16 1s foolish to attempt 
to deny the national defect: the utmost we can do is to pallate it by ° 
the reflection thet, at all events, it is usually coupled by a good- 
natured, live-and-let-live, tolerant blarney, and deceives no man who 
has his wits about hım. It 1s a fact that the Russians, as a race, are 
inclined to be procrastinating, unpunctual, forgetful, idle, and, 1m 
a word, unbusinesslike. On the other hand, there could not be a 
greater mistake than to suppose, asis generally supposed ın England, 
that the average Russian 1s a truculent individual On the contrary, 
the Russians are one of the gentlest and most inoffensive of peoples, 
in addition to which there is a natural and deep-seated earnestness, 
piety, and devotion of character, devoid of cymeal fickleness, militant 
aggressiveness, or namby-pamby Mrs Grundyism. ‘There is some- 
thing extremely natural and appropriate abont Russian development, 
which leaves upon one the impression that a humble and timid race 
has just successfully emerged from a dark age of oppression and 
starvation; that ıt knows its own weaknesses and the poverty of its 
surroundings; that it eyes with emulous respect, without envy, the 
superior advanfages of neighbouring peoples, and 1s resolved to plod 
on, wearily but manfully, until 16 obtains a share of these good things 
for itself. There ıs nothing of the self-complacent Yankee, the con- 
temptuous “ Britisher,” the jealous, spiteful Frenchman, the greedy, 
underhand German, the haughty Spaniard, mean, treacherous Italian, 
or selfish Dutchman, about the ideal Russian. I do not mean to say 
that the above enumerated weak points are the essential characteristics 
of the peoples mentioned , nor do I assert that all Russians are free 
from these failings. I rather style them the points which a psycho- 
_ logical caricaturist would select to express a popular emotion bred of 
race differences. There is nothing mean in the Russian thus psycho- 
logically caricatured ; with all his dirty linen, unhusinesslike ways, 
chicanery, untruthfulness, forgetfulness, and corruption generally, he 
is friendly, unarrogant, kindly, loyal, full of dog-like gratitude, 
earnest, unashamed of his religion, doggedly patient and faithful, and 
never stingy or a coward British military and naval officers invari- 
ably find their Russian colleagues, rivals, or enemies—as the case may 
be—‘“ good fellows ” 
I do not conceal from myself that these characteristics of the mai 
body of Russians are often conspicuously absent from the diplomat 
body, that infimtely small minority—practically the same in 
European countries—which pulls the strings of the internation 
Panch and Judy show, or, as Sir Edward Malet puts it, repre- 
sents the buttons of the garment of decency which covers or 
conceals the national jealousies and hates. Diplomats, clubs; 
dress-coats, official dinners, and all the paraphernalia of what 1 
, Called “ society” are almost exactly the same, whether you are in 
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Constantinople, Washington, or Paris. The masses have, nothing to 
do with this phase of national idiosyncrasy, or rather national 
obliteration, The ways of diplomats are everywhere the same. The 
taxpayer must not fondly imagine that their sole occupations consist 
in poring over blue-books or yellow-books, receiving spies in secret 
cabinets, copying acres of despatches, wrestling with champions in the 
lying art, and forming delicate combinations of policy. The average 
diplomat, be he Russian or English, is bored to death for half his 
time, more especially at the semi-civilised and humdrum Courts. His 
chief preoccupations are getting leave and killing time, making two 
ends meet, trying to get actimg posts or ‘‘ missions to report,” and 
endeavouring to evade the unpleasant duty of copying as much as 
possible. The duties of diplomacy come, hke a game at football, 
quite incidentally into his daily life, nor do the ‘‘ diplomatic arts” he 
is instinctively impelled to use ın order to win the game and gain 
“kudos,” worry his conscience or harass his sleep any more than do 
the tricks of the football player, Ontsiders are just as apt to 
exaggerate the unscrupulousness of the diplomat’s efforts on behalf of 
his country as they are to over-estimate the importance of his calcula- 
tions To watch how the cat is likely to jump, how the ball 1s likely 
to move, take advantage of ıt, acquire renown and pleasurable excite- 
ment by winning the game—this is all, A smart thing may occa- 
sionally be done by unusual luck , but, after all, there 1s not much in 
diplomacy, and the Press of rval States 1s apt to excite ıts readers 
unduly by taking too serious a view of diplomatic perfidy. How 
many, points of difference are there between Russia and Great 
Britain” §o far as ninety-nine hundredths of the Russian coasts and 
Russian frontiers are concerned, none whatever ‘The trade with 
Russia is enormous ıt may be subject to shackles which we don't 
hike, but in what way do the Russians treat our traders less 
generously than do the French, the Germans, the Americans, or any 
other rival nation? Moreover, though we may grumble at the treat- 
ment our merchants receive in these days of our Free-trade, it must 
not be forgotten that our own Navigation Laws, Corn Laws, and 
Commercial Tariffs were very harsh, and jealously calculated against 
all foreigners until the Queen’s reign Personal points of difference 
there are none. Englishmen are always well treated ın Russia; one 
hardly ever hears of official rudeness or breach of hospitality. Facılı- 
ties have been readily granted to English missionaries to examine the 
gaols and the prison life, English or American explorers, such as 
Burnaby, Schuyler, and Younghusband, have been courteously received 
even ın districts where no foreigner could reasonably be expected to 
go without exciting suspicion, Russian army and naval officers 
invariably get on well with their British colleagues; and Russian 
officials are always ready to stretch a point in order to humour the 
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persistent free-born Briton. What particular perfidy has Russia 
shown? The old story of Peter the Great’s will and Constantinople 
is still there Since Peter the Great conceived his 1deas of vaulting 
ambition, we have annexed numerous Indian States, Burmah, Hong- 
Kong, a great part of Malaya, a million square miles in Afnca, Hip, 
and (to go to the Sultan’s own dommions) in a temporary sense, 
Egypt. Has Russia been less gentle to the Turk than we have been ? 
Has she appropriated more of the Salan’s dommions? Has she 
annexed more khanates in Central Asia than we have done kingdoms 
or principalities in India? Have not Khiva, Bokhara, Kokhand, and 
the Turkomans, improved vastly under her Christian rule? In what 
way has Russia’s presence m Asia really injured our interests mn 
India? Russia may want a port in Corea free from the ice. We 
ourselves should also bə much the better off-for a naval station farther 
north than Hong-Kong But Russia, during the scare of 1885 conse- 
quent on the Penjdeh incident, never. occupied any Corean termtory as 
we did Port Hamilton. Russia, on the whole, treated China very 
justly and generously in the Il question of 1880, nor has Russia 
attempted to take undue advantage of Chinese weakness in those parts - 
since her defeat by Japan. Russia has made a very reasonable 
settlement with as ın the Pamir region. Certainly the Russian Press 
is often full of virulent articles agamst Great Britain, but are not all 
the presses of Europe, the British Press mcluded, in a chronic state of 
diatribe one agamst the other? The Russian Government, which is 
supposed to be so absolute, 1s only too glad to allow the Press full 
liberty ın criticismg foreign countries—if possible, to the advantage 
of Russian patriotic sentiment—so long as ıt will leave the Adminis- 
tration alone to deal with the urgent questions of the day at home. 
There seems to be no reason whatever why we should not be friends 
with Russia politically, as we are socially, offering her a helping hand 
in every reasonable way, and making ıb to be her interest to lend us 
a helping hand too Sooner or later the rotten Turkish Empire must 
go; the wonder 18 that Christian Europe has tolerated so long a 
barbarous Tartar tyranny in its midst. Russia had two centuries of 
Tartar experience under the grinding tyranny of the Mongols, and 
when the Turks have cleared out “ bag and baggage” as a politica 
Power, the woncer will only be why they were not driven away before, 
Of course, it is only as a political Power that they are doomed t 
extinction The industrious Mussulman peasants will find as perfe; 
protection under the Russian, English, or French flags, as do now t 
remnants of the Mongol hordes m Kazan and the Caucasus, th 
Cypriots, and the Moors. With a powerful Government at our head, 
and with six or seven years of steady popular support ın prospect, 
there is no reason whatever why the whole Eastern question shoul 
not be settled in a dispassionate, friendly way, both with Russia an 
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with France. Nor is there any reason why Russia and England should 
not come to an understanding, with or without the co-operation of China 
and Japan, regarding the future of Corea. 

To sum up, there is no ingrained hostility whatever between the 
Russian and the English peoples. Russian civilisation, though later 
than, and consequently behind the English, is doing as much for the 
improvement of Asia as is English civilisation Life and property 
are as safe for Englishmen in Russia as for Russians in the Britash 
Empire; there is no political antagonism necessary Though the 
unconditional presence of Russia at Constantinople or ın Corea might 
threaten our commercial interests, there is no reason why a fair 
arrangement should not be come to, under which all Powers concerned 
may share proportionately m the settlement. ‘The Press of Great 
Britain has, by the prudence and self-restraint of its utterances, placed 
itself and the country in a very favourable position in view of the 
Venezuela and Transvaal difficulties; it is to bedesired that the asperities 
of national feeling, so far as they exist on either side m ignorance, 
may be gradually softened down by the practice of the same modera- 
tion in Russian matters. Such moderation and good feeling are certain 
to be reciprocated, and the result will inevitably tend to bring about 
that great desideratum, a thoroughly straightforward understanding 
between Great Britain and Russia, 

E.H P. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE 
TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 


é 


MONG the many arguments brought forward in controversy by 
the advocates of Women’s Suffrage ıb cannot be said that a 
large proportion are drawn from the New Testament. Indeed, while 
some of the more eager partisans of the movement are content to dis- 
regard the teaching cf the Apostles, the more cautious among their 
followers are avowedly haunted by an uneasy feeling of being ranged 
in direct opposition to the ideas contained in that teaching, and 16 
can hardly be doubted that Scripture associations are still strong 
enough to keep at adistance many who, but for them, would have 
before now joined themselves willingly to a party of whose main 
object they thoroughly approve And that which, perhaps, intensifies 
the reluctance openly to adopt opinions apparently contrary to the 
teaching of the New Testament writers is the knowledge that the most 
markedly conservative of these writers, in his view of the position of 
women, 18 the large-minded, eminently progressive Apostle of the 
Gentiles, St. Paul 
We all know the first impressions gathered from St. Paul’s Epistles 
as to the duties and position of women. We rise from reading, or 
hearing read, 1 Corinthians xı, and 1 Timothy un. with a vague idea 
that he preached the doctrine of passive submission of women to men, 
as to a superior in the scale of creation, that he discouraged not onl 
all public and political activity of women, but forbad them to teach 
and, more than that, even to learn, except from their husbands at 
home * Moreover, ıb seems as if he based his views not so much on 
any direct commands of his Master, as on a very literal acceptation 
of the account in the Book of Genesis of the fall of man.t Hence 
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not only those who are anxious to see equality of women with men 
in respect of political privilege, but all who welcome the desire shown 
during the last half-century for the education of girls, and for the 
removal of depressing social restrictions in their daily lıfe, are unable 
to resist a misging that,if St Paul were alive now, he would be 
found among the most rigid opponents of these and such-like ideas ; 
and, if they allow their thoughts to dwell a little longer on the sub- 
ject, they feel obliged to resign themselves to what ıs apparently the 
true state of the case—viz , that the England of to-day is following 
in the steps of other more precipitate peoples, and gaily abandoning 
the Scriptural precepts which for many centuries have been her main 
guide in the conduct of life. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss, as impartially as possible, 
how far the teaching of St. Paul is in conflict with the spimt of the 
Women’s Suffrage movement of to-day, and how far those of us who 
have a profound reverence for the great Apostle feel bound to a hteral 
obedience to his precepts in this most interesting, and in many respects 
most difficult subject. 

Now the first observation necessary to make ıs that the Apostle’s 
teaching about women cannot be made intelligible unless it 1s taken 
in connection with the Rabbinical teaching in which he was brought 
up, and with the social customs of the tıme. And not only does the 
teaching, when so viewed, become more intelligible, but a great deal 
more frmtful also Few problems of greater interest could be pre- 
sented for solution to a Jewish scholar than to determine how far St 
Paul remained to the end of his life under the influence of Gamaliel, 
and how far his vigorous and divinely illuminated mind shook 
itself free from the intensely material and narrow prejudices in 
which the training of a young Pharisee must have been steeped 
But 16 seems to me tolerably evident that, on the subject of 
the position and conduct of women, he was, till far on in his life, 
more under the dominion of Rabbinical prepossessions than on any 
other subjects of which he treats ın his Epistles. But, before bringing 
facts ın support of this statement, a word must be said as to the 
method of handling the precepts contained ın Scripture which is 
here indicated, 

Some years ago the majority of English Chnstians would have been 
nwilling to make use of the researches of Jewish or other scholars 
the contemporary life of Palestine in such ’a way as to detract at 
ll from the binding force of each particular injunction contained 
anywhere in the Bible. It was part of the current theory of inspi- 
ration, to which the Church has never committed herself, that every 
sentence, ın the New Testament at least, was of equal value, and 
derived in an equal measure from heayen; and to some pious minds 
of the present day it 1s somethimg of a shock to hear of any apostolic 
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command having a basis ın Rabbinical teaching, even though the fact 
cannot be denied I have no wish to speak of this tone of mind with 
disrespect, or to imply, as many do, that because a different attitude 
is at present more fashionable, therefore the latter is sure to be right, 
and the former fit only to be. regarded as a historical curiosity. But 
it is important to notice that, however strict and literal such a view 
of apostolic precepts may have been, it has never been consistently 
made the basis of conduct. 

Take, for instance, the words, “I suffer not a woman to’teach.”* 
Have “ Bible Christians” of the most rigid school ever gone so far as 
to discountenance mothers from teaching their children the Lord's 
Prayer because of this text? If they have not, it 1s because they 
have recognised that St. Paul must either have been denouncing a 
practice imperfectly denoted by the word “ teach,” or else that any 
sort of teaching was so repugnant to the social practices of the time 
that he regarded such an innovation as a breach of decorum, and 
contrary to the ideas of women’s function which prevailed amongst 
the most God-fearmng communities. If the disregard of the precept 
is not based on some such view as this, then it 1s simply arbitrary 
and practised because it 1s convenient. But if, ont of respect for 
St. Paul, we fall back on the statement that he was speaking with 
reference to his times, or was denouncing something different from 
what we call simply teaching, then it 1s not only not irreverent but 
positively incumbent on us to go a step further and inquire what those 
social customs were, or what was the practice which the Apostle had 
in his mind; f in other words, as we are all agreed that certain precepts 
are to be disregarded in practice, all that 1s now proposed 1s to try 
and find a principle on which we do so. Anything, surely, is better 
than to go on professing a literal adherence to all the New Testa- 
ment injunctions while, at the same time, ignoring some of them with- 
oul knowing why. 

It may further be remarked that ıf modern research has succeeded 
in placing some of the apostolic teaching in its proper historical 
setting, with the result of investing certain precepts with more o 
less authority than others, it has also been the means of establishin 
















* i Tim u 12 

+ There 1s httle doubt that the teaching referred to was something of a publ 
nature (cf Eph iv 11, where a teacher 1s spoken of as a public minister, and Ro 
x17) Such a proceeding would have been quite impossible among Jews (cf Ed 
sheim, ‘‘Sketches of Social Life,” chap ix p 182, and Didon’s“ Jesrs Christ,” p 
2nd ed ),and quite foreign also to the customs of Greek communities A conjectu 
may be hazarded that the women converts who put themselves forward m this w 
were drawn from the class known as Hetaa +e, foreign women of every sort o 
character, good and bad, but free and unconventional in their conduct, often promi 
nent in society and of brilliant accomplishments If this class existed in St Paul’ 
time, some doubtless would! have become converts But the evidence 1s scanty ( 
Grote, “ Hist Gr,” pt n c 48, Lecky, “Hist Eu. Morals,” ch v , Mahaffy, Soci 
Infe ın Greece,” 2nd ed, p 278, c 1x ‘There are some interesting remarks in Pro 
Ramsay’s ‘‘ The Church and the Roman Empire,” as to the freedom of women in Asi 
Minor (Vide ref p 494, 8rd, Ed ) ‘ 
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on a firmer basis than ever the incomparable universality of all the 
teaching of our Lord The more distinctly we perceive that a supreme 
genius like that of St. Paul was hampered in some respects by his 
early training and by the social customs of his age, the deeper 
becomes our wonder at the umiqueness of the spiritual and ethical 
precepts of Christ, their marvellous detachment from all that was 
merely national and transitory, the ease with which they employ Jewish 
and Palestinian illustration while setting forth principles of world- 
wide application and eternal import.* This remark, it is true, is not 
strictly relevant to our subject, but it is useful as a reminder that 
any apprehensions which may have heen felt as to the effects of 
“ eriticism ” on the authority of the Apostles should be balanced by 
the fuller certainty which we have gained of our Lord’s unapproach- 
able supremacy as a teacher. 

In drawing attention to the Jewish parallels to St. Paul’s words 
on the subject of the relation of the sexes, I must rely to a great 
extent on the late Dr Edersheim’s interestimg and learned work, 
“ Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ,” where the 
points of contact between St. Paul and the Rabbis are shown to be 
so frequent as to suggest the inference that a complete knowledge of 
their writings might enable us to explain nearly all the most obscure 
verses ın the Epistles We will begin with the most characteristic 
and starthng of St. Paul's arguments In 1 Tim. n. and 1 Cor. xi. 
the Apostle supports his statement of the relation of woman to man, 
and of both to God, by a reference to the account of Creation and of 
the Fall of Man in the Book of Genesis It will be at once seen that 
his argument presupposes a very literal interpretation of the ancient 
1ecord, but not more literal than many readers of the Bible would 
postulate nowadays, and certainly not so literal and, so to speak, 
external as that employed by the Rabbis. 

Let us compare the two. In the two chapters above mentioned 
the Apostle seems to conceive of a gradation; of man being nearer 
to God than woman, and from this he infers the duty of subordination 
(ŭrorayn) as belonging to married women, and that of ruling the 
household as being the prerogative of the husband. ‘The reason he 
gives for his belief ıs the historical fact recorded in Genesis 11. that 
woman was created for the man, not vice versd, and that sin entered 
the world through a woman t 

Now we should embarrass the subject with fresh perplexities 
ere we to embark on the question of how far the prevailing modern 
view of the story in Genesis bemg the framework of a spintual 
truth, would harmonise with this treatment of the Old Testament. 
In any case, the important question remains for those who take a 











* This point has often been emphasised, nowhere more finely than by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, quoted in Bishop Westcott’s ‘‘ Historic Faith” (Appendix) 
+ 1Cor xı 8.9; 1Tiam n 13, 14. 
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literal as well as for those who take a more allegorical view of the 
narrative: Why does St. Paul adduce the story as an argument at 
all? Granting that sin entered the world through a woman, is that 
a legitimate reason for advocating for all women a permanent position 
of subordination to men? No modern writer would say that 1t was. 
But such a handling of the Old Testament would have seemed liberal 
compared with the following: ` 


_ “The Rabbis argue that man must seek after a woman, aud not a woman 
after a man, only the reason they assign for 1t sounds strange Man, they 
say, was formed from the ground—woman from man’s rib, hence, 10 trying 
to find a wife, man only looks for what he had lost! ... Similarly, it 
was observed that God had not formed woman out of the head, lest she 
should become proud, nor out of the eye, lest she should lust, nor out of 
the ear, lest she should be curious , nor out of the mouth, lest she should 
be talkative, nor out of the heart, lest she should be jealous, nor out of 
the hand, lest she should be covetous; nor out of the foot, lest she be a 
busybody , but out of the rib, which was always covered Modesty was 
therefore a prime quality ” * 


It is pretty certain that this sort of teaching represents the general 
attitude of the Rabbis towards the Old Testament, and that St. Paul 
must have been brought up by men whose habit it was to base their 
rules of conduct and life on those strange verbal inferences from the’ 
Thorah. If this was so we may well be amazed, not at the deference 
the Apostle shows to such views, but at his superiority to them, and 
at his power of seizing on the kernel of the story when all his teachers 
(presumably) had been satisfied with the shell. Again, we can 
hardly understand the Apostles injunction that wives shall learn of 
their husbands at home, unless we know something of the social 
regulations of the time In the synagogues the women were rigor- 
ously separated from the men by a partition of boarding and gratings, 
the practice being justified by Zachariah xu. 11-14 Moreover, to 
make up for the deficiencies in their education, women were admon- 
ished to encourage their husbands in the study of the law (p. 147) 
No doubt instances of well-instructed women, such as Eunice or 
Priscilla, did occur, but, in general, it seems that girls were rathe 
left to take their chance, while the teaching of the law to boys was < 
primary part of all education and one of the first duties of-a father 
The women seem to have attended the synagogues in silence,{ an 
to have been absolved from the obligation of saying certain prayey 
Dr. Edersheim thinks, because of a wife being so far one with 
husband that ‘his merits and prayers applied to her as well.” The 
when we find St. Paul§ and St Peter | inculcating a general meek- 
ness and sobriety of life among women, we should remember tha 
brawling and gossip in the streets on the part of a wife were sufficien 
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grounds for a divorce; and the direction that women were not to 
usurp authority over men is paralleled by the Rabbinical saying, 
‘* Whoever allows himself to be ruled by his wife shall call out and 
no one wil make answer to him” 

Perhaps the,strongest verse, however, in the Epistles ıs Eph. v 22, 
‘Wives submit yourselves to your husbands as unto the Lord,” but 
it should be compared with Col. 11i. 18, ‘‘ Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands as ıt 1s fit in the Lord,” and both, or at any 
rate the latter (as well as 1 Cor vii 39) may be illustrated by the 
Rabbinical dictum that men may marry for one of four reasons for 
passion, wealth, honour, or “the glory of God,” 2¢., “ın the name of 
heaven,” or “for the name of God,” “in God” and “for God” 
Again, the extremely difficult passage (1 Cor xi, 1—10) about the 
woman keeping the head covered, 1s obviously based on Jewish ideas 
and customs in spite of the fact that the Epistle was addressed to 
converts largely composed of Greeks.” The covering of the head 
was a very strict rule among Jewish women, but this was not at all 
the case among the Greeks, at least in classical times 

So we find the Apostle here strongly enjoining a Jewish custom 
upon Greek converts, and supporting his words by reasons which could 
hardly be intelligible except to a Jew. 

Such parallels as these, and many more which might be quoted, 
seem to establish the fact that on this particular subject the teaching of 
St. Paul was not only tinged but saturated with Jewish ideas. Espe- 
cially in regard to the duty of submissiveness to husbands he does 
not seem to have departed at all from the conventional opinions of 
the tıme He borrowed the very expressions of the Rabbis, and like 
them justifies his approval of existing customs by somewhat recondite 
references to the Old Testament 

Bot an interesting question here arises: If there was such an 
unanimity among Jews as to the standard of conduct among women 
being one of weakness and modesty, how, 1t might be asked, are we 
to explain the honour in which characters like Jael and Judith were 

And as to a hfe of retirement, ıt can hardly be said that the 
in the Old Testament lay stress on its necessity. The 
es of Miriam, Deborah, Abigail, the wise woman of Tekoab, 
the prophetess, and Esther, are quite sufficient to show that 
ciation by the Jews of patriotism, self-sacrifice, heroism, and 
f expression on the part of women was as ample and 
as the most progressive modern reformer could desire 
his to be reconciled with the Rabbinical maxims ? 
swer is that the restrictive teaching of the Rabbis, like that 


6,10, Ed p 154) 
ersheim seems to have no warrant in saying (p 154) that these verses 
ssed to Jews Cf 1 Cor x 32, evidently showing a mired body of 
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of St Paul who followed them, seems so far as we can tell to have 
been confined to the duties of married women, and even of them only 
so far as their husbands were concerned. They do not appear to 
have contemplated as possible any definite professional contact of 
women with public life, but there is not, on the other hand, anything 
mn their teaching which was directly contravened by patriotic action 
such as that of the heroines of the Old Testament In short, while 
they vigorously emphasise the duty of woman’s submissiveness in 
relation to the stronger sex, as to her relation to the State they say 
apparently nothing, and if the emergency was sufficient’ they would 
approve of a woman coming forward at the right time. There is 
indeed reason to believe that activity and prominence in good works 
would not have been condemned. St Paul, at any rate, when brought 
into contact with ladies of influence at Philippi, in a country in which 
women took a more leadimg part in social hfe than among the 
Greeks,” so far from upbraiding them, confines his advice to the one 
point that they “be of one mind in the Lord ” + 

This 1s a very considerable qualification to be borne in mind by 
those who think that the writings of St. Paul breathe a spirit of 
simple antagonism to any such current of feeling as that which leads 
many thinking people to-day to advocate the extension of the fran- 
chise to women, But if ıt be felt that in his general view of the re- 
lation of the sexes, especially after marriage, he was completely ont of 
sympathy with the modern desire for general equality, the point may be 
at once conceded. I would go further and say that those who are 
most passionately eager for the establishment of a general equality 
of opportunity, as Mr Kadd calls it, would do well to ponder on the 
decided indications in the Gospel that, generally speaking, inequality 
is part of the divine ordering of the world, not as if such indica- 
tions were merely to be railed at as old-fashioned, but on the gronnd =| 
that 16 ıs our business to do our very best to understand them 
This, however, is beside the present subject I do not deny that the 
writings of St. Paul on the subject of women show a spirit in many 
ways out of sympathy with our own, but I would assert withwall 
diffidence, that knowing what we now know as to his bringnr, 
and social surroundings, his precepts on the relation of the 
are not necessarily authoritative for us to-day. 

Let us look at the matter from this point of view. 
that the divine Founder of our faith left behind Him a 
supreme difficulty and magnitude for His followers to perfo 
was to impart the precious truths which they had received a 
person and His work, and, further, to point out the mor 
which were the corollary of those truths, and incumbent on 
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and various peoples to whom the new teaching was to be given. The 
Lord Himself had given them the truths and had promised them the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to enlighten them as to their bearing on 
ordinary life, but He had abstained, evidently on purpose, from 
pronouncing a definite verdict on most of the social problems which 
were brought before Him Had He done otherwise, it 18 perfectly 
certain that His words would either have been totally misunderstood 
by the people then living, or they would have ceased to be applicable 
to a quite different condition of society, 1900 years later in the 
history of the world. Whether this was the reason for His silence or 
not, we perhaps cannot say But the result is, as has been already 
pointed out, that Chnist’s teaching is absolutely unique ın the one 
great characteristic of universality. Now it was obviously impossible 
for the Apostles, considering the sorti of problem which was given 
them to solve, and the condition of the different heathen people whom 
they were commanded to convert, to attempt to imitate the reticence 
of their divine Master on many pressing social questions If they had 
done so, 1t 1s inconceivable that their teaching could have produced 
the effect which it did produce. For the sake of the heathen 
communities, sunk as they were in the foulest vices, and nearly deaf 
to the dictates of conscience in all that concerned the relation of the 
sexes, it was absolutely necessary for the missionaries to speak with 
the utmost plainness and decision So in burning words which 
1emain for all tame a monument of excellent courage, insight, delicacy 
of mind, and nobleness of thought, the Apostle addressed himself to 
this task Nothing could surpass the loftiness of his own ideal ; 
but 16 18 undeniable that in his imjunction he ever bore in 
mind his converts’ pitiable weakness of will, and so tempered 
his teaching as not to put before them a standard utterly impossible 
of attamment. If we think we have outgrown his precepts, we must 
at least recognise thal he gave the Corinthians what was really the 
best thing for them, in putting before them ‘the highest ideal which 
they could understand And ın his instructions to these mixed 
Tewigh and Gentile communities, 1f he had anticipated a conception of 
ition of married women which did not dawn on the world for 
0 years, he would have failed ın helping them to act up to 
s, and would have left them in deplorable darkness as to the 
rtant of Christian duties, those connected with the home 
more than this: his own mental development would have 

of an unintelligible and almost portentous kind, such 
loofness from the age in which he lived would not have 
of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit which we could have 
It would have been a bewildering phenomenon to his 
168, and one 1u no way edifying to posterity ; while, on the 
i, 1f, for reasons already stated, we refuse to admit that on this 
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question the Apostle was lifted out of the prevailing opinions of his 
age, do we not bring into still stronger yelief than before the grandeur 
of his mental illumination, who, though bearing to the end of lus hfe 
the marks of Gamaliel’s training, could yet be the Apostle of the 
Gentiles? The power of the divine inspiration acting on a human 
being 1s shown in 1ts most impressive form when there 1s evidence of 
a wonderful but yet an orderly growth in power of character and 
width of view, and while to point out that on this one question 
St. Paul was a child of his time, is in no way to impair his authonty 
as a teacher, 1b 1s only by recognising his limitation that we can truly 
appreciate the greatness of the convert from Pharisaism who could 
write the Epistle to the Romans. ~ 
There 1s, however, a broad and genera! objection which may be 
raised against the whole of this argument, and which demands some 
-consideration at this point It may be said that while the Apostle’s 
words and metaphors are borrowed from Rabbinical writings there are 
indications of a deep-seated opinion in his mind as to the relation of 
woman to man which, for all that we can tell, was derived, not from 
his Jewish surroundings, but from a wide and comprehensive view of 
the facts of life An attentive reading of 1 Corinthians xı makes ıt 
pretty clear that St, Paul regarded man as.standing nearer to God 
than woman, and a3 being the more immediate recipient of divine 
truth * And this view might gain support not only from the pre- 
cepts of the Old Testament, or from the prevailing ideas in Palestine 
in the apostolic eye, but from the evidence of history, St Paul’s 
conception of man receiving from God and woman receiving from man 
means, in plain language, that something of a creatwe power belongs 
to one sex and is wanting to the other; that whereas the faculty of 
making a beginning which we call genius has in all ages and among 
all the progressive nations of the earth been frequently shown by men, 
women’s powers are those of receiving life and storing it; and that 
this broad distmetion 1s an ordinance of Nature, and applies not only 
to physical but to mental attributes Hence during the eighteen 
centuries which have elapsed since the words we are considering were 
penned, it is a singular corroboration of the Apostle’s vie 
not ın any of the arts, nor in literature, nor in science haye 
been able to mse to the front rank; while in most of th 
human Intellectual activity their inferiority has been distinct] 
Now, 16 is one thing to mnfer from a study of Rabbinical wr 
St Paul’s ideas on this subject were those of his contempo 
therefore not entitled to more authority than those of other 
thought among them, but quite another thing to dissen 
broad views of human nature and history. Surely all d 
authority ceases entirely when we choose to discard opi 
1 Cor xy. 35 
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were formed in such a way by so great a teacher, and which history 
lias so far confirmed. 

It may be doubted whether the above representation of the Apostle’s 
pomt of view does not “modernise” it to an unwarrantable extent. 
It is quite as probable that what is here taken as an opinion of 
women, based on broad facts of human nature, was in reality only 
the outcome of his Rabbinical trainmg and early surroundings But 
I am anxious to put both sides of this question impartially, and sa to 
assume that his main idea, though it be only contained in one or two 
verses, was that which history has up till now justified. We may, 
then, remark first that, granting all this, and taking it in connexion 
with such a question as Women’s Suffrage, we have no right to make 
inequality of endowment a reason for inequality of treatment; and 
there is nothing whatever in all St. Paul’s writings which would 
justify any such action. Secondly, supposmg his view of the dis- 
tinction between the sexes to have been roughly what we have 
indicated, there is no reason to suppose that he would necessarily 
have objected in these days to a lmited form of political activity 
such as ıs now being clamed He would, doubtless, have objected 
to any social change which placed women in authority over men, or 
which required a violation of Nature’s laws of diversity of function. 
But there ıs nothing in this claim which does require any such viola- 
tion of natural law. Thirdly, as to the unwillingness which many 
social reformers might feel to accept any such estimate of women’s 
position as that which we have ascribed to St. Paul, it should be 
noticed that, in spite of great differences due to lapse of time, this 
unwillingness must mainly be grounded upon a hope for the future. 
I mean that we had better admit, without more ado, that the past 
yields no answer to those who affirm women’s intellectual powers to 
be inferior to those of men; but that, when we look on to the future, 
we may see some reason for expecting something more like equality 
between the sexes in this respect. For the first time in the history 
of our country women have careers open to them for which they are 
naturally fitted, and the barriers which have been for ages set up by 
onvention, obsolete legal maxims, and dread of change, are 
ast nearly all overthrown. It will not be surprising if a 
l of cleverness and talent hitherto suppressed makes its way 
» notice. 
be foolish to grow warm over such an argument as this, 
s upon a prophecy.* Some of us are bold enough confi- 
ticipate a very considerable change, and to fancy we already 















ent 1s often wrongly stated, as 1f 1t were obviously true that women’s 
suffered from hereditary feebleness But, as soon as the hereditary 
atroduced, the question arises why the sons have not suffered equally 
ghters, All that can be said ıs that each individual instance of intel- 
ar among women has suffered from want of opportunity. 
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hear the notes of triumph proclaiming that women have overtaken 
men ın a fair field for the display of creative power. Others feel 
more doubtful, and point not only to deep-seated natural distinctions, 
but also to the unfortunate fact that the successes of genius among 
men have often been won in face of obstacles, want of opportunity, 
and depressing surroundings quite equal to any against which women 
have had to contend.’ But, whichever view we may take of the future, 
there is not the slightest reason for ranging ourselves in opposition to 
St. Paul. If we think that lus estimate will continue to be confirmed 
by facts, then, of course, we have no quarrel with him; only let us 
remember that there seems no reason to make any such estimate of 
women a reason for withholding from them a position of perfect 
equality before the law. If, on the contrary, we feel sure that, before 
. fifty years are out, his verdict as to women’s endowment is going to 
be upset, we must do him the justice to récognise that for many 
centuries history has been on his side, as far as the records of many 
different peoples and countries have spoken. 

There are some, however, who would prefer to believe that because 
St Paul has said, or 1s thought to have said, that women’s intellectual 
endowment 1s inferior to men’s, therefore we must reconcile ourselves 
' to a prospect of it always remaining so; and that it would be wrong 
for us to contemplate the: possibility of a great change being made, 
To them I would like to put this question in all seriousness : What 
warrant have we for supposing that the Apostle’s words, however true 
and opportune for the age in which he lived, are equally true and 
opportune for all ages to come? It is not as 1f he were enunciating 
a fundamental doctrine derived from the teaching of his Master, which 


i 


16 is the noblest problem for every generation to apply afresh to its | 


own needs Such a view as seems to underlie his words ıs not part 
of “the faith which was dnce for all delivered unto the saints,” but 
iS an opinion formed from observation of existing facts, and like all 
such opinions necessarily exposed to modification should the facts on 
which 1t rests themselves undergo change. 

In short, granting what ıs after all not quite certain, that the 
Apostle took a depreciatory view of women’s powers, I submi 
is unreasonable to adopt either of the two attitudes toward 
which people of different temperaments are at first inclined 
are those who bold so fast to his words that they resist. 
change which might some day prevent them from bein 
applied to the existing generation; and there are others, ) 
more numerous, certainly a more confident class, who ar’ 
disparage all St Paul's teaching because coming even' 
believe, are going to show that his opinion on one particu 
not so fully corroborated as it has been. The intermedia 
is to welcome any change which may make us think more 


~- 
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women’s powers than St. Paul perhaps did, and if such a change 
comes about, not to disquiet ourselves about the authority of the 
greatest spiritual and intellectual genius that ever lived, since we may 
be perfectly assured that no readjustment of social relations will ever 
impair it. 

I append by way of summary a list of propositions which I submit 
to the consideration of the reader : 

(1) In estimating, as we all do in practice, some apostolic precepts 
as less authoritative for us than others, it 13 advisable to make clear 
to ourselves why we do so. 

(2) OF all the subjects dealt with by St. Paul in his Epistles, the 
relation of wives to husbands 1s the one in which he most clearly shows 
his Rabbinical training 

(3) Yet, like the Rabbis, he does not appear to object to promi- 
mence and activity on the part of women when occasion or local custom 
justify it, 

(4) In assuming the inequality of the sexes he was laying down 
such directions as alone would have been useful to the communities he 
was addressing. 

(5) If it be supposed that his opimion was based on observation 
of certain natural differences of endowment, we may-admit that it 
has hitherto been corroborated by history, but it may not be so 
always. 

E. LYTTELTON. 


LONDON AS THE CAPITAL OF THE 
EMPIRE. 


ONDON has had many historians, and parts of London have had 

_ their special historians, but there are some phases of London 
history which have escaped not only elucidation but even notice. It 
can hardly be said that the abstract question of London as the capital of 
England has escaped notice altogether, but 1t is the fact that some of 
` the most important features of this position have been only just touched 
upon by one or two scholars lıke Freeman and Green, and except for 
this have been entirely neglected. The subject 1s no doubt principally 
of historical and archeological interest, but perhaps at no time has that 
interest been better worth drawing attention to than the present. 
People are interested ın London as they have never been interested 
before; they are discussing its future constitution and looking 
forward to its future development and welfare; they are preparing 
to read its history under the guidance of Sir Walter Besant; they are 
helpgg to govern it with more vigour than has yet been shown; 
they are discussing the relationship of the old City of London 
larger city which has grown up around. And if happens t 
historical and archeological evidence to which I am anxious 
attention has an important bearing upon many of the question 
now engage popular notice in connection with the present 
and future development of London. 

I can best approach my subject by stating ıt ım the f 
question. How is it that London, bemg the capital of the 
does not contain within the City boundary either a reside 
Sovereign or a Parliament house ? In other words, while a 
including the capitals of the two kingdoms of Scotland an 
are, or have been, also the seats of government, containing th 
of the Sovereigns and the meeting places of the Parliaments, 
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alone of all capitals has the residence of the Sovereign, the Tower of 
London, just outside the City limits, “and the Parliament houses at 
Westminster some distance outside the City limits. This peculiar 
position of the City is not so noticeable in modern times, because when 
one speaks of London as the capital, modern London is thought of, 
not the ancient City; but if we only carry our minds back to seven 
years ago, when what is now the “county” of London was not 
London at all, but simply a group of parishes united together for 
some common purposes, and known as the Metropolis; 1f we examine 
a last-century map, nay if we try to think of the London advocated 
by those who have argued against the report of the recent Royal 
Commission, we shall be able to at once realise that the capital 
of the Empire is not the seat of government The reasons for this 
exceptional position of the City are to be sought for amongst the 
accldents of history rather than the records which chronicle the 
ordinary routine of events, and the search will take us back to the 
earliest periods of history and will deal with one of the most in- 
teresting problems in the origin and position of London during 
the making of England. Perhaps no contest has been more keen 
among English historians than that which rages round the question 
of the continuity of Roman institutions in our cities. Bishop 
Stubbs, Kemble, Freeman, and Green appear as uncompromising 
opponents to such a continuity; Coote and Seebohm stand alone 
almost among the first rank of historians in stating the case for the 
Roman origin of English institutions generally and therefore for 
municipal institutions in particular. On the general question of the 
Roman origin of English institutions I hold opmmions entirely opposed 
to the theory of Coote and Seebohm, and I mention this only to 
emphasize the importance which I therefore attach to the single 
instance in which I think it can be fairly taken as proved that 
Roman institutions have lasted down unbroken to modern times. 
That mstance is to be found in London; the proof of ıt is connected 
he unique position it holds as the capital of the Empire and 
the seat of government. 

rst hear of London in any important sense as a city of Roman 
; the incoming of the Saxon conquerors is followed by nearly 
s of unbroken silence, and it 1s this long period which has 
ome historians to assume, rather than prove, that Roman 
had altogether ceased to exist. But when the light of 
s again shed upon this part of the newly made England, 
nuch to show that London had, to a large extent, preserved 
ndence as a place of commerce and civic organisation The 
ttlements appear all round her, and perhaps the little village 
ng, within a mile of her walls, affords the most significant 
ony to the Saxon settlements round London, rather than in 
bn. The Saxon conquerors appear as political masters of London 
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and introduced into her municipal life the folkmoot, which originally 
met in the open air on a piece of land near Paul’s Cross, and which 
is perhaps represented by the Common Hall of the citizens of London 
of the present day; many Teutonic customs which lie embedded in 
the municipal usages of mediaeval times; many democratic innovations 
in municipal institutions which appear throughout the early years of 
Plantagenet rule, when the “common people” over and over again 
asserted their right to take part in the municipal elections and trans- 
actions of the day. But both the settlements round London and the 
political lordship over London do not appear to have made London a 
Saxon city, and its municipal institutions of Saxon origin. The ler 
mercatorza of Roman London seems never to have quite died out. In 
the court of the merchants there were always professional lawyers, 
and perhaps the most remarkable survival of Roman institutions in 
Britain 1s the practice of the old order of Serjeants-at-Law, who 
assembled in the nave of old St Pauls Cathedral, each Serjeant 
having been allotted a special pillar in the cathedral at his appoint- 
ment, where he met his chents in legal consultation, hearing the 
facts of the case, taking notes of the evidence, or pacing up and down. 
This 1s the exact parallel to the assembling of the Roman jurisperste 
at early morn in the Forum to consult with their chents, and cannot 
be explained except by the theory of direct contimuance of practice 
from Roman times. 

Such, in the merest outline, is the substance of the evidence which 
proves the continuity of life between Roman and Saxon London. 
Elsewhere I have gone into the matter In some detail: * here all I am 
concerned with is to state sufficiently clearly what appears to me to 
differentiate London from other cities in Great Britain in giving her 
a distinctive and active life durmg the time in which the Saxon con~ 
querors were making the land of Britain their future home. London, 
when the fight was over, was not altogether a conquered city. She 
opened her gates to Saxon chiefs; she accepted’ the rule of the rew 
kings ; she became part of the kingdom of Wessex, and then p 
the kingdom of England; her place on the Roman roadways, 
of the Roman Empire, was changed for a place in English 
but all this did not ruin her early position as an unconque 
of the Roman Empire. 

With this position to start from, the next point is to con 
position of London in relation to the English kings. A 
credited with restoring the walls to meet the conflict with th 
and in this act we have expressive, uf silent, testimony to 
portance of London, Its strategic value could not have 
a wall of so great a circuit as the ancient Roman wall had b 
no doubt the wealth derived from successful commerce w 
great importance to a statesman of Alfred’s prescience as the m 


* See my “Village Community,” pp, 49-53, 208-280, 
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position of the city. This indication of commercial prosperity is also 
the indication of continuity of life from Roman times. The Saxons 
had no commerce; and nearly all the trading of Saxon times was 
centred in London. 

Up to this point we have considered merely the position of London 
as a Roman city in the midst of the English conquerors of Britain. 
The mvestigation now turns to the claims and acts of the citizens in 
connection with the kings of the English. The records are not, of 
course, complete on these matters of constitutional interest, but at all 
events it seems clear that while the English kings had their own 
archaic ceremonial at their installation .into the kingship, and ther 
own places, as at Kingston, for this ceremonial to be performed, 
when they became Bretwaldas of the entire empire they assumed 
some of the characteristics of the Roman emperors, And it is just 
at this stage ın the history of English kingship that London appears 
to play an important part. Edmund Ironside was elected king by the 
Londoners, so were Canute, Hardicanute, Hadward, and Harold, and 
‘arguing bcakwards from post-Norman events (which will presently 
be considered) ıt seems reasonable to conclude that this act on the 
part of London citizens arose from a successful claim to be considered 
as a quasi-independent State whose sanction was needed before the 
rights of kings elsewhere chosen could be allowed over London. If 
London took part in the election of Carausius and Alectus, as the 
evidence seems to indicate, she would have preserved the ceremonial: 
and formule proper to the occasion, and would thus have been able 
to clothe their Saxon successors with a prestige not to be obtained 
from any other source. For the King of Wessex or the King of 
Mercia to claim authority as Bretwalda of Britain meant something 
outside the ordinary functions of Saxon kingship, and if London could 
provide the necessary forms and rites the Anglo-Saxon kgs were 
sufficiently influenced by the relics of Roman imperial custom to 
avail themselves of the outward tokens of imperial power, and thus at 
ə time to acknowledge the exceptional position of London. 
ever meagre the Anglo-Saxon evidence may be from want of 
t records no such complaint can be made of Norman evidence. 
ar that the Norman conquerors looked upon London as a 
ependent State, William was not completely King of the 
until the Londoners met him at Wallingford with a deputa- 
l the story of Stephen’s election by the ‘ Aldermen and wise 
gathered together the folkmoot and these providing at their 
or the good of the realm unanimously resolved to choose a 
if. Green’s “ Hist ,” i, 151-2) is one of great significance from 
of view which I am now stating. Freeman and Green have 
there is to say from the chronicles and from the scattered 
e about the rights of Londoners in the election of the early 
, and all that I am anxious to add is a word as to the relative 
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importance of this evidence. Nothing in the history of Saxon 
London and nothing in the history of Saxon kingship is sufficient to 
account for such a claim being first made, being successfully persisted 
in, being able by force of traditional, rather than continuous, custom 
to last through the Norman conquest The place of the city as an 
institution does not begin in Teutonic times, and such a place as 
London seems to have acquired is not due to Teutonic genius. 

The original independent position of London with reference to the 
Sovereign thus confirms the evidence cuggested by the continuance of 
Roman influences, and we may now see how its later history has been 
affected by these conditions. It is no doubt due to the importance 
of London that the seat of government was fixed in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and not at York or Winchester or Bristol; but what 
is it that has kept the seat of government outside the City and not 
in it? In the mexact style of modern literature we often hear of the 
capital, but seldom or ever does the writer mean the City of London, 
He means the area round the City more or less conterminous with the 
new County of London. And yet, when it 1s proposed, at the instance 
of a Royal Commission, to translate the popular conception of London 
as the capital into actual fact; when 16 1s proposed to endow the 
capital of the empire with the privileges of a city even at this late 
‘date in its history, the idea is looked upon as belonging to modern 
politics instead of an incident in municipal development. No doubt 
the reason for not making the City the seat of government originated 
in those early conceptions, arising from the antagonism between the 
Roman City and the Anglo-Saxon communities around it; no doubt 
this separation continued throughout mediæval times by reason of 
the jealousy with which the City was always regarded ; but now that 
Roman and Anglo-Saxon origins are obliterated and jealousy of the 
‘City has ceased, ıt seems that jealousy of outer-London, the seat of 
government, 18 going to operate to keep apart as of old the two 
sections of the great capital of the English Empire. 

It is worth{while going back into the early history of West 
to see if there are any constitutional causes for its position as t 
of government. f 

It is generally conceded that Edward the Confessor bult 
royal palace at Westminster, the earlest document referring, 
being the Charter by that king to the Abbey of Romsey, w 
signed at Westminster, and witnessed by Stigand, Archb 
Canterbury. But there ıs another document which tells us 
history of Westminster before a palace was there. A Bull 
Nicholas II., inserted in King Edward’s third Charter to t 
of Westminster, granted in 1065, has the following clause: < 
antiquitus sedes est.” This has been translated the ‘ seat ol 
in the same sense as we now use the word seat; and those w 
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doubted the existence of a palace before the Confessor’s fime have 
hence doubted the authority of this Charter.* But the “sedes” 
here alluded to was no doubt one of those stone monoliths at which 
great assemblies were formerly held, and which are familiar to us by 
the famous examples of Kingston in England, Scone in Scotland, and 
Tara in Ireland. Now the case of Scone has a very remarkable 
connection with that of Westminster by reason of the famous corona- 
tion stone having been removed from there to Westminster by 
Edward I.; but, by turning back to its history before the removal 
to Westminster, we get, by comparison, a remarkable hght upon the 
early history of Westminster. Thus, Robert II. was crowned on 
March 26, 1871, and on the following day convened the prelates, 
earls, barons, and nobles before him. “The king sitting, as use is, in 
the royal seat, upon the Mount of Scone” (Rege sedente in sede 
regia—Act. Parl. Scot., p. 181). Mr. Skene observes upon this in a 
foot-note : 

“This ‘sedes regia’ must not be confounded with the stone seat which 
was used at the coronation only, and was kept in the Abbey Church, to 
which the name of ‘Cathedra’ is always applied. The royal seat here 
referred to was placed on the Moot Hull, and used when the kmg presided 
at a parlhament or court of justice. It was on this seat on the Moot Hull 


that Robert Bruce was crowned in 1306 ‘ın sede positus regal,’ after the 
seat called the ‘Cathedra, or stone had been removed to England.” t 


Now, have we at Westminster any traces of a moot-mll on which 
was a Stone seat for the king? There can be no doubt that such a 
stone existed, and that the Court of King’s Bench, the oldest court 
of justice in the kingdom, ıs named therefrom, All the earlier kings 
down to Richard IL, at all events, were first seated on the “ marble 
stone ” in Westminster Hall, and from thence they proceeded to the 
Abbey, where the ceremony of coronation was completed (see Stanley, 
“Memorials of Westminster,” pp. 49-50), and Dugdale has drawn 
attention to this stone as the original seat of justice. The story is a 
what long one to piece together from the fragments of history 
ve been preserved, but there is quite enough to prove satis- 
that Westminster was an old meeting-place of the Witen- 
of the Anglo-Saxons, probably identical with “ Cloveshoo,” 
ich so many charters were issued and dated. The building 
alace there by Edward the Confessor, the erection of the 
all by Rufus, and the subsequent tacit acknowledgment of 
ster as the seat of Government are all events which have 
ts very early in English history, and which illustrate the 
ration of the commercial from the constitutional capital of 
e: 














Dugdale’ s “ Monasticon,” 1817, 1 268; Hickes’ Preface to “ Literaturez Sep- 
s,’ pp XXXV, XxxXvi 
e a i Coronation Stones,” p 28 
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That the monarchs gradually adopted Westminster as their residence 
might have been expected. It was to London what Holyrood was to 
Edinburgh. There are some obscure traces of an occasional royal 
residence in London besides that afforded by the Tower. Stow notices 
that the great house at Bridewell was at one time the palace of the 
king in the City, at all events down to the time of Henry III., and he 
also mentions the tower royal as “ pertaining to the kings of this 
realm” before the reign of Edward I., and the names of two modern 
parishes of the City—namely, St. Michael Paternoster Royal and 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, are derived from ancient dwelling- 
places of the Sovereign in London. Westminster as a royal palace, 
therefore, was simply originally a country residence as distinct from a 
town’ residence, but so intimately was the Sovereign in early days con- 
nected with the government that Westminster Palace and West- 
minster Hall gradually became the seat of government and the 
residence of the Sovereign to the entire exclusion of the City of 
London. 

So long as the separation of the City from the County of London 
remains as at present, so long will the anomalous position of London 
as the capital of the Empire be kept up. The capital 1s technically 
and constitutionally the City as bounded by the Roman wall and its 
adjacent wards “without the walls”; actually and in fact, it is that 
larger area now endowed with county government, and only since 1888 
entitled to the name of London Even as a mere matter of consti- 
tutional law, the position of the two Londons presents remarkable 
features. The one London is the capital of the British Empire, but 
it is so in name only; the other London contams within it a city 
which 1s the seat of the [Imperial Government and the de facto capital, 
the city of Westminster. The nominal capital is a city with little if 
any municipal constitution; the de facto capital is a city with no 
municipal constitution whatever The area to which the name of 
London now properly applies is a county contaming within it both 
City of London and the City of Westminster; and though, by 
of ts urban character throughout, it has absorbed both t 
which technically share the position of the capital, it has th 
tution of a counsy such as Kent, Surrey, or Yorkshire, and 
of a municipality. No doubt there are many consideration 
need to be given to questions of this magnitude before the 
set nght. But en appeal to history is always interesting if 
convincing To ascertain what constitutional position Lon 
held in the past, to trace out the developments of this fro 
ages to the present will possibly help us to reahse how muc 
still to learn from the most neglected of all subjects—na 
early history of English municipal institutions. 
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THE PLAINS OF AUSTRALIA. 


HE mammals of Australia, we are told, represent the early ter- 
tiary or cainozoic age, and it may, I think, be reasonably 
assumed that the land ın which they dwell afforded, in its omginal 
condition, before it was brought under the influence of the white man, 
an excellent opportunity for estimating what the conditions of the 
earth was in other continents during the marsupial era, or before the 
evolution of the great ruminant families Unfortunately the time has 
passed away when the great sedimentary plains of the Murray delta, 
which were perhaps more characteristic of the whole country than any 
of the existing deserts, might have been examined and reported on by 
scientific experts, and we can only form a very adequate conception 
of their condition and appearance from the dianes of the early 
explorers and the recollections of the early settlers. It is on this 
last-mentioned evidence that I venture to base the hypothesis I have 
ed as to the means by which ‘the original conditions of the 
ian pleins have been ameliorated. When first I went out on 
s, in about 1860, settlement had been going on for several 
hat were called the “ frontage blocks ”——that 1s, the blocks 
bout twenty-five miles square, having frontages to the rivers 
Murrumbidgee, Darling, &c., had been leased by squatters, 
more or less well stocked with sheep and cattle. The “ back 
Fhose having no water frontages, were generally vacant, and 
these that I had an opportunity of seeing the country in 
l state. The opinion expressed of this land by the older 
as that it was “rotten,” “had no bottom to it,” and that 
never be fit for occupation. To those who visit the plains 
uld seem incredible that any such description of it could 
en true. It is on those vast plains, once deemed “rotten ” 
fe for stock, that about one hundred millions of sheep are 
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now pastured, besides large herds of cattle and horses. The condition 
and appearance of the plains are faithfully portrayed by the early 
explorers. Jobn Oxley, who traced the Lachlan river from the base 
of the Blue Mountains to near ıts junction with the Murrumbidgee, 
said : 


“The soul is tolerably good within a mile and a half of the banks. I rode 
five or sıx miles out, ın hopes of finding some emimence on which to ascend, 
but was disappointed, the country continuing a dead level, with extensive 
swamps and barren bushes .... We were able to reach only a short 
distance from the spot where we stopped last mght, having been obliged to 
unload the horses no less than four times ın the course of the day ... 
The ground rather studded than covered with grass, and that only in 
patches, by far the greater part producing no grass at all .... Weather 
as usual, fine and clear, which ıs the greatest comfort we enjoy m these 
deserts, abandoned as they seem to be by every creature capable of getting 
out of them, ... The true nature of the soil was fully developed by this 
day’s rain. Bemg ın dry weather a loose lhght sand without any apparent 
consistency, it was now discovered to have a small portion of loam mixed 
with it, which, without having the tenacity of clay, 1s sufficient to render it 
slimy and boggy ... . It was only on the very edges of the banks, and in 
the bottoms of the bights, that any eucalypt: grew, the plains are covered 
with nothing but knaphalium ; the soil various, ın Some cases red tenacious 
clay, in others a dark hazel-coloured loam, so rotten and full of holes that 1t 
was with difficulty the horses could travel over them .... We returned 
this day much of the same ground which we travelled over on the 28th ult 
The horses were frequently up to their shoulders in deep holes, to the 
danger of breaking their own limbs, or those of their leaders or riders 
There is a uniformity in the barren desolateness of this country, which 
wearles me more than I am able to express One tree, one soul, one water, 
and one description of bird, fish, or anımal, prevails alke for ten miles or 
for one hundred ” * 


From this extract it will be seen that, as the explorer went farther 
and farther away from the higher grounds, the view grew more dreary. 
Oxley, however, attributed the softness of the ground to moisture. 
He was unable to realise that the ground could be “ rotten” without 
being wet. Sir Thomas L Mitchell, who followed the river Desa 
from its junction with the Warrego to the Murray; gau 
character of the country more correctly. He says: 














“ All over these plains the ground was so soft, being quite clez 
or sward, that the cart-wheels sunk very deep into 14 while 1b af 
grass It looked, nevertheless, to be excellent soil, although it 
like fallow land, for the roots of the umbelliferous plants which 
it had so little hold that they were easily set loose by the win: 


about the surface ” ¢ 


This description applied to Oxley’s table-land, near wher 
of Bourke stands now, and therefore in the cretaceous 
When further down the river, he continues : 


* “Journals of Two Expeditions into the Interior of New South Wale 
By John Oxley 


+ ‘Three Expeditions to the Interior of Austraha, 1882-36” Vol. 1 
Thomas Livingstone Mitchell 
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“ The hills on the opposite bank at length fell behind, and we saw before 
us only a wide desert plain, where nothing seemed to breathe or move or 
live ,.. . We now travelled over plams of a soft naked soil, which was 
most distressing to the animals, and even to the horses, and men on foot ; 
un the general direction of the river these plains extended to the horizon, 
but the small hills were a peculiar feature not seen higher up The tops of 
these were so soft and sandy that the carts sank deeper into them than on 
the plains, their base consisting of firm blue clay, 1t was my study to keep 
along the side of these hills as much as my route would permit, for ın 
general 16 may be said that the best line for travelling through the valley of 
the Darling is along this edging of staff clay, which 1s always to be found 
near the base of the red sand hills , these forming the limits of those plains 
of softer soul, which usually extend for several mules back from the river,” * 


Captain Charles Sturt, who first explored the Murrumbidgee river,t 
described the country as an inhospitable region, over which the silence 
of the grave seemed to reign, and when he reached the lower plains 
and was approaching that part of the river where the fine town of 
Narrandera now stands, he found the soil to be “so loose and rotten ” 
that 16 was almost impossible to make any progress. He therefore 
sent his land equipage back to'Sydney and proceeded on his journey 
by boat. ` 

Although I can speak only of the New South Wales plains from 
personal experience, the evidence of other explorers proves that the 
plains in the other parts of the Australian continent are very similar 
in character to those of fhe Murray delta. E, J. Hyre’s descriptions 
of the land in Eyres Penmsula, South Australia, and inland along 
the Great Australian Bight to Western Australia, were very similar to 
those given of the New South Wales plains by Oxley, Mitchell, Sturt, 
and others The principal difference, I think, was that the plains of 
the Murray delta were the largest, and contained the deepest deposits 
of sedimentary matter ın the continent. It 1s unnecessary to refer to 
the journals of M‘Douall Stuart, Burke and Wills, Leichhardt, Sir 
John and Alexander Forrest, and other explorers. They all tell the 
e story of some beautiful, well-grassed country in the moun- 
parts, with dreary, unoccupied, waterless wastes of desert 
away as far as the eye can reach beyond the line of 

Ernest Gules, who crossed the continent from east to 
king of Captain Sturt, says : 
seribed the whole region as a desert, and he seems to have been 
y the notion that he had got into and was surrounded by a 
the like of which no human bemg had ever seen or heard of 
is whole narrative is a tale of suffermg . . and he says 
rthest point he had attamed .. . about forty-five miles from 
re’s creek, now a watering-place for stock in Queensland - ‘ Halted 


a country such as I verily believe has no parallel upon the 
ace, and one that was terrible ın its aspect’ Sturt’s views are 
















Expeditions to the Interior of Australa, 1832-36” Vol. i. By Sir 


ingstone Mitchell 
Expeditions into the Interior of Australia, 1828-31," By Captain Charles 
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only to be accounted for by the fact that what we now call excellent sheep 
and cattle country, appeared to him lke a desert because his comparisons 
were made with the best alluvial lands he had left near the coast” + 

Tt will be curious as well as instructive to compare this opinion on 
Sturt’s report with what Mr. Giles himself says of the Great Victoria 
Desert in Western Australia : 

“ Although the region was all a plain, no views of any extent could be 
obtained, as the country still rolled on ın endless undulations at various 
distances apart, just as in the scrubs It was evident that the regions we 
were traversing were utterly waterless, ın all the distance we had come in 
ten days, no spot had been found where water could lodge. It was totally 
uninhabited by either man or animal, not a track of a single marsupial, emu, 
or wild dog, was to be seen, we seemed to have penetrated into a region 
utterly unknown to man, and as utterly forsaken by God ” 


The consensus of opinion as to the dreary, barren appearance of 
the plains of Australia, by those who first saw them in all parts of the 
country, is remarkable, and the more so as we know that these plains, 
which lie nearest to the settled coast districts, are now talked of as 
the future granary of Australia, the soil which might, when the pro- 
posed irrigation schemes are completed, grow wheat enough for the 
world. But what is it that has caused this vast change in the 
plains of the Murray delta? Simply, I think, the trampling of sheep 
and cattle, and if this is correct, an examination of the plains which 
have not yet been trampled down may afford some idea of the vast 
amount of work performed unconsciously by animals in preparing the 
land, not merely for the use of man, but for the support of vegeta~ 
tion. The late © S Wilkinson, F.G.8., was of opinion that a range 
of mountains once stretched across Australia from east to west, or 
from somewhere about the centre of the Blue Mountains on the east 
to the western coast, This range has almost entirely disappeared by 
denudation. The material of which this range was composed has 
been slowly carried away by flood waters and deposited as sediment 
over vast areas, which now form the great plains im various parts set 
the continent In other lands where similar deposits were 
they were trampled down and consolidated, stratum by st 
herds of elephants, camels, llama, buffalo, bison, oxen, sh 
and other highly gregarious animals In Australa the kang 
incapable of performing a similar work. The kangaroo is 
garious to the same extent as the sheep or deer. Out on t 
only four or five are seen together even now. Before the 
the white man with his flocks and herds the kangaroo only r 
the neighbourhood of permanent water where the land 
enough to support him. No doubt, when he was driven o 
rotten ground by dog or man, the great bird-like claw on 
legs afforded a better support than the hoof of the sheep o 











+ “ Austraha Twice Traversed, 1872~-76.’' By Ernest Giles. 1889 In 
page xxv. 
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The great strength capable of being exerted in the hind leg of a 
kangaroo would, also, enable him to extricate himself from a bog more 
easily than animals of a higher type of development. His short fore 
paws would be useful in “clawing” himself along over rotten ground. 
But kangaroos do not follow each other and make tracks, and this, I 
think, is how the sedimentary deposits of the Ganges, the Nile, the 
Amazon, the Mississippi, and other deltas, have been principally con- 
solidated and compacted. It is impossible for any one, I think, to 
realise how very hghtly sediment can be deposited by water without 
having seen land which has never been trodden upon. On the back 
blocks, which were unoccupied when I first went out on the plains, I 
have thrust a walking-stick 1ts full length into what looked lıke the 
solid earth, and that without using any great degree of strength. The 
general experience among the bushmen was, that any sandy looking 
land where no grass grew was rotten, and to be avoided. A horse, 
bullock, or sheep, which stepped on this land, sunk up to his belly at 
once and had great difficulty in struggling out. Sheep, indeed, when 
full woolled were powerless in rotten ground, and each one had to be 
lifted out. I was informed that when the plains were first taken up 
by the squatters large numbers of sheep were smothered in the rotten 


soil. When I went on the plains there was no rotten land within © 


twenty miles of the river, but further back than this I have more than 
once had my horse sink down suddenly or plunge in up to the 
shoulders as described by Oxley. When the country was in this con- 
dition I do not think 1t was flooded. The flood waters which came 
down from the mountains spread out on either side of the river, but 
they sunk through the porous earth and left their sediment resting 
lightly on the top It was not until the whole surface of the plains 
had been thoroughly puddled by the hoofs of sheep and cattle that the 
huge floods now'so common in these rivers of western New South 
Wales could occur The flood waters, finding no resting-place on the 
irface, Sunk into underground reservoirs, where they can be reached 
Mis or bores. In the “ Report of the Royal Commission on the 
ions of Water,” published by the Land Department of New 
les in 1885, Lake Urana is spoken of as a permanent sheet 
overing about twenty-one square miles In 1861 it was 
ong the settlers as the “ Dry Lake.” I may mention this 
ustration of the effect of the trampling of large herds of 
d sheep, and I have no doubt that the dry plains of Western 
, which are described in almost identical words by explorers 
those used by Oxley, Mitchell, and Sturt, of the delta of the 
Il sooner or later be consolidated ın a similar manner. I 
suggest, however, that an examination of these plains by 
experts before they lose their original characteristics will be 
able. Hitherto the geologists have been contented to follow 
wake of settlement which has, in the first instance, been con- 
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fined to the high lands near the coast, and very little notice has been 
taken of the plains. No animals, no fossils, and very little vegetation, 
have been found on the plains, but it is just because they produce 
nothing in their original condition and become fruitful and fertile 
later that they require to be reported on. When Mr. F. A. Weld 
was Governor of Western Australia, a visitor remarked to him on the 
sandy nature of the soul. “ Yes,” replied the Governor; “ but it is 
sand that will grow anything if ıt gets plenty of water.” Recent 
reports inform us that the Government of Western Australia is boring 
for fresh water at Coolgardie and elsewhere, and that ıt has been 
found beneath the dry salt lakes on the surface.. In connection with 
this underground water, the report * previously quoted, remarks : 
“We cannot tell how far ıt does really extend to the south, but I have 
no doubt the underground water escapes nto the ocean That 1s proved 
by the underground channels which exist in the Mount Gambier district, 
where the water 1s said to run at the rate of from four to five miles an 
hour ... Thelate marme formation’which underlies the alluvial deposits 
. contain abundance of water at depths varying from 200 to 500 feet. 
As, however, the overlying fluviatile deposits of this region are generally 
porous, it 1s not to be anticipated that water from the miocene beds will mse 
to the surface .. . The subsoil is largely composed of impermeable clay, 
and no better holding ground for water could be desued In case of 
newly excavated dams, from which water is found to soak away rapidly, 
pastoralists find that they may be easily puddled by the trampling of sheep, 
and in the second year form perfectly good holding ground ” 


But twenty years earlier strong doubts were expressed as to 
whether the surface could ever be made to hold water, and it was 
not until the subsoil of impermeable clay had been compacted and 
consolidated, by the galloping of animals, perhaps, that surface dams 
were constructed successfully. The first water on the “ Old Man 
Plain ” away from the rivers was obtained by well-smking. Later 
on, when the surface had been puddled into such a consistency as to 
afford root-hold for grass, herds of cattle were able to gallop and thus 
consolidate the lower strata. It 1s worthy of note that there ay 
great sandy wastes in Austraha lıke the Sahara of Africa or 4 
of Asia Neither are there any alkali or “ bad lands,” a 
America. The plains of Australia are, from the accounts 
them by explorers in all parts of the continent, singularly ! 
if the plains of Northern and Western Australia can be con. 
by the trampling of stock, as I believe those of the Eastern 
have been, the tme is not far distant when the word “ des 
be wiped off the map of Australia, and the true character of 
plains become more generally understood and appreciated. 


Gro. E, B 














ree C. 5. Wilkinson s evidence-~Royal Commission on Water Conservation! 
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WANTHD—AN ENGLISH BIBLE. 


OR many years newspapers and magazines, both religious and 

secular, have devoted innumerable pages to the discussion of the 
translation of the English Bible, and no possible consideration has 
been overlooked save that which is fundamental. Is it not curious 
that so many learned and vigorous articles should have been written 
by persons to whom it has never occurred to ask why we need a 
translation at all? 

Obviously an English version 13 not reqmred for the sake of 
scholars who are able to read and understand the original. It 1s not 
necessary to translate the Old Testament for the benefit of Canon 
Driver, or the New for the benefit of Canon Sanday. The labours of 
the translator are needed solely in the interests of the common people. 
His task is “ to place the English reader as nearly as possible in the 
position of the reader of the original text.”* Accordingly no words 
tructions should be used in the translation which are not 
o nineteenth century Englishmen as were those of the 
e first readers of the actual text. They had no need to 
wy, nor should those who read the translation, The 
uld everywhere be sufficiently clear without the assistance 
aries, for the poor and uneducated, to whom the Bible was 
ch as to others, cannot afford to buy such aids nor have 
mack of using them. Special pains should therefore be 
void obsolete words and words likely to mislead through 

meaning. Those who have been taught the classical 
r rather those who have learnt them—will not be 
this score They are familiar with the fact of changes 
ng, they know the derivation of the words of Latin 


Bishop Westcott, Speech ın Convocation, 1892 
OA 
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origin in which such changes most commonly occur, and if in any case 
they happen to be ignorant of the explanation they can easily find ıt 
out, But the average man 1s utterly helpless. He knows only such 
words as are current im the speech of the day, and has no conception 
of their ever having had any meaning other than the present. In 
books treating on theological subjects more than in any others, should 
this precaution be observed ; for most theologians, who read, preach and 
write a technical vocabulary, have no notion how technical it really is. 

Now, when the Bible is translated into some dialect of Malaysia or 
Central Africa, the rules just given are invariably followed. In 825 
out of the 326 languages-in which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society circulates, ın whole or in part, translations of the Scriptures, 
the common intelligible speech of everyday life is the medium through 
which the thoughts of Isaiah or Paul are communicated to modern 
readers, The one exception is a not unimportant language, which 1s 
the mother tongre of many millions of people living in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the United States, Canada, Australia, and other places 
that can be found upon maps without much research. 

At present the only versions of the Bible that are within the reach 
of the average Englishman are those known by the names of the 
Authorised and the Revised Perhaps, however, ıb is an exaggeration 
to say that they are both within his reach, for the Revised Version is 
published at so high a price that many a cottager can barely acquire 
it in readable print by means of a long and pamful economy. But 
even assuming that every one can read the Revised Version if he 
wishes, the problem of an intelligible translation is far from being 
solved. It contains such utterly obsolete words as “ firmament” (Gen. 
i. 6), “ daysman” (Job ix. 83), “bruit” (Nah. ui. 19), “ divers ” 
(Matt. iv. 24), “mete” (Matt. vu. 2), “halt” (Matt. xvii. 8), “ hus- 
bandman” (Matt. xxi. 33). These words, of course, lke all others, 
are perfectly intelligible when we have been specially taught their 
meaning; but a reader who had received a fair English ed: 
without lessons in the Bible would not have the slightest, 
what they sigmfy. But the result is hkely to be more 
when we pass from words which suggest no meaning at 
which suggest an erroneous one. Among these are “ desire 
xxi. 20), ‘ prevent” (Ps, xxi, 3 and cxix. 148), ‘ fulfil” (I 
“ doctor” (Luke 31. 46), “ mansions” (John xiv. 2), “ cons 
vni. 1), “curious ” (Acts xix. 19), “quick” (Acts x. 42), | 
(Rom vil. 11 and 1 Cor xy. 86), “ mortify ” (Rom. viin. 13 af 
5), “constrain” (2 Cor. v. 14), “lust” (1 Johnu 16). Of 
seven million inhabitants of England and Wales, not more t 
lion at the outside are aware that “‘ comforter” means “ ; 
or that “ minister ” is srmply the Latin for “ servant,” Y 
are allowed to remain ın the Revised New Testam 
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can only mislead. One might further complain of the retention of 
“suffer” in Matt. xix. 14, of which passage Professor Beet truly says 
that © every mother knows that it prevents her from quoting these 
words of Jesus to her children as they stand in the Bible she uses,” 
and of “ ghost,” on which the same expositor comments that “ıb 13 
now only a meaningless algebraic symbol, which, jomed to the adjective 
‘holy,’ theologians have thought fit to retain as a technical term for 
the Third Person of the Divine Trinity,” and that “it obscures the 
one conception which the word zvcvua in all its connections every- 
where embodies”* Each of the words quoted above ıs a real 
stumbling-block to the interpretation of the Bible by the uneducated. 
as would be discovered even by literary and theological critics if they 
would condescend to take a Bible class of ploughmen or servant-girls. 

In some cases the Revised Version, as well as the Authorised, is 
guilty of sheer mistranslation. The rendering of dovAoc by “ servant ” 
carries with it the associations of, some one who is paid regular wages 
and can give a month’s notice or go out on strike ‘This 1s not 
exactly the interpretation that would be put upon the original by the 
Romans to whom Paul’s letter was addressed. By this mustransla- 
tion the startling significance of the apostles use of dovAog ’Incov 
Xptorov as his proudest title is almost entirely destroyed. ‘* Devil” 
for Sainwy might also be condemned as incorrect and, ın some passages, 
misleading. 

In another matter the Revisers seem to have made hardly any 
attempt to carry out what the Bishop of Durham admits to have been 
their duty, namely, “to place the English reader as nearly as possible 
in the position of the reader of the orginal text.” Words which in 
the course of centuries have acquired a special technical signification 
are allowed to remaim as the equivalent of the terms which, at the 
time the books were wriften, had simply an everyday colloquial 
meaning. In reading Thucydides’ account of the plague at Athens 
it comes oddly on one at first to find him using terms, such as 
pharynx, spasm, hematoid, which sonnd as though taken from the 
technical vocabulary of a modern physician. A moment's reflection, 
however, reminds us that in the time of Pericles these terms had no 
technical connotation at all. In the same way “ gospel” 1s anything 
but a fair rendering of cvayyéAtor, or “ bishop” of érickomoc, or 
heresy of aipeoic, or even “church” of exxAnoia. 

“The first thing that a bishop has to do1s at least to put himself ina 
position ın which, at any moment, he can obtain the history from childhood 
of every living soul in his diocese, and of its present state Down m that 
back street, Bill and Nancy, knocking each othez’s teeth out! Does the 


bishop know all about ıt? Has he had his eye upon them? .. , ‘But 
that’s not our idea of a bishop,’ Perhaps not, but it was St Paul's” t 


* Expositor, Second Series vol u, p 1067 
+t J Ruskin, ‘ Sesame and Liles ” 
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In many passages, of which Rom. i. 14, 2 Cor iv. 6, and Heb. i. 1 
may be taken as instances, there is a sensible loss through the dis- 
tortion, for no reason whatever, of the eməłasıs as it falls in the 
Greek. In the passage last mentioned the emphasis would be most 
easily retamed by turning the verse imto two co-ordinate sentences 
connected by “but”; our translators, how2vsar, are afraid to write 
“ but” anywhere unless there is a o¢ or ada in the original. What 
would be said of such literalism in a translator of Plato? 

One of the most serious faults of our English version is that, from 
beginning to end, its characteristic note is ar archaic style which is 
entirely absent from the Scriptures themse:v2s Nine people out of 
ten, reading in the Gospels “ye” for “you,” and “ doeth” for “ does,” 
suppose that Jesus Christ, both in His diseccarses and in His conver- 
sations, was accustomed to use a stilted, unnatural speech, rather more 
quaint than the fashion of the Society of Friends. The “eth” ending 
might be retained for poetical passages, bit elsewhere it makes the 
language much less direct and powérful Ths letters of Paul, which 
were really letters after all, are made to reed like the preamble of a 
trust-deed. All this helps to contmue in tke pulpit an antique dialect 
which confirms the balief of many that preaching has nothing to do 
with the nineteenth century. How common if is, for instance, to 
hear sermons in which the word ‘ unto,” now quite disused except in 
a few phrases, perpetually recurs, though :kə preacher would never 
think of telling a cabman to drive him first unto Sion College and 
then unto Charing Oross. Now I do not know a word of Pashtu, but 
I willbe bold to say that the Afghan who rads the version just com- 
pleted in that language will not have his uncerstanding darkened, as 
is the fate of the unfortunate Englishman, by an obsolete vocabulary 
and an unnatura: style. 

And all these defects are found in the Revised Version, which, in 
all the points now discussed, is nevertheless en immense improvement 
on the Authorised. It has beén severely—rnight not one say bitterly ? 
—~attacked, but usually for the very features which are most to its 
credit Its cardinal fault ıs that ıt has made too few changes, not 
too many; that it has left undone the things that it ought to have 
done, rather than that it has done the things that it ought not to have 
done. It has been blamed for the Hebraism of “ the footstool of His 
feet,” where, at any rate, the literalism does no harm, but the same 
inconsistent critics commend it for retaininz another Hebraism, “ the 
valley of the shadow of death,” which is positively misleading. It 
has been called pedantic for clearing away words that were unintel- 
ligible except to scholars, and substituting the speech of the market 
and the household. One of the most sakstantial gains, from the 
standpoint of the average reader, is the use of “love” instead of 
“ charity,” in 1 Cor. xiui.; but I saw this charge condemned the other 
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day, on the ground that the new version brings blushes to the cheek 
of the young person when read in mixed Bible classes, and that it 
destroys the suggestion of an etymological connection wytb ydpic! 
The fact ıs that the Revised Version hes really failed because it was 
not a new translation but a revision. It has met the usual fate of 
compromises It satisfies neither those to whom the Buble 1s chiefly 
valuable as a treasury of rhythmical sentences, nor those whose first 
desire is to get at the exact meaning of the inspired writings There 
is much force ım Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism that 16 is “ constructed on 
very much the same principle as Davenant’s or Ravenscroft’s improve- 
ments on Shakespeare.” What would be said of the low state of 
interest in classical studies, if a present-day English reader could not 
make the acquaintance of Thucydides or Tacitus, except in a modern 
trimming of translation that might have been in the hands of 
Ben Jonson ? 

I can imagme the indignation with which these radical suggestions 
will ke read—if they have the patience to get so far—by people to 
whom the Authoused Version is sacrosanct and irreproachable It ıs 
curious to note how some men of letters fall into unintelligent and 
second-hand raptures whenever it 1s mentioned. One might suppose 
that no member of the Savile Club ever goes to bed without reading 
a chapter, and that we owe to its daily and mghtly study the chaste 
simplicity of modern journalism. Aluch that 1s said of the ‘ good 
English” of the Authorised Version 1s mere superstition It is the 
cant of criticism, repeated without reflection from generation to 
generation, Some credit ıs undoubtedly due to it, taking it as a 
whole, for its “simple Saxon style ”——though this is greatly marred 
by such Latinisms as “sanctify” for “ make holy,” and ‘ mortify ” 
for “ put to death ”—but its eulogists often overlook the fact that 
such simplicity as it possesses 1s chiefl? due to the characteristics of 
the orginal. “A certan man had two sons’ What admirable 
simplicity! Agreed: but, seeing that the original runs: "Av@pwioe 
zig siyer Sto viove, 16 18 hard to see how anything short of a 
deliberate effort of acquired stupidity could make it anything else than 
sumple. It would be amusing, 1f the confusion of thought were not so 
mischievous, to note how many of the most famous tributes to the 
beauty of the Authorised Version, Faber’s for instance, are really 
unconscious tributes to the contents of the revelation itself How 
strange is the notion that it is its literary excellence that has kept it 
in the affections of the English people for two centuries. It 1s an 
astounding delusion. As though the peace it has brought to thousands 
of weary hearts and troubled consciences came from the soothing 
charm of the rhythm! The fact is, that ıt has lived im spite of its 
style, not because of it. It 1s read and revered by the multitudes, not 
because it is an English classic, but because it 18 a message from God. 
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So supreme is the religidus interest above all others, that the English 
people, with rare patience, have tolerated, for the sake of what is clear 
in its spiritual teaching, a translation that perplexes them again and 
again with unfamiliar idioms and other disturbing relics of a previous 
time. For the sake of the treasure, they endure the flaws in the 
earthen vessel that holds it, But our literary critics ignore all this, 
and say to the man whom the Gospel has rescued from vice and 
degradation, “ Be not ashamed of the music of the English version, 
for it is the power of style unto salvation to every one that readeth ” 
So far from the Authorised Version being unassailable from a 
literary standpoins, competent judges, who have had experience in 
teaching, have complained that for literary purposes it is not as 
useful as the Revised. Professor R G Moulton has gone so far as 
to say,” that nothing worth calling hterary study of the Enghsh 
Bible can be done ın any but the Revised Version, which has 
transformed the Book of Job, for imstance, from a collection of 
sacred conundrums into a drama at least as easy to follow as a 
drama of Aischylus. The beauties of the Authorised Version, he 
says, belong to the diction of mdividual verses, while if we seek 
the general drift of the passage we are forced to go to the Hebrew 
and the Greek to find out what our English means. Robert 


Browning, in repiy to the question whether asa poet he did nob 


prefer the older renderings, said he did not, The newer version 
seemed to have geined in faithfulness, and that, he added, never car- 
ried any loss along with ıt.f 

On the whole, the case for the literary merits of the Authorised 
Version rests mainly upon the supposed excellence of its rhythm. 
‘Charity suffereth long and is kmd” What admirable rhythm, we 
are told There is nothing like it in the Revised Version I hope 
not. I sincerely trust thereis nothing in it to set one’s head wagging 
to the tune of “ Quadrupedante putrem,” &c., or of the story which 
tells how there “ was an old woman who hved ina shoe.” It might 
have been supposed that any one, posing as an authority on style, would 
have been aware of the elementary fact that, in prose, rhythm that 
suggests verse ıs essentially bad I believe that on the whole the 
rhythm of the Authorised Version 1s not superior to that of the Revised, 
but simply more familiar As Mr. O A. Vince puts 16,f “ We are in 
the habit of regarding the prose of the Authorised New Testament as 
rhythmical, chiefly because we are so familiar with it that ın reading 
it we dispose the accents easily, without the hesitation and pains with 
which we read unfamiliar prose.” He makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that, if a favourite psalm were read in the Prayer-hook Ver- 

* Homiletre Revrew, September 1892 


+ Bookman, vol 1, p 136 
+ Expository Times, vol 1 p. 149 
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sion and in the Authorised to twelve members of the Church of 
England and twelve Dissenters, and they voted on the question of 
rhythm, all the Churchmen would vote for the Prayer-book, and all 
the Dissenters for the Authorised. Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed 
ont, in the “ Autocrat,” that a poom needs to be “ repeated aloud and 
murmured over ım the mind’s muffled whisper often enough,” if it is 
to gain “such absolute solidarity that you could not change a syllable 
without the whole world’s crying out against you for meddling with 
the harmonious fabric.” ‘ You may be sure,” he added, “ that, while 
the sheets are damp, and while the lines hold their sap, you can’t fairly 
judge of my performances, and that, 1f made of the true stuff, they will 
ring better after a while.” 

And, after all, what does this question of rhythm come to when 
everything is said? What is actually meant when it is contended 
that one version is more rhythmical than another? In plain English, 
that it sounds better! It is more impressive from the reading-desk ! 
No matter though earnest believers, whose supreme interest ın life ıs 
to know the will of God that they may do it, are baffled again and 
again by words and phrases without meaning, and that a thousand 
helpful spiritual suggestions escape them through faulty renderings, 
let everything be sacrificed that their ears may be ravished by the 
majesty of “ that blessed word Mesopotamia”! 

After reading with some care the Letters of Paul in the original, I 
have not been struck by the excellence of their rhythm as a prominent 
characteristic. Indeed, the very choice of Paul as a writer seems to 
show that in the power of the Gospel literary style was meant to 
occupy a very subordinate place, just as the fact that the vocabulary 
of the New Testament was drawn from the colloquial language of the 
time ~ shows that it was mtended to be essentially a “ popular” book. 
It ıs not quite honest to wish to make the Bible appear to uneducated 
people as possessing certain literary qualities which ıt undoubtedly 
had not when first given. At any rate, excellence in rhythm or any 
other constituent of style should not be allowed to outweigh grave 
defects ın translation It would not be allowed to do so in the case 
of any other book. Imagine the Atheneum reviewing a new trans- 
lation of the Ethics of Aristotle, and giving it Iigh praise on the 
ground that, although the text was faulty and the vocabulary obsolete, 
the translator possessed a rare gift of rhythm ! 

There must be a great deal of fetish worship in our modern 
Christianity 1f we are content to permit the religious interests of the 
multitude to be sacrificed to the amusement of the philologer and the 
stylist. We have at last reached the conception that the Bible was 
not intended to teach us natural science, But many persons of 


* As conclusively proved m Dr, H. A Kennedy’s “Sources of New Testament 
Greek ” 
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influence seem still to think that the divine purpose in inspiring its 
authors was that one of its translations might be a possible text-book 
in the new School of English Language and Literature at Oxford. We 
have come to doubt whether the late Professor Huxley was the most 
capable man to expound the Bible; but it is heresy to deny that this 
is particularly’ the function of Professor Skeat Indeed, if rhythm is 
the main thing, let us be consistent, and let the next vacant Chair of 
Exegesis be offered to Mr. Swinburne. 

I wonder what Paul would have said on this question of translation, 
in which, as the Apostle of the Gentiles, he would surely have had 
some concern, We know how intensely he laboured that the story 
of the life and death of Jesus might become, not a literary classic, 
but the inspiration of the barbarian and the slave; how impatient 
he was of any pedantic obstruction set in the way of the teaching 
of the good news to the lowest and most ignorant in every land ; 
how his ardent desire was that “the word of the Lord may run 
and be glorified.” He would have said some plain things, perhaps, 
about modern Christians who, though they may themselves have 
entered the gate of knowledge, leave their brothers standmg without. 
It is a remarkable instance of the irony of fate that his very letters 
should only be known in England to-day by a title so completely 
obsolete that it does not occur from beginning to end of the “ Postal 
Guide.” 

In some respects the English peasant centuries ago had a better 
opportunity of understanding the Bible than he has to-day. He might 
be unable to buy a copy of his own, but when he had access to one it 
was more intelligible. The Authorised Version was good English in 
1611 for the very reason which prevents ıt from being good English 
to-day. Its language was not the literary dialect of Elizabeth or 
James I., but the speech of the common people. Thus Thomas 
Fuller says of the translators: “ These with Jacob have rolled away 
the stone from the mouth of the well of life, so that now even 
Rachels, weak women, may freely come both to drmk themselves and 
water the flocks of their families at the same,” reminding one of the 
desire of Erasmus that the day might come when the sacred books 
should be made intelligible to every reader, when “the husbandman 
shall sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, when 
the weaver shall hom them to the time of his shuttle, when the 
traveller shall while away with their stories the weariness of his 
journey.” * 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the stimulus that would be 
given to the religions life of our country if we had once more a Bible 
that was intelligible to the man in the street. It would save an 
immense amount of labour in teaching in both Sunday and day 

* Quoted in Green’s “ Short History,” C. 6. 
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schools, I would propose that there should be made, at intervals not 
exceeding a hundred years, a completely new translation of the whole 
Bible; a translation as new as that of an Aristotelian manuscript 
just discovered ın Egypt. This would give an opportunity for 
utilising any fresh discoveries affecting the text—a side of the question 
which, though I have necessarily omitted 1ts discussion here, has an 
important bearing on the efficiency of the Authorised Verston—and 
would provide against misunderstandings caused by linguistic change. 
The Revision Committee should include a few members possessing an 
actual acquaintance with the daily speech of the peasant and the artisan. 
I have seen somewhere an opinion that the Englısh of the Revised 
Version would have been much better 1f Matthew Arnold had been 
on the Committee, No more inappropriate name could possibly have 
been suggested. The man who is wanted to represent the interests 
of the Enghsh tongue is rather some one of the type of Robert 
Blatchford or Thomas Champness. This scheme would nat destroy, 
or ıntend to destroy, the Authorised Version. Those to whom early 
association had made it dear, even ın 1ts enigmas, would still be able 
to read it as often as they liked. Nothing need interfere with its use 
as a text-book for the study of the development of the English 
language. Members of the Savile Club would still be permitted to 
give it an honourable place on their diessing-room tables. The 
Authorised Version will remain for all time, just as the Bishops’ Bible 
remains for all time. But I hope that some among the leaders of 
the Churches will not pass unheeded this plea for a People’s Buble ; 
that the welfare of the many will no longer be sacrificed to the selfish 
pedantry of a handful of scholars , and that the time will soon come 
when the Englishman, equally with the Zula and the Samoan, shall 
be able to read in his own tongue the wonderful works of God. 


H W. HORWLL. 


THE COLOUR-SENSE IN LITERATURE. 


OME years ago a discussion arose as to the evolution of the human 
colour-sense. It was alleged by certain writers that the more 
refrangible rays of the spectrum, especially green and blue, have only 
become clearly visible to man during the last thousand years, and Mr. 
Gladstone came to the front with the assertion that Homer, and the 
early Greeks generally, never clearly saw these colours. That discus- 
sion has been ended There ıs now no doubt whatever that all races 
of men, concerning which any evidence can be obtained, have been 
acquainted with the same regions of the spectrum which we know. 
The colour-vision of savages, whenever carefully tested, is found to be 
admirable, as is also that of the lower animals, and there is no reason 
to suppose that so useful an aptitude ever fell into abeyance, It 
remains true, however, that while man’s colour-vision has in all prob- 
ability always been excellent, his colour-vocabulary has sometimes been 
extremely defective, even among ourselves to-day remaining very 
vague ;* and it is also probable that at different periods and among 
different races, as well as among individuals, very varying colour 
preferences have arisen. That is to say that the question belongs, not 
to the region of physiology, but to that of philology and that of 
esthetics. It ıs in this last field that I wish to pursue the investi- 
gation. 

It seems fairly obvious that we may best ascertain and trace any 
evolution in colour preferences by the comparative study of imagi- 
native writers who instinctively record the impressions they receive 
from the external world. A scientific «esthetic, on a psychological 
basis, has yet scarcely come into existence, and it is not easy to place 


* In Nature, last year, a prolonged discussion was carried on as to the best means 
of remedying the gross vagueness and inaccuracy of our colour nomenclature, 
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one’s hands on any careful studies in this direction. Some fifteen 
years ago Mr. T. A. Archer, in a defunct magazine called To-Day, 
published an admirable example of such vestigation by determining 
the precise parts played by the various senses in the work of Shelley 
and Keats. More recently, in 1888, M. G. Pouchet published in the 
Revue Screntefique a short study of the colour-sense in literature which 
suggested my own more elaborate investigation. M. Pouchet 
approached the matter as a physiologist’s holiday-task, and by taking 
a few pages from five authors, nearly all French, and noting the 
number and nature of the colour-words they used, he reached the 
conclusion that the predominant colour in literature is always red ; 
but his data were two small and his methods too careless to carry full 
conviction. One more recent study may be mentioned as coming 
within the same group, in the España Moderna for March 1894, Dr. 
Thebussen published a paper on *‘ Lo Verde,” ın which he showed, by 
a detailed though not numerical study, that Cervantes had a special 
predilection for green, making the eyes of Dulcinea verdes esmeraldas, 
going out of his way to clothe his favourite personages in green, and 
otherwise dwelling on this colour in a manner which was not common 
among his contemporaries; Dr Thebussen further argued that there 
is a certain general repulsion to green These are all the investiga- 
tions into this field that I am acquainted with, and they are all on a 
very small scale. 

I have selected a series of imaginative writers, usually poets, dating 
from the dawn of literature to our own day; and in considerable 
fragments of their works, sometimes their complete works, I have 
noted the main colour-words that occur, and have also noted how these 
words were used. I now present the chief numerical results, together 
with certain observations suggested by those results 

In the course of the investigation I encountered numerous fallacies 
and difficulties. And I do not pretend that I have circumvented 
them all, for ıt soon became abundantly evident that while certain 
interesting results could be reached along the lines I had marked out, 
this was eminently a case for remembering Aristotle's warning agamst 
a misapplied precision of method. I was careful to avoid the danger 
of taking too small a basis for calculation; I was also careful to 
eliminate any bias of my own, and, as will be seen, I have not been 
able to show that any one colour dominates imaginative literature from 
first to last. In some cases it is not easy to ascertain whether any 
colour at all is intended ; this ıs frequently the case with the epithet 
“ volden,” a double-barrelled epithet such as poets love, and here each 
case had to be judged on its merits. A still greater difficulty was the 
limitation of colour-words: must every word with a suggestion of 
colour be included? In some cases, as with Shelley’s constant 
references to flame, the answer would certainly affect the result. I 
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decided to neglect all rarely used metaphysical colours (such as 
“sapphire,” “ emerald,” “ sable,” “ argent”), the chief apparent excep- 
tion being ‘ golden,” when used as a conventional equivalent of 
“yellow” ‘Thus the colour-words to which my investigation applies are 
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white, gray, red (with ruddy), scarlet, crimson, pink, vermilon (with 
vermeil), rosy (with roseate), yellow, golden (with gilded), green, blue, 
azure, violet, purple, and black. One might expect to see orange in 
this- list, as a spectrum colour, but there 1s the same dishke of this 
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colour among poets which experimental psychologists have found among 
ordinary individuals; it scarcely occurs more than once to a thousand 
colour-words, and has been disregarded as a negligeable . zantaty. 

In Table I. my results are expressed in their crudest form. In 
Table II., I have simplified the main results by summing together the 
reds,” yellows, and blues, omitting entirely gray, violet, purple, and 
brown, and for purposes of comparison bringing them all to per- 
centages ; in this table we obtaim in the simplest form six colours— 
for white and black are colours from the present point of view— 
with which psychological investigation is mainly concerned. On the 
right of Table II. will be found enumerated the most predominant 
colours in each writer; on the left what I term his colours of predi- 
lection—that is to say, the colours he uses with special -frequency as 
compared with other writers. Neither table shows the relative density 
of colour, though there would be some interest in ascertaining this ; 
in general, it may be said that recent writers use more colour than 
earlier writers, and that a poet’s early work shows more colour than 
his later work, but there are numerous exceptions. 

The ‘‘ Mountain Chant of the Navajo Indians ”—written down by 
Dr. Washington Matthews in the “Fourth Annual Report of the 
American Bureau of Ethnology ”——1s not believed to be very ancient. 
But it is both highly poetic and very primitive. Colour ıs used 
copiously, usually as the repetition of a formula; it is evident that 
colour among the Navajos is highly symbolical ; black, which occurs 
most frequently, stands for man, blue for woman. 

“ The Wooing of Emer ”——translated by Professor Kuno Meyer in 
the first volume of the Archwologiucal Review—is an Irish tale, written 
down in the eleventh century, but belonging to the sixth century. It 
ıs a peculiarly fresh and vivid picture of early Keltic life. We may 
note here for the first time the predominance of red and white. Red 
hair seems to have impressed this poet; but, apart from this, the 
same colour epithet is seldom applied twice to the same object; 
colour here is not used as a formula, it has been clearly seen; and it 
is largely this characteristic which gives life and charm to the tale. 

In the Icelandic “ Volsunga Saga,” as translated by Magnusson 
and William Morris, there is singularly httle colour, though I have 
read the greater part of it from this pomt of view. Red predomi- 
nates exclusively, whether as red blood, red gold, or more variously. 

The Homeric figures are founded on an examination of the first 
three books of the “Iliad ” in the translation by Dr. Leaf, who is 
thus responsible for the colours assigned. The preponderance of black 
is entirely due to the frequent reference to “ black ships”; “white 
arms” and “golden hair” are also common; on the whole, the 


* Including rosy and crimson , both these colours haye some claim to be regarded 
as purples, but the poets have chiefly seen red in them 
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colour epithets are much more conventional than in the Irish heroic 
tale, 

Homer’s colour terminology, and that of the Greeks generally, is 
very vague; but in these respects they by no means stand alone; 
thus Hindostani, spoken by a highly intelligent people possessing a 
fully developed colour-sense, presents precisely similar peculiarities. 
‘‘ Black ” means ‘‘ dark” both, ın Homeric Greece and modern India; 
in both countries also the same word might be applied to gray things 
and green things; just asin Brittany also the word glas can be applied 
alike to a pale blue cloth, a green field, and a dapple-gray horse. I 
have made some examination of the Greek Anthology, as representing 
a later period of Greek æsthetic feeling, and find a similar absence of 
blue and green, and slightly greater prevalence of red, while black 
has receded into the background to give place to yellow and 
white. 

This is the state of things we find in Catullus on examining the 
majority of his ‘‘ Carmina,” and we may conclude that ıt represents the 
typical esthetic colour-vision of classic times. It happens that the 
colours that predominate in Catullus are those with the most 
numerous synonyms—white with candidus, albus, niveus; yellow with 
aureus, luteus, flavus, crocinus—but, as will be seen later, this is 
not necessarily the chief factor in the matter. It is noteworthy that 
the modern synonyms for white and yellow are by no means so 
numerous. It is evident that the men of classical antiquity had a 
special joy in these colours which has not always been shared by the 
dwellers in Christendom. To the northern men, who largely moulded 
our conceptions, white was not always the svmbol of lucky and happy 
things, living among white mists and faces that grow pale with 
distress, they were not apt to find white the colour of joy and beauty 
And both our literature and actual experiment show that, while we 
often delight in thmgs we vaguely call “golden,” deep yellow and 
orange are relatively unpleasant to us except during childhood. 

“ Job,” the “Song of Songs,” and “Isaiah,” the first as translated 
by Renan, the others in the Revised English Version, are all considered 
to belong to the time of Hezekiah, the finest age of Hebrew literature. 
The interesting point to note here is the prominence of green, which, 
for the first time in the series, ranks beside red. It predominates both 
mn“ Job” and the “Song of Songs.” I think we may put this down 
to the fact that these works belong to a considerably developed state of 
literary and philosophic culture, and partly also perhaps to the nature 
of the country in which the writers lived ; the marked contrast between 
the desert barrenness of Judæa and the green luxuriance of Galilee was 
well adapted to stimulate the esthetic colour-sense. 

Chaucer, in portions of the “ Legend of Good Women” and the 
« Canterbury Tales,” uses simple red and white in considerable pro- 
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fusion, and very frequently in conjunction, whether of a fair face, a 
flower like the daisy, or wines. In the matter of hair he seems to 
have a predilection for yellow or “guilt,” 

Of Marlowe, I inelude the first two sestiads of ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” 
the second part of ‘“ Tamburlaine,” and “Edward II” In “Hero 
and Leander” there ıs much bold, vivid, rather careless colour; in 
« Tamburlaine ” there 1s a marked decrease, and black 1s very pro- 
minent ; in “Edward II” there is all but complete absence of colour 
epithets. This rapid movement towards a singularly austere and —/ 
dignified style is significant of this rare poet. Many of the colour 
adjectives in his. early work—“ blushing coral,” “silver tincture of 
cheek,” “ ivory throat,” &c.—do not come within my lists. His few 
green epithets do not usually refer to vegetation, to which he was msen- 
sitive, though he was clearly not insensitive to more unusual green 
colour effects. 

I have selected Shakespeare’s “‘ Sonnets ” as his most personal utter- 
ance, and “ Venus and Adonis” as a characteristic youthful poem, 
avoiding the plays, in which the colouring might be held to be largely 
of the scene-painting order. I believe this selection is fairly com- 
parable with Marlowe's work. The “Sonnets” give very different 
results from the longer poem; they are much severer in colour, black 
and yellow predominating, while ın “‘ Venus and Adonis ” there is a 
profusion of red and white, with very little black or yellow It 1s easy 
to gain a view of Shakespeare’s colour generally by turning to a good 
concordance such as Schmidt's “ Shakespeare Lexicon.” He appears, 
speaking roughly, to use red epithets about eighty times to fifty times 
that he uses green, if we exclude the numerous cases ın which he uses 
green without any reference to colour. Shakespeare's use of colour 1s 
very extravagant, symbolical, often contradictory. He plays with colour, 
lays it on to an impossible thickness, uses it ın utterly unreal senses to 
describe spiritual facts. Colours seem to become colourless algebraic 
formule: in his hands. It may safely be said that no great poet ever 
used the colours of the world so disdainfully, making them the play- 
things of a mighty imagination, only valuing them for the emphasis 
they may give to the shapes of his own inner vision. In his use of 
colour Shakespeare bears witness to his belief in Prospero’s philosophy, 
and counts the external world as but a gay, insubstantial fabric, a 
mere Japanese house set up over a volcano, and though he seems well 
pleased to live there, he ıs sometimes tempted to thrust his fist through 
the walls. 

With Thomson’s “ Oastle of Indolence” we are in the midst of the 
eighteenth century, with its cheerful sobriety of expression, far mdeed 
from Shakespeare’s bold and careless colour. Black here prevails 
enormously over white, and yellow is totally absent. The prominence 
of brown is remarkable, and reminds us that Thomson belonged to 
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the age which asked of its painters: Where is your brown tree? A 
significant fact also is the increasing prevalence of green. 

Blake’s case is interesting as that of a poet who was also an artist 
in design. His verbal colour (as represented in the little volume of 
selections in the “Canterbury Poets”) is very personal and very 
characteristic of his work in design. Black and white, together with 
yellow (invariably in its vaguest form as “ golden), predominate. In 
his love of black he belongs to his age, but he evidently had a distinct 
predilection for it (as in his admiration for black eyes), although he 
is not absolutely insensitive to the value of strong colour; for 
instance, he speaks of the “crimson joy of the rose.” Except, how- 
ever, in the “Songs of Innocence,” colour epithets are but sparsely 
sprinkled through his work. 

Coleridge (if we consider nearly the whole of his poetic work) at 
once continued the eighteenth century movement in favour of green 
and united it with Blake’s revival of yellow, bringing in at the same 
time, as his own contribution, a return to white and corresponding 
repugnance to black, which has ever since characterised English 
literature. Although, with his profoundly personal imaginative vision, 
Coleridge instinctively helped to change the prevalent colour-formula 
of his time, it must be admitted that his use of colour is rather 
commonplace. He clearly had no esthetic joy in colour. 

This cannot be said of Shelley (basing the observations on the 
Canterbury Series volume of selections), for his colour is profuse in 
the highest degree and he evidently enjoyed it keenly. Unlike most 
poets—and in this resembling his contemporary, Turner, in painting 
—he began with no special love of colour, but developed it with his 
general development. The chief character of Shelley’s colour is that 
it is always mingled with hght and movement; for him, as for 
Heraclitus, the world was a perpetual fux His is “a green and 
glowing light, like that which drops from folded lilies in which glow- 
worms dwell.” It is translucent colour, proceeding from some 
‘inmost purple spirit of light,” and he seems to be always looking 
through a rainbow-hued cascade. A curious feature in his use of 
colour is the evidently unconscious repetition of the same word within 
a few lines; the colour seems to flash before him and disappear. 
His colours are fluid, opaline, iridescent , in this again, as in the 
“« Witch of Atlas,” strongly resembling Turner's later use of colour ; 
they make “a tapestry of fleece-like mist,” or “woven exhalation 
underlaid with lambent lightming fire.” No poet has ever used fire 
so extensively ; “ men scarcely know how beautiful fire is,” he says; 
“ gach flame of it is as a precious stone dissolved in ever-moving light.” 
He finds the semblance of flame in the unlikeliest places, even in 
water, for the dew in a flower 1s like fire; even in the solid marble, 
for the pyramid of Cestus ıs a flame. Everywhere he sees colour, 
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fused with light and in perpetual movement. The whole visible 
universe is “ a dome of many-coloured glass,” which ‘‘ stains the white 
radiance of Eternity.” Shakespeare had hinted that such was his 
conception of the world, but Shelley worked 16 out with a convinced, 
sincerity and daring imaginative insight which seem part of the very 
texture of this fascinating personality whose fit emblem is the flame 
of the funeral pyre. ‘ 

Shelley is interesting from the present point of view because his 
mind was, to a very unusual degree, of the visual type; he saw the 
world more than he heard it or felt it, the only other sense that is 
strikingly present in his work bemg that of smell. Keats’s world (in 
“ Hyperion,” “Isabella,” “Lamia,” and the later short poems) is- 
equally interesting but for a different reason. He is not what psycho- 
logists would call a visual. His conception of the world has a basis 
which 1s chiefly auditory and tactile, and in a lesser degree gustatory. 
To every poet, indeed, hearing should be the primary sense. It is the 
sensuous ear that he needs above all He creates sound effects that 
appeal to the mind through the ear. That is a truism: ib is well 
known how fond poets are of mouthing their own verse, and how they 
love to accentuate the rhythm to an extent which logical non-poetic 
people regard as extzavagant. The poet’s chief secondary sense is 
usually sight, which must always bulk largely even ın the work of 
blind poets. But with Keats sight is relatively less prominent than 
usual. With him, touch, the most fundamental of all the senses, 
seems to possess a moulding force which is rare in poetry, and with 
him also that modified kind of touch which we know as taste hasa 
somewhat peculiar prominence. Hence the concrete solidity of Keats’s 
work, and its velvety, sapid qualities, characteristic of the man of 
whom the oft-quoted cayenne and claret story is told. One is struck 
at first by the luxuriance of Keats’s colour. When we come to analyse 
it we find it is very largely verbal colour. ‘His colour-words are not 
epithets of colours he has seen ; they are words that have appealed to 
his ear, that he found in books and brooded over, vague, exotic colour- 
words that no one would think of using in the presence of actual 
colour, Keats showed a miraculous mastery in the ‘use of such 
colour-words ; in the perception of colour he seems to have been a 
child The one colour that he calls constantly by its simple name, 
and with genuine simple delight, is the colour that happened to be 
then most popular with poets—green. He seems to have loved the- 
green of fields and trees with the enthusiasm of a city child to whom 
the country is “green felicity.” For the rest he uses colour-words 
chiefly as symbols of joy. All his colour is joyous, for which reason 
he scarcely ever uses black, and no great poet is more licentious in 
the use of “ golden” as a mere piece of poetic slang. 

Wordsworth (in the “ Prelude” and many of the best known shorter 
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poems) presents a colour scheme which is the extreme type of that 
prevailing in his day. Green and yellow predominate, as he might 
himself say, ‘like sunshine o’er green fields’ He uses green twice 
as frequently as any other colour, usually as the almost mechanical 
attribute of the things he most cares for, and he has a special predulec- 
tion for gray. Yellow occurs, chiefly of flowers, with a certain 
definiteness ; but, on the whole, it cannot be said that Wordsworth, 
any more than Coleridge, was keenly sensitive to the joy of colour. 

Poe’s colour-scheme (as revealed in his principal poems) is peculiar 
but difficult to define. His, indeed, is a case which well illustrates 
the value of the numerical method in summing up and accentuating 
the characteristics of a writer’s artistic vision. Yellow, violet, purple 
and black are the colours preferred by this very personal and original 
poet, and they curiously express his vision of the world It may be 
added that, although he rarely elaborates colour-effects, his colour 1s 
precise and well realised, never merely conventional, 

Baudelaires colour-formula (an the “Fleurs du Mal,” including 
some of the omitted poems), is also very personal, and somewhat 
recalls that of Poe. Its most conspicuous feature is the enormous 
preponderance of black, Baudelaire uses black as the symbol of 
horror and melancholy, but by no means always with repulsion ; 
frequently in his hands 1ts emotional tone is of complacency, satisfac- 
tion, even beauty. After black, red is the most prevalent colour, 
chiefly in the form of “ rose,” and nearly always with a suggestion of 
happiness ; therefore he well summed up his own tastes when he 
wrote of: 


“Le charme nattendu d’un bijou rose et noir ” 


Blue (little used by English poets) is also a colour of predilection with 
Baudelaire, chiefly with associations of happiness and peace. 
Tennyson (in the greater part of the Golden Treasury selection of 
his lyrical poems) was a very great master of colour. It 1s clear that 
he possessed a keen delight in colour, together with marked colour- 
preferences, and he elaborates his effects with singular boldness, 
and more deliberate skill than had perhaps ever been applied to the 
matter before. It is Tennyson’s distinction that in his work what 
may be called the normal esthetic colour-vision is once more fully 
restored after the aberrations of two centuries, A lighter and brighter 
feeling for colour was now in the air, ‘Tennyson had taken the place 
of Thomson, just as Constable had taken the place of Crome. Tenny- 
son’s predilection is for rich, deep, fully saturated colours No poet 
uses crimson, and perhaps purple, with such brooding, sensuous 
delight. It 1s characteristic that he has a preference for the term 
amber, evidently feeling that, by its sound at least, 1t strikes a deeper 
bass note than yellow. Tennyson loves ‘‘ the gorgeous gloom of 
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evening over brake and bloom,” and the colours of fruits, the crimson 
and scarlet of berries, the soft deep purple of plums, the rich gold of 
pears, the ruddiness of apples, “redder than rosiest health or than 
utterest shame.” Most English poets have sung of “ golden ” hair; 
Tennyson, in his love of pigment, prefers black hair, or, if not, it is 
usually “ dark hair” or “ deepest brown.” His skill is shown not 
only by the alert avoidance of the excesses into which his predilections 
might carry him, but also by the deliberate art with which he escapes 
from conventional colour and heightens his colour-effects : 


“Tt seems that I am happy, that to me 
A livelier emerald twinkles ın the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea ” 


Swinburne’s colour (in the greater part of the first series of “ Poems 
and Ballads”) is copious, but not elaborated, nor usually, perhaps, 
very clearly seen. With Swinburne the ear has not only been first, 
but all the other senses have lagged far behind. At times he tries 
to obtain impossible colour-effects by turning into colour channels 
words that have no normal colour association, like “ subtle,” and he 
dreams of lands where “ the red rose is white,’ and where things that 
are white “shine as colour does.” But on the whole his colour- 
scheme is very simple and restricted; he holds to the three staples, 
red, white, and yellow——usually as red lips, white limbs, and golden 
hair—and he has described his preferences in describing his own 
muse, “ Madonna Mia” : 


"white and gold and red, 
God’s three chief words, man’s bread 
And oll and wime, 
Were given her for dowers ” 


Rossetti’s poems (in the complete edition of 1891) are peculiarly 
interesting as the work of an artist who was eminent as a painter and 
possessed a very fine feeling for colour. It cannot be said that 
Rossetiti’s colour in literature is a reflection of his colour in painting. 
He elaborates no gorgeous effects; crimson and purple only occur twice 
each, scarlet, vermilion, violet not atall. But he shows as fine a sense 
of the value of colour in poetry as in painting, perhaps a finer sense. 
He uses the simplest and clearest colour-words, like all the writers who 
have really seen colour, and he uses them rarely and strongly. He 
will repeatedly strike a colour harmony in the course of two or three 
lines with the seemingly casual felicity of intensely realised imagi- 
native vision. It may be noted, as a possible exception to his 
preference for simple colours, that he only once uses yellow (of hair), 
though he so frequently uses golden, especially of hair (twenty-three 
times); hair indeed is for him nearly always golden, never black or 
brown. ‘The really characteristic feature in his colour-scheme is, 
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however, the white. He uses it very variously and copiously, prefer- 
ably not as the conventional symbol of beauty but as the symbol of 
terror and dread. This may be seen very clearly in “‘ Sister Helen,” 
but it penetrates all his poetic work, and if we were to include his very 
frequent use of “ wan,” “ pale,” “ gray,” this tendency would be seen 
to dominate his whole imaginative work in literature. Rossetti has 
given the fullest imaginative expression to the latent northern feeling 
for white as the colour of dimly terrible things, the colour of the pale 
mists that enwrap the vague supernatural powers of lands that know 
little of the sun. 

Walt Whitman was contemptuous of what he considered the feudal 
literature of Europe, but it can scarcely be said that his colour-vision 
at all events (Qm “ Children of Adam,” “ Calamus,” “ Dram-Taps,” &c.) 
differs markedly from that of Tennyson and his other European con- 
temporaries. He likes strong simple colour, and the chief charac- 
teristics of his scheme are a dislhke to the conventional ‘ golden,” 
leading to an unusual use of yellow, and also a predilection for black 
and for brown, the colour of tanned autumnal things, which in England 
we must regard as more characteristic of the past than the present. 
Green 1s not a predominant colour of “ Leaves of Grass.” 

The interesting feature in Paters colour-scheme (as shown in 
several chapters of “ Marius”) ıs its return to the classic type, with 
prevalence of white and yellow The whole scheme resembles that of 
Catullus, save that in the latter there is greater prominence of red. 
That a writer should thus instinctively adopt the colour preferences 
of the age towards which he was attracted is another proof of the 
assurance with which we may usually rely on this test. In the 
emotional tone of the white which he uses so freely, as well as in its 
prevalence, Pater exhibits the classic feeling, the feeling indeed of all 
southern peoples, for the one touch of colour which the austere 
epicureanism of the Semitic preacher would allow was a white 
garment Paters insistence on white seems to come, as he would 
himself say, “from the lips of one who had about him some secret 
fascination ın his own expression of a perfect temperance, as if the 
merely negative quality of purity, the absence of any taint or flaw, 
exercised a positive influence,” 

Verlaine in his “ Romances sans Paroles,” “ Sagesse,” &c , is in his 
use of colour a true child of the Ardennes, a lover of mist, of twilight, 
of moonlight, and although not insensitive to colour, his single predi- 


lection is for gray: 


“ Rien de plus cher que la charme grise 
Où I’Indécis au Précis se joint ” 


It may be noted that Verlaine’s colour-formula, while remaining 
personal in its predilection for gray, combines the characteristics of 
the writers to whom he was chiefly attracted; on the one hand it 
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recalls Baudelaire’s; on the other it is related to that of the English 
writers, especially Tennyson in his lyrics, with whom he felt a close 
affinity. He dwells on the borderland between day and night, when 


“ Aa ciel pieux la lune glisse 
Et que sonnent les angélus roses et noirs,” 


He uses the same curious nuance of harmonies in colour again and 
again in very unlikely positions. 

In Olive Schreiners “ Dreams” white is again predominant, used 
with the southern emotional tone. The most remarkable feature 
here is the deficiency of green and the prominence of blue. There 
is no attempt to obtain atmosphere or harmony, but‘ the colour is 
always very emphatic and clearly visualised. 

The series concludas with Gabriele D’Annunzio’s volume of poems, 
‘“ Intermezzo.” D'Annunzio is the most conspicuous among the younger 
Ttalian writers, and his colour-formula stands out as that in which—— 
if we put aside the very primitive writers—red is most prominent, 
thus furnishing the climax of a movement which has been going on 
steadily for two centuries, 


One asks oneself on looking at these tables: What do they mean ? 
I have no wish to forestall the readers own interpretation of them, 
but I may indicate one or two of the meanings which to me they 
seem to possess. Although a larger series would be needed to give 
full assurance, I do not think the general result would be affected. 

There are three things, it seems to me, which colour in literature’ 
describes or symbolises: nature, man, imagination. These three 
cover the whole ground. The predominance of green or blue—the 
colours of vegetation, the sky, and the sea—means that the poet is 
predominantly a poet of nature. If red and its synonyms are 
supreme, we may assume an absorbing interest in man and woman, 
for there are the colours of blood and of love, the two main pivots of 
human affairs, at all events m poetry. And where there is a pre- 
dominance of black, white, and, I think I would add, yellow—the 
colours that are rare in the world, and the colour of golden impossi- 
bilities——there we shall find that the poet is singing with, as it 
were, closed eyes, intent on his own inner vision. Wordsworth and 
Shelley belong largely to the first class; Chaucer and Whitman largely 
to the second; Homer, Marlowe, Blake, Poe, and Rossetti largely 
to the third. We cannot, of course, expect any great degree of pre- 
cision in the matter. Green among the earlier writers is commonly 
used of garments; blue often refers to eyes and veins; itis chiefly by 
their tone that black, white, and yellow reveal the imaginative instincts ; 
and red refers to human thiigs in only about fifty per cent. cases 
in which it occurs. But the general tendency remains distinct. 
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Leaving the question of interpretation, we may consider the his- 
torical evolution of the colours taken separately. The esthetic 
position of white has been fairly constant throughout. Black has 
varied irregularly, predominating in the writers of any age whose 
imagination is grave, sombre, and melancholy. “Yellow has also 
predominated irregularly, in accordance with no single tendency, 
being associated sometimes with a sunny, sometimes with a jaundiced 
view of life, though ıb is most conspicuous in the poets of classic 
instinct. Red furnishes, on the whole, a very even curve; high 
among primitive writers, it sinks in the seventeenth century to rise 
again during the present century. According to Professor Harl 
Barnes, who has tested many hundred American boys and girls, a 
preference for red indicates a certain degree of maturity, younger 
children usually preferring blue. A love for red is evidently asso- 
ciated with the passionate and sensuous enjoyment of natural and 
human things, as in the ‘‘ Wooing of Emer,” in Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Keats, Tennyson, and D’Annunzio. Blue, and especially green, fur- 
nish the most curious and instructive esthetic history. It is obvious 
at a glance how the mistake arose that early man was insensitive to 
these colours; one or the other, or both, furnish not less than six 
lacunæ in the first five of the series. The savage rarely possesses 
words for either colour, and even the Greeks in the fourth century of 
our era had no specialised word for green. The things that we call 
blue they were content to call dark or black, so that for them the sky 
‘was of the same colour as dark hair; while the things that we call 
green they were content to consider yellow, the colour of honey. 

The esthetic vision of the Greeks included black, white, red, and 
yellow. In so remote a country as Brazil, von der Steinen found 
that only these same colours possessed distinct words among every tribe, 
though all tribes were able to distinguish blue and green, Even 
where blue and green epithets exist we find very strange anomalies, 
The natives of India deny that the sky is blue, im the sense that 
indigo is blue; they call it “ sky-coloured.” And the Chinese, while 
they distinguish blue from green perfectly, and have words for both, 
call the sky green. We have no right to smile, for it is only of 
recent years that the poets of this sea-girt island have discerned the 
colour of the sea. For Shakespeare the sea was green, as it was for 
Coleridge, and for most poets before Shelley. 

The primary source of all these anomalies lies ın the fact that 
primitive man had no uses for green and blue. ‘The greenness of 
vegetation is of httle concern in savage life, and ıb is only in vegetation 
that green ever becomes conspicuous, The colour of the sky and the 
sea, except when it becomes dark, is equally a matter of indifference 
to savages. Moreover, both blue and green seem to have been 
generally difficult to obtain as pigments; they are certainly seldom so 
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used by primitive peoples. Probably they were not sought after. 
The result was that, as green and blue were of little concern either in 
nature or in the arts of life, they failed to evolve any esthetic feeling. 
When green begins to appear, at all events in English literature, as 
represented in my tables, itis usually associated less with nature than 
with man, as the colour of garments. It is so in the ‘‘ Morte 
d’ Arthur,” and often ın Chaucer, while even Marlowe’s references to 
green are not to vegotation. It is in the seventeenth century that we 
first find trace of a conscious and deliberate joy in green with special 
reference to its symbolism of nature. This tendency was a by- 
product of the Puritan movement. The men who turned from courts 
and towns began to find pleasure in the country, and the predominant 
colour of the country became for them the symbol of that pleasure. 
There is something of this in Milton. In Marvell, who clearly 
possessed a keen delight in colour, it 1s well marked, and in a single 
couplet he has felicitously expressed this attitude of the aesthetic 


Puritan : 


“ Annihilating all that’s made, 
To a green thought in a green shade ” 


Tf we take Palprave’s “ Golden Treasury ” of lyrics and analyse its 
four parts, which roughly correspond to the last four centuries, we 
find that while ın Part I. red comes first, in Part II red and green 
are about equal. During the eighteenth century poets lived much 
in the country, and the deliberate use of green greatly increased 
That Thomson represents and even exaggetates the type of colour- 
vision prevailing in his century is shown by Part III. of the “‘ Golden 
Treasury,’ where we find that green is the most prominent colour, 
though closely followed by red, while black 1s as prevalent as white, 
a phenomenon found in no other century. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century this esthetic current towards green was reinforced 
by German influence which then began to affect English literature. 
In German literature there had long been a simple, instinctive 
pleasure in green things, the heritage of a people which issued from 
the forests. Even in “Faust” I find that green predominates 
throughout, followed at a considerable distance by red. Among the 
Slavs also, especially ın their folk-songs, according to Veckenstedt, 
green abounds. ‘This tendency was therefore at this time partly 
native, partly exotic Wordsworth represents the climax of the 
green movement in English literature; in his hands the epithet 
becomes merely a label which the poet affixes almost mechanically to 
his literary baggage. If a love of green, as a writer with some 
claim to be an authority has somewhat absurdly declared, “heralds a 
laxity, if not a decadence of morals,” the end of the last century was 
certainly such an age, and Wordsworth was its chief prophet. It 
was clearly impossible to go farther in that direction. Tennyson 
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performed the feat of incarnadining this multıtudınous sea of green. 
He was the leader of a new movement Not that Tennyson had any 
repugnance to green; on the contrary, he shows a distinct apprecia- 
tion of it, and even follows some of the early writers in introducing 
green garments. But he evidently realised that for his immediate 
predecessors greenness had become a bald convention, and he exer- 
cises a certain research in obtaining his green effects. The type of 
colour-formula which Tennyson introduced, or re-introduced, is sub- 
stantially that which still rules to-day. 

The colour-type of the future can scarcely be forecast It is 
evident, however, that the aesthetic value of blue has not yet been 
fully developed in English literature, and there are signs that the 
English-speaking children of sunnier skies will find new scope in 
weaving into their work the colour of the sky and the sea, and the 
ideas of infinity and depth which ıt most naturally symbolises, 

Although I cannot claim to have put this numerical test of colour- 
vision into a final shape, there can be little doubt that 1t possesses at 
least two uses in the precise study of literature. It ıs, first, an 
instrument for investigating a writer’s personal psychology, by defining 
the nature of his esthetic colour-vision, When we have ascertained 
a writer's colour-formula and his colours uf predilection, we can tell 
at a glance, simply and rehably, something about his view of the 
world which pages of description could only tell us with uncertainty. 
In the second place, it enables us to take a definite step ın the attain- 
ment of a scientific esthetic, by furnishing a means of comparative 
study. By its help we can trace the colours of the world as mirrored 
in literature from age to age, from country to country, and im finer 
shades among the writers of a single group. At least one broad and 
unexpected conclusion may be gathered from the tables here presented 
Many foolish things have been written about the “degeneration” of 
latter-day art. It is easy to dogmatise when you think that you are safe 
from the evidence of precise tests. But here is a reasonably precise test 
And the evidence of this test, at all events, by no means furnishes 
support for the theory of decadence. On the contrary, it shows that 
the decadence, if anywhere, was at the end of the last century, and 
that our own vision of the world is fairly one with that of classic 
times, with Chaucer’s and with Shakespeare’s. At the end of the 
nineteenth century we can say this for the first time sınce Shakespeare 
died. 

HaveLock ELLIS. 


THE PROPOSED GIGANTIC MODEL OF 
THE EARTH. 


ELISEE RECLUS, the well-known geographer, in a pamphlet 

e recently printed at Brussels,* has elaborated a startling and 
even sensational proposal for the construction of a huge globe, on a 
scale of one, hundred thousandth the actual size, This is about 
one-third smaller than the maps of our own one-inch Ordnance 
Survey; and the magnitude of the work will be appreciated when it 
is stated that the structure will be 418 feet in diameter, so that the 
London Monument, 1f erected inside it, would not reach to its centre, 
while even the top of the cross of St..Paul’s Cathedral would fall 
short of its North Pole by fourteen feet. This enormous size is 
considered to be necessary in order to allow of the surface being 
modelled with minute accuracy and mm true proportions, so as to show 
mountains and valleys, plateaux and lowlands, in their actual relations 
to the earth’s magnitude. Even on this large scale the Himalayas 
would be only about three and a half inches high, Mont Blanc about 
two inches, the Grampians half an inch, while Hampstead and 
Highgate would be about one-sixteenth of an inch above the valley of 
the Thames, It may be thought that these small elevations would be 
quite imperceptible on the vast extent of a globe which wonld be a 
quarter of a mile in circumference; but the visibility of inequalities 
of surface depends not on their actual magnitude so much as on therr 
steepness or abruptness, and most hills and mountains rise with con- 
siderable abruptness from nearly level plains. All irregularities of 
surface are appreciated by us owing to the effects of light and shade 
produced by them; and by a proper arrangement of the illumination 
the smallest deviations from a plane can be easily rendered visible. 


* Elisée Reclus, “Projet de Construction d'an Globe Terrestre a l'échelle du Cent 
millième” Edition de la Société Nouvelle, 1895 
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Again, the slopes of mountains are always much broken up by deep 
valleys, narrow gorges, or ranges of precipitous cliffs, which give a 
distinct character to mountainous countries, thus producing striking 
contrasts with lowlands and plateaux, which, when brightened by 
appropriate colouring and brought to view by a suitable disposition 
of the sources of light, would give them any desired amount of 
-distinctness, 

It is proposed that the globe shall always be kept up to the latest 
knowledge of the day, by adding fresh details from the results of new 
explorations in every part of the world; so that, by means of photo- 
graphy, maps of any country or district could be formed on any 
scale desired ; and for a small fee the globe might be available to all 
map-makers for that purpose. Such maps would be more accurate 
‘than those drawn by any method of projection, while the facihty of 
their construction would render them very cheap, and would thus be 
a great boon to the public, especially whenever attention was directed 
to any particular area. 

M. Reclus states the scientific and educational value of such a 
globe as due to the followmg considerations—(1) its accuracy of pro- 
portion in every part, as compared with all our usual maps, especially 
such as represent continents or other large areas; (2) the unity of 
presentation of all countries, by which the erroneous ideas arising 
from the better known countries being always given on the largest 
scale will be avoided, and (8), that the true proportions of all the 
elevations of the surface will be made visible, and thus many 
erroneous ideas ‘as to the onmgin, nature, and general features of 
mountain ranges, of valleys, and of plateaux will be corrected. He 
has fixed upon the scale of one hundred thousandth for several reasons. 
In the first place, ıt gives the maximum size of a globe that, m the 
present state of engineering science, can probably be constructed, or 
that would be in any case advisable, secondly, it is the scale of a 
-considerable number of important maps ın various parts of the world ; 
and, thirdly, it is the smallest that would allow of very moderate 
elevations bemg modelled on a true scale He considers that even 
Montmartre at Paris and Primrose Hill at London would be distinctly 
visible upon it under a proper oblique illumination. 

When, however, we consider the size of such a globe, nearly four 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter, it is evident that both the ditti- 
culties and the cost of its construction will be very great; and both 
are rendered still greater by the particular design adopted by M. 
Reclus—a design which, in the opinion of the present writer, 1s by no 
means the best calculated to secure the various objects aimedat. I 
will therefore first briefly describe the exact proposals of M. Reclus as 
set forth in his interesting and suggestive pamphlet, and will then 
describe the alternative method, which seems to me to be at once 
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simpler, less costly, and more likely to be both popular and in- 
structive. 

The essential features of the proposed globe are said to be as 
follows. Nothing about it must destroy or even diminish its general 
effect. It must not therefore rest upon the level ground, but must be 
supported on some kind of pedestal; and it must be so situated as to 
be seen from a considerable distance in every direction without any 
intervening obstruction by houses, trees, &c. But, in our northern 
climate, the effects of frost and snow, sun and wind, dust and smoke, 
rain and hail, would soon destroy any such delicate work as the 
modelling and tinting of the globe; it is therefore necessary to 
protect 16 with an outer covering, which will also be globular, its 
smooth outer surface being boldly and permanently coloured to 
represent all the great geographical features of the earth, so as to 
form an effective picture at a considerable distance. In order to 
allow room for the various stairs and platforms which will be required 
in order to provide for access to every part of the surface of the 
interior globe, and to afford the means of obtaining a view of a con- 
siderable extent of 1, there ıs to be a space of about fifty feet between 
1 and its covering, so that the latter must have an inside diameter of 
about five hundred and twenty feet. It is also to be raised about 
sixty feet above-the ground, so that the total altitude of the structure 
will be ncé far short of six hundred feet. 

M. Reclus adds to his general description a statement furnished by 
a competent engineer giving a general estimate for the erection of the 
globe, with some further constructive details, which are, briefly, as 
follows: Both the globe and the envelope are to be built up of iron 
meridians connected by spiral bands, leaving apertures nowhere more 
than two metres wide. The envelope is to be covered with thick 
plates of glass, and either painted outside on a slightly roughened 
surface, or inside with the surface remaining polished, either of which 
methods are stated to have certain advantages with corresponding 
disadvantages The envelope being exposed to storms and offering 
such an enormous surface to the wind would not be safe on a single 
pedestal. It is therefore proposed to have four supports placed about 
140 feet apart, and built of masonry to the required height of 60 feet. 
The globe itself is to have a surface of plaster, on which all the details 
are to be modelled and tinted, the oceans alone being covered with 
thin glass. In order to provide access to every part of the surface of 
the globe it is proposed to construct in the space between the globe 
and its covering, but much nearer to the former, a broad platform, 
ascending spirally from the South to the North Pole in twenty-four 
spires, with a maximum rise of one in twenty The balustrade on the 
inner side of this ascending platform is to be one metre (3 feet 3 
inches) from the surface of the globe, and the total length of the walk 
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along it will be about five miles. But as the successive turns of this 
spiral pathway would be about 20 feet above each other, the greater 
part of the globe’s surface would be at too great a distance, and 
would be seen too obliquely, to permit of the details being well seen. 
It is therefore proposed that the globe should rotate on its polar axis, 
by which means every part of the surface would be accessible, by 
choosing the proper point on the platform and waiting till the rota- 
tion brought the place in question opposite the observer. But as such 
an enormous mass could only be rotated very slowly, and even more 
slowly brought to rest, this process would evidently involve much 
delay and considerable cost, Again, as the facihty of producmg 
accurate maps by photography is one of the most important uses 
which the globe would serve, it is clear that the spiral platform, with 
its balustrade and supporting columns, would interfere with the view 
of any considerable portion of the surface. To obviate this difficulty 
it is stated that arrangements will be made by which every portion of 
the spiral platform may be easily raised up or displaced, so as to leave 
a considerable portion of the globe's surface open to view without any 
intervening obstruction. In order that this removal of a portion of 
the roadway may not shut off access to all parts of the globe above 
the opening, eight separate staircases are to be provided by means of 
which the ascent from the bottom to the top of the globe may be 
made, 

This account of the great earth-model proposed by M. Reclus 
clearly indicates the difficulties and complexities m the way of its 
realisation. We are required to erect, not one globe, but two, the 
outer one, to serve mainly as a cover for the real globe, bemg very 
much larger, and therefore much more costly, than the globe itself. 
Then we have the eight staircases of twenty-four flights each, and the 
five or six miles of spiral platform, wide enough to allow of a pathway 
next the surface of the globe and a double line of road outside for the 
passage of some form of auto-motor carriages, Then, again, the 
greater part of this huge spiral platform is to be in movable sections, 
which can be either swung aside or lifted up in order to allow of an 
aninterrupted view of any desired portion of the globe’s surface 
Bat even this will not suffice to get an adequate view of the globe in 
all its parts, and this enormous mass is to be rendered capable of 
rotating on a vertical axis. It is suggested that this rotation shall be 
continuous in the space of a sidereal day, and it 1s thought that it 
will be so slow as not to interfere with any photographic operations 
that may be desired. 

Bat a little consideration will show us that, even with all these 
complex constructions and movements, and supposing that they all 
work with complete success, the main purposes and uses of the globe, 
as laid down by M Reclus himself, would be very imperfectly attained. 
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His first point is that such a globe would correct erroneous ideas as. 
to the comparative size and shape of different regions due to the use 
of Mercator’s or other forms of projection. But in the globe as pro- 
posed no comparison of different countries, unless very near together, 
would be possible; and even if considerable portions of the platform 
could be removed, and the observer could be placed near the outer 
covering, at a distance of, say, 40 feet from the globe, only a com- 
paratively small area could be seen or photographed in its accurate 
proportions. If we take a circle of 40 feet diameter as our field of 
view it is evident that all the marginal portion would be seen very 
obliquely (at an angle of 30° from the perpendicular if the surface 
were flat, but at a somewhat greater angle owing to the curvature of 
the surface), and would also be on a smaller scale owing to their 
greater distance from the instrument, so that the central portions only 
would be seen in their true proportionate size and shape, For ordi- 
mary views this would not much matter, but when we have to pro- 
duce maps from a globe which ıs estimated to cost somewhere about 
a million sterling, and one of whose chief uses is to facilitate the pro- 
duction of such maps, a high degree of accuracy is of the first 
importance. In order to attain even a fair amount of accuracy com- 
parable with that of a map on any good projection, we should probably 
have to limit the area to a diameter of about 10 feet, equal to about 
190 or 200 miles, so that even such very limited areas as Scotland or 
Ireland would be beyond the limits of any high degree of accuracy. 
Larger areas, such as the British Isles, France, or Germany, would be 
quite beyond the reach of any accurate reduction by means of photo- 
graphy. As affording exceptional facilities for accurate map-making 
the globe would be of very limited service. 

The second advantage to be derived from the proposed globe is 
stated to be the correction of erroneous ideas as to the comparative 
sizes of various countries and islands, owing to the fact of their 
representation in atlases on very different scales, while each country 
gives its own territories the greatest prominence. Buta large part of 
this advantage would be lost owing to the fact that distant countries 
could never be seen together, That Texas is much larger than France 
would not be impressed upon the spectator when, after losing sight of 
the one country several hours might pass before he came ın sight of 
the other, while even the various States of Europe, such as Great 
Britain and Italy, or Portugal and Turkey, would never be in view at 
the same time. For this special purpose, therefore, the globe would 
not be so instructive as the large wall maps of continents at present 
used in every schoolroom. 

The third advantage, that the globe would admit of the varied 
contours of the surface being shown in their true proportions, does 
undoubtedly exist, and is very important; but even as regards this 
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feature, its instructiveness would be very largely diminished by the 
impossibility of seeing the contours of any considerable area in its 
entirety, or of comparing the various mountain ranges with each 
other, or even the different parts of the same mountain range. It may 
be doubted whether the relief-maps now made do not give as useful 
information as would be derived from a globe of which only so limited 
a portion could be seen at one view. 

Jt thus appears that the gigantic earth-model proposed by M. 
Reclus would very imperfectly fulfil the purposes for which he advo- 
cates its construction. But this defect is not at all inherent in a 
globe of the dimensions he proposes, but only in the particular form of 
it which he appears to consider to be alone worthy of consideration. 
I believe that such a globe can be made which shall comply with the 
essential conditions he has laid down, which shall be in the highest 
degree scientific and educational, which shall be a far more attractive 
exhibition than one upon his plan, and which could be constructed 
for about one-third the amount which his double globe would cost. 
It would only be necessary to erect one globe, the outer surface of 
which would present @ general view of all the great geographical 
features of the earth, while on the inner surface would be formed that 
strictly accurate model which M Reclus considers would justify the 
expense of such a great work, and which, as J shall presently show, 
would possess all those qualities which he postulates as essential, but 
which the globe described by him would certainly not possess, 

I make no doubt that the eminent geographer would at once put 
his veto upon this proposal as being wholly unscientific, unnatural, 
and absurd. He would probably say that to represent a convex body 
by means of a concave surface is to turn the world upside-down, or 
rather outside-in, and is fundamentally erroneous; that it must lead 
to false ideas as to the real nature of the earth’s surface, and that it 
cannot be truly educational or scientifically useful. But these 
objections, and any others of lke nature, are, I venture to think, 
either unsound in themselves or are wholly beside the question at 
issue. M. Reclus has himself declared the objects of the gigantic 
earth-model and the educational and scientific uses it should fulfil. 
T take these exactly as he has stated them, and I maintain that if the 
plan proposed by me can be shown to fulfil all these requirements, 
then ıt can not be said to be less scientific, or less instructive, than 
one which can only fulfil them in a very inferior degeee. 

Before showing the overwhelming advaniages of the concave over 
the convex globe for all important uses, I would call attention to 
two strictly illustrative facts. Celestial globes have been long in use, 
and I am not aware that it has ever been suggested that they are 
unscientific and deceptive, and they ought to be abolished, Positions 
seen on such a globe éan be, and are, easily transferred to the 
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apparently concave sky ; while many problems relating to the motions 
the earth and the planets are clearly illustrated and explained by 
their use. A concave surface suspended from the ceiling of a school- 
room would, doubtless, show more accurately the position of the 
heavenly bodies, but would probably not be so generally useful as the 
unnatural convex globe, 

The representation of the earth’s surface on the inside of a sphere has 
been tried on a considerable scale by Wyld’s globe in Leicester Square, 
and was found to be extremely interesting and instructive. Before 
seeing it I was prejudiced against it as being quite opposed to nature ; 
but all my objections vanished when I entered the building and beheld 
the beautiful map-panorama from the central gallery. I visited it 
several times, and I never met with any one who was not delighted 
with it, or who did not find it most instructive in correcting the 
erroneous views produced by the usual maps and atlases It remained 
for twelve years one of the most interesting exhibitions in London, 
when it was removed owing to the lease of the ground having 
expired. This globe was sixty feet in diameter, and it showed how 
grand would be the effect of one many times larger and admitting of 
greater detail, and of more striking effects by the view at different 
distances and under various kinds of illumination. 

One other consideration may be adduced in this connection, which 
is, that even the outer surface of a huge globe has sts own sources of 
error and misconception. It would perpetuate the idea of the North- 
pole being up and the South-pole down, of the surface of the earth 
being not only convex but sloping, while for the whole southern 
hemisphere we should have to look upwards to see the surface, which 
we could never do in reality unless we were far away from that sur- 
face. Again, we all know how the sea-horizon seen from an elevation 
appears not convex but concave, A convex globe, therefore, will not 
represent the earth as we see it, or as we can possibly see it, and to 
construct such a globe with all the details of its surface clearly 
manifest, while at the same time we see the convexity and have to 
look «p to some parts of the surface and down upon others, really 
introduces fresh misconceptions while getting rid of old ones. We 
cannot reproduce in a model all the characteristics of the globe we 
live on, and must therefore be content with that mode of representa- 
tion which will offer the greater number of advantages and be, on the 
whole, the most instructive and the most generally useful. This, I 
believe, is undoubtedly the hollow globe, in which, however, the outer 
surface would be utilised to give a general representation of the earth 
as proposed by M. Reclus, and which would no doubt be a very 
‘interesting and attractive object, 


I will now proceed to show, in some ‘detail, how the concave 
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surface of a hollow globe is adapted to fulfil all the purposes and uses 
which M. Reclus desires. 

We should, in the first place, be able to see the most distant regions 
in their true relative proportions with a facility of comparison un- 
attainable in any other way, We could, for instance, take in at one 
glance Scandinavia and Britain, or Greenland and Florida, and by a 
mere turn of the head could compare any two areas in a whole hemi- 
sphere. Both the relative shape and the relative size of any two 
countries or islands could be readily and accurately compared, and no 
illusion as to the comparative magnitude of our own land would be 
possibie. In the next place, the relief of the surface would be repre- 
sented exactly as if the surface were convex, but facilities for bringing 
out all the details of the relief by suitable Ulumination would be 
immensely greater ın the hollow globe. Instead of being obliged to 
have the source of illumination only fifty feet from the surface, it 
could be placed either at the pole or opposite the equator at a distance 
of two hundred or three hundred feet, and be easily changed so as to 
uluminate a particular region at any angle desired, and to render 
visible the gentlest undulations by their shadows. Of course, electric 
lighting would be employed, which by passing through slightly 
tinted media might be made to represent morning, noon, or evening 
illumination. 

It is, however, when we come to the chief scientific and educational 
use of such a globe, the supply of maps of any portion of the earth 
on any scale, by means of photography, that the superiority of the 
concave model 1s so overwhelming as to render all theoretical objec- 
tions to ıt entirely valueless. We have seen that on the convex 
surface of a globe such as M. Reclus has proposed, photographic 
reproductions of small portions only would be possible, while in areas 
of the size of any important European State, the errors due to the 
greater distance and the oblique view of the lateral portions would 
cause the maps thus produced to be of no scientific value. But, in 
the case of the concave inner surface of a sphere, the reverse is 
the case, the ewrature rtself beng an essential condition of the very 
close accuracy of the photographie reproduction. A photograph taken 
from anywhere near the centre of the sphere would have every portion 
of the surface at right angles to the line of sight, and also at an equal 
distance from the camera Hence there would be no distortion due 
to obliquity of the lateral portions, or errors of proportion owing to 
varying distances from the lens We have, in fact, mm a hollow 
sphere with the camera placed ın the centre, the ideal condit.ons 
which alone render ıt possible to reproduce detailed maps on the 
surface of a sphere with accuracy of scale over the whole area. For 
producing maps of countries of considerable extent the camera would, 
therefore, be placed near the centre, but for maps of smaller areas on 
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a larger scale, it might be brought much nearer without any per- 
ceptible error being introduced, while even at the smallest distances 
and the largest scale the distortion would always be less than if taken 
from a convex surface. It follows that only on a concave globular 
surface would it be worth the expense of modelling the earth in 
relief with the greatest attainable accuracy, and keeping it always 
abreast of the knowledge of the day, since only in this way could 
accurate photographic reproductions of any portions of it be readily 
obtamed For absolute accuracy of reduction the sensitive surface 
would have to be correspondingly concave, and this condition could. 
probably be attained 

I will now point out how much more easily access can be provided 
to every part of the surface of a concave than to that of a convex 
globe, Of course, thare must be a tower in the position of the polar 
axis. This would be as small in diameter as possible consistent with 
stability, and with affording space for a central lift; and ıb would be 
provided with a series of outside galleries supported on slender 
columns, at regular intervals, for affording views of the whole surface 
of the globe, This general inspection might be supplemented by 
binocular glasses with large fields of view and of varying powers, by 
means of which all the details of particular districts could be 
examined. For most visitors this would be sufficient; but access to 
the surface itself would be required, both for purposes of work upon it, 
for photographing limited areas at moderate distances, and for close 
study of details for special purposes This might be provided without 
any permanent occupation of the space between the central tower and 
the modelled surface, ın the following manner. 

Outside the tower and close to 16 will be fixed, at equal distances 
apart, a series of three or four circular rails, on which will rest by means 
of suitable projections and rollers, two vertical steel cylinders, exactly 
opposite to each other and reaching to within about ten feet of the 
top and bottom of the globe, with suitable means of causing them 
slowly to revolve. Attached to these will be two light drawbridges, 
which can be raised or depressed at will, and also, when extended, 
will have a vertical sliding motion from the bottom to the top of the 
upright “supports. The main body of this drawbridge would reach 
somewhat beyond the middle point from the tower to the globular 
surface, the remaining distance being spanned by a lighter extension 
sliding out from beneath the main bridge and supported by separate 
stays from the top of the tower When not in nse, the outer half 
would be drawn back anc the whole construction raised up vertically 
against the tower. The two bridges being opposite each other, and 
always being extended together, would exert no lateral strain upon 
the tower. 

By means of this arrangement, which when not in use would leave 
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the whole surface of the globe open to view, access could be had to 
every square foot of the surface, whether for purposes of work upon it 
or for close examination of its details; and, ın comparison with the 
elaborate and costly system of access to the outer surface of a globe 
of equal size, involving about five miles of spirally ascending platform 
and more than a mile of stairs, besides the rotation of the huge globe 
itself, is so simple that 1ts cost would certainly not be one-twentieth 
part of the other system. At the same time, it would give access to 
any part of the surface far more-rapidly, and even when in use would 
only obstruct the view of a very small fraction of the surface. 

A. few words may be added as to a mode of construction of the 
globe different from that suggested in the project of M. Reclus. It 
seems to me that simplicity and economy would be ensured by form- 
ing the globe of equal hexagonal cells of cast steel of such dimensions 
and form that when bolted together they would build up a perfect 
sphere of the size required. As the weight and strain upon the 
material would decrease from the bottom to the top, the thickness of- 
the walls of the cells and of the requisite cross struts might diminish 
in due proportion while the outside dimensions of all the cells were 
exactly alike. At the equator, and perhaps at one or two points 
below it, the globe might be encircled by broad steel belts to resist 
any deformation from the weight above. A very important matter, 
not mentioned by M. Reclus, would be the maintenance of a nearly 
uniform temperature, so as to avoid injury to the modelling of the 
interior by expansion and contraction.. This might be secured by 
enclosing the globe in a thick outer covering of silicate or asbestos 
packing, or other non-conducting material, over which might be formed 
a smooth surface of some suitable cement, on which the broad geo- 
graphical features of the earth might be permanently delineated. 
With a sufficiency of hot-water pipes ın and around the central tower, 
and efficient arrangements for ventilation, the whole structure might 
be kept at a nearly uniform temperature at all seasons. 

It has now, I think, been shown that the only form of globe worth 
erecting on a large scale is one of which the inner surface 1s utilised 
for the detailed representation and accurate modelling of the geogra- 
phical features of the earth’s surface; but as to the dimensions of 
such a globe there 1s room for much difference of opinion. I am my- 
self disposed to thmk that the scale of qyoyoo, proposed by M. 
Reclus, is much too large, and that for every scientific and educa- 
tional purpose, and even as a popular exhibition, half that scale would 
be ample. The representation of mmute details of topography due to 
human agency, and therefore both hable to change and of no scientific 
importance—such as roads, paths, houses, and enclosures—would be 
out of place on such a globe, except that towns and villages and main 
lines of communication might be unobtrusively mdicated, And for 
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adequately exhibiting every important physiographical feature—the 
varied undulations of. the surface in all their modifications of character, 
rivers and streams with their cascades and rapids, their gorges and 
alluvial plains, lakes and tarns, swamps and peat-bogs, woods, forests, 
and scattered woodlands, pastures, sand dunes and deserts, and every 
other feature which characterises the earth’s surface, a scale of sps'caath, 
or even one of syorooth, would be quite sufficient. And when we 
consider the difficulty and expense of constructing any such globe, 
and the certainty that the experience gained during the first attempt 
would lead to improved methods should a larger one be deemed 
advisable, there can, I think, be httle doubt that the smaller scale 
kere suggested should be adopted. This would give an internal 
diameter of 167 feer, and a scale of almost exactly a quarter of an 
inch to a mile, and would combine grandeur of general effect, scientific 
accuracy, and educational importance, with a comparative economy and 
facility of construction which would greatly tend to its realisation. It 
is with the hope of showing the importance and practicability of such 
a work that I have ventured to lay before the public this modification 
of the proposal of M Reclus, to whom belongs the merit of the first 
suggestion and publication Now that Great Wheels and Eiffel 
Towers are constructed, and are found to pay, it is to be hoped that 
a scheme like this, which in addition to possessing the attractions of 
novelty and grandeur, would be also a great educational instrument, 
may be thought worthy of the attention both of the scientific and the 
commercial world. 
ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 


HE proposals now before the country in the Education Bull of the 
Government do not err in the direction of moderation Not 
content with propounding a scheme for the organisation on a public 
basis of secondary education, the Government invites us to revolutionise 
our elementary system, and to reverse the whole policy of the Act of 
1870 Hitherto we have been accustomed to suppose that, when. 
important institutions had been established, and had built up round 
them an elaborate and working system, changes proposed would only 
affect details, and that Conservatism im this country would respect 
past legislation, and not assume the reactionary aspect of the Con- 
tinental counter revolution. It ıs unfortunate that the present Govern- 
ment, although ıt 1s supposed to represent the alliance of moderate 
Liberalism with Conservative defence of the Constitution, has utterly 
disregarded more prudent counsels, and has propounded a scheme 
which may be satisfactory to those clerical forces, which cannot bear to 
see popular education slipping out of their grasp, and which will also 
please those who resent the expansion of popular instruction, and who 
would far rather see public money spent on military preparations and 
relief to landowners than in the improved education of the people. 

It may be difficult to explain how the present Bull will work if it 
should become law But there can be no doubt that it will severely 
hamper the growth of public education, and place its development 
under the control of the absolutely non-educational forces of local self- 
government. It establishes differential taxation in favour of private 
sectarian management, and discourages local effort by withholding 
public aid where local contribution is largest. It subsidises Voluntary 
schools out of the rates without giving the ratepayers a voice in their 
management, and, under the pretence of domg away with a too 
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minute system of public aid, 1t does much to supersede all central 
direction and organisation which for years to come must be one of 
the guarantees of progress, 

So far as it introduces a local controlling financial power, that 
power is to be used not for the purpose of compelling remote and 
ignorant local bodies to improve their teaching, but for the purpose 
_ of hampering progressive local bodies. 

It exposes the body which is to direct secondary education to all 
the drawbacks that must result from associating it with the contro- 
versies and feuds which characterise the politics pertaining to 
elementary schools, and it fails to evolve any order from the present 
chaos by omitting to organise throughout the country local authorities 
of suitable area which shall at once be invested with the necessary 
power to do im all cases what can now be done by School Boards 
where they exist. 

While recognising the unsatisfactory character of the parochial 
School Board area, it does not in reality supersede it, but, so far as 
it provides a new area, rushes into the opposite extreme, and gives 
us an authority which, while suitable as to area for secondary educa- 
tion, is far too large for the purposes of elementary education. In 
short, it is a Bill so bad in its principles and essential details that no 
recognition of ıt should be admitted, and its faults do not admit of 
being corrected ın committee after conceding a second reading. 

Let us first examine the Bull as it bears upon elementary education. 

It creates a new authority, the County Council. This County 
Council becomes, outside of municipal boroughs, through its Education 
Committee, the School Board of the future, wherever School Boards 
do not now exist In municipal boroughs, other than county 
boroughs, the Town Council will in future become the School Board. 
But existing School Boards will lead a precarious life. They will 
apparently pass rapidly through a transition such as Madagascar has 
experienced, passing through dependence under a protectorate to 
extinction and absorption in the direct domain of the new authority. 

The County Council 1s to act through a committee. But apparently, 
except in the case of Wales and London, the County Council has a 
free hand, 16 may or may not appoint outsiders, but probably the 
Education Committee must be a portion and not the whole of the 
County Council. i 

Thus we pass at once from a body elected for educational purposes 
to a body elected for non-educational purposes Every one knows 
that municipal contests, and still more elections to rural county 
councils, do not turn at all on educational questions, and it is very 
unhkely that the addition of educational functions to the existing 
duties of a County Council will materially modify the considerations 
which will lead candidates to present themselves as electors to vote. 
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If the election of School Boards required modification by the 
abolition of the cumulative vote, the periodic replacement of the 
members and the enlargement of the area, these changes could have 
been brought about without the abolition of School Boards in 
principle, which is really the purpose and effect of this Bill. 

Again, the area for elementary school government should certainly 
not be so large as the county The parish is undoubtedly too small, 
though the commune is the usual unit on the Continent, where public 
education has been organised long before England Still it must be 
admitted that the parochial area, both for administration and for the 
incidence of taxation, is on many grounds insufficient for producing 
the best educational results. The area, however, of the Dustrict 
Council would have been sufficient, and would have enabled us to 
secure (1) a sufficient number of competent representatives; (2) an 
area not too large for the members of the board to have some personal 
knowledge of the whole of their district; (8) a sufficient number of 
schools to educate the board by a comparison of their respective 
efficiency—and this is a most important consideration ; (4) an area of 
taxation which would correct the undue pressure in any particular 
part, and would enable the board to deal fairly with the needs of the 
whole of the district. 

The present Bull, however, proposes an organisation which can only 
be described as ludicrous. The County Council, say of Devonshire or 
Norfolk, becomes, through its Education Committee, the potential School 
Board for Devonshire or Norfolk. If hereafter any new parochial School 
Board is needed, the County Council committee will almost inevitably 
become the School Board; ıt may also, and probably will, take over 
the functions of many existing School Boards, and becomes the school 
attendance committee for all parts of the county not included in 
municipal boroughs or School Board areas Nevertheless, the charge 
of enforcing school attendance is not to be defrayed by a general 
charge over the portions of the county under the admunistration of 
the County Committee, but is apparently to be met by special rates 
levied ın the respective Poor-law unions or portions of Poor-law 
unions. 

So, too, the School Board rate levied by the new county authority 
will be separate for each parochial School Board area, and separate 
accounts will have to be kept, and the county authority will have to 
sit for a quarter of an hour as the School Board for Black Acre, then 
as the School Board for White Acre, for Bishop’s Stoke, for King’s 
Stoke, and Earls Stoke, and all the successive parishes it will have 
to administer. There is apparently power for the county authority, 
if it pleases, to convert these special rates mto one general rate 
leviable in the parishes for which it acts as a School Board (Sec- 
tion 11) but prema racie the rates are to be separate. 
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The importance of this question of the rate is apparent when we 
remember another important new provision of the Bull, that the 
County Council 1s to restrain the spending power of the School 
Boards. 

If the maintenance rate in a district exceeds £1 a head, where it 
has not already done so, the School Board must get the leave of the 
County Council to spend more. Let it be noted that, so anxious 1s 
the Bull to cripple education, this supervising power is not given to 
the new county education authority, which will be, in time, more or 
less familiar with the needs of education; it is given to the County 
Council itself, in which all the members who care nothing for educa- 
tion, and who have not wished to join the Education Committee, 
will vote. 

Nay, more. So anxious are the authors of the Bill to keep down 
education, that it is actually provided in the case of an urban sanitary 
district, not a borough, and conterminous with a parish, that whereas the 
Education Committee of the County Council will be the School Board 
for the district, the authonty whose leave must be obtained before 
the cost of maintenance from the rates exceeds £1 a head will be the 
Local Board, and not the County Council. Any one who knows the 
type of speculative builder and others who frequently form a Local 
Board, will know what readiness they will show to consent to taxation 
for education. Moreover, their instincts of local patriotism will be 
enlisted against their new School Board. Fancy a populous urban 
parish m Lancashire of some 20,000 inhabitants whose schools are 
administered by the County Education Committee of Lancashire. 
That County Education Committee will plan the schools, determine 
their site, fix the number and scale of salaries of teachers, and gene- 
rally make all the rules for the administration of the schools. On 
that education board probably not one resident from the town in 
question will have a seet, and yet, subject to the £1 limit for expen- 
diture from the rates in maintenance, this external body will have 
the whole government of the schools. Is this local government °? 
Is ıt not rather a camceture of local government? Where 1s to be 
found the natural correlation of taxation and representation ? Another 
hardship 18 that the governing body will be la.gely, even preponderat- 
ingly, elected by those who contribute nothing to this or any School 
Board. In many counties of England the bulk of the rural population 
who elect the County Council are not in School Board areas. Let 
the area of existing School Boards be extended by all means, but let 
the new area which furnishes the new governing body be an area 
sharing the burdens, and therefore equally responsible in feeling with 
the old restricted area. 

No doubt some element of local management 1s preserved by 
clause 10, which enacts,that in a rural parish half the managers shali 
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be nominated by the Parish Council and half by the County Education 
Authority. But this clause itself is full of absurdities. It says that 
the County Council shall delegate their powers of control and manage- 
ment; but who shall say how much this means? Does it mean the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers? This seems hardly consistent 
with the Act of 1873. Moreover, section 15 of the Act of 1870 is 
incorporated, which gives the School Board power to dismiss the 
managers Is one body to appoint and another to dismiss? At any 
rate, Management cannot include settling the salaries and numbers of 
the staff or any general rules as to qualifications which the county School 
Board may draw up. The clause would open the door to endless 
opportunities of friction and conflict. Again. ın a county borough the 
Education Committee 1s to nominate the managers; but in any other 
borough, while an Education Committee must be appointed to act for 
the borough Council, yet the borough Council and not the Education 
Committee is to nominate the managers, and ın an urban district 
which is also a school district the Local Board will nominate the 
managers. Can any one fancy the confusion and conflicts that would 
arise from such a state of things ? 

The fact is that the moment you give local administration to a body 
not chosen by those whose money they are to spend, you introduce a 
principle absolutely opposed to the history and principles of our local 
self-government; and all this is done to propitiate clerical opposition 
and to call into existence a new body which will supersede the hated 
School Board. 

Let us pass for a moment from the County Council Education 
Committee as an administrative body charged with the local supply of 
elementary education to its functions as a superintendimg body over 
local elementary education, entrusted by the Government with the 
administration of the Parliamentary grant and the inspection of 
schools. Here everything is vague, but in this vagueness all kinds of 
serious possibilities are latent. Surely in the first place it is unsatis- 
factory that the spending and the supervising authorities should be the 
same In the North Riding of Yorkshire the Educational Committee 
of the County Council may be inspecting the School Boards of 
Scarborough, Whitby, Thornaby and other popular centres, and at the 
same time they may themselves be the School Board for little towns 
Itke Thirsk, Malton, Northallerton, Pickering. Is 16 desirable that a 
body which ıs itself administering, and probably on a smaller scale and 
with less experience, should supermtend and ultimately control the 
education of substantial towns ? 

Again, take the county boroughs, Is there any reason to suppose 
that the Town Council of Middlesbro’ or of York is more fit to make 
rules under which the science and art ‘and other grants of those 
towns shall be adminjstered than the School Boards of the same 
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towns? Take Hull, a town where the School Board has worked at 
the lowest cost possible, and yet has done much in its higher grade 
schools for improving popular education. What has the Town Council 
of Hull done that it should be thought more fit to represent the 
interests of the ratepayers and the interests of education than the 
School Board of Hull, equally elected by the people ? 

Those concerned in education locally will be glad to see more intel- 
lectual hght introduced in high places at Whitehall and South Kensing- 
ton, but they may be excused if they doubt whether the twilight of the 
Education Department is not better than the outer darkness of such 
county boroughs as Wigan, or Stockport, or Birkenhead, or Canterbury. 
The zeal of a convert is proverbial; but the Vice-President had better 
pause before he adores that which he used to burn, and burns that 
which he used to worship. 

Sir John Gorst, in his panic at the over minute supervision of the 
Education Department, makes a calculation that there are 32,000,000 
blank spaces which have to be looked into by his officials In their 
enumeration they have omitted one blank space so vast that it figures 
as a Sahara in the map of their intelligence—the blank failure to 
understand that 16 has for years been in the power of the Department 
to simplify without abdicating , to rely more, as they are beginning 
now to do, on inspection rather than detailed examination in 
determining the goodness of a school , to develop real local responsible 
educational authorities instead of relying on irresponsible volunteers, 
whose object, avowed by themselves, 1s not educational but denomi- 
national, whose first wish 1s not to create capable citizens, but devout 
and submissive Anglicans and Romanists; not to secure a school- 
master who shall perform an honourable, though humble, function for 
the whole community, but to obtain the unpaid services of an organist, 
Sunday-school teacher, and general ecclesiastical and parochial 
factotum, It is the pampermg and preserving of a State-aided 
system under private, irresponsible management which has naturally 
led to the mechanical methods of the Education Department. 


It may be necessary to point to one or two provisions of the Bill 
in order to justify the statement that it not only aims at the sub- 
ordination, but at the extinction, of School Boards. 

1, Henceforward there can hardly be any rural School Boards, 
Section 6 makes it almost certam that in future the County Council 
will become the School Board ın rural areas But section 6 seemingly 
makes it more difficult at once to call a School Board into existence. 
Hitherto, where the school of a village was closed the Education 
Department could, without notice, at once order the formation of a 
board, Section 6 seems in all cases to require the long routine of 
preliminary notices. The object of this, of course, ıs to do all that 
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can be done to perpetuate clerical management and to prevent the 
people from managing their own schools 

Section 7 makes ıt impossible hereafter in any borough to have an 
independent School Board. 

Section 8 is to facilitate the extinction of School Boards by the 
transfer of their schools to the new authority. But that there may 
be no mistake as to the real object of the Bull, which is to prevent 
the extension of public management and to maintain and extend if 
possible private clerical management, these new county authorities are 
not made at once School Boards for the purpose of taking over existing 
schools. Under sub-section 2 of section 8, ıt ıs only after the 
necessary steps have been taken for the formation of a School Board 
in any district that the new county authority can take over a public 
elementary school under section 23 of the Education Act of 1870. 
If there had been a real wish to simplify and to secure what the 
framers of the Bill must be supposed to wish-——the establishment 
everywhere of a proper local educational authority, the new county 
authority would have been declared to be the School Board for all those 
portions of the county not already under School Boards. Sub- 
section 3 of section 8 does not make the county education authority 
the School Board for its district—that is, for the county as a whole, 
but only for the district—that 1s, the district in which the school 
proposed to be transferred is situated. 

Again, section 9 provides that where the Education Department 
declares a School Board in default, or declares that any School Board 
has not properly performed any of its duties under the Education 
Acts, the Education Department may constitute the County Education 
Authority the School Board. Was ever such arbitrary power bestowed 
on a Department of State ?—practically on a Vice-President of the 
Council. If the Sclool Board for London is at variance with the 
Department; 1f, to take an extreme instance, the School Board for 
London in any one of its 400 schools, in any one of its 1200 Depart- 
ments, has not, in the opinion of the Department, properly performed 
its duties, which include minute observance of any one article of the 
Code, the Education Department may, by mere administrative edict, 
put an end to the School Board. If this were law, the School Boards 
of the country would live with the sword of Damocles suspended over 
their heads Since James II. arbitrarily used corrupt and subservient 
judges to crush municipal hberty there has never been so sweeping a 
proposal, And even James’ subservient judges were obliged to use the 
forms of law; but Sir John Gorst, armed with a little brief authority, 
proposes to hold the School Boards of the country in the hollow of his 
hand. Such a régime is fitter for the meridian of Moscow than that 
of London ; and can it be believed that Parliament will so treat recog- 
nised legal representative bodies, the chief complaint against whom is 
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that they have done their work so well that denominational zeal cannot 
compete with them ? 

Again, as evidence of the hostile attitude towards School Boards, 
consider sub-section 8 of section 12: 


“The Education Department, on the application of the Education Autho- 
uty, or of a School Board, may, 1f they think fit, make an order, transferring 
to the Education Authority for any county, any school or department of a 
school within the county, maintained by a School Board, and providmg 
education which, ın the opinion of the Education Department, 1s other than 
elementary ” 


Here, too, schools the property of a School Board may be taken 
away from the existing owners against their will. The words are not 
“on the application of the Education Authority and of the School 
Board,” but either body may apply. There does not appear to be in 
the Bull any clause compelling the new authority to continue to main- 
tain such a school after ıt has been transferred. Not only may the 
Education Department rob the School Board of a school. it may even 
rob it of a department of a school. There is no legal protection of a 
School Board in any definition of what is elementary. 

The existing Education Acts define an elementary school as one in 
which the main part of the instruction is elementary, thus recognising 
that a part of the instruction may be more than elementary. If all 
the work in the standards be considered elementary, yet the Code 
provides that scholars up to fourteen years of age who have passed 
the standards are still recognised, and the school receives the Parlia- 
mentary grant for them 

The Free Education Act extended the age up to which the Parlie- 
mentary fee grant was to be paid to fifteen. This limit was granted 
at the instance among others of Mr. Chamberlain, who pleaded for the 
encouragement of the advanced instruction given ım some schools. 
No doubt a technicality of the Act resulting from an amendment put 
in in the House of Lords has prevented the full benefit bemg reaped 
from this enactment, but the hindrance was not intended or seen by 
the Government when they accepted the amendment, and they are 
honourably bound, and certainly Mr. Chamberlain 1s honourably 
bound, not to permit new legislation to recede from the principles 
recognised in the 1891. It cannot be too much insisted on that 
classes beyond the standards which enable parents who are willing to 
keep their children at school up to 14 or 15 are not in any proper 
sense a part of secondary education, but merely a continuation and 
completion of primary education, The Burger Schulen of Germany, 
which are elementary schools, give in their upper classes an education 
fully equal to what would be given in the best English elementary 
schools to the ex-VII. scholars. In France, besides the Écoles 
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primaires supérieures there are the “ classes supplémentaires ” in many 
ordinary prımary schools. In England the growth of higher grade or 
upper standard schools has been recognised as supplying a want. 
These schools were approved by the majority of Lord Cross’s Com- 
mission Sir W. Hart Dyke spoke warmly in their favour before the 
Commission on Secondary Education, and warned Sir John Gorst 
against withdrawing them from the School Boards in the debate on 
the first reading of the Bill under consideration. These schools are 
year by year furnishing a better preparation for our pupil teachers, 
whom Sir John Gorst professes his wish to improve and whose 
apprenticeship the new Code proposes to shorten, If an attempt 
were made to dissociate these classes from the elementary schools, out 
of which they have sprung, the result would be that the great mass 
of the scholars who now prolong their schooling would cut short their 
education They would not go to secondary schools, where they 
would encounter higher fees, in some cases social mconveniences, and 
in all cases the inconvenience of a break in the course of their studies. 
Leaving as most of them do at fourteen or fourteen and a half, they 
would be presented with a truncated fragment of a new course of 
studies, Their ignorance of foreign languages would lead to their 
being placed in a class lower than they might be fit for on other 
accounts, and we should see a serious injury done to our elementary 
schools by their decapitation Some of the teachers of the less good 
secondary schools are especially jealous of these upper standard 
Board schools and are anxious to keep down the elementary school lest 
its superior teaching efficiency should outweigh the social prestige on 
which these secondary teachers now rely for recruiting their scholars. 

But the figures of the Education Department show that there has 
been no material increase in the age of scholars in the elementary 
schools ; the proportion between thirteen and fourteen and over fourteen 
to the whole of the population is almost constant. The improvement 
has come in the numbers between eleven and twelve. These formerly 
were slipping away from school, owing to lax bye-laws and low standards 
of exemption; but now the schools are stronger, not in the scholars 
who have passed all the Standards and who are over thirteen, but in 
the scholars in the V., VI, and VII. Standards and those between 
eleven and thirteen The Department no longer publishes figures of 
scholars in the various Standards, and for this statement’s correctness 
readers must accept an assurance based on inquiries into figures in 
possession of School Boards. But as to the ages of children, the 
figures will be found on p. 6 of the Education Return for 1895, 
Table 1. 

Where such an animus against School Boards and in favour of 
private management and of denominational schools is manifest 
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throughout the Bill, ıb 1s natural that we should view with great 
suspicion the extreme vagueness with which the Bill is drawn. 

Section 2 is absolutely unmeaning as a definite operative enactment, 
but it suggests a bias to those who are to administer the Act if it becomes 
law. ‘It shall"be the duty of the Education Authority to supplement 
and not to supplant such existing organisations for educational pur- 
poses as for the time bemg supply efficient instruction.” We are all 
familiar with this passage, quoted from the debates of 1870. We 
know that the great powers conferred upon School Boards were 
thought by Mr. Forster consistent with that statement. We know 
that he looked forward to the peaceful extension of School Boards 
and the ultimate substitution of public for private management 
throughout the country. We know, too, how, though Voluntary 
schools have doubled their accommodation and attendance since 1870, 
though they haye been relieved of one obligation after another, 
though their contributions represent an insignificant part of the cost 
and in many cases have entirely disappeared, yet they go on repeating 
this phrase as if the practical working of the Act of 1870 had been 
a violation of this pledge; and now, with every private interest forti- 
fied by this platitude, encouraged to go to the Education Department 
to oppose all progressive education, we can but consider the insertion 
of these words thoroughly mischievous. 

They will apply especially to secondary education. We do not 
have here any reference to the suitability as well as to the efficiency 
of existing schools. We have no estimate of the school provision 
required. We know quite well that when the Act of 1870 was passed 
there were many empty places in Voluntary schools, even where the 
school supply was far short of the needs of the population One or 
two towns, such as Manchester and Salford, tried to avoid building 
schools till they had tilled these vacant places; as a matter of fact, 
this idea of filling empty places was found a delusion, and School 
Boards had to build whether empty places existed or not. There are 
fewer empty places ın the Voluntary schools of London now with 
500,000 children in Board schools than there were in 1870 when there 
were no Board schools at all, 

But 1f clause 2 is left in the Bill, we have no guide to the number 
of places for secondary instruction required. We know by experience 
that im’ education supply must generally precede demand, and that 
supply of good and suitable schools creates demand. But according 
to clause 2, a convent school without a conscience clause may be 
thought efficient, and if ıt has 100 vacant places may appeal against 
the opening of a girls’ school in a town where most of the population 
are Protestant. It need hardly be said that a school of strongly 
marked denominational character will really only be suitable for those 
in sympathy with its teaching; and no conscience clause would induce 
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an English Protestant to think a school, whether Roman Catholic or 
under some advanced Anglican sisterhood, suitable for his daughters. 
Again, there may be excellent private schools at high fees; they may 
be efficient, but their suitability will have to be considered in deter- 
mining how far a further school supply is needed. 

It is a singular mark of the spirit in which this Bill has been drawn 
that none of the securities of the Education Act or of the Technical 
Education Act are introduced into these proposals for the organisation 
and public pecuniary support of secondary schools. And the absence 
of these securities makes the enactment of section 13 (1) the more 
dangerous, for by that section a local education authority may be 
forced to aid any school, however extreme mm character, however un- 
suited to the locality ; and under section 2 that school so aided may 
claim to keep out a more suitable school, even though the community 
desires it, 

It should be remembered that in this bill for the first time there is 
a discrimination in public grants avowedly hostile to School Boards. 
All Voluntary schools are to receive an additional four shillings a 
head ; a very small number of Board schools are to receive a similar 
aid, and from that is to be deducted the aid they now receive. About 
125 School Boards would be eligible to receive the special grant, and 
it is evident that the total grant intended to be given to School Boards 
is trifling, since the Voluntary schools would receive about £470,000, 
and the total new grant 1s calculated at £500,000. A few considera- 
tions will show how unjust and wasteful this new grant is. 

First of all, it ıs supposed to relieve local necessity. The words of 
the Bill are, “ for schools requiring special aid.” Yet all Voluntary 
schools are to receve it, no matter what their circumstances. There 
are more than a thousand Voluntary schools with no voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and yet no obligation of any local effort 1s imposed before 
making this new contribution. In School Board districts there is a 
distinct security. There the new grant can only be paid in one of 
two cases: (1) where a rate of threepence in the pound yields less 
than seven shillings and sixpence a head on the average attendance ; 
(2) ın small parishes, where a rate of threepence yields less than £20 
If it is desirable to help poor districts still further, let the same rule 
be apphed to Voluntary schools—let them be required to show that 
they have raised seven shillings and sixpence a head by voluntary 
subscriptions, or that they have raised such a sum by voluntary sub- 
scription as a threepenny rate would yield, If this were done it 
would, at any rate, be shown that the intention of the Bill ıs to aid 
local effort. Again, this grant is to be peid to schools levying fees 
on the scholars It is clear that the managers are not entitled to 
get further public aid where they contribute little or nothing, and 
continue to exact fees from the parents, The way in which difficultiey 
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are thrown in the way of parents desiring free education, both by the 
Department and by local managers, shows that the Free Education 
Act has by no means been made as effective as it should be. 

The Department reckons accommodation as available in Roman 
Catholic schools and in schools where buildings, equipment, and 
teaching are most unsuitable, and unless parents are willing to have 
their children forced into these schools, and possibly send them some 
distance from home, it 1s said that they must continue to pay fees, 
for they have no right to demand free schooling in the school most 
convenient to them. 

Certainly, if this new special grant is to be used for the benefit of 
the education, and not for the further relief of managers, several con- 
ditions should be imposed: (1) that, as in the analogous cases of 
Board schools, the voluntary subscriptions amount to seven shillings 
and sixpence a head; (2) that the school is free; (3) that, at any 
rate, where the school 1s the one available school, for instance, where 
there is no other school in the county within a mile, there shall be 
some element of public management—say, two representatives of 
the Parish Council, two nominated by the County Education Com- 
mittee, and three representing the former managers. Further, real 
securities should be taken that the money will really be spent in 
improving the education, and there should be adequate provision for 
this, which there 1s not in the Bill. Thus, in every case there should 
be a fully qualified head teacher competent to superintend pupil 
teachers, " 

The staff should be as liberal and well qualified as the average 
of the Board schools ın the county. Probably other further con- 
ditions of efficiency will suggest themselves; and there should be 
power for the Education Department, from time to time, to add 
conditions—-otherwise this grant will be used simply to lighten the 
burden of subscriptions which, in many cases, are already disappearing. 
In any case no preference should be given to Voluntary schools as such 
At present, in spite of Sir John Gorst’s unwarrantable attack on rural 
School Boards, the salaries paid in them are higher than in the corre- 
sponding Church schools ; the burden is often heavy, but it has been 
in many cases borne cheerfully. Those who should have encouraged the 
people to a higher ideal of education, the clergy, are those who have 
specially sought to terrify rural parishes from forming School Boards 
by threats of the expense. But what justice, and what wise policy is 
there in two neighbouring rural parishes, in one of which there 1s a 
Church school, with a shrinking subscription list, and a cost per head 
of perhaps thirty-five shillings, to say to this one, You shall have four 
shillings a head additional grant? In the neighbouring parish, where 
there may be a rate of eightpence, or even of one shilling, and where 
the cost per head may be £2, the inhabitants are fined, because either 
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they had more public spirit than their neighbours and voluntarily 
adopted a Board, or because the Education Department ordered them 
to form a Board ın consequence of the failure of the wealthy part of 
the parish to provide a Voluntary school. As a rule, in rural 
parishes there 1s much less difference in the wealth available per head 
than in the wealth forthcoming. Absentee owners, both private and 
corporate, often fail to pay until their property comes under the 
compulsory operation of a rate. This new proposal will be a premium 
on the refusal of the wealth of the parish to bear its share of the 
burden ‘The transfer of the school to a School Board will involve a 
loss of national aid to the parish of four shillmgs a head, or in the usual 
county parish of from £16 to £20 a year. If it is wished to penalise 
public management, and to fine the parishioners for managing their 
own schools, if the desire is to secure by Parliamentary legislation the 
decaying despotism of the squire and the parson, this proposed 
legislation is well designed for its purpose ; otherwise 16 violates every 
principle which has hitherto been laid down in the legislation of thie 
country. It may please the Bishop of London in his later days of 
reaction. Itis contrary to everything he said when his utterances 
were freer and more determined by educational considerations. 

One is tempted to ask, Where is the influence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who assured Lord Salisbury when he led the Church 
deputation that he was willing to have a certain amount of voluntary 
contributions made a condition of any public aid, who, in addressing 
an educational meeting at Dover, protested against the idea that the 
Church wished to lower education, or to cripple or hamper the~School 
Boards, of whose work he said he was proud ? 

The Government is now guided by Mr. Athelstan Riley and by 
Viscount Halifax and the Dean of St. Paul’s, and such other extreme 
men, to whom the idea of Protestantism or anything but the narrowest 
and most dogmatic teaching is repulsive, and who now are called into 
the secret councils and dictate the policy of the Established Church. 

In arder to test the hypocrisy of the professions by which this 
reactionary Bull ıs prefaced let us consider its enactments along with 
Sir John Gorst’s attack on rural Boards for their parsimony 

The Bull does not enable the new County Authority to call on rural 
Boards to do more where their efforts and expenditure are insufficient 
Its power is one only for restramt on expenditure, not for compelling 
further efficiency. 

Why should the School Board for London or Leeds or Liverpool be 
called on to satisfy the Town Council or County Council that the 
requirements of education require increased expenditure? The School 
Board is elected by the same persons; but at the election of the 
School Board the electors had definitely before them the fact that 
they were choosing those who should manage their schools, 
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It ıs extremely probable that in the extreme desire to profess 
economy which chazacterises most municipal bodies, and having regard 
to the prominent place that the rate of expenditure occupies in the 
discussions at municipal elections, a Town Council will always seek to 
get forgiveness and oblivion for any sins ıt may have committed by 
parading the fact that it has refused permission to the School Board 
to spend beyond its limit Suppose it were the other way, and any 
special expenditure on parks, recreation grounds, public baths, electric 
hghting, or any of the various forms of expenditure which arise in 
municipal life were submitted to the School Board for approval! The 
proposal would be ridiculous, but not more ridiculous than to let these 
local authorities, engrossed in sewage and paving, judge of the pro- 
priety of an expenditure which sets pupil teachers free from teaching 
during half their time in order that they may have more time for study 

If reason and precedent were to determine political questions, this 
enslavement of mind to matter would not move our apprehension, ` 
but the danger 1s serious, in the face of the large majority which the 
country, to save its political unity, gave to Lord Salisbury, and which 
he and the Duke of Devonshire seem about to use as fraudulent 
trustees for an alien purpose, in face also of the certain action of the 
mass of the Irish members, who have already destroyed the Liberal 
party, who have gone near to destroying the Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion of our country, and who now, in alliance with clerical Anglicans 
and all who hate the growth of education, bid fair to destroy the 
system of public school management which was slowly making its way in 
the country and was fatal to their exclusive clams So dangerous 
a conspiracy against freedom and light may win, but not, it is hoped, 
till every true Liberal has fought his utmost ın opposition, and not 
without leaving an earnest and intense determination to keep on 
rousing the nation till they shall reahse what ıt means to leave to 
private and irresponsible bands the education of their children, which 
should be their first duty and under their direct control. 

There are some other points that need noticing in the Bull, equally 
bad ın principle, equally unpractical in application. 

As to the rating of schools, Henceforward the rates on all schools 
are to be paid by the overseers ım rual non-School Board districts 
out of the union rate; in School Board districts from the School 
Board area. Thus, the habitants of a School Board parish will pay 
the rates for the benefit of the whole union. The non-School Board 
parishes will have their school directly subsidised from the rates of 
the union, to which parishes having a Board school will pay ın addı- 
tion to the rate on their cwn schools, At present, Voluntary schools 
are generally rated at nominal sums, but they will now get substan- 
tial aid from the ratepayers This will certainly be an additional 
reason why the ratepayers should be represented on the management. 
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In London rates will continue to be paid on Board schools and 
levied over the whole area of London; and similarly the whole area 
of London will pay the local rates on the Church schools No pre- 
caution is even taken that the schools whose rates are paid are held 
in trust for public education, or that rent is not received for them. 
The fraud by which rent 1s charged for Voluntary schools is well 
known to the Education Department, but they have never done anything 
effectual to stop ıt In many schools, by means of a charge for rent, 
not only has the 17s. Gd limit been evaded, but the Sunday school 1s 
maintained at the expense of the day school. In some cases it 1s 
believed that money has been applied to ent-rely undependené eccle- 
siastical objects. Thus, itis common in the West Riding for Roman 
Catholic schools to be owned by the bishop in trust for Roman 
Catholic Church purposes ‘The bishop lets the school to the priest, 
and in the accounts rent appears on one side, on the other a subscrip- 
tion from the bishop, and by the Bill this kind of school will have 
its rates paid at the expense of the community. 

Section 25 contains a most dangerous power, which would enable a 
friendly County Council to buld denommational schools at the 
expense of the rates Thus, under this section a Roman Catholic 
bishop may make a charitable trust for the advancement of the 
Roman Catholic faith among the poor. Nothing is said in the 
section that the charitable trust must be for the purpose of public 
elementary education. He may then borrow from the County Council 
the whole of the money that he requires to build the school. This 
school may be quite unnecessary for the general education of the 
district, but may be desirable to meet the wishes of the local Roman’ 
Catholics When the school is opened default may be made in paying 
the interest The annual grant can not be attached for the purpose 
of meeting that claim, and even 1f16 could zhe borrower may close the 
school. Then even if there be a School Board, the school may be 
unnecessary from the point of view of the School Board. The closing 
of the school may make no deficiency, so as to compel the formation of 
2 School Board, or body acting as a School Board. There are no 
other persons but the Roman Catholics desirous of maintaining a 
school ; the building cannot be sold in the open market. The bishop 
can therefore buy a building which may have cost £5000 for next to 
nothing Even ıf. the bmlding were saleable ın the open market, a 
school 1s not a building which would fetch any substantial price for 
any but school purposes The section provides no collateral security, 
no margin on the loan, no effective power of recovery. There might 
just as well be a power to lend money on the security of the borough 
rate to build churches and chapels, with the obligation that 1f default 
is made the building must be sold for use as a church or chapel. 

Besides, how is the County Council to compel the purchaser to 
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continue the building indefinitely as a school? They will have got on 
the sale what they can, and will have realised a dividend on a bank- 
rupt estate, but the obligation to maintain a school is not a covenant 
that runs with the land and could be enforced. The whole proposal 
seems most imconsiderate, and yet ıs a most audacious invasion of the 
public credit for sectarian purposes—a means of supplying denomina- 
tions with Sunday schools at the expense of the community. 

There is another equally wild and wasteful proposal in section 26, 
that guardians may contribute to the expense of providing, enlarging, 
or maintaining a school if the expense has been incurred wholly or 
partly on account of children sent from a workhouse or boarded out. 
If there ıs need of further school accommodation in a district where 
the workhouse is situate, whether from the closing of a workhouse- 
school or from any other cause, a School Board can be, and by law 
should be, formed, and the workhouse will be rated and the property 
in the parish will be rated. No doubt it might be well to make the 
Poor Law Union the area for School Board purposes, in which case 
the whole area benefiting would contribute. 

But this clause would enable guardians in a large town to pay for 
enlarging or building a school in some parish where they board out 
children. But a year afterwards the local committee may break up, 
the boarded-out children may be transferred elsewhere, and yet the 
guardians may have permanently contributed to the enlargement of 
_ this school which they will no longer use. Or Dr. Barnado may swoop 
down and outbid the guardians and capture all the houses which they 
used to use; and so, too, they may loge the benefit of the school to 
which they will have contributed. The further power for guardians 
to subscribe to the maintenance of such a school is also most objec- 
tionable, and raises at once the question of rate-aid for the mainte- 
nance of privately managed schools. This clause, like nearly every 
clause in the Bull, is full of reckless legislation, drawn apparently by 
those who had one aim, and one only, m view—how to subsidise and 
prop up private schools, how to stop any further School Boards, and 
suppress those that exist. 

In reference to the audit of Voluntary school accounts, clause 5 
provides at last for what has been long required. Security should 
also be taken, in accordance with the Act of 1870, for full publicity 
of all school reports and accounts. The recent restriction on publi- 
city introduced by the new Code shows that the Education Depart- 
ment 1s ready to take away the right of access to these reports which 
now exists. Moreover, m dealing with Voluntary schools greater 
care will have to be taken to put down the various forms of fraud 
now practised, and which, when the Education Department detects, 
1t does not take any adequate steps to punish. ‘Thus, receipts are 
sometimes given for more salary than has been received; to balance 
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this a fictitious subscription is entered, and so the school gets credit 
for a larger subscription and so has defeated the restrictions of the 
17s. 6d limit. One ingenious fraud has been stated by the officials 
of the National Union of Teachers to have come to their knowledge, 
that the schoolmaster puts a large sum into the offertory and receives 
it back as extra salary. An Association of Church Schools for the 
raral deanery of Huddersfield recommended managers to enter books, 
&c., at the credit price and to credit the discount as subscriptions from 
the booksellers. Fictitious rents have been already noticed. When 
clanse 5 is reached it is to be hoped that steps will be taken abso- 
lutely to stop the exaction of extraneous duties from teachers. It is 
intolerable that the salary of an organist should really be paid from 
funds intended for elementary education, However, nothmg but a 
substantial element of public management in schools receiving Parlia- 
mentary aid will effectually stop what now goes on. The Education 
Department might at least, where it discovers fraud, disqualify the 
detected manager and publish his name in the yearly Blue Book with 
those teachers whose certificates are cancelled or suspended. 

The new County Authority is to have the power to aid trainmg 
colleges. Nothing is more deplorable than the way in which the 
Education Department ever since 1870 hag shirked the important 
duty of seeing that there was provided an adequate supply of properly 
trained teachers to meet the enormous growth of our elementary 
schools. But the jealousy of denominational training colleges still 
stopped the way, and it is only quite recently that some slight addition 
has been made by means of day colleges associated with local university 
colleges. We want at least twice as much traming college provision 
as we have now, to get back even to the proportion of trained teachers 
that existed before 1870. But, ın addition to certificated teachers, 
our schools are flooded with ex-pupil teachers and women over 
eighteen, of whom a very experienced inspector said that the only 
educational qualification which they certainly possessed was that of 
being over eighteen. 

What is needed is that the new authorities for mgher education 
should be enabled not only to aid but to establish training colleges. 
Probably two or three County Authorities should combine for this 
purpose, as a good college requires a sufficient number of students. 
It ıs to be hoped that, when there are more opportunities of training, 
the course may be lengthened to three years. 

Section 19 fixes the maximum national contribution in each school 
to elementary education in future. 

It may be noticed that this ıs slightly below what a good school 
should receive now, apart from any grant for specific subjects or for 
pupil teachers. 

Thus, no school started hereafter can get more than 20s. for senior 
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scholars, and 17s for imfant scholars. At present a good senior 

department easily gets from 21s. to 22s or 28s ın the case of a depart- , 
ment limited to upper standards, and many girls’ schools earn an 

additional shillmg for needlework. No doubt ıt has been a bad thing , 
to stimulate the teaching of a large number of subjects for the sake 

of special grants Yet ıt ıs to be feared that this new limitation of 

the grant, especially coupled with the new limit in school maintenance, 

will induce many School Boards to set before them a lower type of 

teacher and of teaching as all that they can afford to secure Any one 

who has followed the policy of several, even among the larger Boards 

(it were invidious to name them ın this article) could point to School 

Boards where this regulation will distinctly lower the teaching It 

will—to use the exulting phrase of a leading Roman Catholic—clip 

the wings and claws of the School Boards: and the Bill is meant 
to do go. 

Section 8 provides shat the Government shall pay to each County 
Authority, if they agree together, a sum either not exceeding the grant 
paid ın the twelve months ending July 31, 1896,‘or 29s., 1f the grant, 
including the fee grant, has not amounted to that. 

Thus ıt ıs evident that the Local Authority will have nineteen 
shillings a head on the total attendance, including infants, to distribute. 
Taking the infants to be one-third of all the scholars, we have a total 
grant approximating to the maximum of £1 and 17s for seniors and 
infants respectively, which mdividual schools are hereafter to receive. 
It 1s obvious that the working of section 3 along with section 19 must 
tend to put all schools, good or bad alike, on a dead level as far ag 
regards Government grant, with this important reservation, that 
whereas the Board schools from their superior efficiency kave hitherto 
received more than the Voluntary schools, henceforward the Voluntary 
schools are to receive four shillings a head more than-the Board schools. 

The effect of the two clauses together will be that in a town 
like Birmingham the superior efficiency of the Board schools hitherto 
will have obtaimed a credit for the town with the Education Depart- 
ment, whereby, while the grants to the Board schools will be cut 
down, the grants to the Voluntary schools will be largely augumented. 

As to the repeal of the seventeen shillings and sixpence limit, 1% 
need only be repeated that if no new obligation to find some definite 
proportion of the cost from bond fide voluntary contiibutions be 
introduced, we shall rapidly pass to a state of things where, n many 
parishes, the community will find all the money, parents of all opinions 
will be forced to send their children, and the clergy of one denomina- 
tion will have the whole management. 

Section 27. This section introduces a serious innovation Schoo} 
Boards must make reasonable arrangements for any kind of dogmatie 
teaching in ther schools and so must other managers. ‘The Education 
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Departmentis sole judge of what 1s reasonable, May that Department rule 
that the appointment of teachers of the religious opinion to be taught 
and the requiring them to give the instruction is reasonable, or must 
the teaching necessarily be given by outsiders? If the latter, there 
might not be much objection to the arrangement if ıt were part of a 
scheme that provided universally for schools under public local manage- 
ment, but what is wanted is not to break up the school into a group 
of conventicles but to secure that the local majonty of parents shall 
obtain teachers and management which have their confidence There are 
many rural parishes where the majority of the children attending the 
Church school are Dissenters, and yet in such a school the clergyman 
may advertise for and require a strong Churchman, a fasting commu- 
nicant, one who will attend the daily service 

The advertisements that appear in the Church scholastic news- 
paper are most exacting in their requirements, and often the reticence 
of the advertisement is supplemented by searching private inquiries. 
The Roman Catholic saysthat ım Ins school he requires the whole 
atmosphere throughout the school time to be penetrated with Catho- 
hieigm. Schools for minorities such as the Roman Catholics are nearly 
always in populous centres and supplement the general schools of the 
nation. But what should be demanded is that the nation should come 
first and the sects should take the second place Let us enfranchise the 
schoolmaster and the school, by making them the public servants 
of a wide local community, not the dependents of the clergy of 
any one denomination, with ecclesiastical duties first ın the estimation 
of their clerical employer, while their public and lay usefulness takes 
the second place 

Some few words are needed on the proposals for the association o 
confederation of schools Probably so long as private schools form 
an important element in our publie supply they may be more efficient 
if associated than if working in isolation, and there, should be no 
objection to reasonable combinations. But these combinations should 
be free There is no distinct statement in the Bill that managers of 
any one school may at any time withdraw from the association It 
1s not clear whether indirectly through these associations the special 
ad grants may not be used as building grants. It should be made 
perfectly clear that annual grants and the balances carried forward 
from the income of schools aré all necessarily applicable to the main- 
tenance of the schools, and cannot be diverted or hoarded so as to 
use them for building purposes 

It is possible that in this hasty examination of the Bill some points 
may have been overlooked and some proposals may have been mns- 
understood. This article has been written away from England, and 
away from all books of reference on the subject. 

But whatever errors or oversights there may be, the writer 13 well 
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assured that never have proposals been made more thoroughly reac- 
tionary, more hostile to education and to public self-government, more 
favourable to private, autocratic, and clerical domination than those 
which pervade this Bill. 

The trifling proposal to raise the age of half-time exemption from 
eleven to twelve was one which all parties were agreed to last year, 
and which cannot be taken as a concession to bribe us to agree to the 
body of the Bill 

As to what concerns secondary education, the proposals are 
obscure, indefinite, and imperfect, The great question of secondary 
education should be treated in a separate Act, and not mixed up with 
the Intensely polemical matters we form the bulk of the Bill now 
under consideration, 

If the English working sits allow themselves to be robbed of the 
national system which was slowly establishing itself among them, and 
was doing so much for their children, they will put back for years the 
date of their full intellectual and social enfranchisement, 


t 


E. LYULPH STANLEY. 
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THE POLICY OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 
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T is with real diffidence and much reluctance that I respond to the 
invitation of the Editor to write in the CONTEMPORARY on the 
Education Bill. There is nothing harder than in a heated contro- 
versy to be, or even to seem to be, sweetly reasonable ; for where men 
feel deeply they generate heat in what they read as much as in what 
they write. And in this question we have both political and religious 
emotions raised to their whitest heat, and these, when mixed, form an 
explosive compound which no one can approach or tonch with 
impunity. But where honest men differ neither side can be without 
its reason, and ıb ıs well that those who are for the moment the 
weaker numerically should state their case as variously and as cogently 
as they can. Now, to me, the significant thing 1s not the majority 
which the Government commanded on the Second Reading of their 
Education Bill, that majority was, indeed, immense enough to make 
its opponents feel as if they were attempting to arrest Niagara 
by force of argument, and ıb said not a little for their courage 
that they reasoned so stoutly ın the face of a torrent which was too 
tumultuous to heed the reason or even to feel the necessity of meeting 
it by adequate counter-reasoning. But the significant thing was, as I 
have said, not the majority, ıt was what the majority did, or rather 
attempted to do—legislate on a question involving issues that statesmen 
may discuss but can never decide, because they underlie and deter- 
mine all legislation and go to the very root of the happy and healthy 
being of the State. The Bill signifies that there has come upon us, 
in a new form and under altered conditions, the old question as to 
the function of the State in religion, and as to the modes m which 
effect ıs to be given to its will in the schools of the people. This is 
b! e real issue that is raised, though the special form 16 assumes 1s due 
VOL, LXIX, 3 E 
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to our being governed by a Parliamentary majority rather than by a 
single sovereign will. 

We must at the outset distmguish the policy of the Bull from its 
statutory provisions These latter have a double value, They are 
agencies intended to fulfil certain functions im our educational 
system, but also means designed to realise certain ends which are 
other and more than strictly educational. It is this design of the 
Bill which we term its policy, and which changes ıt from an attempt 
at the statutory organisation of education to an attempt at the statu- 
tory maintenance and diffusion of a specific type, or specific types, of 
religion. That this 1s the real purpose of the Bill has, on the whole, 
been frankly recognised by its supporters; but there has not been 
an equally frank recognition of all that this involves. What has need 
to be considered ıs, the relation ın which this policy will place the State 
to the consciences of its citizens, the sort of problems it will compel 
the State to deal with, the modes ıt will have to adopt, and the agents 
16 will have to employ to carry out its will. If the policy which this 
Bill embodies be carried, 1t means that we are only at the beginning 
of a period of revolutionary legislation in religion, where the State 
will have to set its hand to the gravest of all conflicts, the suppression 
of the most sensitive yet obstinate of all forces, the tender conscience. 
We can agree to differ on questions of politics, whether national or 
municipal, patiently settling down to make the best of laws we do 
not heartily approve, but ın the province of religion no defeat can 
be accepted as decisive and no victory be regarded as final. Hence, 
we may say, 1b 1s not the main provisions of the Bill which are feared 
so much as the policy which ıt is believed to embody, and the forces 
which have shaped the policy and governed the minds which have 
defined and defended it. The Bill is not one whose working it is 
easy to forecast, nor can the shape it may assume before it leaves the 
hands of Parhament be safely predicted. But one thing is certain, 
that while ‘some of the most damaging criticisms on distinctive clauses 
and provisions of the Bull have come from those supporters of the 
Government who were best qualified by knowledge or experience to 
judge as to their fitness or value—notably Professor Jebb and Mr 
Ernest Gray—yet we have heard from that side no criticism of its 
policy, and we may safely say that no changes which threaten to 
interfere with that policy will be allowed ın either its structure or its 
provisions It is, then, from the side of its policy, rather than of its 
provisions, that we wish to consider the measure, though we hope not 
entirely to overlook the fitness, or aan of its provisions for their 
ostensible purpose. 

Now, how may this policy be TEET ? Thus: As almost the 
exact converse of that embodied in the Bill of 1870. Its policy was 
to establish a system of national education, though its framers recog- 
nised and even, by a series of carefully guarded and conditioned 
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grants in aid, encouraged to exist and work alongside 16 a multitude of 
voluntary or denominationai schools. But the policy of the new Bill 
aims rather at substituting a denominational for a national system of 
education, both elementary and secondary , or, more correctly, at sub- 
jecting the national system to such burdens and disabilities as will make 
the denominational the easier and more welcome alternative. The 
means by which this end is to be attained are various—the supersession 
or belittling of School Boards; the hampering or impoverishment of 
Board schools , the increase of public expenditure in behalf of schools 
which are under private control, without any security for the con- 
tinued private support of their frends or public representation on 
their managing bodies; an increase in the grants of public money 
to provincial authorities indirectly elected, with a decrease in the 
guarantees as to its economical and efficient expenditure. It has 
been frankly admitted and claimed that the Bill 1s a Bull intended not 
only to better endow Voluntary schools, +e., schools that are m the 
strictest sense as regards management private, but in the strictest 
sense also, as regards maintenance, public; but to make the working 
of School Boards, which are public bodies, more difficult, and the 
work of Board schools, which are schools publicly maintained and 
managed, more irksome and irritating, which means less efficient. 
This may seem a rather harsh description, but it can only do so to 
those who have read the Bill in kindly charity and not through the 
speeches of 1ts sponsors and supporters. 

Now, the really serious question needed to bring out the stand- 
point from which the measure 1s here regarded 1s this: What causes 
have created this policy? What forces have contnbuted to make it 
possible that such a Bull should be proposed 25 years after the attempt 
at a national system of education had been made? ‘These causes are 
many, but ıt may be worth while to make an attempt, though only 
in an approximate way, at a partial enumeration and analysis of their 
origin and character. : 

It 1s well known that certain officials in the Education Department. 
—and they must always, were ıt only because of their experience and 
permanence, be potent advisers of Muinisters—have for long wished a 
change, now in one respect, now in another, now for this reason, now 
forthat The Senior Inspector of Schools, before the late Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education, was severe im his condemnation of 
certain School Boards and of the men elected to them, and he urged 
that County Councils were bodies better qualified on the whole to be 
educational authorities because likely to contain a larger number of 
cultivated persons, 26, men more interested in education and more 
competent to deal with it. In the Administrative Department School 
Boards have often occasioned great trouble and made permanent officials 
feel: not only overburdened with their work, but also oppressed with 
responsibility for the decision of questions which they believed more- 
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capable of a wise solution on the spot than in their central office. Then 
Town Councils and School Boards have also developed considerable 
mutual jealousies, which are more easily explained than justified The 
Councils tend to despise the School Board as an anomalous body with 
an irregular and, as 1t were, illicit existence, not being in the strict 
sense representative of the whole community, but returned by the 
cumulative vote, which allows a fraction of the community to usurp 
the rights of the whole and encourages the faddist to romp at will 
through any policy that may be proposed for the common good, 
thus begetting an eccentricity in public life which drives to the poll 
the one-1dea’d man and drives from it the grave and sober citizen who 
thinks only of the general weal. The Councils, too, resent being made 
the financial instruments of the School Board, levying a rate without 
any power to determine its amount, or to regulate or apportion its ex- 
penditure. And there are men who feel as if exclusion from the control 
of education were a reflection on the competence of the municipal 
mind to govern the city as a whole. And these causes of jealousy 
have been accentuated since the municipalities have themselves 
become in so many instances bodies with a distinctly educational 
function, administering the local taxation grants, building technical 
schools that duplicate and compete with the organised science schools 
of the School Board. Besides these special, more general causes have 
been at work The people tend to get wearied with so many elections, 
Their expense is great, but the irritation they produce is greater. The 
difficulty of finding competent candidates increases in the very pro- 
portion that offices needing them are multiplied, while questions that 
lift an election up to a platform of principle and raise problems in 
statesmanship are things not to be picked up in the street. The 
whole process and spirit of popular election is depraved when any one 
is voted into any public body on mean issues by insignificant men. 
Then, too, the existence of rates is always a legitimate grievance, 
which is certain to be enhanced where there are various spending 
bodies which need not take the finance of each other into considera- 
tion, and so may easily make an expenditure which is economical and 
necessary in its single parts, yet extravagant as a whole. And as the 
expenditure on education is comparatively recent, as it has had to be 
proportioned to the work it had to do, to wit, building and organising 
schools fit to take their place ın a national system, the School Board 
has seemed to many, even where it has been most efficient, a heavy 
burden on-the patient ratepayer, who feels the immediate loss more 
keenly than the ultimate profit. Nor must we forget that in the breasts 
of many potent people disbelief in education amounts almost to a pas- 
sion They think it has disqualified the servant for servitude, the 
labourer for his work and station, the lower orders for the more 
menial tasks. 


Now, these represent a concurrence of causes, perhaps singly insignifi- 
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cant, but collectively powerful. They are the irritations, the anxieties, 
the criticisms born of an experience large enough to show defects, but 
not long and rich enough to afford a vision of final results. We have 
to remember, which we do with regret but without astonishment, that 
there is the utmost difference between the attitude to popular educa- 
tion to-day and the attitude of thirty or forty years ago. Then 
national education was largely an ideal, a thing enthusiasts dreamed 
of, and hopeful philanthropists pleaded for, and philosophic politicians 
conceived as the condition of a people's progress, and the surest way to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But to-day men are 
fretted by the noise of the machmery which their own hands have built, 
especially as they have done ıb ın the piecemeal and undesigned way of 
our all too practical intelligence ; they are deafened by the voices of its 
engineers and attendants , they are wearied with the weight of its 
material ; they are sick of the expense connected with its construction 
and repair. It isnot a noble mood; but we would fain believe it to be 
transient, the mood of those who have attempted something and have 
found that it has involved more labour and expense than they dreamed 
of, and who have not yet come to see that they have performed a higher 
and more excellent thing than they had contemplated. And national 
education is not a thing that the nation can any more lay down; but 
must bear, and enlarge, and carry forward if 16 is to hve. Ships are 
useless without men; an army is made by its soldiers even more than 
by its officers; and so the first and last line of national defence is 
represented by national education , for the strongest navy that was 
ever created, and the most efficient army that was ever disciplined, 
will not, under modern conditions, keep alive an insufficiently educated 
people. The real struggle for existence has passed from the high seas 
and the battlefields to the marts of the world. It ıs industrial com- 
petition which holds in its hand the issues of the future; and in this 
competition victory will go to the qualities which the school alone 
may not produce, but which cannot be produced without the school— 
skill and character. The pitiable fear of education in the farmer, or 
in the mistress who dislikes a too well-read servant, 1s in 1fs essence 
the cowardice that would sacrifice the well-being of the State to the 
convenience of the individual, and as this ıs impossible to us, 
England must be prepared to spend whatever millions may be neces- 
sary on the education of her sons. 

But all the causes we have enumerated would have done nothing 
by themselves to effect any radical change in our educational policy 
They would mstead have supphed the wholesome discontent and 
pungent, because interested, criticism needed for the perfecting and 
better working of our educational and admunistrative machinery. 
We improve and prosper all the more that we grumble so much. 
We have a sneaking kmdness for the ils of which we most audibly 
complain, and things get mended by being roundly abused. And so 
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our people, left to themselves, would have come to believe that our 
national system of education, because of the greater efficiency it 
introduced into onr industries, and the greater economy it secured in 
other and less beneficent sections of our public life, deserved more 
rather than less generous treatment at the hands of the State. But 
another force emerged, which changed the equilibrium and precipi- 
tated the revolution which is now upon us. What this force was no 
one who looks calmly at the situation can doubt to put it frankly 
and bluntly, it was the clergy. There is no more remarkable 
phenomenon in our day than the birth and growth of the new clerical 
' spirit; and by means of the education question this spirit has defi- 
nitely and decisively stepped into the arena of civil life. Indeed, 
the Anglican clergy have undergone what can only be described 
as a transformation of the most far-reaching and influential character. 
It would lead us too far afield to inquire into the varied causes which 
have effected it, but as to its reality there can, we think, be no manner 
of doubt. The older clergy were more social than professional. They 
largely came of the gentry, they were in feelings and associations more 
Jay than clerical, they lived the life and reflected the faults as well as 
the excellences of the society in which they moved, and cultivated more 
or less leisured and kindly habits. Now they are more professional 
than social, consciously constituting a distinct order, governed by 
ideas and ends of its own. “ Apostolic succession ” has become a 
faith which has affected practice and created the feeling in the clergy 
that they, as the basis and constitative factor of the Church, have 
functions and rights that only the term priesthood can accurately 
express. And the modern form of the doctrine has given to the new 
clergy a sense of their independence of the State which the older men 
did not know. For Land’s divine right of the bishop was qualified 
by the hıgher divine right of the king; while the king was dependent 
only on God for his authority, the bishop was dependent on the king 
for his jurisdiction over the province which he ruled, and the right to 
exercise rule over his province. This he frankly recognised, and it 
was in harmony with the theory, both of Church and State, which 
Hooker had formulated, and which the history of their legislative 
relations only illustrates and confirms, The supremacy of the Crown 
and the control of the Church by the State 1s the rather rude and 
violent form under which the Anglican system affirms the place and 
power of the laity in the Church—+tLat they constitute it and are the 
authority through which and for which the clergy are. But the 
theory of Apostolic succession has assumed a new form, and by its 
changed meaning is changing the practice of the clergy. It does not 
now seek its basis in the inter-relations of Church and State, or bishop 
and king, but rather in a history which makes the ecclesiastical order 
independent of the civil, tracing its rights to 1ts own supernatural origin, 
the prior and superior authority of its source, No other conception 
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would have sufficed to qualify the clergy to do the work which they 
have essayed to perform, The ‘‘Taberalism ” which Newman hated was 
simply the supremacy of a State, which was in the hands of the people, 
over a Church whose bishops it could make and whose bishoprics it 
could appropriate. With the foresight of genius, he seized upon the 
idea of an ‘‘ Apostolic descent,” which was the inalienable prerogative 
of the clergy in their own right, as the idea by which he could revive 
the slumbering energies of the Church, create the faith in its own 
divine order, in the efficacy of its sacraments, in the integrity and the 
truth of its faith The inevitable effect of this idea, once it had 
fairly penetrated the clergy, was to transform them mto a sacrosanct 
priesthood, the pillar and ground of the Church, the army that defined, 
guarded, and governed the whole domain of religion 

As a direct consequence of the mtensity and completeness with 
which this idea has possessed and penetrated the clerical mind, we 
have the sudden and extraordinary development of those clerical claims 
which, though but lately mocked, are now coming to be felt and even 
feared as aggressive and controlling forces in the State. The claims 
which Englishmen used to regard as the exclusive and pernicious note 
of the Roman priesthood have become the familiar commonplaces of 
the Anglican; and the political action which we were accustomed to 
conceive as characteristic of the one priesthood is finding a corre- 
spondent expression in the political conduct of the other; and the 
courses and changes of the times have supplied them with the very 
occasions which were the opportunities needed for the exercise of their 
new energies and the embodiment of their new ideas Thus while, on 
the one hand, their revived zeal breathed an intenser spirit mto things 
ecclesiastical, enforced a more rigorous observance of ceremonies and 
attached a new value to those sacraments which a priesthood ever 
stands for; yet, on the other hand, their enlarged sense of their func- 
tion in religion and its function in the State found an appropriate 
sphere in the field of education and the civil legislation concerned 
with it. 

I need not say that I have no words to utter in reproof of the activity 
of the clergy in the work of education proper I have seen it with 
admiration and have before now praised the devotion and frequent 
self-sacrifice with which 1b has been carried out, They have discerned 
the significance of the work, the largeness of the opportunity it 
offered, and they have availed themselves to the utmost of all the 
possibilities thus thrown in their way. They have perceived, not 
simply the worth of the school to the Church, but the function of the 
Church ın the school, and they have laboriously built up by their own 
energies, though mainly at the public expense, what is so incorrectly 
termed the Voluntary system! I may think that their labours have 
stood in the way of a better system ; I may beleve that if they had 
not stood in the way the legislature would have been forced to create 
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local authorities on a larger than the parochial scale, which would 
have done for the rural districts all that the School Boards have done 
for the larger boroughs. I may believe that if the Anglican clergy 
had had in 1870 the statesmanshrp, the good feeling, the belief in 
the will and competence of their lay countrymen to deal with all the 
best mtzrests of the schools, the religious included, of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian ministers ın 1872, we should haye had in England to-day as 
universal and as generous a national system as they have in Scotland. 
But my feeling as to what would have been the wiser and more 
statesmanlike policy does not hinder me from recognising the skull 
and energy with which the clergy have served their less excellent 
scheme, Yet the hour had come when the nation must be more 
liberal and accommodating to the Voluntary system, or it would break 
down through the insufficiency of the resources at its command; for 
the labours and the difficulties of the denominational schools increased 
in the very proportion that those of the School Boards became lighter 
by the Board schools getting better organised and growing more 
efficient. It therefore became evident that greater support must be 
obtained from the State. This meant that Parliament must be 
approached, that ıt must be persuaded to introduce legislation more 
friendly to the clerical and less friendly to the public schools, that 
more aid must be given to the one class and limits placed upon the 
expenditure and financial resources of the other class; in a word, 
that these Voluntary schools should have the advantages and privi- 
leges of being national while still remamimg under private manage- 
ment. In order to meet these ends we had what may be called the 
forceful entrance of the clergy into the sphere of politics, with results 
not encouraging to the man who loves these two rare and beautiful, 
but easily tarnished, things, religion and education ; for it means that 
we are entering upon a time when all our public life will be deteriorated 
and embittered by conflicts and collisions of clerical and anticlerical 
action, reaction, and counter-action. Upon the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the methods employed I pronounce no opinion; nor do I 
question the foresight or statesmanship of the policy which has so closely 
and indissolubly interwoven the interests of the clergy with the for- 
tunes of a great political party. What I desire to direct attention to 
at this point are the grounds on which the agitation has been con- 
ducted to its present issue. These, stated in very bald but substantially 
accurate terms, were the necessity of control by the clergy to the 
maintenance of religion in the schools, The Voluntary system is the 
one that recognises this necessity, that allows scope for the exercise of 
the clerical functions, and therefore ıt must be strengthened and 
maintained, And the question has been argued with the curious illo- 
gicality of our race, which loves to disguise for its reason the things 
which, seen m their nakedness, the reason would disapprove. Thus, 
the truism, “ parents have a right to determine the religious educa- 
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tion of their children,” has been dinned into our ears by men who 
are straining every nerve to prevent the parents having any voice in 
the conduct of the school where their children are being educated. 
Bat arguments matter little where minds are made up; Acts are 
better, and it will not be questioned that the Church contributed by 
no means feebly to the majority of the present Prime Minister. 
And so we have a phenomenon, more continental than English, a 
Government in office which 1s largely clerical, and a Bill which deals 
with education in a fashion which, so far as ıt goes, satisfies the claims 
of the clergy, though it does not by any means go asfar as they wish 
oras they mean yet to go. What we are face to face with is a policy 
which is to make the clergy the most permanent, the most widely dis- 
tributed, and the most potent factor ın the education of our people. 
Now, it 1s from this point of view that the Education Bill must be 
judged, and all the more emphatically so since speeches, both in and 
out of Parliament, have revealed the minds of Ministers and their 
allies. We may put the matter thus its provisions have been borrowed 
fiom several sources, but ıts policy has had only one source, the clerical 
mind, or the clerically-minded There are provisions which can be 
traced to the recent Royal Commission on Secondary Education, though 
they have been conveyed over ın a sadly mutilated and ineffective form ; 
provisions that can be traced to the inspiration of the Department, 
to the interests of the Vice-President of the Council, to the manspu- 
lative genius of the Colonial Secretary, and to various similar sources ; 
but they are all unified and organised by an idea which had its birth 
in the brain of an order rather than the mind of any single man. 
This idea is seen in the 27th clause, which certainly opens the Board 
school to the clergy, but by no means as certaimly opens the clerical 
school to the lay or dissenting teacher It ıs seen in the limit set to 
School Board expenditure on its own schools; it 1s seen in the per- 
mission to Voluntary schools to federate for the better appropriation 
and distribution of public funds; it 1s seen in the weakening of the 
central authority, and the extraordinary degree in which, against all 
the lessons of experience, local authorities are to be entrusted with 
national funds without any adequate national control. It 1s seen in 
the way in which local authorities are turned into local education 
departments, without the strong hand, the judicial mind, the trained 
inteligence, and the universal experience which has made the 
Department so potent in 1ts admmustration, and placed it so high 
above the blandishments of local magnates, or the illusions of local 
interests We have but to read these provisions in the light of the 
speeches of the Marquis of Salisbury to his clerical friends, and in 
their speeches to him, to find the purpose and inspimng spirit of the 
Bul If these sources be carefully compared with the proposed 
legislation, its meaning and function will be apparent enough to all 
There ıs no point at which the mischievous character of the policy 
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is more manifest than in the proposed treatment of School Boards. 
I could have understood a Government which had the courage of its 
convictions saying, “ We think School Boards have done their work ; 
they have bmlt schools and organised an elementary system, which 
has even, in their hands, developed a new order of secondary schools , 
but their work may be regarded as so far at an end. ‘The system 
which they have constructed and started had better now be transferred 
to the Councils; they can administer it in the boroughs; and as so 
much technical and secondary education m counties 1s in the hands of 
their Councils, we can secure elementary educational authorities every- 
where by giving over to them the care of education as a whole.” 
There would have been some statesmanship in this policy, but there 
is none in the timid, yet vindictive, clause which subordinates, in a 
form at once so humihatmg and paralysing to a public body, the 
Board to the Council. Election of School Boards by the town council 
in boroughs, and by select vestries in parishes, was certainly the 
original policy of the framers of the Bill of 1870; and to this proposal, 
so far as ıt concerned boroughs, the old Birmingham League was agree- 
able, though it argued that in other districts the election should be 
direct. Mr Chamberlain has, with just pride, vindicated on the first 
point his own consistency. But, unhappily,consistencyis not constituted 
by repeating twenty-six years afterwards the proposition we had made 
twenty-six years before, Times differ, and the same proposal is not, 
when the times have changed, necessarily the same. When the old 
League argued that Councils were the proper authorities to undertake 
the care and control of education, it was with the idea that the 
secular body would, if not secularise the education, yet keep it free 
from clerical or sectarian domination It was to be as little a 
matter for the Churches as any other province or concern of 
civil life entrusted to the municipality It was thought that the 
Councils would be strong enough to reckon with the denominations, 
and keep the ecclesiastical differences out of this as out of all the 
other questions and issues of their civil legislation and administration. 
The School Boards, on the other hand, were expressly designed to be 
kindlier to denominational differences ; the cumulative vote—and against 
it the League did most distinctly protest—was introduced for the 
protection of minorities, 4e, to prevent tender consciences being 
rudely handled both in schools and by their managers, History has 
amply showed how well the device has served its end. The lime of 
cleavage which the cumulative vote allowed to be drawn was at first 
purely ecclesiastical,and, though it was used later to make room for other 
interests and other differences in the work and admnnistration of the 
schools, yet, as the last series of triennial elections showed, 1t 1s to-day 
even more intensely ecclesiastical than it was at first The working, 
then, of the system has only emphasised the difference between 
the mind of those who desired to make the municipalities supreme, 
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and the mind of those who desired through the School Board 
to secure room for differences and freedom for troubled consciences. 
Now it is evident that Councils cannot in 1896 be constituted local 
authorities on the same terms as in 1870, for a whole cycle of change 
has happened in the interval. The School Board elections have 
developed questions, formed associations, defined issues which were in 
1870 altogether unknown and even undreamed of. Education as a 
whole, with all its questions, has become, in a degree not then antici- 
pated, surrounded with all manner of religious passions and policies. 
Tt 13s inevitable that the substitution of the new Council for the old 
School Board does not mean escape from the ecclesiastical turmoil, 
It means that our civil elections shall become what our School Board 
elections have been, that in counties as in boroughs the clergy and 
the ministers of religion will be with all their differences to the front, 
now as candidates, now as supporters of candidates, now as critics of 
a policy, now as upholders of a policy assailed. 

So long, then, as this question of denominational schools remains, 
there is no escape from our religious differences being carried over into 
civil contests, or from our elections becoming occasions for high debate 
as to the rights of Churches, the claims of the clergy, the use of 
formularies and the persons that are qualified to teach them. The 
humiliation of religion and the embitterment of our civil and political 
hfe seam to me the things which this Bill is most fitted to create. 
And all this ın order to secure that the living clergyman have a 
sort of semi-legalised place as the test and standard of orthodoxy 
There never was a more fatuous policy or a standard at once so arbitrary 
and so variable, It exalts the class at the expense of the nation, and 
means that Anglican priests are better guardians of faith and religion 
than the Enghsh people And of all forms of personal controversy 
this, as to the rights and privileges of a special order, 1s the meanest 
and most miserable. 

And, in these controversies, will not education be sure to suffer? 
It is a sensitive plant. It must be loved for 1ts own sake ım order 
to be loved and made serviceable to the people. If it ever becomes 
the battlefield on which sectaries contend for ascendency, its character 
will be stained; its real function will be forgotten , 1ts higher qualities 
and aims will get altogether ignored. The battle for the soul of a 
child is not good for the child, especially if fought over 16 and in face 
of ıt by those who ought by their own passion to redeem it from 
death. For my own part, there ıs nothimg I so deplore ım this whole 
controversy as the disaster it threatens to bring upon education and 
those we wish to educate. To save both ought to be the aim of every 
wise and Christian man; but neither will be saved if the question as 
to who is to say what Church shall control the schools, and in the 
interest of what creed shall they be managed, remains the question 
which burns ın every constituency, and 1s fanned by all the sects 
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For it 1s necessary frankly to recognise what this new policy really 
means and involves. It 1s better to use plainness of speech, and to 
trace clearly the path along which we are being led Parliament is 
being invited to become the judex controversiarum, and to make of the 
managers of the schools she endows so many subordmate judices This 
is the real issue, and xt 1s evident that certam Conservative speakers 
are prepared to accept ıt But whither does it lead? The clergy 
are more and more resolved not to recognise any of the societies of what 
they term Dissent as ın any degree constituting a branch or branches of 
the Christian Church. And the people termed Dissenters are more and 
more resolved not to recogmse the professional claims, the sacerdotal 
functions, and the sacramental acts and practices of the clergy as war- 
ranted by the Christian Scriptures, or as justified by history The differ- 
ence between the two isnot a difference which soft speech will modify or 
eliminate. Itis a difference which goes to the root of their lives. It con- 
cerns two distinct conceptions of Christianity which have for centuries 
lived face to face on Enghsh soil. It would be hard to say which has been 
the more potent factor ın forming the English character and shaping 
our Enghsh institutions. It is certain that, without elements which 
it owes to the so-called Dissenting Churches, neither the Enghsh 
colonies, nor the English State, nor the English people as a whole 
would be what they are to-day. It 1s certain that these same 
Churches kept religion alive in England at periods when the other 
tendency would have allowed it to die, or have actually contributed 
to its death. It is not possible that Churches with the strong con- 
victions, with the historical antecedents and achievements of these 
so-called Dissenting Churches will allow themselves to be either 
extinguished, or unjustly treated, or subjected to new disabilities by 
legislation effected by any party, though backed by the largest 
majority ever known ın Parhament. Now it 1s certain that these 
Churches, taken as a whole, read this Bill as the victory of a party 
whose beliefs threaten all that they hold as most true and revere as most 
holy in the religion of Christ They regard the priesthood which em- 
bodies and proclaims these beliefs as un-English as well as un-Christian, 
and will contend agamst them for patriotic as well as religious 
reasons They are resolved not to allow here the divorce of the 
people from religion and their proper function in ıb, which has 
become the most conspicuous achievement of the clericalism of the 
Content. And they are confident that the deepest convictions and 
the most characteristic qualities of the English people are on their 
side. Meanwhile they have been disciplined by centuries of conflict 
for the battle which they feel called upon to fight, and we may safely 
prophesy that the body least fit to win in such a battle ıs a majority 
in a Parliament freely elected by free men. 

These things are not written ın any spirit of defiance or militancy, 
but sadly, by a man who is very weary of the meaner and more 
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violent ecclesiastical controversies. Yet whatever the pain, it is certain 
that there will be no backwardness in this battle. The policy of the 
Bill is under guise of local authorities which are no authorities, but 
only extemporised departments of a provincialised Civil Service, to 
secure a freer hand for a system which is in its essence a new Act of 
Uniformity. We all know what the Voluntary system means for the 
teacher; 16 means that the acts of worship and the Sacraments of the 
Church shall be used as tests of fitness for office. We all know how 
potent these tests are to create hypocrisy, how completely they fail to 
secure integrity of faith and conduct. And there are those who so revere 
the articles of religion and the sacred symbols and acts of worship, as 
to feel their use as terms for the tenure of office as an untold humilia- 
tion. But the more the nation comes to respect education the less 
will it allow its teachers to be treated with the disrespect which belongs 
to a uniformity so enforced, There is no condition of a good education 
so necessary as the good teacher; but there is nothing that so works 
against goodness in the teacher as the degradation of being the hired 
servant of another profession. When will our English people learn 
that the most effectual way of making education irreligious is to reduce 
the schoolmaster to the status of the clergyman’s minister, 1f not 
menial? They have looked everywhere but in the mght direction 
for the reason why the capable teachers so desert the Voluntary 
schools. The financial ıs only a solitary factor in the problem ; there 
is another and no less potent, the irksome and uritating uniformity 
which their clerical superiors know so well how to enforce. 

But there ıs a point where this Act of Uniformity can be still more 
rigorously enforced, and with still heavier penalties. It is the point 
where the sufferers may be the child the school undertakes to cherish 
and to teach, and the child’s parents. This raises a subject about which I 
have said nothing, viz , the 27th clause, and on which I need not now 
say much. Mr Chamberlain has, indeed, said that it was in principle and 
as a proposal exactly lıke the method pursued ın Birmingham One would 
have thought that the two things were throughout exactly the opposite 
of each other The Birmingham schools are the property of Birming- 
ham, opened by a public body on the same terms to all; the Voluntary 
school is a private school, opened on terms which will always be hard 
to prove, and in the really necessitous cases quite incapable of proof. 
And the terms were devised more ın order to open the Board school to 
the clergy than in order to open the clerical school to the Dissenter. If 
this be thought a hard saying, then it ought to be remembered that 
it was first said, though perhaps in less explicit, but not less 
emphatic terms, by a highly esteemed clerical authority. But, altogether 
apart from these things, the 27th clause ought to be at once expunged. 
The objections to it are a multitude. It opens a door for the 
entrance of controversy and discussion into the school in the 
worst possible form. I have already argued that the only effective 
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way of giving parents control over the religious education of their 
children is to give them control over the school. Those who know 
the villages of England and the conditions of our humbler rural life 
know how cruel the action of this clause would be On the one 
side stand all the wealth, and the culture, and the power of the 
parish ; on the other side stands all the poverty and the dependence, 
often with only the chapel as the means of introducing the nobler 
feelings and an outlook above the sordid cares of time. The poor man’s 
soul is as precious to the poor man as the soul of the mch man 1s to 
him; but to make the question of accepting a creed a question of 
bread and butter, of being content with the teaching and training of 
one’s own child a question of employment or of want, is to degrade for 
the man the whole of life, and above all the religion and the Church in 
whose name it ıs too often done. It is difficult to speak here with 
due moderation. Those who have never felt the pain can little 
sympathise with the misery ; but it is a point on which all who love 
integrity of mind and faith ought to be united. For my own part, I 
do not feel inchned to stand as petitioner for leave to teach my own 
religion to my own child at the door of a school which is maintained 
by rates or taxes levied as much on me as on the man who manages 
it. I deny the right of the State to compel me to occupy that position. 
If it forces my child into the school it ought to make sure that nothing 
in the administration of the school is unjust to my child. And let me add 
this further: There is nothing that a State can so little afford to be as 
unjust to the meanest of 1ts citizens, and though it may not with 1ts own 
hands do the injustice, 1f ıt places ın any man’s hand the power to be 
unjust ıt is responsible for the whole measure of his injustice It 
seems to me as if the advocates of this clause had forgotten the most 
rudimentary elements both of civil justice and of religious liberty. To 
compel parents to ask leave to have their own beliefs taught in their 
own schools when others, no more citizens than they, have this 
liberty as if it were a right, is a thing that no plea ın the name of 
religion can ever justify. It rests on an affirmation of privilege that 
the older and truer Voluntaries would have been the very last to allow, 
and by suffering in this respect their sons will learn to re-affirm their 
principles. 

My limits have allowed me to touch only the fringe of the subject. 
I would willingly have been silent—for these controversies are not to 
my taste——had silehce been possible; but one cannot see one’s people 
dragged into so vain and divisive a course without lifting one’s voice in 
protest. Religion and peace, social health and moral amelioation le 
not in the way we are being driven; that way leads only through the 
wilderness of disputation to the sea of death. Would that all the 
people of God knew that where the Spirit of the Lord is there 1s 
Liberty, and where Liberty is there is Truth. 

A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


REMINISCENCES OF LORD BATH. 


N the premature death of Lord Waterford and Lord Bath, within 
six months of each other, the House of Lords and the Conserva~ 
tive party have sustained a greater loss than the world in general is 
aware of. Itis true that failing health had for the last few years 
withdrawn both of them, to some extent, from active participation in 
pubhe affairs. But they continued to exercise considerable influence 
in the counsels of the party. Lord Waterford was practically the 
leader of the Conservative party in Ireland, and his influence was 
generally exercised in favour of moderation He was smgularly free 
from personal prejudices and political animosities. Thoroughly honest 
himself, he was ever ready to give his political opponents credit for 
honest intentions. To the surprise of not a few of his political friends 
in Ireland, he entertained Mr. John Morley as an honoured guest at 
Curraghmore , and, much as he differed from Mr Gladstone as a. 
politician, he was far too large-minded not to recognise the greatness 
of the man. Strong Conservative as he was, too, he did not believe 
that loyalty to his party was inconsistent with taking an independent 
lne when he conscientiously differed from the leaders of his party ;. 
and he never hesitated to practise what he believed. These qualities, 
combined with great abilities, high rank, and fine estate, made Lord 
Waterford a greater political force than appeared on the surface, even 
after the accident which disabled him for active political hfe. 

In character and general tone of mind, Lord Bath was a very 
different man from Lord Waterford. But they had this in common, 
that neither ever held any position commensurate with his Parla- 
mentary talents and territorial influence. Lord Waterford, I think, 
never held any office. Lord Bath held one or two subordinate offices 
early in his political career, and then dropped out of official life 
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Probably this was partly due to his independence of character and his 
impatience of official trammels, but also m some degree, I fancy, to 
the entire lack of sympathy between himself and Lord Beaconsfield— 
antipathy would be too strong a word; the feeling on both sides was 
negative. No two characters could be more unhke. There was 
nothing in either that attracted the other, and they seemed to keep 
apart as if by instinct. In 1875 Lord Beaconsfield paid his first and 
only visit to Longleat, and Lord Bath said afterwards that he was 
“the dullest guest ha ever had in his house; he hardly ever spoke ” 
Undoubtedly Lord Beaconsfield could be most agreeable when in the 
humour; but he needed apparently the stimulus of congenial com- 
panionship, or of some end which was worth the effort. By all 
accounts, he was given to fits of taciturnity, and although he was 
known in his youth as a voluble and persistent talker, 16 was impos- 
sible to watch his sphmx-like immobility in the House of Commons, 
sitting with folded arms and seldom speaking, without feeling that 
silent meditation was more natural to him than speech and the 
turmoil of debate. And that seems to have been his own opinion. 
One of those who heard Lord Bath’s remark on the silence of his 
distinguished guest was Mr. Richard Doyle (“Dicky Doyle”) “I 
believe,” he said, “ that talking was always more or less of an effort 
to Disraeli ; and, mdeed, he once told meas much. ‘ Circumstances,’ 
he said, ‘have forced me to talk a great deal, but nature intended 
me to be a silent man’ ” 

But whatever may have been the cause, 16 is certain that Lord 
Bath never filled the place in public life to which his capacity and 
position entitled him. He had read much, travelled much, observed 
much, thought much, and had a singularly retentive and accurate 
memory. I never heard him speak in Parliament, but I believe he 
spoke well. Lord Waterford told me more than once that he con- 
sidered Lord Bath one of the best speakers in the House of Lords. 
He was certainly a good platform speaker; thoughtful, lucid, cogent. 
A thorough Conservative in politics and a good party man, he never- 
theless took his own line even on critical occasions. He joined Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon in disapprobation of Mr. Disraeli’s 
policy on reform in 1867. He followed the same peers m supporting 
the disestablishment of the Insh Church in 1869. An Irish landlord 
himself, he supported Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill in 1881 as a 
necessary corollary of the Act of 1870 And he supported the 
Arrears Bill against his leader, and carried the majority of the peers 
with him. But the question on which he broke away from his party 
most completely, and almost alone among the peers, was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy in 1876-1880. He threw himself heart 
and soul against the whole of that policy, whether in Turkey or in 
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Afghanistan. Wherever he had any influence he used it cordially 
against his party in the General Election of 1880. 

But although his detestation of Turkish misrule made him earnestly 
desire the defeat of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, the complete- 
ness of the debacle alarmed him, and he expressed his fears in a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, who replied, with Lord Bath’s consent, in a form 
that might help to reassure the Conservative party—that is in the 
form of a letter published as an anonymous article in one of the 
monthly magazines, The nature of Lord Bath’s misgivings and the 
drift of Mr. Gladstone’s reply may be gathered from the first two 
paragraphs of this interesting article, the authorship of which need 
no longer be a secret ° 


“ You have stated to me with the ability, clearness, and frankness, which 
all who know you would expect from you, the apprehension infused into 
your mind by the nature and extent of the present Conservative collapse 
You think that, with a Laberal Ministry, a strong Consei vative Opposition 18 
necessary in our Parliamentary government, You anticipate changes in 
the franchise and ın the redistiibution of seats, such as will even extend 
that devastation in the party, which has been wrought by the elections just 
concluded You think that property may lose its voice in the government 
of the country, and may be left at the mercy of the multitude, and that 
taxation may take such a form as to be highly embarrassing to the owners of 
landed property ın particular Upon the whole, you anticipate that Con- 
servatism may be coming near the day of 1ts annihilation 

‘“‘ Although you may be termed an Old Conservative, while I am of a 
school of Liberalism not commonly esteemed to be backward or lethargie, I 
can at least assure you that you have not altogether mistaken your man in 
addressing me If a Inberal deserves his name, it ought to be peculiarly 
his characteristic to be capable of projecting his care and Ins sympathies 
beyond the pieancts of the party whose uniform he weais On wider 
grounds, it is the characteristic of every sensible man to know that party 
exists only as an instrument for the benefit of the country, and that he has 
an interest ın the character of his opponents only less vital than in that of 
his alhes The extinction, or extreme depression, of the Conservative 
principle and party would tend certainly to disotganise, and probably to 
demoialise, the Liberal party Both progressive and stationary, or at the 
least stable, elements appear to be essenfial to the health of the body 
pohtie, and the two parties may be,not literally but generally, compared to 
the two oars nght and left of a boat, by the intermixture and counteraction 
of whose forces she ıs propelled ın a straight course In a general way. 
then, I accede to your thesis, that a strong Conservative Opposition is 
needed for the well-being of a Liberal Government, and for the due and 


safe performance of its work ” 


We shall see presently how the danger to the Conservative party 
which Lord Bath anticipated from “changes in the franchise and in 
the redistribution of seats” was avoided; but ıt may be doubted 
whether any manipulation of the constituencies would have brought 
Conservatism “near the day of its annihilation.” The Conservative 
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collapse of 1880 was succeeded by a Liberal collapse in 1886, repeated 
on a more disastrous scale in 1895. What the Parliamentary history 
of Great Britam seems to show, since the grant of household suffrage, 
1s that the forces of Conservatism and Liberalism throughout the 
country are pretty evenly balanced, the pendulum swinging to one 
side or the other under the imfluence of some burning question or 
some menaced interest, or under the magnetic spell of a great leader. 
This goes to show that there is for the present no prospect of 
creating either a Liberal or Conservative majority that can be relied 
upon beyond the existing Parliament. Gratitude does not count. 
Lord Beaconsfield imagmed that the first household electorate would 
gratefully send him back to power with a majority of seventy, instead 
of which they gave his rival a majonty of more than one hundred. 
Mr Gladstone’s offer to abolish the income-tax and reconstruct local 
government did not avail him at the polls in 1874; and it 1s probable 
that Sir W. Harcourt’s budget did not gain a single seat for his party 
last year. 
What, however, particularly struck both Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Bath in 1880 was the fact that “the elections had been carried by 
the lower classes against the upper and middle classes in the towns, 
and in the teeth of the landlords in the counties, .... Never, per- 
haps, did the peerage, never certainly did the landed gentry and the 
wealthy class at large, rally round Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington with as near an approach to unanimity as they have now 
rallied round Lord Beaconsfield This phenomenon, one of the most 
curious of the day, waits historical explanation,” which Mr. Gladstone 
proceeds in part to supply. He believed that the neo-Toryism invented 
by Mr. Disraeli—especially in the sphere of foreign politics—was 
largely responsible for the disaster of 1880. But “there is this con- 
solation,” he says, “ for those now undermost in the great palwstra of 
the day, that something m the nature of Toryism or Conservatism is 
not only an essential condition, but ıs also a large substantive con- 
stituent factor of our national life.” “A monarchy as such 1s Con- 
servative,’ and the popularity of the British monarchy increases its 
Conservative influence. The Established Church is naturally Con- 
servative, and so are the military, naval, and legal professions, and 
the bulk of the Civil Service. So that the wonder is that “the daring 
host of the Liberals should ever have succeeded in storming ” so strong 
a position. The Conservative party, therefore, has nothing to fear if 
only it revert to its better traditions and policy. It was the Conserva- 
tive party of 1844 that Lord Beaconsfield denounced as “ an organised 
hypocrisy ;” “an epoch when ıb may be safely asserted that the 
‘Conservative party was at the zenith, perhaps, of its character; 
certainly of its prosperity.” It is in a return to that policy, Con- 
servative yet Liberal, that Mr. Gladstone sees the safety of the 
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Conservative party. The following quotation from the article 1s 
interesting : 


“ This extraordinary victory has been won by the nation against an extra- 
ordinary man. The time probably has not arrived, and certamly my 
ambition 1s not bold enough to attempt a full or exact portraiture of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsteld He is too lig for a httle cmtic 
He 1s passing, as others have passed, before the tribunal of history He ıs 
not a man of mere talent, but of genius. The moment of his great down- 
fall is not the moment for dwelling on the matters, grave as they may be, 
which will be put down on the wiong side of his account This much is 
certain, that in some of his powers he has never been surpassed, and his 
career, as a whole, 1s probably the most astonishing ot all that are 1ecorded 
in the annals of Parliament ” 


Certainly the force of genius and indomitable perseverance were 
never more signally displayed than in Lord Beaconsfield’s triumph over 
the apparently insuperable obstacles that barred his path tothe goal of 
hisambition. The following authentic anecdote shows his own apprecia- 
tion of the task that lay before him, and the method of procedure 
which occurred to him as the mst likely to succeed It shows also 
that his brilliant and sustained invective against Sir Robert Peel was 
not inspired by political animosity, or personal resentment, or affection 
for Protection, but was a skilfully arranged episode in the programme 
which this daring aspirant to the premiership of the British Empue, as 
the elect of the aristocracy of England, had sketched out for himself 
Well did he earn the mght to place under his gartered Harl’s coronet 
the proud motto: Morte dificile nihil. Here is the anecdote - 

When at the summit of his fame and power, he chanced to dine ata 
house where 1 fell to the lot of a daughter of the first Sir Robert Peel 
to arrange the table She arranged thas Lord Beaconsfield should sit 
at such a distance from herself as would make any conversation 
between them impossible, He preceded her into the dining-room, 
and when she reached her chair she found to her surpiise and annoy- 
ance that he was seated by her side. He soon essayed conversation 
with her, and she answered as curtly and frigidly as courtesy would 
permt At last he sad ‘Do you know that of all the public men 
of my time your father was the man I admired most?” “You took 
an uncommonly odd way of showing your admiration,” she replied 
‘A very natural observation for his daughter to make,” said Sir 
Robert Peel’s assailant “But consider my position JI was 
ambitious; but I was poor and friendless, and I belonged to a 
despised race. On reflection, I came to the conclusion that my best 
chance was to attach myself to the foremost man of the time He 
was your father. I did my best to attach myself to hım as a friend, 
and he spurned me I was therefore obliged to attach myself to him 
as an adversary” There was not a tinge of cynicism in the explana- 
tion It was evidently a simple statement of fact, with as little of 
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anything like personal feeling ın it as there would have beer in the 
description of a skilful move ım chess. 

One of the dangers which Lord Bath feared from the Conservative 
overthrow in 1880 was, as we have seen, “changes in the franchise 
and in the redistribution of seats >° That danger he had himself no 
small share in averting. 

In the summer of 1884 the House of Lords, on the advice of Lord 
Salisbury, threw out the County Franchise Bill This led to an 
agitation in the country which was gradually taking the form of an 
attack on the House of Lords, Mr, Gladstone’s Government announced 
that the County Franchise Bill would be again sent up to the Lords 
in an autumn session; and a crisis seemed imminent, for even so 
moderate a statesman as Lord Hartington hinted, ın a public speech,: 
at the creation of Liberal peers to overcome the Tory majority in the 
event of the rejection of the County Franchise Bull a second time 
The controversy went on with increasing heat and acrimony, and the 
autumn session opened in the beginning of November with all the 
omens of a stormy struggle. The controversy, in so far as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone were concerned, may be summed up in 
afew words. It was not to the County Franchise Bull itself that 
Lord Salisbury objected, but to the possible mischief contained in the 
Redistribution Bill which was to follow, and which, skilfully mani- 
pulated, might, in his opinion, ‘‘efface the Conservative party for 
thirty years.” He insisted therefore on knowing the character of the 
Redistribution Bill before he suffered the Franchise Bill to pass. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, had no mtention to deal unfairly 
with the Conservative party in the Redistribution Bull, but he believed | 
that there was no chance of passing the Franchise Bill through the 
Commons ın the face of organised obstruction—that was before the 
days of closure-—unless the Opposition had such a strong motive for 
self-restraint as a Redistribution Bull an petio would supply 

The opposing hosts were thus facing each other when Mr. Glad- 
stone announced in the House of Commons that he was willing to 
show his hand privately to Lord Salisbury The two leaders had an 
interview that evening, with the result that a small committee of 
Liberals and Conservatives, under the guidance of Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury respectively, was formed to draw up a scheme of 
redistribution. The Franchise Bill encountered no further serious 
opposition, and it was followed by a Redistribution Bull which aimed 
at dealing fairly by all parties 

What caused this sudden transformation scene? The gossips said 
that ıt was due to the mtervention of the Queen, who got the Duke 
of Richmond to arrange the mterview between Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone. But the gossips were, as usual, wrong There was 
no intervention either of the Queen or the Duke of Richmond. A 
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gentleman unconnected with politics, whom I shall call Outis, took 
the hberty of wnting on the subject to Lord Salisbury, with whom 
he had some acquaimtance. He urged the danger of a conflict on 
such a subject between the Lords and the Commons, and made use 
of arguments which a less amiable man than Lord Salisbury might 
well have resented. Lord Salisbury, on the contrary, replied in a 
letter which explained his own position with admirable force and 
clearness, and which at the same time exhibited his character in so 
attractive a light that Outis felt a strong desire to bring himself and 
Mr. Gladstone together, believing that an exchange of views between 
them in private would speedily settle the difficulty. Failing this, he 
was anxious that the two leaders should at least understand one another, 
and should appreciate each other’s motives. Lord Salisbury’s letter 
was one which could not fail to strike a sympathetic chord in Mr. 
Gladstone’s nature, and just because 16 was marked “ confidential,” 
and therefore obviously not meant for the eyes of a third party, Outis 
sent ıt for Mr. Gladstone’s private perusal, with an intimation that he 
would tell Lord Salisbury what he had done, which he did forthwith 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply showed that Outis had not miscalculated the 
effect of Lord Salisbury’s letter. The controversy has become ancient 
history ; and, as there is nothing in Mr. Gladstone’s letter which need 
not now see the light, I subjoin a copy of if ın illustration of the 
Spirit in which the two men meant to fight, if fight they must. 


“I have read Lord Salisbury’s letter with a great deal of interest and 
with considerable sympathy on important pomts I have always believed, 
and expressed the belief, that he 1s not governed by personal ambition, and 
I agree strongly with him as to the unsatisfactory character of political life. 
There 1s something to which every heart must answer sympathetically in 
his remarks on his own qualities i 

“It has repeatedly occurred to my mind of late that his judgment on a 
Redistribution Bill may be (ın my view) warped from his using the lghts 
of his personal experience in the House of Commons, with the very natural 
assumption that they are a safe guide to the present situation But 
the fact 1s, that smce he carried his very brillant gifts to the House of 
Peers, a change which may be called fundamental has come in among us 
through the growth of business, ın a measure, but mainly through the arts 
of obstruction These arts‘1t ıs not necessary for the leaders to practise 
The vain, or obstreperous, or ambitious men, under a silent permission, do 
it all for them The consequence of that state of things 1s that no very 
wide and complex Bull can now be passed in defiance of the Opposition. 
Hence flows my doctrine that we have not a chance for a Redistribution 
Bill unless the Opposition has some motive for treating us with mercy ” 


Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, while not suspecting Mr. 
Gladstone himself of any design to deal unfairly with his political 
opponents in his Redistribution scheme, felt that he was not entirely 
his own master, since even the strongest men in politics sometimes 
‘have to carry out ideas that are not their own.” It would not be 
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safe, therefore, ın his view, to let the Franchise Bill pass till he got 
security for a fair Redistribution Bill. 

All this made Ontis still more anxious to bring Lord Salisbury and 
Mr Gladstone quietly together on this question, and he suggested to 
a Conservative peer of historic name to imvite Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Gladstone to meet at his house in the country Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the invitation and went; but Lord Salisbury was unable to 
do so. So that opportunity of settling the question without conflict 
failed. Outis, however, was still ın occasional correspondence with 
Lord Salisbury on the subject, but without Mr Gladstone’s knowledge. 
For Lord Salisbury believed that any interchange of views between 
himself and Mr. Gladstone, however indirect, would be sure to leak 
out, breeding suspicions and resentments on both sides, and, therefore, 
likely to do more harm than good. Outis, however, was permitted to 
assure Mr. Gladstone that he had information which made ıt certain 
that Lord Salisbury would not allow the Franchise Bill to pass until 
he had indubitable evidence that the Redistribution Bill would deal 
fairly with Ins party Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, was 
most anxious to averf a second rejection of the Franchise Bull, 
as that would necessitate a dissolution, in which the question 
of the House of Lords would, in Ins opinion, take precedence of 
all others. In this crisis the writer of this article received a most 
able letter from Lord Bath, reviewing the whole situation, According 
to his information, the Conservative party was, in the mass, quite as 
anxious as Mr. Gladstone to avoid a dissolution, and Mr. Gladstone, he 
thought, was making a mistake in dealing with its leaders, who would 
probably be glad if “ he played over their heads with the main body.” 
After giving at some length his reasons for this advice, he added, 
with his usual modesty. ‘Please only communicate this in one 
quarter, and there only if you think it can be of use I can do little 
good, and do not want to be thought to be trying to mix myself up 
in these affairs” I sent the letter at once to Mr. Gladstone, who 
acted on Lord Bath’s advice that evening in the House of Commons. 
Within two hours of his short speech he had an interview with Lord 
Salisbury and offered terms, which the latter was able to accept The 
closing of this dangerous controversy was thus mainly due to the wise 
intervention at a critical moment of the Marquis of Bath. Why should 
it be umpossible to settle other controversies after the same fashion ? 
If Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone could draw up between them in 
a private room a scheme of Redistribution which their respective 
parties deemed equitable, why could they not have dealt similarly 
with the Irısh and other questions? The gain from such an arrange- 
ment would be immense all round, and the difficulty, I am persuaded, 
is not with the leaders on either side, but with the free-lances, camp- 
followers, and place-hunters. 
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I have instanced Lord Bath’s action in the controversy on the 
Eastern Question in 1876-1880 as a proof of his honesty and political 
independence, and, I may add, of his generosity; for I believe that 
his contributions to the cause of the suffermg Christians amounted 
to thousands of pounds. His conduct was the result of deep con- 
viction, based on wide reading and personal observation He had 
been travelling in different parts of the Turkish Empire just before 
the Crimean War, and had noted the devastation, iniquity, and 
cruelty which are invariable products of Ottoman rule. He arrived 
at the Dardanelles while the combined fleets of France and England, 
under command of Admiral Dundas, were anchored there, waiting for 
a favourable wind to take them to Constantinople. The Admiral 
begged Lord Bath to call on the British Ambassador as soon 
as he reached Constantinople, and tell him that the Anglo- 
French fleet was at the Dardanelles, and would proceed to Con- 
stantinople as soon as the wind permitted. On receiving the 
message, the Ambassador jumped off his chair and—~apparently for- 
getting the presence of his visitor—-walked up and down the room 
muttering to himself, “Ah! the fleet will soon be here Once it’s 
here there must be war. It can’t be avoided I shall take care that 
it is not avoided. I vowed to have my revenge upon that man, and 
now, by God, I've got ıt?” This story I received from Lord Bath's 
own lips, with permission to publish ıt. Coming on the top of his 
own expérience in Turkey, ıt confirmed his conviction of the impolicy 
and injustice of the Crimean War. Our policy with regard to 
Turkey since then was abhorrent to him He believed it to be as 
foohsh politically as it was morally indefensible With such con- 
victions it was inevitable that, casting party ties aside, he should 
strenuously oppose any Government which upheld Turkish rule wher- 
ever there was a chance of ending it. He travelled after the Russo- 
Turkish war through the emancipated provinces, and embodied his 
experiences ın a little volume full of information and acute observa- 
tion The book ıs interesting and, but for its authors natural 
reserve and fastidious taste, would have been more so. He was an 
excellent raconteur and had a capacious memory, exceedingly well 
stored with anecdotes and miscellaneous information. He might have 
made a very amusing book out of his experiences in Turkey if his 
modesty hed allowed him to put his conversations into literary form. 
Inter aha he had a number of good stories told him by the editor of 
an Arab paper published at Constantinople, and circulating widely 
through the Musulman world. The editor’s principal difficulty was 
caused by the main source of his profits—his advertisements, which 
he could not get the bulk of his readers to understand. Some of his 
subscribers ın the interior of Arabia wrote “ We don’t care for the 
lists of things which you put in your paper. If you cannot fill it 
with news, then print poetry; but not a lot of things which don’t 
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interest us” Others held him responsible for the quality of the 
goods advertised. A mollah wrote from the interior of India to com- 
plam that, on his recommendation, he had bought a box of Holloway’s 
pills for one of his wives, and she had not been well since, For this 
he held the editor responsible. 

Lord Bath was a man of wide and various reading There are 
three libraries at Longleat—a valuable library which he inherited, 
and which contains some rare editions, the library belonging to the 
saintly Bishop Ken,” and a fine library of which Lord Bath was proud, 
not only because ıt was all collected by himself, but chiefly because 
he had read most of its contents It ıs particularly mch m works 
bearing on the Musulman system in general and the Ottoman Empire 
in particular, and is probably unique in the fulness of its literature 
on the Eastern Question from the period of the Crimean War. Lord 
Bath, however, was not a man who kept his goods in his window. 
You had to know him pretty well before you discovered how able he 
was, or how well-informed. A keen politician, he was thoroughly 
conversant with the history of hisown country Though an absentee, 
he was an excellent Irish landlord,t and took care to have good agents 
to manage his Irish property. He dismissed a well-known agent 
because ke could not imbue him with his own equitable and kindly 
feelings towards the tenantry He was fond of metaphysical studies 
and theology, and was well able to hold his own in discussions of that 
sort. I remember a beautiful night ın June, when he formed one of 
a party which included two distinguished men of letters, two distin- 
guished painters, a witty and literary diplomatist, and Browning the 
poet Before I had the privilege of knowing Browning personally I 
was warned against making his acquaimtance. ‘‘ He will disappoint 
you,” I was told, ‘ You will find him just an ordinary society man.” 
Certainly Browning did not pose as a poet, or as anything in parti- 
cular. He was well-washed, well-dressed, well-brushed, and talked 
well, and sometimes amusingly. This particular night he was 
singularly brillant He discussed poetry, ancient and modern, 
British and foreign, and I remember that he expressed a poor 
opinion of John Bright’s critical judgments on poetry From poetry 

* “Vis chanties to the unhappy of all persuasions,” says Macaulay, “ had been so 
large that his whole private fortune consisted of seven hundred pounds, and of a library 
which he had not been able to sell But Thomas Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, 
though not a Nonjuror, did himself honour by offering to the most virtuous of the 
wa TA and dignified asylum in the princely mansion of Longleat ”— 


Ken acknowledges this kindness more than once In the dedication of his poems to 
Lord Weymouth he says 


“When I, my Lord, crushed by prevailing might, 
No cottage had where to direct my flight, 
Kind heaven me with a friend illustrious blest, 
Who gave me shelter, affluence, and rest ” 

In the splendid park of Longleat there 1s a spot called “ Heaven’s Gate,” which 
commands a wide and beautiful view Tiadition says thatit was a favourite haunt of 
Ken, and that he composed his Evening Hymn there 

+ He sold his Irish property after the Land League troubles 
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he passed on to painting, then to the doctrine of evolution, and then 
to Plato’s “ Pheedo” as an argument for immortality ; to his “Republic” 
as a study in politics; and to his Dialogues in general as superb 
exhibitions of literary style, Browning’s enthusiasm seemed to inspire 
Lord Bath, and I think he was allowed to be the best talker of the 
evening next to Browning. One of the guests having made a move 
towards the door, Browning looked at his watch, and finding that ıb 
was past two o’clock in the morning, he proposed that we should 
make a real Greek symposium of ıt, and continue the dialogue till 
breakfast. 

Lord Bath was sometimes thought cold and haughty by those who 
knew only the outside of him In reality he was one of the most 
simple and unaffected of men, but he was constitutionally reserved 
and shy with strangers. By no means insensible to the claims of 
birth and rank, few men valued less than he did the exterior trappings 
of a man when weighed in the balance against intrinsic merits. He 
was a charming host, and at his beautiful home in Wiltshire his guests, 
no matter what therr differences might be in rank or political opinions, 
met on a footing of equality, and felt at home, The shyness, which 
sometimes was mistaken for hauteur, vanished amidst the genial 
surroundings of his family, and in the society of his friends. Yet I 
remember an amusing instance of it at Longleat. Soon after the 
marriage of the Duchess of Albany, she chanced to be spending a few ` 
days quietly at a house some miles distant from Longleat. Her 
hostess drove her over unexpectedly one afternoon in August to see 
the place. There happened to be no one at home except Lord 
Bath, his second daughter (then a young schoo)-girl), and a visitor. 
Lord Bath, I beleve, had never met the Duchess before, and after the . 
first formal greeting and an expression of regret for the absence of 
Lady Bath, there was an awkward pause. At that momenta loaded 
hay-cart passed, some way off, opposite the room, and the silence was 
broken by the Duchess gleefully asking Lady Catherine Thynne, 
“Did you ever jump on a hay-cart? I used to beso fond of jumping 
on a hay-cart when I was your age” ‘The spell was broken, there 
was a laugh, and conversation went on without any more shyness. 

Describing the Duke of Monmouth’s progress through Somersetshire 
and Devonshire in 1680, Macaulay says that he “ was sumptuously enter- 
tained at Longleat Hall, then, and perhaps still, the most magnificent 
country-house in England” Yes, “‘stall;” and perhaps more indisputably 
than in 1680. The late Marquis, a man of exquisite taste, devoted 
some years to the interior decoration of the house, under his own careful 
supervision; and the grace and dignity of its architecture, the design, 
it is said, of John of Salisbury, are now matched by the beauty of its 
interior as well as by the varied attractions and princely dimensions 
of the park in which it stands fields and grassy knolls, gentle hills 
and woodland slopes, ponds, and lake, and river, stocked with fish, and 
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the splendid mansion standing well out ım its glorious setting, combine 
to retain for Longleat still the primacy among English country-houses 
which Lord Macaulay assigned to it, And perhaps it may be added, 
without imtruding on the sanctities of private life—by one who 
writes this without their knowledge—that ıt would be hard indeed 
to place in the midst of such surroundings a family more worthy of 
the scene in personal attraction and charm of character than the happy 
family which has now lost its head. One of them, the second son, 
pre-deceased his fathar by several years by a violent fall from his 
horse, which slipped on a tram-rail in York, where he was stationed 
with his regiment. In beauty of person and loveliness of character 
he was the most attractive youth whom I have ever known ‘Two 
traits of his character may now be related which his own sensitive 
purity would have concealed. While he was preparing for the army, 
after leaving Eton, he came one day from the country to consult me 
on a matter on which he felt very strongly. His experience at Eton, 
he said, impressed him with the sore need of creating a public 
opinion among schoolboys in favour of purity. A boy was disgraced 
who was known to have told a lie Was it’not possible to make 
schoolboys feel that any violation of moral purity was also disgraceful ? 
And could I get some influential friends to join me in starting guilds 
of purity in our public schools? His beautiful face was aglow with 
enthusiasm as he spoke. Some people, who know little of the noble 
side of human nature, are apt to associate moral purity in men with 
constitutional defect or with unmanhness. Lord John Thynne was 
as brave and manly as he was pure in heart and offectionate in dis- 
position ; a good rider, and devoted to athletic sports and outdoor 
exercise Tennyson understood the mvigorating mfluence of purity 
on the whole man when he wrote of his hero, “ His strength is as the 
strength of ten, because his heart is pure.” Not less characteristic 
of Lord John Thynne was the other trait to which I have referred. 
While on a visit to me a short time before his tragic death he asked 
me, with the engaging diffidence of one who was afraid of being 
thought better than he was, whether I could do him a great favour. 
Since his father had made a regular allowance to him, he confided 
to me, he had put aside the tenth part of ıt as belonging to God, and 
took out of what remained whateve: he was able to give away in 
charity. Would I take charge of his tithe and dispense it as I pleased ? 
“ Perhaps it might help some poor fellow through the University, or 
be useful in some other way.” ‘ When I come of age,’ he added, 
“the tithe of my income will then be really worth something.” Had 
he lived a few months longer he would have become the possessor of 
a fine estate. But it was not to be. The stumble of a galloping 
horse put a sudden end to a life exceedingly beautiful during its brief 
span on earth, and very full of promise. He made me promise to keep 
these indications of a rare character secret even from his dearest 
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relations; but I think I do not violate the spirit of my promise by 
revealing them now. 

The day before his accident he spent an hour in hospital, reading 
to and comforting in other ways a soldier of his troop who was 
seriously ill. ‘The soldier survived him but a few hours, his death 
hastened if not caused by the shock of the fatal accident. I do not 
think that Lord Bath was ever quite the same again. Never of a 
robust constitution, he seemed to age prematurely. He was an 
admirable man of business, and discharged sedulously his duties as 
Lord-Lieutenant of his county and Chairman of the County Council ; 
but during the last few years he was obliged to winter abroad, some- 
times on the Nile and sometimes in Algeria. 

This brief and crude sketch of a man, whose real self was little 
known beyond the circle of his private friends, would be even more 
incomplete if no mention were made of his keen sense of humour and 
playfulness of temper. Haughty and cold as he sometimes seemed to 
strangers, no one could unbend more readily among friends or in 
congenial society. He enjoyed with genuine zest the fun and merri- 
ment of the young, and dearly loved a good joke. Perhaps I may give 
an example. On November 9, 1878, I chanced to breakfast alone 
with a Liberal peer, now a Inberal Unionist. That evening Lord 
Beaconsfield was to dine at the Guildhall, and we wondered what he 
would say, for it was the year of the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus 
Convention. “ Would it not be fun,” said my host, “if some one 
were to write out Lord Beaconsfield’s speech beforehand and send 
it to an evening paper?” I thought it would, and suggested that 
my host should do ıt. He declined, and advised me to try my hand 
at it In the course of the morning accordingly I wrote the speech, 
wnterlarding it liberally with ‘‘ cheers” and “ laughter,” and droptit 
into a letter-box for one of the evening papers. It was headed 
“ Lord Beaconsfield’s Speech,” and there was a footnote explaining 
that ıt was “from a clairvoyant correspondent.” About 8 30 in 
the evening I heard the newsboys crying, “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Speech,” and on sending for the paper found a report of my own 
speech in full. I sent a copy to Lord Bath, who was entertaining a 
party at Longleat. He read ıb out to his guests at breakfast as the 
genuine speech, and most of them, he wrote to me, applauded it as 
“able and statesmanlike.” To show how people’s prejudices are apt 
to govern their judgment, I subjoin an extract from this fictitious 
speech.* Had it not been fathered on Lord Beaconsfield everybody 
would have seen the absurdity of ıb. It was long before Lord Bath 

* “Tet us, therefore, prove ourselves worthy of our ancestors (Loud cheers) Let 
us not be weary of well-doing We have inhented a great and glorious empire (Loud 
cheers ) Let us guard our heritage-—-(cheers‘—and let us bequeath 1t to our children, 
not merely unabiidged, but widened (Cheers) In Southern Africa a territory larger 
than France has lately come under the benehcent sway of the Imperial Crown of Eng- 


land (Cheers) Later Still we have taken upon ourselves to defend the frontiers and 
develop the 1esources of a region as large as France and Germany put together It 
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let them hear the end of what they considered “able and statesman- 
hike,” for the speech was really a transparent burlesque. But that 
speech nearly got a friend of mine, a member of the diplomatic 
corps, into serious trouble. I sent him a copy, and received a note 
in reply thanking me and saying that he had telegraphed a summary 
of the speech to his Government. Luckily, I had bit off some of the 
leading poinis in the real speech, and these, without the burlesque 
setting, were not too wildly discrepant to betray the hoax. 


is a region full of historic memories, the home of extinct civilisations But itis more 
than that It abounds in mineral and agricultural wealth—buried, indeed, and fallow, 
but still there (Cheers) We read ın sacred story of a land ‘flowing with milk and 
honey’ Asia Minor not only flows with milk and honey, such 1s the exuberance of 
its soil that its herbage may almost be said to exudé fat Smce her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have undertaken the protectorate of that courtry, I have naturally turned my 
mind to the history of 1ts natural resources, and I find that they are as varied as they 
are abundant and remunerative The farmers of Scotland, for example, will see what 
a fine field there 1s for their capital and energy, when I assure them that the sheep of 
Asia Minor grow so fat upon their mountain pastures that they are obliged to carry 
their enormous tails in a go-cart (Loud laughter) My Lord, I am not m the least 
surprised at that outburst of merrrment Our own Bacon has told us that wonder 1s 
at once the child of ignorance and the precursor of knowledge The gentlemen who 
are accustomed to ail me in my researches have positively assured me that the fact 
which has caused the mirth of this illustrious assembly may be found related in a 
work on Asia Minor, by a learned American missionary of the name of Lennap In- 
deed, I am told that the book has a picture of the animal, with its tail and go-cart 
But, my Lord, for the development of all this wealth capital ıs necessary, and the 
enterprise and governing quahties of an Imperial race Her Majesty’s Government 
will not shrink trom doing their part in this great and imperative work-—fo1 impera- 
tive itis India is the brightest jewel in our gracious Sovereign’s Imperial crown 
(Loud cheers ) Do you wish to place that jewel beyond the reach—I will not stoop 
to say of capture—but even of penlous cupidity ? (Prolonged cheering ) Then see 
that your rou.e to India 1s so visibly secure that nobody shall be tempted to encroach 
on your just mghts (Cheers) That 1s the policy of her Majesty’s Government, and 
hence the acquisition of Cyprus and the Protectorate of Asia Minor Iam told that 
Cyprus is useless for strategical purposes But what are strategical purposes? 
Strategy is the art by which you baffle an opponent , but you may do that by other 
means than military roads You do it often more effectually, and certainly less, 
expensively, by showing him ın an unmistakable manner that you mean to fight 
(Loud cheers) There you have the value of Cyprus (Cheers) What matters it, 
therefore, that the isle of Aphrodite hás no harbour, and that 1 1s useless as a mulitary 
dépot? We knew all that as well as our critics A thing 1s good or bad according as 
it answers or not the purpose for which you intended ıt We mean Cyprus to be a 
perpetual Nemo me impune lacessit—a material guarantee for the due execution of the 
Imperial mandate proclaimed by me some months ago from the coign of vantage of 
this ancient city —' Thus far, and no farther’ How captious, then, 1s the objection 
that Cyprus is worthless because 1t has no harbour! (Cheers) The flag of England 
waves on that classic strand, and that flag 1s the victorious symbol of an Empire which 
stretches 1ts sceptie over four continents—or rather over five, for what 1s Australia, 
with its island satellites, but a continent ın itself? (Great cheering, with waving of 
hands) Such is the world-embracing Empire over which our Empress-Queen wields 
an undisputed sway (Enthusiastic cheers) But, remember, the key of that Empire 
is Asia Minor Egypt is out of the question, for France, as you have doubtless learnt 
from the correspondence published the other day, has put her veto on an Enghsh 
protectorate there Tke only alternative, therefore,is Cyprus and Asia Minor There 
hes our mission, and we have the goodwill of Europe in the arduous task of fulfilling 
1t One thing only ıs needed to bring ou: venture to a successful issue We enjoy the 
favour of our Empress-Queen , we have the confidence of a great and understanding 
people But the first momentum for the reformation of Asia Minor must come from 
the Biitish capitalists Nothing can be more admirable than the intentions of that 
enlightened but unfortunate Prince whose empire was so skilfully concentrated by the 
Congress of Berlin But intentions are unavailing in the absence of means to give 
them effect The occasion 1s ugent, and her Majesty’s Government feel that they 
may confidently rely on the wisdom and patriotism of a united people (Prolonged 
cheering )” 
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MR. HOBSON ON POVERTY. 


R. HOBSON’S recent article in this REVIEW, ın which he discusses 
ih the alleged diminution of poverty, 1s noticeable for many 
reasons, certain of them being personal to himself. Whether Mr 
Hobsoa is to be described as a Socialist or no can hardly be decided 
from his writings. He is, indeed, so cautious a thinker that heis not, 
perhaps, yet prepared to identify himself with any definite party. But 
though he abstains from urging any attack on existing society, or 
even suggesting any system that could at present take its place, he 1s 
obviously animated by a deep though restrained hatred of 16, of which 
the most sinister revolutiouary might be proud Such being the case, 
he has certain characteristics as a writer which render him exception- 
ally interesting. Itis impossible to imagine a man more scrupulously 
conscientious than he, m the spirit in which he deals with facts; and 
not only is he exceptionally conscientious, but, within limits, excep- 
tionally acute. His elaborate work on “The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism ” 1s, with the exception of the concluding chapter, a model 
of the way ın which such a history should be written, and so mpar- 
tial is his method that his readers, until they read his concluding 
chapter, may well be in doubt as to the bent of his hopes and 
sympathies ‘That chapter, however, leaves us no longer doubtful. 
He there quits facts for what he conceives to be general principles 
—principles ın the light of which he desires facts to be viewed , 
and there we see that the feeling by which he is dominated 13 
the same as that which dominates the enthusiasts of Socialism—a 
hatred of the richer classes, of competition, of capitalism and capi- 
talists, and a conviction—or rather, an instinctive and underlying 
assumption—that the distresses of everybody who suffers under the 
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existing social system are due to the well-being of those who most 
obviously profit by it. 

But clearly as he shows this in the pages just alluded to, he shows 
it more clearly still in the article I propose to examine. The statis- 
ticians of to-day, alike in Europe and America, and in this country 
especially, have been offering the world an increasing volume of evı- 
dence to the effect that the great masses of the people, under the 
conditions of modern civilisation, have not only not been excluded 
from a share in that growing wealth which shows itself most conspicu- 
ously in the remarkable fortunes of the few, but have as a body 
absorbed the larger part of it; or, in other words, that if we look 
back to the times when the modern capitalistic system first began to 
develop itself, the Incomes of the poor generally show since then a 
percentage of increase larger than do the incomes of the wealthy, and 
that the diminution of individual poverty has been greater than the 
growth of individual riches. It is in the spimé in which he meets 
these assurances that Mr. Hobson’s real prepossessions most clearly show 
themselves. Writing as he does——and no doubt with perfect sincerity 
—as a man full of anxiety for the diminution of poverty and distress, 
nothing appears to rouse so strong a distaste and antagomism in him 
as the intelligence that poverty ıs actually in the course of bemg 
diminished. He fights against the belief that this is so with every 
weapon at his command ; and he pushes away from him the idea that 
the condition of his friends is bemg improved as impatiently as he 
would do if what he desired were not their welfare but their rum 
This seeming anomaly, however, is not hard to explain. Not even 
Mr Hobson 1s exempt from certain human weaknesses; and in the 
present respect he 1s merely like the physician who, much as he may 
desire the cure of his patients, 1s even more anxious that the cure 
should be due to his own prescriptions, or should, at all events, not 
take place ın defiance of them ; and seeing that according to him the 
existing economic system is the cause of nearly all the social evils 
which he deplores, he is naturally reluctant to admit that these 
evils are diminishing in almost precise proportion as the hated 
system extends itself. To admit this would be to cut his own ground 
from under his feet—to acknowledge the theories, which he has so 
carefully worked out, to be false, and the indignation which he has so 
solemnly nursed to be mdiculous ‘The fact, therefore, that his anxiety 
that the distresses of the poor should be diminished ıs equalled, if not 
excelled, by his desire that they should not be dimmished under the 
existing system is not any sign that he loves the poor less, 16 1s 
merely a sign that he hates the existing system more. This 1s 
precisely the spirit that animates the typical socialistic enthusiast; but 
Mr Hobson differs from most enthusiastic Socialists in his scrupulous 
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loyalty to facts, and his courageous self-restraint in dealing with them. 
Though he believes only in one side of the question, he desires to 
face both, ‘These are reasons which render exceptionally interesting 
his attempts to prove that, despite all evidence adduced by them, 
poverty 1s not, as the statisticians tell us, diminishing ; but that it 18, 
on the contrary, figures and appearances notwithstanding, year by 
year growing deeper and more intolerable. If any one could succeed 
in making out such a case, Mr Hobson is the man to do so; and we 
may feel confident that we shall find, in what Mr. Hobson says, the 
utmost that can reasonably be said in support of the view he 
advocates 

One of the first steps which he takes is characteristic of his best 
qualities. In attacking the optimism of our contemporary statisticians, 
he does not declaim against generalities; but he selects for examina- 
tion definite representative statements of accepted statistical authori- 
ties, which mainly have reference to the condition of the people of 
this country between the year 1860 and now. ‘These statements 
comprise certain official statistics with regard to the decline of 
pauperism, statistics with regard to wages, contained in a Report 
just issued by the Board of Trade, evidence tendered to the Labour 
Commission by Sir Robert Giffen, and also “A comparison of the wages 
of the manual labourers ın 1860 and 1890, presented by Mr Bowley 
to the Statistical Society” The particular view of facts which Mr. 
Hobson combats, is expressed or represented most clearly in the con- 
clusion stated by Mr. Bowley, which was as follows: firstly, that 
wages, measured in sovereigns, had increased 40 per cent. since the 
year 1860, and secondly, that the pecuniary power of the sovereign 
had increased 40 per cent also, so that “the rate of increase 1s not 
nearly 40 per cent., buf 149x 2%=192 That is to say, wages have 
very nearly doubled” Such are the statements which Mr. Hobson 
examines one by one, and from his examination of which he endeavours, 
as has just been mdicated, to draw the conclusion that practically they 
are altogether misleading, and that real poverty instead of being 
diminished is being intensified 

His argument divides itself into four principal parts frst, 
that which deals with such statistics as those of Sir Robert Giffen, 
statistics purporting to show a general rise of wages during the period 
under review; Secondly, that which deals with Mr. Bowley’s more 
detailed conclusion from these statistics, and his estimate of the 
increase of the purchasing power of wages, in addition to the increase 
in their nominal amount; Thirdly, that which deals with the true 
definition of poverty ; and Fow thly, that which deals with the alleged 
decline of pauperism, and which is interesting mainly on account of 
the explanation briefly given by Mr. Hobson of the causes to which 
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pauperism is due. He does not arrange his arguments in the order 
just given, but it is the order ın which for our present purpose ıt 
18 most convenient to take them 

Let us begin, then, with what Mr. Hobson says as to the alleged 
general rise in wages It will perhaps surprise those readers who 
know his article only from what has just been said as to the ultimate 
purport of it, to learn that Mr Hobson admits Sir Robert Giffen’s 
figures to be, so far as they go, true. With a courageous, though 
reluctant candour — marred, however by certain vacillations — he 
admits the unwelcome statement, that a portion of the working 
classes have been enjoying constantly growing incomes, just as 
Sir Robert Giffen says they have; and he devotes himself exclu- 
sively to the attempt to show that this admitted economic pro- 
gress is really confined to a comparatively small number, and 
cannot be predicated of the working-classes at large. In other 
words, it 13 Mr. Hobson’s endeavour to show that the class ex- 
cluded from Sir Robert Giffen’s statistics 1s as large as possible He 
tells us, m fact, roundly that the whole of “the poor” are excluded. To 
say this, however, ıs to tell us nothing, for it 1s quite possible that the 
poor may be a diminishing body, and that the exclusion of the poor from 
the statistics may mean that poverty is dimmmishing. The important 
point to consider 1s, whom Mr Hobson means by the poor. The 
nearest approach to any exact definition which he gives us is an 
indirect indication that he draws the poverty line a little higher than 
16 was, in a purely arbitrary way, drawn some time since by Mr. 
Charles Booth—-namely, at all incomes below 21s. a week; and I 
say that Mr. Hobson draws the lne somewhat higher than this, 
because he includes amongst ‘‘ the poor,” to whom he desires to show 
that Sır Robert Giffen’s statistics will not apply, ‘ some three-quarters 
of a million of shopmen, paid on a rough average some 20s to 22s a 
week” Of the status of “ the poor,” as he conceives it, he gives some 
farther indications They belong, he says, to “the low-skilled and 
low-organised branches of manufacture, and to the distnbutive 
industries,” and they comprise “the worst and poorest employers, 
conducting an irregular and precarious business ” ; also casual labourers 
generally. Now, what proportion does this body, according to him, 
bear to the population? And what precisely is 1t that he maintains 
with regard to its condition? As to its proportion, his language is 
vague in the extreme. He does not venture on any definite estimate > 
but he seems to imagine that 1t amounts to from 24 to 30 per cent. 
of the population. 

And now, as to its condition, what is it that he maintains? 
Does he maintain that the wages of this fourth or this third of 
the population have been an exception to the general rule, and 
have shown no tendency to rise? With regard to this point one 
thing may be said at once——namely, that if the poor include three 
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quarters of a million of adults, as we may presume shopmen to be 
who receive from 20s. to 22s. a week-—the increase ın the wages of 
“the poor” during the course of the present century 1s obviously 
enormous; for 20s, a week is a very much larger sum than would 
have fallen to the share of an adult, had the entire income of the 
country been divided equally amongst the population ninety years ago. 
Therefore, whether Sir Robert Giffen’s statistics specifically include this 
class or no, it has, at all events, shared in the general rise of wages to 
which he refers. Accordingly, on Mr Hobson’s own showing, the 
classes, to whom he endeavours to show that these statistics are not 
applicable, must be considerably smaller than he is at all willing to 
admit. They cannot, at the utmost, be more than one-sixth of the 
population. This suxth will include what General Booth calls “ the 
submerged tenth,” and what Mr. Hobson himself distinguishes as the 
“real residuum,” and also the casual labourers, and the lowest skilled 
operatives generally. 

Now putting, for the moment, the “real residuum” out of the 
question, what does Mr Hobson maintain as to the remaining por- 
tion of the poor? Does he maintain that Sir Robert Guffen’s 
conclusion as to the general advance of wages are inapplicable to 
this class, in the sense that their wages, instead of advancing, have 
declined, or have, at all events, remained stationary? From the whole 
tone of Mr. Hobson’s preliminary observations we would imagine that 
he was going to startle us by some such revelation as this. But, when 
we come to examine what he says, we find that the very reverse is 
the case. The utmost he attempts to prove, or even ventures to 
suggest, is that some tenth part of the population have failed to feel 
the influence of a progress that is otherwise general; but this tenth 
excepted, the remainder of the classes whom he calls ‘‘ the poor,” and 
whose condition he taxes Sir Robert Giffen with having omitted from his 
calculation, he admits have really been progressing lke the remaining 
four-fifths of the community, though not, perhaps, with the same 
rapidity. Mr Hobson, in fact, to quote his own words, 1s disposed to 


‘admit the existence of a general rise of wages, applicable in some measure 
to most labour of distribution ,” and he adds, ‘ Not only can it not be 
proved that the poor are getting poorer in the economic sense of ‘poor ;’ but 
it can hardly be denied that the actual standard of comfort of many who are 
still admittedly ‘poor’ has risen and 1s stall 11smg . . Few,” he con- 
tinues, “whose memory clearly compasses the last forty years will be disposed 
to deny that ın respect of clothing, of housing, and even food, the mass of 
‘unskilled ’ labourers and the. families, so long as the wage-earner has work, 
are distinctly better off than they were formerly ” 


What, then does Mr. Hobson’s criticism of Sir Robert Giffen’s op- 
timism come to? It reduces itself, as Mr. Hobson in the end 1s forced 
to admit, to a mere problematical criticism of a problematical assertion 
of Sir Roberts with regard to one-tenth of the population“ the read 
residuum,” which Sir Robert says is probably decreasing absolutely, 
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but which Mr, Hobson himself, though he questions this assertion 
about ıt, does not venture to say is mereasing relatively In other 
words, he admits that the great bulk of the people are progressing, 
so far as money wages are concerned, precisely as Sir Robert Giffen 
says they are. 

Mr. Hobson seems hardly to realise how complete, in this respect, 
18 his surrender of the position which he apparently had undertaken 
to establish ; and he hastens to hide the failure of this attack in an 
endeavour to confute the statisticians with regard to another of their 
contentions. Admitting that wages, in terms of money, have rsen, he 
turns to the assertion of the optimists, as represented by Mr. Bowley, 
that the real rise in wages has been far greater still, because the 
purchasing power of each sovereign paid in wages has increased in 
almost the same ratio as the number of the sovereigns themselves 
Here, at all events, he promises himself an easy victory. Let us 
consider carefully wha his criticism comes to. He does not attempt 
to prove that the purchasing power of the sovereign has fallen, or that 
the real rise in wages is less than the apparent rise. All he aims at 
proving is that 16 ıs not more. Now, how does he do this? He 
does so by two lines of argument In the first place, he points 
out that the mse of 40 per cent. in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign, which Mr. Bowley asserts has taken place within the past 
thirty-five years, is based entirely on the fall in wholesale prices, 
and that the retail prices—or the prices paid by the consumer—have 
not fallen by more than 30 per cent, For argument’s sake, let us 
admit this It does not vitally affect the main point at issue. What 
is far more important is Mr, Hobson’s second contention, which is 
this: The average purchasing power of a man’s sovereign depends, 
not on the prices of all commodities in the market, but on those 
which he himself ıs accustomed to buy; and thus the average price 
of ajl commodities taken together may have fallen, whilst those which 
are consumed by certam classes may have remained stationary, or 
even risen ‘Theoretically this is, of course, true, and such being the 
case, Mr. Hobson attempts to show that the commodities which have 
of late been so greatly reduced in price are mainly the commodities 
which the wealthy alone can buy, whilst those on which the wage- 
earning classes spend most of therr wages have, when considered in their . 
totality, hardly become cheaper at all. “ Groceries, bread, and foreign 
meat,” he does, indeed, admit to be cheaper, and the workman to 
have so far gained; but the gain is neutralised, he says, by the mse 
in rent, fuel, dairy produce, and vegetables, travelling expenses, pro- 
fessional fees, and direct payments to labour; whilst few of “the 
comforts and luxuries which have fallen most in price” are articles 
which figure amongst the workman’s purchases at all, They have 
not cheapened sufficiently to allow him to feel their cheapness. 
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Such being the case, says Mr Hobson, the situation may, “ roughly 
speaking,” be summed up thus—that “the increase in the purchasing 
power of a,sovereign, from the consumer’s standpomt, has been in 
direct ratio to the size of the mcome, the rch gaming most, the 
poorest least” I have already expressed my sense of Mr Hobson’s 
intellectual fairness. It is hard to conceive a more curious triumph 
of prejudice over—I will not say merely fairness—but over the 
ordinary faculties of observation, than 13 to be found in this astonishing 
statement. 

Let us consider it in detail If there is any truth in Mr Hobson’s 
statement at all, those commodities (including services) will have cheap- 
ened most which are purchased only, or purchased most extensively, by 
the richest class of all, by millionaires and persons whose incomes are 
counted by tens of thousands of pounds Now if Mr Hobson had taken 
the smallest trouble to consider what the most distinctive forms of the 
expenditure of the very rich are, he would have seen that the commo- 
dities purchased by them exclusively are the very commodities whose 
price has not only not fallen at all, but has in many cases very 
greatly risen, Let us, for instance, take the case of furniture. 
There has been a great fall in the price of some classes of carpets; 
but the fall im price has been proportionate not to the fineness 
of the carpets but to their commonness. A poor man can have a 
carpet in his cottage, whereas fifty years ago he would have had to con- 
tent himself with bare boards, but the carpets which the millionaire buys 
for his dining-room and his drawing-room cost as much, 1f not more, per 
yard than they would have done at the beginning of the century. The 
same observation applies to the highest class of stuffs, cabinets, chairs, 
tables and so forth ; and the reason is obvious. All the highest kinds of 
furniture are still made by hand, as they were a century ago. Modern 
inventions have done nothing to facilitate their production; and the 
increase In the demand for the rare skill requisite for it has tended to 
enhance their price rather than to diminish it Mr Hobson men- 
tions as luxuries which have cheapened ın price “ watches and pianos, 
leather and cotton goods, and stationery.” The cheapening of these, 
he says, does not affect the masses; but “they form a considerable 
proportion of the consumption of the well-to-do” What language 
can be wilder? How many pianos annually does a man with £50,000 
a year consume? What proportion of his income goes in buying 
them? Does a Hirsch ora Rothschild buy a new watch a week, or 
go about with a chronometer m every pocket? Or who feels more, 
he or the poor man, the fall in the price of note-paper or the paper 
on which he writes his bills? Again, to take the case of leather and 
cotton goods, or in homelier language, boots and shirts; the price of 
neither of tltem ıs felt by any rich man; but to the poor man it 
makes all the difference between comfort and privation. 
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Let us turn to other expenses distinctive of the very rch, their 
houses, their servants, their horses, their gardens, and their estab- 
lishments generally. All the finer kinds of building, decorating, 
and joinery are dearer now than ever they were ‘They are twice as 
dear, probably, as they were at the beginning of the century. ‘The 
wages of the higher class of servants have undergone a similar 
increase, and not only their wages, but the kind of board and lodging 
expected by them and accorded to them ‘The stables in a large 
house—the coachmen, the grooms, the carriages, and: the horses all 
tend to mcrease rather than decrease in cost, Ask what the mch man 
pays for his wife’s jewels. Does her tiara to-day cost less than it would 
have cost his father? Follow the rich man about, and consider his 
expenses as a traveller Are his hotel bills less than they would have 
been ın his father’s time ? If Mr. Hobson thinks they are, he must 
know little of the modern hotel-keeper. The actual cost of bemg 
conveyed by railway is cheaper mile for mile than that of being 
conveyed by post horses, but the prices of places de luxe in the 
continental trams, and on the Atlantic passenger steamers, have a 
constant tendency to mse. In fact, we should be far nearer the truth 
than Mr. Hobson is, if we inverted his proposition, and said that it 
was the richest classes that had gained least by the fall of prices, 
and the poorest classes that had gained most. 

We should, however, be sacrificing accuracy for the sake of 
epigram were we to do this. It does, indeed, appear to be the 
literal truth that it is the richest classes who have gained least 
from the fall of prices during the past forty years; but it is not 
equally apparent that the poorer have gained more than the 
middle. The lower sections of the middle-classes have certainly 
gained enormously, especially in the cheapening of those ‘deco- 
rative surroundings which they prize as giving them an appearance 
of being somewhat richer than they are It is not, however, 
with these classes that our concern now lies, but with the great 
mass of wage-earners—all sections of them—generally. Much as 
the lower middle-classes have gained, the great mass of the wage- 
earners have, at all events, gained as much; and both have gained 
more than the richer classes and than the very rich. This, again, 19 
something that can be seen from Mr. Hobson’s own admissions. 
The only items in the poor man’s budget which Mr. Hobson pre- 
tends have risen are rent, travelling expenses, professional fees, 
fuel, dairy-produce, and vegetables. With regard to rent he is no 
doubt right, at all events, in large towns; but this is the only 
important item which has risen to any great extent; and as to the 
two most important of the other 1tems named, he is absolutely wrong. 
With regard to vegetables, it must be indeed confessed that potatoes 
cost half a farthing per pound more now than they did in 1861, bus 
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they ‘are cheaper than they were in 1870. Butter, again, though 
dearer than it was in 1861, ıs cheaper than ıb wasin 1865. Therefore 
any rise there may have been in vegetable and dairy-produce is 
neither large nor even permanent Far more important are the 
1tems of fuel and travelling expenses. No more groundless statement 
could have possibly been made than this: that the price of fuel has 
increased during the past forty years. ‘The average price of coal in 
England at port of shipment was 10s. 2d in 1861, and 9s. in 1890; 
and in retail prices to the consumer there has been an analogous, 
though not so great a fall; whilst, as for travelling, few of the 
comforts of the masses have improved in a more marked degree than 
the third-class carriages and train-services, and the diminution ın the 
cost of travellg by them ıs almost equally notorious. It 1s difficult 
to Imagine what can have been in Mr Hobson’s mind when he 
specified ordinary travelling as a thing the cost of which had increased. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the question and consider the 
articles in the poor man’s budget, the prices of which he admits have 
fallen. They include his watch, his shirt, his boots—-and we may 
add his entire clothing—everything that personally keeps him warm 
and dry and healthy We must add further, as Mr Hobson admits, 
groceries—tea, sugar, jam, treacle, foreign meat and bread; and we 
must add yet further, what Mr. Hobson forgets, light, as supplied by 
petroleum, the cost of which 1s now one-fifth of what ıt was when it 
was first introduced into this country, and began slowly to supplant 
the miserable tallow dip and the rushhght. The actual lamps them- 
selves have cheapened hkewise; and so have all the simple kinds of 
furniture and utensils purchased by the poorer classes. And now to 
all this there remains to be added that whole class of comforts which 
rise above necessaries, and range themselves ın the category of luxuries. 
One of them, indeed, has been already mentioned—namely, travelling. 
Others are cheap literature, education, and accommodation such as 
clubs offer The more closely all these matters are considered, the 
more clear does 16 become that the rise in the poor man’s rent——the 
only important expense which has increased for him-——is made good 
over and over again by the cheapening of nearly everything else on 
which he spends his money. Indeed were we to indulge in the 
supposition that rent had actually doubled for him, this would merely 
mean that one sovereign out of every six or seven had sunk in value 
for him to ten shillings, whilst five or six sovereigns out of seven had 
risen ın value to thirty, to thirty-five, or even thirty-eight shillings. 
We ‘need not, however, insist on the exact proportion ın which the 
value of his sovereign has risen. It 1s enough to say that the class of 
facts to which Mr, Hobson himself appeals, entirely refutes thé con- 
clusion he endeavours to draw from them , and shows that whatever 
may be the exact extent to which the poorer classes have gained by 
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the cheapening of necessaries, they have! gained as much as, if not 
more than, any other classes in the community. 

Thus both Mr. Hobson’s primary and most obvious criticism falls to 
the ground , andif we read between his lines we find that he is really 
a Balaam who goes out to curse Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. Bowley, 
and in the end 1s constrained to bless them. Indeed it is evident that 
Mr. Hobson realises this to be ‘the case, for ın the latter part of his 
article he entirely shifts his ground, and relies ultimately on making 
good his point that poverty 1s not diminishing, by having recourse to 
a different set of arguments altogether Let us grant, he says, in 
effect, that Sir Robert Giffen and Mr Bowley are right, and the entire 
body of the people, with the exception of one small fraction, have, in 
a genuine sense been growing rapidly richer—that they have more 
sovereigns to spend, and that each sovereign goes much further: yet 
they are, for all this, not really richer, but poorer, and that for two 
reasons. Real wealth and poverty are not, he says, economic conditions 
so much as physiological conditions and psychological conditions ; and 
if economic poverty is diminishing, physiological poverty and psycho- 
logical poverty are increasing. Let us consider then, he says, about 
each of them. 

His treatment of the first need not detain us long. His argument 
is that the working-classes, though they have more money to spend, 
spend it under more unhealthy conditions and influences, and that a 
man who spends high wages ill is physiologically poorer than a man 
who spends low wages well The main points which, in saying this, 
he has ın view are these: That an increasing proportion of the lower 
classes live in towns, where there is less sunshine and less fresh air 
than in the country , that they are in consequence subject in a growing 
degree to the evil of overcrowding ; and that much of their increased 
wealth they spend in securing for themselves unhealthy kinds of ex- 
citement If Mr. Hobson ıs prepared to argue that for a man to live ` 
in a town instead of the country 1s equivalent to a dimimution of his 
mcome, even though the cost of his living 1s not pecuniarily increased ; 
and that a man with ten thousand a year who spends it foolishly is 
poorer than a man with five thousand a year who spends it wisely, we 
may bid him welcome to these paradoxes if he likes them; but they. 
are absolutely out of place in any such discussion as the present ; and 
the only answer that need be made to him is that 1f this is how he 
defines poverty, the great mass of people would far sooner be poor than 
rich. ‘The only one of the above assertions that really demands con- 
sideration is the implied assertion that urban overcrowding ıs on the 
increase, and this it is sufficient to meet with a flat denial. Had 
Mr. Hobson studied the statistics of overcrowding ın our great towns 
sixty years ago he would never have ventured to make it, whilst, if 
he consults the latest census returns, he will find that of all socal 
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evils in this country, overcrowding 1s the one which is most definitely 
decreasing. 

This, however, 1s not an argument on which Mr. Hobson lays much 
stress, and he hastens to pass from ıt to that on which he takes his 
final stand : i 


“ But the more philosophic measurement of poverty,” he says, “will take 
neither the standard of economic income, nor of physical hfe. Real poverty 
18 a subjective condition It consists 1n, and 1s measured by, the number of 
felt wholesome needs which cannot be satished .. [and] to sum'up ın a 
single word, ıt appears that whereas poverty, measured in terms of income, 
is diminishing . subjective or felt poverty 1s giowing with the 
widening gap between legitimate human desires and present possibilities of 
attamment ” 


Such is the argument to which Mr Hobson is finally driven in 
order to make good his case against the existing social system. The 
masses of the people are not richer but poorer, because the richer they 
get they always want to be richer still; or, in other words, because 
increased riches do not bring with them a proportionate mcrease of 
happiness! Can any one imagine a more Jame and impotent con- 
clusion? If there be anything in this argument at all, what it goes to 
prove is that not only do the poorer classes really not grow richer, but 
that nobody has ever grown richer since the beginning of the world, 
for however much money a man has, he always wants a little more, 
except ın some very few cases where his excess of wealth becomes a 
burden to him, and in these cases, according to Mr Hobson’s 
principles, in losing liberty, and in losing lightness of heart, his nominal 
riches evaporate, and he is really poorer than anybody. In fact, the 
true paupers of the world are its Goulds, its Vanderbilts, and its 
Astors ! 

It ıs true that Mr. Hobson endeavours to make his position more 
reasonable by confining true’ poverty, not to all felt needs which 
cannot be satisfied, but to all felt wholesome needs, But if true 
poverty is “a subjective condition,” how is he or any one else to 
impose on ıt an objective standard? One man may be unhappy 
because he has not £50 to spend in going to races, another may be 
unhappy because he has not £50 to spend on a microscope Mr. 
Hobson may consider the first man’s need unwholesome, and the 
second man’s wholesome; but, though the second man will probably 
agree with him, nobody will persuade the first man to agree with 
either. Again, there are innumerable desires admitted to be whole- 
some by everybody, which are far more expensive than other needs 
which many people will esteem unwholesome; but they do not for 
that reason become any easier of attainment It ıs highly desirable 
that some people should be travellers—that they should see and know, 
like Ulysses, many men and many cities; but it 1s far more hkely 
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that everybody who wants beer will get it than that everybody who 
would like to see foreign countries will have £100 a year to enable 
him to gratify his taste. The income per head of the wage-earning 
classes to-day is greater that could have been that of their fathers 1f, 
fifty years ago, the entire mcome of the country had been divided 
amongst its population then, and yet Mr. Hobson says they. are 
poorer now than their fathers were. Does he think that if in the next 
ten years this process were repeated, and every adult male was to find 
himself in receipt of £100 a year (which 1s what he would im this 
case have), that he would be any nearer the satisfaction of all his 
wishes than he is now? If Mr Hobson thinks this, he must know 
very little of human nature. The fact ıs that man 1s, in his very 
nature, theoretically discontented. He always has been so, and always 
will be so But this theoretical discontent has never been a source of 
great practical pain, except amongst an exceptional minority The 
majority have the good sense to adjust their practical desires to their 
reasonable expectations of gratifying them. Every archdeacon is not 
miserable because he is not a bishop, every vicar ıs not miserable 
because he ıs not an archdeacon; every villager is not miserable 
because he is not a vicar; nor 13 every member of the House of 
Commons miserable because he is not its leader. The kind of sub- 
jective poverty of which Mr. Hobson speaks does not depend on the 
ratio between a man’s income and his theoretical needs. It depends 
on the fact of a man’s cherishing personal ambitions which he has not 
the character, the will, or the intellect to satisfy. 

That there always has been a minority, in every nation, made 
miserable by this union of craving and incapacity is true. Its 
members are generally miserable themselves, and they have often 
brought misery on others; and the proportion of this minority 
has varied at different times. External circumstances sometimes 
diminish its numbers, sometimes augment them; and Mr. Hobson 
is no doubt so far mght that certain circumstances have conduced 
of late years to augment them. Moreover, he is right in naming 
amongst these circumstances modern popular education, cheap travel- 
ling (though in the beginning of his article he suid travelling had 
become dearer), and cheap reading. But if these observations of 
his have any practical pomt at all, this point ıs not to show that 
the economic system of to-day 1s at fault, but that the educational 

„system is at fault It should never be forgotten that it 18 possible 
to educate anybody into tastes and expectations which could never 
possibly be satisfied, except in the case of a very few persons, in any 
condition of society; and which in many conditions of society could 
be satisfied in the case of nobody. 

The fact, however, is that though the amount of unsatisfiable 
discontent may have increased during the past half-century owmg 
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to the causes just named, Mr. Hobson enormously exaggerates its 
extent and its importance. He imagines that because masses of men 
congregated in cities lke London see signs on all aides of them, 
xf not of the growth of individual fortunes, at all events of the 
growth of a wealthy class, and with this an increase of the glitter 
and tantalising movement which wealth produces, that a ‘growmg 
appetite is developed in the hearts of the many for the pleasures 
of the few. If he wishes to see what the normal effect on the 
human mind is where the contrast between wealth and comparative 
poverty ıs sharpest, clearest, and most vivid, he must not consider 
the feelings of the man in the street as he casts a glance at the 
windows of the rich man’s mansion, or of the woman im the street 
as she sees the rich man’s wife in her carriage He should con- 
sider the poorer relations, the brothers, the sisters, and the cousins 
of the rich men themselves In no class are the habits resulting 
from great wealth, and an intimate knowledge of such advantages as 
it brings, to be found coupled with comparative poverty, as they are 
amongst the large class of younger brothers and their wives, who 
having been brought up in homes representing an expenditure of tens 
of thousands a year, have subsequently to live on a small number of 
hundreds. If the daily sight of luxumes beyond a man’s means 1s 
necessarily calculated to render him acutely miserable, the most dan- 
gerously miserable class in the whole body politic should be the junior 
members of our rich, and especially of our landed families. But does 
this class justify such a description? Does a younger brother coming 
kome from a ball at an elder brother’s, and from a house with twenty 
servants to a house with three or four, go to bed gnashing his teeth 
with envy? Far from ıt. Were a fairy to come to him in the 
watches of the night, and offer to make him an elder brother also, he 
would naturally be delighted; and his mind would instantly begin 
to be filled with visions of pleasures and pursuits from which he had 
been hitherto debarred, and with a charming sense of importance to 
which he had been hitherto a stranger. But, things being as they 
are, he accepts them as they are, and what Mr. Hobson calls “the 
dramatic contrast” between the elder brother’s wealth and the 
younger brother’s want, has, as a rule, no tendency whatever such as 
that which Mr. Hobson thinks must be inevitable. 

And what is true of the poorer members of the upper classes is 
equally true of the masses of the people generally. One explanation’of 
this fact ıs as follows, To most persons who are not wealthy them- 
selves, or do not belong to the classes to which wealth habitually 
ministers, great wealth is nothing but a mere general idea, or at least 
presents itself to them in forms of some fantastic dream. This is 


‘often amusingly illustrated by the picture of fashionable life drawn 


by novelists who have themselves no experience of it. It resembles 
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the original not much more closely than would a picture of a London 
drawing-room by an artist who had never been out of Pekin. Another 
illustration of this same fact ıs this. In the schools ‘of cookery that 
have been established for girls of the poorer classes the pupils are 
often asked, by way of examination, to suggest bills of fare for a 
series of various meals, and very few of them seem able to conceive 
of any dishes or any articles of diet except the simplest and commonest 
which they themselves have seen. It ıs an old story that some poor 
man, being asked what three things he would wish for, if three wishes 
were to be granted him, answered immediately with reference to the. 
first two, “© As much money as I can spend; as much beer as I cam 
drink” ; and then, after prolonged reflection, added, “and a little more 
beer” The truth is that men’s really keen desires for more wealth 
than they possess are limited, as a rule, by the limitations of 
imagination and personal experience; and ın the ayerage man they 
do not go far. There 1s a speculative wish for more, which is theo- 
retically limitless , but ıt is only ın the case of an exceptional minority 
that this larger wich has any practical effect The more gifted portion 
of that minority are stimulated by it into action, which turns their 
wishes into realities The remainder are stimulated by it into fruitless 
discontent only This 1s the only class to which Mr. Hobson’s argu- 
ment 1s, in any important sense, applicable; and if the present system 
of education tends to increase this class, it is our educational system, 
and not our economic system, which is at fault Apart from this 
particular point, Mr. Hobson’s doctrine as to real or subjective poverty, 
if it proves anything at all, proves real poverty rises as economic 
poverty declines, or that, in other words, the higher are the work- 
man’s wages the more miserable he becomes—a doctrine which we may 
safely leave the suffrage of the democracy to refute. 

One more of Mr Hobson’s positions still remains to be considered— 
namely, that which he occupies with regard to pauperism, or extreme 
and technical poverty, as distaunct from poverty in general One of 
his contentions 1s, that the official figures which show technical 
pauperism to be declining have not the sigmificance which is 
attributed to them, because they depend largely on the manner in 
which poor-relief ıs distributed. On this aspect of the question I do 
not propose to touch. It does not materially affect the general 
problem under discussion. I shall confine myself to what he says 
about a point of far deeper importance—not the precise proportion of 
pauperism at this date or at that—-but the causes of pauperism 
generally. Mr Hobson’s language as to this point shows the ideas 
that are really at the bottom of his mind. He complains that those 
students of poverty, who are widely accepted as anthorities—and of 
these he singles out Mr Loch as an example—declare the only causes 
of poverty to be ‘ sickness, incapacity, and moral defects.” These 
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authorities, says Mr. Hobson, are wrong; “sickness, incapacity, and 
moral defects ” are not the true causes of poverty ım the great mass of 
cases. ‘The normal cause, he affirms, is “the barriers of external 
environment, and the influence they exercise upon the efficiency of 
effort ;” or, to put the matter more strictly, he contends that the 
normal cause of poverty “is want of economic opportunity ;” and here 
we have, in so many words, his underlying indictment of the ne 
social system. 

The first answer to be made to these statements and to this view 

of the matter 1s, that Mr. Hobson misapprehends what Mr. Loch and 
what those who agree with him really say. They do not represent 
“ sickness, Incapacity, or moral defects,” as the sole causes of poverty. 
They do not deny that there 1s a certain proportion of poverty caused 
by undeserved misfortune, by a luckless missing of the “ opportunity ” 
that Mr. Hobson speaks about, and that effort 1s well spent ın finding 
opportunity for them. But they do contend that sickness, and 
especially incapacity and moral defects, though they do not cause all 
extreme poverty, dolcause by far the larger proportion of it, and 
they have devoted themselves to ascertaining, so far as possible, what 
this proportion ıs The general conclusion derivable from the 
Reports of the Charity Organisation Society—reports which contam 
the evidence of all kinds of witnesses—is, that at least 75 per cent. of 
the very poor owe their poverty to defects personal to themselves. 
This 1s the proportion arnved at by Mr Frank Smith, from his study 
of the cases admitted at the shelters of the Salvation Army; and the 
committees of the Society give reasons for affirming that Mr. Smith’s 
estimate errs by giving too large a percentage for those whose poverty 
is mdependent of contmbutory defects of their own, It will be 
sufficient, however, for our present purpose, to accept the statement of 
Mr Smith as it stands. Of those who had recourse to the shelters of 
the Salvation Army, or came under the notice of its officials, Mr. 
Smith said that “ 20 per cent. had been brought down by drink, 10 
per cent. through crime, 15 per cent. were runaways, who had run 
away from home, situations, and so on, and about 30 per cent were 
habitual homeless tramps of the vagrant class,” whilst only ‘‘ 25 per 
cent were brought down by misfortune, sickness, being out of work, 
and so on.’ 

Now whatever the precise proportions of the two classes of unfor- 
tunates may be, will Mr Hobson venture to say that the moral and 
mental defects which Mr. Smith’s evidence points to, do not form one 
of the mam causes of exceptional poverty ? ‘There 1s a small propor- 
tion of the population which is, in a marked way, at the bottom of the 
scale. Why are they there? He says that this “real residuum,” as 
he calls 16, consists of those who are “not wanted in our present 
industrial system.” But why are they not wanted? Why are 
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those particular persons, and not others, superfluous? He himself 
speaks of their “feeble and irregular physique,” and also of their 
“irregular character.” Is he not ın these words giving his whole 
case away? It may be quite true that the conditions to which they 
have sunk increase their degradation 3 but ıt 1s the irregular character, 
and in particular the feeble character, which sinks them into con- 
ditions successfully avoided by the majority. Drunkenness, for 
Instance, may cause weakness of character, but if is weakness of 
will which in the first instance leads to drunkenness. Not only 1s 
the connection of the larger part of poverty with exceptional inefficiency 
or deficiency borne witness to by those who have studied the question 
statistically, but it is in the nature of things that ıt should be so. 
Unless Mr. Hobson ıs prepared to maintain that the wills and capaci- 
ties of all men are equal at birth, that there is no such thing as an 
exceptionally weak mind, or an exceptionally weak character, he must 
see that, let us: arrange economic opportunities as we will, there will 
always be a residuum which will make an exceptionally poor use of 
them, and will consequently, ın comparison with the rest of the com- 
munity, be unfortunate. If he doubts this, let him turn from the 
poorer classes to the richer—to the upper classes, and to all sections 
of the middle class. He will not have to look long among the circle 
of his acquaintances, or at all events amongst the acquaintances of 
his acquaintance, to come across scores of men who have started in 
life with every advantage that interest and education can ‘give them, 
who by idleness, vice, folly, weakness of will, inability to resist tempta- 
tion, throw their opportunities, one after one, away; and in some 
cases actually end in a casual ward, and in most cases end in positions 
which, when compared to the life in which they were reared, are far 
more miserable than the casual ward is to the majority ofits frequenters. 
Every class, not the poorer class alone, contributes its exceptionally 
unfit members to the residuum; and though we may commiserate their 
unfitness, and should make every effort to ease and mitigate it, we 
are merely obscuring a problem, not solving it, by attributing to 
external circumstances the mass of misfortune and misery the causes 
of which are within the sufferers, and not without them. In any 
case nothing 1s gained, in discussing the economic conditions of a 
people generally, by confusing, as Mr. Hobson does, the admitted fact 
of the growing health of the majority, with questions which merely 
refer to the inmates and the management of the social hospital. 
These last are questions of the utmost moment; but to treat them 
with any advantage it is necessary to treat them separately. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


LONDON REVISITED. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 


WAS obliged to spend three weeks lately about the London Law 
Courts, and, as usually happens to a stranger, noted a hundred 
things about the town -which had never struck me as a resident, The 
last time I was in the Law Courts was ın the Parnell Commission 
days. A,number of Irish members had been brought over from 
Ireland as prisoners to give evidence. We spent our nights in 
Holloway Gaol, and our days in or about the precincts of the New 
Law Courts—a buildmg which always reminds me of M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s witty description of the late M. Renan’s brain as une 
cathédraie désaffectée—a cathedral turned to the wrong uses; with its 
vast empty nave where you miss an altar, and those cloistral depths 
which might well be echoing with a medieval chant instead of the 
unholy tales which are poured into the ears of the Divorce Judges in 
their dingy confessionals. Thanks to a hint from the three Judges, 
we were allowed to roam where we pleased around the courts on parole 
until the msing of the Court. It was probably the happiest time of 
their lives for the Irish warders who came over in charge of us. 
Their gold-banded caps were as familiar ın the Strand as the helmets 
of Dr, J1m’s Matabele police became later If the Court rose early, 
if was not an unusual thing to see a prisoner coming up to a police- 
man to inquire affectionately where he could find his warder. My own 
pleasantest recollection of the Parnell Commission is of a delightful 
«old lady—_whether she reigns still I know not—who was housekeeper, 
or one of the housekeepers, of the courts. She was a Tory of the 
quaintest old pattern, but, whatever the New Woman will think of her, 
hers was one of those minds in which politics has no chance against 
human nature. One of our privileges at the courts was to get in a 
daily dinner from a restaurant, and it was discussed—with what 
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gusto only an old prisoner may know-—in the housekeeper’s room, 
I will never forget the beaming face with which the old lady intro- 
duced the daily chop and claret, or the delight-—worthy of a mother 
at the bedside of a starving child—-with which she saw us feasting 
on the chop to the bone Must I confess that this delicious little 
old Tory did more to impress me with respect for the English 
character than the three Judges ın all their majesty upstairs ?—not to 
talk of that crael Tory majority in the House of Commons who 
appointed the three Judges, not to try us, but, per fas aut nefas, to 
crush us ? 

The time has perhaps come when one may safely tell another 
curious incident of those times Two of the members for Tipperary 
—Mr Condon and Mr John O’Connor—were among the prisoners 
paroled for the day, and there being no chance of their evidence 
being reached, whiled away the time by strolling over to the offiee of 
the Freeman’s Journal, at the opposite side of the Strand There 
they met a famous Irish singer, upon whose voice opera-goers. hung 
with rapture that season in Drury Lane. But the great baritone is 
never half so thnllmg as in an Irish rebel ballad. He simply mses 
in a glorious insurrection of song As the two Irish prisoners have 
capital voices as well, their greetings naturally warmed into melody 
The great singer burst into the best of all his songs, “ The Wearmg 
of the Green” The windows were open ; the traffic in the Strand was 
at high tide The singers glorious chest-notes floated across the 
street against the Gothic sound-board of the Law Courts People 
stopped to listen, and other people, and then the cabs and the "buses, 
, The inevitable Imsh element turned up in the crowd, and regardless 
of the policeman’s half-hearted order to move on, would fain jom in 
the chorus, and go into ecstacies of applause Soon the street in 
which English “ Justice” was engaged inits back room strangling the 
Irish cause, was ringing with the temendone chorus: 


t When laws can keep the blades of grass from growing as they grow, 
And when the leaves at summer time their colour dare not show, 
Then we will change the colour, too, we wear 1n our caubeen, 

But till that day, please God, we'll stick to ‘Wearing of the Green?” 


It was perhaps as eloquent a sign in its way as Pigott’s suicide, of 
the hopelessness of beating down the Irish cause by Parnell Com- 
mission methods 

Alas! But it has its woeful memories, too, that ill-favonred little 
Commission Court No Irishman can, without emotion, contrast the 
position of the Irish party in that hour—triumphant, vindicated, 
irresistible, only waiting the signal of the General Election to have 
the seal put upon their triumph for ever—with our broken ranks 
to-day, when the fate that has sundered into opposite camps the two 
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‘Tipperary members who started that chorus of ‘The Wearing of the 
Green,” is but a type of the tragic sundering that has taken place among 
their comrades. The traversers’ counsel of those old days have under- 
gone a transformation as sharply in contrast with that of their chents 
as is England’s sunshiny history with Ireland’s, Sir Charles Russell 
is Lord Russell of Killowen and Lord Chief-Justice of England ; Mr. 
Reed is Sir Robert Reed, late Attorney-General; Mr Lockwood is 
Sir Frank Lockwood, late Solirtor-General, Mr Asquith, then a 
plain jumor counsel, has been a Home Secretary, and may be a Prime 
Minister; Mr G H. Lewis has become the famous Sir George. 
There 18 none of their old clients who does not heartily rejoice in 
their happier fate, but what a scattering of these same clients; what a 
shipwreck of their hopes; what a gloomier than Greek tragedy has 
shattered the unity which used to be the wonder of their foes ' 


“Some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are rebels on the hills ”—- 


(if, haply, we must not complete the quotation) - 


“ But never moreno, never more ! 
We'll meet to revel or to roam!” 


‘Well, well—if we must needs “stand apart, the scars remaining,’ 
let us at least live those old days over kindly again in memory, with 
the consolation, such as it 1s, that we are not the first nor the thirtieth 
generation of Irishmen who have found the Irish cause a drama, in 
which you must not look for a too happy ending 

The quotation reminds me that I am myself one of those who are 
‘* gone ”—so far as Westminster 1s concerned, at all events. The 
gentle reader, if she or he be English, will doubtless suspect that, 
during my three weeks in London I wandered about the Palace of 
Westminster even more disconsolately than around the Law Courts 
Tt is one of the curious differences between the two races that there 
is probably no man, woman, or child im Ireland who would suspect 
anything of the sort. I have met Englishmen who lost their seats 
at the General Election, and who discussed the disaster as pathetically 
as if they had lost an arm or an eye. They looked as if they wanted 
to make sure they were not being jested with when I told them that to 
hear Big Ben chiming the quarters once more, melodiously though 
it clanged over the widespreading river, sounded to my ears lke 
the summons of the morning prison bell in Tullamore, rousing me to 
another of those long, long weary days. It was to them simply 
incomprehensible that I should be counting the days and the hours 
until I could get back to a cottage in the wild heart of Mayo, where 
the daffodils’ golden bugles ‘of the spring were blowmg, or that I 
could find so much difference between the primroses as they nestle: on 
the verge of Brackloon Wood, and the primroses in twopenny bunches 
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which the simple Londoners were heaping up at the feet of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s grinning statue on Parliament Square. It is easy to 
understand an Enghshman’s longing for the House of Commons, his 
pride ım it, his worship of it. It is the electric button which you 
have but to touch to move the world. Perhaps it is only Irish 
members who lived among the unchained racial passions which divided 
English and Irish members before 1886, and as to one English party, 
even later—the remorseless hectoring brute force on the one side, tho 
indomitable hate on the other—who can fully realise the feeling, but 
for me, the kindler ways, the mores humamores of later years, can 
never altogether eradicate my first impression of that embroidered 
palace by the Thames as an arena where a small band of Irishmen 
were chained to the stake to fight for their lives against overpowering 
odds of wealth and prejudice and brute strength. 1 have no more mere 
personal desire to see its towers again than a Dacian peasant who 
had fought the lons in the Coliseum could have to see its galleries 
thronged again with the Romans who came to see the gladiators die. 
I entered the House of Commons at a moment when mutual preju- 
dices were at their blackest—in the beginning of 1883. The dramatic 
incidents of Carey’s revelations of the conspiracy of the Invincibles 
were ın full swing It seems an odd instance of English simplicity 
now; but you could every day read in the papers, and even see in 
men’s faces, the expectation that to-morrow or the day after would 
bring some revelation which would involve the fate, perhaps even the 
lives, of the Irish party. What a whirligig ıs politics! The day I 
took my seat, the first Englishman (and, except Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
the only Englishman) who shook hands with me and welcomed me 
was Mr, Joseph Chamberlain It required as much courage on his 
part then as his repudiation of Dr, Jim did ın his post-Radical days. 
It has many a time been a subject of debate among Irishmen whether 
we did wisely to repulse Mr. Chamberlain when, in 1885, he proposed 
to make Ireland, instead of Scotland, the subject of his “ unauthorised 
programme,” When, however, it came to choosing between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr Chamberlain as our national apostle, even those 
who are most dazzled by Mr Chamberlain’s present glory will scarcely 
question that we made the best of a hard choice. 

Man by man, the House of Commons is full of bonhomie. Its judg- 
ments of men are often wrong, but they are never wrong by reason of 
any undue regard for the length of a man’s purse or the number 
of his quarterings. But when the hearty, tolerant (once in a way 
stupid) Englishmen of the smoking room or the terrace flock in at the 
division-bell to speak, as ıt were, ex cathedr, in the name of England, 
ruler of the waves, they even yet call up before my memory the cruel, 
unteachable, repellent power of those old days when to me the most 
delightful prospect in all great London was the Euston railway platform, 
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because it was the way out of it. It may, perhaps, denote a vulgar 
taste, but the truth is that the only pang I felt ın quitting the House 
of Commons (as I supposed for the last time) was in parting with the 
doorkeepers and the policemen. Of these I will always preserve a 
memory as pleasant as the spring It ıs, perhaps, chiefly because 
their friendship was not born of our later years’ good fortune as the 
associates of Ministers and (the malicious said) their masters, but dated 
from the ancient agonistic days when our friends were few and our 
enemies seemingly irresistible as fate. I dare say it was the healthy 
human sympathy of the onlooker for the under-dog, that cannot be 
got to let go, and we were always the under-dog, hopelessly the 
under.dog, then At all events, there they were, attendant or police- 
man, always ready with a smile, with an umbrella, with a topcoat, 
after they had been kept long hours out of their beds by some late Irish 
conclave in the smoke-room. I doubt whether any company of dukes 
or capitalists would have found as smiling faces, 

Not that life was without its compensations ın those far-off times when 
we only knew Cabimet Ministers as our jailers There is no wine of 
France to compare with the joy of the forlorn hope. Few of us can 
survey our present thinned and divided ranks without a sigh for the 
days when, if practically all the world was against us, all the world 
was young, and there was at least one small corner of the world, 
shamrock-spangled, that was with us to the brave and loving heart of 
it, and that to us was worth more than all the world besides, Then 
the under-dog had fairly vigorous teeth, too. How often, half a dozen 
of us poor unfriended Irish gorsoons getting out of the Irish mail-train 
at Huston, and finding all the mighty life and energies of the great 
metropolis throbbing around us, exulted to think that over the very 
throttle valve of the English Empire we possessed a grip which would 
yet harness in the cause of Ireland all that opulence and prejudice and 
million-handed power. What would have been the feelings of Carac- 
tacus (was it Caractacus ?) in Imperial Rome, if instead of wailing over 
the fate of his hut im Britain, he could march up to the Golden House of 
the Cesar, and match himself with his Imperial Majesty beard to beard 
on his own hearthstone? Never did the comrades of any Odyssey 
with a more frolic welcome take the sunshine or the thunder than 
did ours There were nights, after all, through which to have hved 
was very heaven For example, the first time when ın Maorrison’s 
Hotel in Dabhn, Mr. Parnell intimated to us (months before the 
paragraph in the Leeds Mercury astounded England) that the fore- 
most statesman of the century was a Home Ruler, and invited 
suggestions as to the future Home Rule Bull, or the night when the 
hunted Irishmen first heard the declaration of Irish hberty from that 
Treasury Bench from which denunciations had so often thundered on 
their heads. 

Nor were certain noctes conwque altogether wanting—although on 
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a very humble hillock of Olympus. When the House was not sitting, a 
few of us, usually Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy, Mr. Harrington, and myself 
(Mr. Dillon was away ın Colorado im broken health) would dine together 
at a frugal chop-house. off the Strand, which has long since given 
place to a flaring restaurant with golden pilasters and French mirrors. 
Sometimes “ T. P” surged in upon us like a burst of sunshine; some- 
times if was Mr Parnell, gentlest and least obtrusive of companions, 
from whom there would escape some of those unpretentious aphorisms, 
flavoured with his own peculiar, m:ldly cynical wit and wisdom, like 
his smiling comment on the eagerness of the younger men to fight 
Lord Spencer’s Coercion Act, tooth and nail—‘ My dear , I don’t 
intend to go to jail myself any more, but I haven’t the slightest 
objection that anybody else should go” Sometimes, the cénacle broke 
up in time for half-price back seats in the pit of a theatre; some- 
times, to the wonder of the waiters, we lingered over our tankards 
of Lager beer until the closing hour, as merry as campaigners ın their 
mess tent, for between men of the stamp of Sexton and Healy and 
“T, P.” when they were at their best, there was an exchange of wits 
rich enough to make the fortune of a comedy Here, too, would Mr. 
Biggar now and again sit and listen, cuddled up in his corner with 
ani expression of beatific glee; but to the theatre proper he was not 
to be wiled ‘* My dear sir,” he would say, “the House of Commons 
is the best theatre m London. It’s all real there, mister.” What a 
grim pleasantry the collocation of some of the above names would seem 
now! Neges d'antan, alas! And it is one of life’s little ironres— 
one of Ireland’s peculiarly tragic ironies——that all the severing of old 
comradeship and all the tumult of injustice that followed should be 
the work chiefly of men whose names were never heard of in council 
or in battle shock in the brave days of old. This slight gossip 
is not, however, intended to be polemical. It 1s only, after all, the 
familiar Banshee wail that croons for ever and for ever through Irish 
history if “ we return to Kinkora no more ” 

A favourite haunt of mine on Sunday evenings was the tiny French 
church of Notre-Dame in a tiny street off Leicester Square How 
many Londoners have ever suspected that in that nest of foreign 
birds of prey, suspected by Mrs. Grundy and by the police—within a 
stone’s-throw of where the ladies of the ballet pirouette in the un- 
celestial firmament of the Alhambra, and of the back street where, for all 
we know, the next Vaillant or Caserio may be constructing the next 
mitro-glycerine bomb—they could bahold a scene of Catholic piety as 
beautiful and as true as ever transfigured a Breton village on a May 
Sunday morning? It was impossible, even in Ireland, to witness a 
finer scene of simple-hearted devotion than in that tiny oratory of 
Notre-Dame at vesper hour One of the charms of the place was the 
delicious French vesper canticles; another was, perhaps (all earthly 
motives are so mixed), to improve one’s French by listening to the 
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French sermon. I was there again during my late visit to England. 
In a London that had changed so much, here was the only true un- 
changeable—the Ministry that never goes out, the sanctuary lamp 
that has a way of going on burning through the ages after the states- 
men and the scientists, the poets and the conquerors, have all in their 
httle hour flickered out into the night. There were the mites of 
French boys in their scarlet soutanes, cherub-like as so many heads 
by Sir Joshua; there was the procession of young girls in their First 
Communion dress, with their white chaplets of flowers and their long 
veils, breathing a piety as pure as if we stood not within hail of 
Piccadilly, but on the sands of Paimpol with M. Pierre Loti seeing a 
Corpus Christi procession go by, or with M. Ferdinand Fabre at some 
chestnut-shaded mountain fête in the Cevennes. Governments mse and 
fall, but there from the choir rises the everlasting address to the Throne : 
“In Te, Domine, speraavle: néng congfongdarr in eternoom!” and 
there in the same two front rows of chairs before the altar sit the 
nuns of the hospital—as on a front Treasury Bench (if one may, 
without irreverence, use the simile), from which no fickleness of 
popular passion will ever dislodge them until they are raised to an 
Upper House, in which there will be moth or rust no more! Then 
the charming prayers of the congregation for the Church, for France, 
for the conversion of England, for the mek in the hospital , and—oh ! 
so touching and so French—for the intentions of a mother gravement 
soucieuse pour son seul fils. What a picture 15 conjures up of some 
black-eyed, brown-cheeked boy, lost in some den of London—-perhaps 
a young anarchist, hving as Vaillant lived, to die as Vaillant died— 
and the heavy-hearted mother implormg her brother and sister exiles 
‘to pray with her to Notre-Dame of her old Breton village to save him! 
Tt was all as of old; and as I went ont into the night air, penetrated 
with the something divine that always perfumes the mind in such a 
place, ıt seemed strange not to find Leicester Square illuminated with 
a brightness beyond the brightness of all the electric lights of the 
Alhambra facade. 

When I first found myself all alone in London, a timid boy, all 
but thirty golden years ago, I saw more of London m a week than I 
saw in the thirteen years of my parliamentary residence there. That 
ıs to say, the London of the country cousin—whom the Crystal 
Palace dazzles and the Beefeaters at the Tower bore not, and to whom 
the climb into the black fogs around the dome of St. Paul’s is among 
the most exhilarating of hfe’s adventures. I was glad to find in 
myself a good deal of the country cousin feeling in revisiting London, 
and to discover once more that the National Gallery has treasures as 
glorious as its cupola is ugly, and that the Abbey has medieval 
corners more wonderful than aught the modern mason can build out 
of all the wealth of London, and that the ghosts of Dr. Johnson and 
Goldsmith are still to be seen mm and around Pump Court. It was 
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curious to compare my impressions of London as it lives and moves 
to-day with my impressions the first morning I set out from a little 
hotel ın Essex Street, which has long since disappeared, to a famous 
optical surgeon in Harley Street, who is long simce dead, through a 
tangle of Soho streets which were long ago carved up into avenues of 
violently red brick magnificence. If I were asked to say how the 
old and the new cities strike a stranger, I should say that London is, 
in the language of Sam Weller, “ wisibly swelling”—swelling not 
merely in the mules over which ıt 1s stretching its prodigious arms and 
legs into the fields, but in the wealth, health, and energy with which 
it supports its mighty carcase. 1 never saw London in such monstrous 
health, The carriages were more numerous and more splendid than 
ever; there were fewer of the wan-faced men who sit on the Park 
seats as long as the policemen would let them, and turn the pleasure 
gardens of the County Council into such ghastly sarcasms ; the hideous 
struggle for life in the streets, with the policeman standing solemnly 
in the centre of it all to see that too many bones were not broken, 
was never so fierce or, in spite of wood pavement and asphalte, and 
the opinion of M. Alphonse Daudet, so deafening; the well-dressed 
throngs glittering, eddying, and swelling around the theatres, the 
jewel shops, the restaurants never so filled with the sublime self-con- 
fidence of Britons who had got the men, and got the ships, and got 
the money too. No suggestion of a fin de siècle here; none of the sickly 
nonsense about Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe, but more than ever the 
burly British energy and appetite, seeking what it may devour. 
London streets looked as thriving as if they had just bolted the 
tremendous Budget surplus that was flowing over from the Chancellor 
of the HExchequer’s coffers, and were, ın the picturesque American 
phrase, “ feelig good.” The evening newspaper boys flying through 
the streets screaming “the winners,” know their public, Nothing 
wins lıke “the winners ”—not at the City and Suburban alone, but 
wherever Anglo-Saxon men hustle for success, and push the weakest 
to the wall, I have myself an old-fashioned weakness for people who 
can still find something to say for “ the losers.” There, at all events, 
was the modern Babylon in all its pride of life, and with its full 
share, too, of the modern Babylons unconquerable self-righteousness 
—with the electric lamp of Mr. Wilson Barrett's Sign of the Cross ” 
at the Lyric Theatre streaming down upon all the wicked Comus rout 
of Piccadilly Circus, ike the eye of some ancient Puritan caught im 
one of the unholy orgies of the Restoration It was all very great, 
greater, perhaps, than anything the world has ever yet seen, in its 
triumphantly materialistic way. Is it too shocking to confess that, 
in spite of ıt all—-may be because of it all?—-my enthusiasm for the 
Euston railway platform remained——fresher than ever ? 
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ART AND LIFE. 


II. 


AM desirous of beginning this second chapter, ın which I propose 
to show how a genuine «esthetic development tends to render the 
individual more useful, or at least less harmfal, to his fellow-men-——I 
am also desirous of beginning this chapter also with a symbol, such as 
may sum up my meaning, and point it out an the process of my 
expounding ıt. The symbol ıs contained in the saying of the Abbot 
Joachim of Flora, one of the great: precursors of St. Francis, to wit. 
‘He that ıs a true monk considers nothing as belonging to him 
except a lyre—nehel reprtet esse suum mst citharam” Yes; nothing 
except a lyre. 

But that lyre, our only real possession, is our sow. It must be 
shaped, and strung, and carefully kept ın tune, no easy matter in sur- 
roundings little suited to delicate instruments and delicate music. 
Possessing it, we possess, in the only true sense of possession, the 
whole world. For gomg along our way, whether rough or even, 
there are formed withm us, singing the beauty and wonder of the 
world, mysterious sequences and harmonies of notes, new every time, 
answering to the primeval everlasting affinities between ourselves 
and all things; our souls becoming musical under the touch of the 
universe. 

Let us bear this in mind, this symbol of the lyre which Abbot 
Joachim allowed as sole property to the man of spiritual life; and 
let us remember that, as I tried to show m my previous chapter, the 
true lover of the Beautiful, active, self-restrained, and indifferent to 
lower pleasures and interests, is your man of true spiritual hfe in one 
sense. For the symbol of Abbot Joachim’s lyre will make it easier 
to follow my meaning, and easier to forestall it, while I try to con- 
vince you that art, and all esthetic activity, 1s important as a type of 
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the only kind of pleasure which reasonable beings should admut of, 
the kind of pleasure which tends not to diminish by wastefulness and 
exclusive appropriation, but to mmecrease by sympathy the possible 
pleasures of other persons 


Now, it so happens that many of the pleasures which we allow 
ourselves—pleasures which all the world admits our nght to—are 
pleasures which waste wealth and time, make light of the advantage 
of others, and hight of the good of our souls, This fact does not 
imply either origimal sinfulness or degeneracy—religious and scientific 
terms for the same thing—in poor mankind It merely mean’ that 
we are all of us as yet very undeveloped creatures; the majority, 
moreover, less developed than the minority, and the bulk of each indi- 
vidual’s nature very much in the rear of his own aspirations and 
definitions. Mankind, in the process of adapting itself to external 
circumstances, has perforce evolved a certan amount of intellectual 
and moral quality; but that intellectual and moral quality is, so far, 
merely a means for rendering material existence endurable; it will 
have to become itself the origin and aim of what we must call a 
spiritual side of life In the meanwhile, human beings do not get 
any large proportion of their enjoyment from what they admit to be 
their nobler side. 

Hence it is that even when you have got rid of the mere struggle 
for existence-—-fed, clothed, and housed your civilised savage, and 
secured food, clothes, and shelter for his brood, you have by no means 
provided against his destructive, pain-giving activities He has spare 
time and energy , and these he will devote, ten to one, to recreations 
involving, at the best, the slaughter of harmless creatures; at the 
worst, to the wasting of valuable substance, of what might be other 
people’s food; or else to the hurting of other people’s feelings in 
various games of chance or skill, particularly ın the great skilled game 
of brag called social lıfe 

Our gentlemanly ancestors, indeed, could not amuse themselves 
without emptying a certain number of bottles and passing some hours 
under the table; while our nimble-witted French neighbours, we are 
told, mcluded in their expenditure on convivial amusements a curious 
item called /a casse, to wit, the smashing of plates and glasses. The 
Spaniards, on the other hand, have bull-fights, most shocking spec- 
tacles, as we know, for we make ıt a point to witness them when we 
are over there. 

Undoubtedly we have immensely improved on all this, but we are 
susceptible of a great deal of further improvement Most people are 
safe only when at work, and become mischievous when they begin to 
play. They do not know how to ki? time (for that is the way in 
which we peor mortals regard life) without incidentally killing some- 
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thing else proximately themselves, birds and beasts, and their 
neighbours’ good fame, more remotely, but as surely, the constitu- 
tion of their descendants, and the possible wages of the working 
classes. It is quite marvellous how httle aptness there is in the 
existing human being for takimg pleasure either ın what already 
exists ready to hand, or in the making of something which had better 
be there; ın what can be enjoyed without diminishing the enjoyment 
of others, as nature, books, art, thought, and the better qualities of 
one’s neighbours In fact, one reason why there is something so 
morally pleasant in cricket and football and rowing and riding and 
dancing, 1s surely that they furnish on the physical plane the counter- 
part of what is so sadly lacking on the spiritual—amusements which 
do good to the mdividual and no harm to his fellows. Of course, 1m 
our state neither of original sinfulness nor of degeneracy, but of very 
imperfect development, it is still useless and absurd to tell people to 
make use of intellectual and moral resources which they have not yet 
got. It 1s as vain to preach to the majority of the well-to-do the 
duty of abstinence fiom wastefulness, rivalry, and ostentation as 16 1s 
vain to preach to the majority of the badly-off abstinence from 
alcohol; without such pleasures their life would be unendurably 
insipid. But mevitable as ıs such evil in the present, it inevitably 
brings its contingent of wretchedness; and ıt is therefore the business 
of all such as could become the forerunners of a better state of things 
to refuse to follow the lead of their inferiors Exactly because the 
majority is still so hopelessly wasteful and mischievous, does 1t behove 
the minority not merely to work to some profit, but to play without 
damage. To do this should become the mark of Nature’s aristocracy, 
a sign of liberality of spiritual birth and breeding, a question of 
noblesse oblige 

And here comes in the 1mmense importance of art—and by art I 
mean zesthetic appreciation even more than esthetic creation; I mean 
the extracting and combining of beauty in the mind of the obscure 
layman quite as much as the embodiment of such extracted and com- 
bined beauty in the visible or audible work of the great artist——and 
here comes ın the immense importance of art as a type of pleasure. 
For experience of true zsthetic activity must teach us, in proportion 
as it 1s genuine and ample, that the enjoyment of the Beautitul is 
not merely independent of, but actually incompatible with, that ten- 
dency to buy our satisfaction at the expense of others which remains 
more or less ın all of us as a survival from savagery. ‘The reasons 
why this mischievous tendency 1s combated by true estheticism 
are both negative and positive, and may be roughly divided into 
three headings. Only one of them is generally admitted to exist, and 
of it, therefore, I shall speak very briefly: I mean the fact that 
the enjoyment of beautiful things is originally and intrinsically one 
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of those which are heightened by sharing; we know it instinctively 
when, as children, we drag our comrades and elders to the window 
when a regiment passes or a circus parades by; we learn 16 more and 
more as we advance in life, and find that we must get other people to 
see the pictures, to hear the music, to read the books which we 
admire. Itis a case of what psychologists call the contagion of 
emotion, by which the feeling of one mdividual ıs strengthened by 
the expression of similar feeling ın his neighbour, and is explicable, 
most likely, by the fact that the greatest effort is always required to 
overcome original inertness, and that two efforts, lke two horses 
starting a carriage instead of one, combined give more than the value 
of each taken separately. The fact is so obvious that we need not 
discuss 1t any further, but merely hold ıt over to add, at last, to the 
result of the two other reasons, negative and positive, which tend to 
make ezsthetic enjoyment the type of unselfish, nay, even of altruistic 
pleasure. 

The first of these reasons, the negative one, 1s that esthetic pleasure 
is not in the least dependent upon the fact of personal ownership, and 
that ıt therefore affords an opportunity of leaving inactive, of condemn- 
ing to atrophy by inactivity, the passion for exclusive possession, for 
individual advantage, which ıs at the bottom of all bad luxury, of all 
ostentation, and of nearly all rapacity. And here I would beg my 
reader to call to mind that curious saying of Abbot Joachim’s, and to 
consider that I wish to prove that, like his true monk, the true 
zesthete, who nowadays loves and praises creation much as the true 
monk did in former centuries, can really possess as sole personal 
possession only a musical instrument—to wit, his own well-strung and 
resonant soul. And now, as to luxury, by which I mean the possession 
of such things as minister only to weakness and vanity, the possession 
of such things as we cannot reasonably hope that all men may some 
day equally possess. 

When we are young—and most of us remain mere withered 
children, never attaining maturity in such matters—we are usually 
attracted by luxury and luxunous living. We are possessed by 
that youthful instinct of union, fusion, marriage, so to speak, with 
what our soul desires, we hanker after close contact and complete 
possession; and we fancy, ın our inexperience, that luxury, the 
accumulation of valuables, the appropriation of opportumities, the fact 
of rejecting from our life all that is not costly, brilliant, and dainty, 
implies such fusion of our soul with beauty. 

But, as we reach maturity, we discover that this is all delusion. 
We learn, from the experience of the occasions when our souls have: 
truly possessed the Beautiful, or been possessed by ıt, that if such 
union with the harmony of outer things ıs rare, perhaps impossible, 
among squalor and weariness, 1t is difficult and anomalous in the 
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condition which we entitle luxury. We learn that our assimilation of 
beauty, and that momentary renewal of our soul which it effects, 
rarely takes place in connection with our own ownership, but comes, 
taking us by surprise, in presence of hills, streams, memories of 
pictures, poets’ words, and strains of music, which are not, and cannot 
be, our property. The essential character of beauty is its bemg, so 
to speak, a relation between ourselves and certain objects. The emo- 
tion to which we attach its name is produced, motived by something 
outside us, pictures, music, landscape, or whatever it may be; but 
the emotion resides in us, and it is the emotion, and not merely its 
object, which we desire. Hence material possession has no esthetic 
meaning We possess a beautiful object with our soul; the posses- 
sion thereof with our hands or our legal rights brings us no whit 
nearer the beauty. Ownership, in this sense, may empower us to 
smash the object and thus cheat others of the possession of its beauty, 
but does not help ws to possess that beauty. It is with beauty as 
with that singer who answered Catherine IIL., “ Your Majesty’s 
policemen can make me seream, but they cannot make me sing, ” and 
she might have added, for my parallel, “Your policemen, great 
Empress, even could they make me sing, would not be able to make 
you hear.” 


Hence all strong esthetic feeling will always prefer ownership of 
the mental image to ownership of the tangible object, and any desire 
for materal appropriation or exclusive enjoyment will be merely so 
much weakening and adulteration of the esthetic sentiment. Since the 
mental image, the only thing sesthetically possessed, is im no way 
diminished or damaged by sharing, nay, by one of the most gracious 
coincidences between beauty and kindliness, the wsthetic emotion is 
even intensified by the knowledge of its co-existence ın others; the 
delight m each person communicating itself, ike a musical third, 
fifth, or octave, to the similar yet different delight in his neighbour, 
harmonic enriching harmonic by stimulating vibration. 

If, then, we wish to possess casts, copies, or photographs of certain 
works of art, this is eesthetically considered exactly as we wish to 
have the means—railway tickets, permissions for galleries, and so 
forth—of seeing certain pictures or statues as often as we wish. For 
we feel that the images m our mind may require renewing, or that, in 
combination with other more recently acquired images, they will, if 
renewed, yield a new kind of delight. But this ıs quite another 
matter from wishing to own the materal object, the thing we call 
work of art itself, forgetting that 1t 18 a work of art only for the soul 
capable of instating it as such, 

Thus, in every person who truly cares for beauty, there is a neces- 
sary tendency to replace the legal illusory act of owning by the real 
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spiritual act of appreciation. Charles Lamb already expressed this 
delightfully ın the essay on the old manor-house , compared with his 
possession of its beauties, its walks, tapestried walls and family por- 
traits, nay, even of the ghosts of former proprietors, the possession by 
the legal owner was utterly nugatory, unreal : 


‘¢ Mine too, Blakesmoor, was thy noble Marble Hall, with its fnosaic pave- 


ments, and its twelve Cæsars, .. . mine, too, thy lofty Justice Hall, with 
its one chair of authority ... .' Mine, too—whose else @—thy costly frut- 
garden .. . thy ampier pleasure-garden . . . . thy frry wilderness 


I was the true descendant of those old W ’s, and not the present family 
of that name, who had fled the old waste places ” 





How often have not some of us felt lıke that; and how much might 
not those of us who never have, learn, could they learn, from those 
words of Elia ! 

I have spoken of material, actual possession. But if we look closer 
at it we shall see that, save with regard to the things which are 
actually consumed, destroyed, disintegrated, changed to something 
else in their enjoyment, the notion of ordinary possession is a mere 
delusion. It is obtamable only by a constant obtrusion of a mere 
idea, the adea of self, and of such unsatisfactory ideas as one’s right, 
for instance, to exclude others. “Tis like the tension of a muscle, 
the constant keeping the consciousness aware by repeating ‘‘ Mine— 
mine—mimne ana not theirs, not thers, but mune.” And this weari- 
some act of self-assertion leaves little power for appreciation, for the 
appreciation which others can have quite equally, and without which 
there is no reality at all ın ownership. 

Hence, the deeper our enjoyment of beauty, the freer shall we 
become of the dreadful delusion of exclusive appropriation, despising 
such unreal possession in proportion as we have tasted the real one. 
We shall know the two kinds of ownership too well apart to let our- 
selves be cozened into cumbering our lives with material properties 
and their responsibilities. We shall saye up our vigour, not for 
obtaining and keeping (think of the thousand efforts and cares of 
ownership, even the most negative) the things which yield happy 
impressions, but for receiving and storing up and making capital of 
those Impressions, We shall seek to furnish our mind with beautiful 
thoughts, not our houses w:th pretty things. 

I hope I have made ıt clear enough that esthetic enjoyment i is hostile 
to the unkind and wasteful pleasures of selfish mdulgence and selfish 
appropriation, because the true possession of the beautiful things of 
Nature, of art, and of thought is spiritual, and neither damages, nor 
diminishes, nor hoards them, because the lover of the Beautiful seeks 
for beautiful impressions and remembrances, which are vested in his. 
soul, and not in material objects. That ıs the negative benefit of the 
love of the Beautiful. Let us now proceed to the positive and active 
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assistance which it renders, when genuine and thorough-paced, to 
such thought as we give to the happimess and dignity of others. 

I have said that our pleasure in the Beautiful is essentially a 
spiritual phenomenon, one, I mean, which takes place in our own 
sensations and emotions, altering the contents of our mind,while leaving 
the beantiful object itself intact and unaltered. This being the case, 
it is easy to understand that our awsthetic pleasure will be complete 
and extensive in proportion to the amount of activity of our soul; for, 
remember, all pleasure 1s proportionate to activity, and, as I said 
in my first chapter, great beauty does not merely take us, but.we must 
give ourselves to w. Hence, an increase in the capacity for esthetic 
pleasure will mean, ceterzs paribus, an Increase in a portion of our 
spiritual activity, a greater readiness to perceive small hints, to connect 
different items, to reject the lesser good for the greater. Moreover, 
a great, perhaps the greater, part of our esthetic pleasure ıs due, as 
I also told you before, to the storing of impressions ın our mind, and 
to the combining of them there with other impressions Indeed, it 
is for this reason that I have made no difference, save in amount, 
between eesthetic creation, so called, and esthetic appreciation, insist- 
ing, on the contrary, that the artistic layman creates, produces some~ 
thing new and personal, only ın a less degree than the professed 
artist For the æsthetıc life does not consist merely ın the perception 
of the beautiful object, not merely in the emotion of that spiritual 
contact between the work of art or of Nature and the soul of the 
appreciator: it 18 continued in the emotions and images and thoughts 
which are awakened by that perception; and the esthetic hfe 2s life, 
18 something continuous and organic, just because new forms, however 
obscure and evanescent, are continually born, in their turn continually 
to give birth, of that marriage between the beautiful thing outside 
and the beautiful soul within. Hence, the full wsthetic hfe consists 
in the creating and extending of ever new harmonies in the mind of 
the unconscious artist who merely enjoys, as a result of the creating 
and extending of new harmonies, not merely im the jnvisible mind, 
but in the visible work, of the conscious artist who creates. This 
being the case, the true æsthete ıs for ever seeking to reduce his 
impressions and thoughts to harmony, and for ever, accordingly, , 
bemg pleased with some of them, and disgusted with others, 

The desire for beauty and harmony, in proportion as it becomes 
active and sensitive, explores into every detail, establishes compari- 
sons between everything, judges, approves, and disapproves, and makes 
terrible and wholesome havoc not merely in our surroundings, but in 
our habits and in our lives And very soon the mere thought of 
something ugly becomes enough to outweigh the actual presence of 
something beautiful. I was‘told last winter at San Remo that the 
scent of the Parma violet can be distilled only by the oil of the 
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flower being passed through a layer of pork fat; and I confess that 
since that revelation violet essence has lost much of the charm it 
possessed for my mind: the thought of the suet counterbalanced the 
reality of the perfume 

Now this violet essence thus obtained is symbolic of many of the 
apparently refined enjoyments of our life. We shall find that 
luxury and pomp, delightful sometimes in themselves, are distilled 
through a layer of coarse and repulsive labour; and the thought of 
the pork suet will spoil the smell of the violets For the more dishes 
we have for dinner, the greater number of cooking-pots will have to 
be cleaned; the more carriages and horses we use, the more washing 
and grooming will result; the more crowded our rooms with furniture 
and nicknacks, the more dust will have to be removed, the more 
numerous and delicate our clothes, the more brushing and folding 
there will be; and the more purely ornamental our own existence, 
the less ornamental will be that of others There is a pensée of 
Pascal’s to the effect that a fop carries on his person the evidence 
of the existence of so many people devoted to his service This 
thought 1s doubtless delightful to a fop; butit is not pleasant to an 
eesthete* for vanity takes pleasure in lack of harmony between one- 
self and one’s neighbour, while sesthetic feeling takes pleasure only 
in harmonious relations. Now the thought of the servile lives 
devoted to make our life more beautiful counterbalances the pleasure 
of the beauty; ’tis the eternal question of the violet essence and 
the pork suet. But the habit of beauty, the esthetic sense, becomes, 
as I said, more and more sensitive and vivacious; and the more wide 
awake it becomes, the more difficult it 1s to seclude ıt from the know- 
ledge of every sort of detail, to prevent its noticing the ugly side, the 
ugly lining of certain pretty things. “Tis a but weak and sleepy kind of 
eestheticism which “ blinks and shuts its apprehension up” at your bid- 
ding, which looks another way discreetly, and discreetly refrains from 
all comparisons ‘The real esthetic activity 2s an activity , 1b 1s one of 
the strongest gnd most imperious powers of human nature, if does 
not take orders, it only gives them It is, when fall grown, a kind 
of conscience of beautiful and ugly, analogous to the other conscience 
of right and wrong, and it 1s equally difficult to silence. If you can 
silence your esthetic faculty and bid it be satisfied with the lesser 
beauty, the lesser harmony, instead of the greater, be sure that it 15 
& very rudimentary kind of instinct, and that you are no more 
thoroughly esthetic than you could be thoroughly moral, if you 
could make your sense of right and wrong be blind and dumb at 
your convenience. Hence, the more zsthetic we become, the less we 
shall tolerate such modes of living as involve dull and dirty work for 
others, as involve the exclusion of others from the sort of life which 
we consider zsthetically tolerable. We shall require such houses and 
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such habits as can be seen, and, what is inevitable in all sesthetical 
development, as can also be thought of, in all their details; we shall 
require a homogeneous impression of decorum and fitness from the 
lives of others as well as from our own, from what we actually see 
and from what we merely know ; for the imperious demand for beauty, 
for harmony will be applied no longer to our mere material pro- 
perties, but to that other possession which 1s always with us and can 
never be taken from us, the images and feelings within our soul 
Now, that other human beings should be drudging sordidly ın order 
that we may be idle and showy is a thought, a vision, an emotion 
which does not get on in our mind in company with the sight of 
sunset and sea, the taste of mountain air and woodland freshness, the 
faces and forms of Florentine saints and antique gods, the serene 
poignancy of grand phrases of music. 

This feeling 1s increasing daily Our deepest esthetic emotions 
are, we are beginning to recognise, connected with things which we 
do not, cannot, possess in the vulgar sense. Nay, these deepest 
sesthetic emotions depend, to an appreciable degree, on the very know- 
ledge that these things are either not such as money can purchase, or 
that they are within the purchasing power of all, The sense of being 
shareable by others, of beng even shareable, so to speak, by other 
kinds of utility, adds a very keen attraction to all beautiful things 
and beautiful actions, and, of course, vece versd. And things which 
are beautiful, but connected with luxury and exclusive possession, 
come to affect one as, so to speak, lacking harmonies, lacking those 
additional vibrations of pleasure which enrich impressions of beauty 
by impressions of utility and kindliness 

Thus, after enjoying the extraordinarily lovely tints—oleander pink, 
cinder grey, and most delicate citron—of the plaster which covers the 
commonest cottages, the humblest chapels, all round Genoa, there is 
something short and acid in the pleasure one derives from equally 
charming colours m expensive dresses; similarly, in Italy, much 
of the charm of marble, of the sea-cave shimmer, of certain palace- 
yards and churches, 1s due to the knowledge that this lovely, noble 
substance is easy to cut and quarried in vast quantities hard by; no 
wretched rarity like sapphires and rubies, which diminish by the 
worth of a family’s yearly keep if only the cutter cuts one hair- 
breadth wrong ! 

Again, is 1t not one reason why antique sculpture awakens a state 
of mind where stoicism, humanness, simplicity, seem nearer possibilities 
—is it not one reason that it shows us the creature in its nakedness, 
in such beauty and dignity as it can get through the grace of God 
only? There is no need among the gods for garments from silken 
Samarkand, for farthmgales of brocade and veils of Mechlin lace hke 
those of the wooden Madonnas of Spanish churches, no need for the 
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ruffles and plumes of Pascals young beau, showing thereby the 
number of his valets. The same holds good of trees, water, moun- , 
tains, and their representation ın poetry and painting; their digmty 
takes no account of poverty or riches Even the lles of the field 
please us, not because they toil not neither do they spin, but because 
they do not require, while Solomon does, that other folk should toil 
and spin to make them glorious. 

Again, do wa not prefer the books which deal with habits simpler 
than our own? Do we not love the Odyssey partly because of 
Calypso weaving ın her cave, and Nausicaa washing the clothes with 
her maidens? Ts it not an additional touch of divimity that Chris- 
‘tianity should have arisen among peasants and handicraftsmen ? 

Nay more, do we not love certain objects largely because they are 
useful—boats, nets, farm carts, ploughs—-discovermg therein a grace 
which actually exists, but which might else have remained unsus- 
pected ? And do we not feelin ourselves a certain lack of significance 
and harmony, of fulness of esthetic quality, when we pass in our 
idleness among people working in the fields, masons building, or, 
fishermen cleanmg their boats and nets? Is there not in this case a 
zare, a diminution of esthetic value to our detriment, due to the 
sense of our futility, an increase of esthetic value to their account 
due to what beauty there is about them bemg connected with ordi- 
nary and useful things ? 

And in this manner does not our zsthetic instinct strain vaguely 
after a double change: not merely giving affluence and leisure to 
others, but giving simplicity and utility to ourselves ? 

And, even apart from this, does not all true ezstheticism tend to 
diminish labour while increasing enjoyment, because ıt makes the 
already existing more sufficient, because it furthers the joys of the 
spirit, which multiply by shang, as distanguished from the pleasures 
of vanity and greediness, which only diminish ? 

One may at first feel inclined to pooh-pooh the notion that mere 
zestheticism can help to bring about a better distribution of the 
world’s riches; and reasonably object that we do not feed people on 
images and impressions which multiply by sharing , they live on bread, 
and not on the dea of bread. 

But after all, the amount of material bread——even if we extend 
the word to everything which ıs consumed for bodily necessity and 
comfort—which any individual can consume is really very small; 
the bad distribution, the shocking waste of this material bread arises 
fiom its being, so to speak, used symbolically, used as spiritual bread, 
as representing those tdeas for which men hunger: superiority over 
other folk, power of having dependants, social position, ownership, 
and privilege of all kmds?® For what are the bulk of worldly 
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possessions to their owners: houses, parks, plate, jewels, superfluous 
expenditure of all kınds, and armies and navies when we come to 
national wastefulness? What are all these ill-distributed riches save 
zdeas, ideas futile and ungenerous, food for the soul, but food upon 
which the soul grows sick and corrupt ? 

Would it not therefore be useful to reorganise this diet of ideas— 
to reorganise that part of life which is independent of bodily sus- 
tenance and health, which lives on spiritual commodities—the part of 
life including ambition, ideal, sympathy, and all that I have called 
adeas? Would it not be worth while to find such ideas as all people 
can live upon without diminishing each other’s shares, instead of the 
ideas which each must refuse to his neighbour, and about which, 
therefore, all of us are bound to fight like hungry animals? Now, 
as I have tried to show, ideas of beauty are foremost among those 
which, like the miraculous loaves of the Apostles, feed thousands and 
leave basketfuls for next day 

But such ideas, such 1mpressions and preferences are, after all, one 
may again object, very rare-—themselves an exotic, almost a luxury. 

Quite true Indeed, I have already remarked that they are not 
to be expected either from the poor in materal comfort, nor from 
the poor in soul, since both of these are condemned, the first by 
physical wretchedness, the second by spiritual inactivity, to fight 
only for larger shares of material bread; with the difference that 
this material bread is eaten by the poor, and made into very ugly 
symbols of glory by the rich. But, among those of us who are 
neither hungry nor vacuous, there is not, generally speaking, much 
attempt to make the best of our spiritual privileges. We teach 
our children, as we were taught ourselves, to give importance only to 
the fact of privilege, expense, rareness, already necessarily obtruded 
far too much by our struggling, imperfect civilisation. We are angry 
with little boys and girls if they inquire too audibly whether certain 
people are rich or certain things cost much money, as little boys and 
girls are apt to do in their very far from innocence, but we teach 
them by our example to think about such things every time we 
stretch a point in order to appear richer or smarter than we are; 
while, on the contrary, we rarely insist upon the mtrinsic qualities for 
which things are really valuable, but for which no trouble or money 
would be spent on them, but for which the difficulty of obtaming them 
would, as in the case of Dr. Johnson’s musical performance, become 
identical with imposmbility. I wonder how many people ever point 
out to a child that the water ın a tank may be more wonderful and 
beautiful in its beryls and sapphires and agates than all the contents 
of all the jewellers’ shops in Bond Street. Moreover, we rarely 
struggle against the standards of fashion in our habits and arrange- 
ments; which standards, ın many cases, are those of our ladies’-maids 
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and butlers, or tradesfolk, and in most cases the standards of our less 
intelligent neighbours. Nay, more, we sometimes actually cultivate 
14 ourselves, we superfine and esthetic creatures, a preference for 
such kinds of enjoyment as are exclusive and costly ; we allow our- 
selves to be talked into the notion that solitary egoism, laborious 
self-assertion of ownership (as in the poor mad Ludwig of Bavaria) is 
a badge of intellectual distinction. We cherish a desire for the new- 
fangled and far-fetched, the something no other has had before, 
little suspecting, or forgetting, that to extract more pleasure, not 
less, to enjoy the same things longer, and to be able to extract more 
enjoyment out of more things, is the sign of esthetic vigour. 

Still, on the whole, such as can care for beautiful things and 
beautiful thoughts are beginning to care for them more fully, and 
are growing, undoubtedly, in a certain moral sensitiveness which, as 
I have said, 1s comedent with esthetic development This strikes 
me every time that I see or think about a certain priest’s house on a 
hillside by the Mediterranean—a little house built up against the 
village church, and painted and roofed, hke the church, a most delicate 
grey, against which the yellow of the ‘spaliered lemons sings ont in 
exquisite mtensity. Alongside, a wall with flower-pots, and damty 
muslin curtains to the windows. Such a house and the life possible 
in it are beginning, for many of us, to become the ideal, by whose 
side all luxury and worldly grandeur becomes insipid or vulgar. 
For such a house as this embodies the possibility of living with grace 
and decorum throughout by dint of loving carefulness and self- 
restraining simplicity I say with grace and decorum throughout, 
because all things which might beget ugliness in the life of others, or 
ugliness ın our own aftiiude towards others, would be eliminated, 
thrown away hke the fossil which Thoreau threw away because it 
collected dust. Moreover, such a life as this is such as all may 
reasonably hope to have, may, in some more prosperous age, obtain ; 
since 16 involves no hoarding of advantage for self or excluding there- 
from of others. And such a life we ourselves may attain at least ın the 
spirit, 1f we become strenuous and faithful lovers of the beautiful, 
sesthetes who recognise that their greatest pleasure, their only true 
possessions are in themselves , knowing the supreme value of their 
own soul, even as was foreshadowed by the Abbot Joachim of Flora, 
when he said that the true monk can hold no property except his 
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THE INCARNATION: A STUDY IN THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


HE Incarnation idea is essentially that of the unseen universe 
looking out upon us from the seen The spiritual world puts 
in an appearance in the sensuous, and hence comes all the stir which 
‘the religions of the world have made. Religion is no other than man 
trying to get himself into harmony with what he has seen of the 
unseen universe, trying with more or less of success to make himself 
responsive to the clamant spiritual world. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
with his clear, perceiving mind, has said: “Unlike the ordinary 
consciousness, the religious consciousness 18 concerned with that which 
lies beyond the sphere of sense.” But we see beyond the sphere of 
sense through the medium of sense, and incarnation is the agency 
between the sensible and supersensible spheres. The Incarnation 1s 
a showing and a lighting of the unseen. 

Now, the mediation, or incarnation, is first in the creation around 
us, and secondly, ın ourselves as conscious bemgs, the most highly 
evolved and most meaningful part of nature. It concerns us, there- 
fore, with some definiteness to know what nature 1s, what do we see 
in the seen, what have early poetry, and philosophy later, and science 
last of all, found ın nature? These questions are vital to our study 

We look at a river in flood or fall, and we are fixed to the banks 
by various thoughts; we look at a glacier-clad mountain, and we are 
amazed , we wonder at the display of colour in the after-glow of the 
sunset ; we are alarmed at the streamers of the aurora in a frosty 
sky ; we sit m a daisied meadow and observe the orchid, the butterfly, 
and the rabbit. Now, Professor Clifford, as a master of physical 
science, would have said of the flood and of the chromatic and the 
electric exhibition that it was “ mind stuff” which has met our mind. 
Darwin rose from his study of orchids to announce the discovery that 
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the orchid is a modified lily, and that it is profoundly modified to 
prevent self-fertilisation. He saw in this most curious of plants 
design and the principle of modification. Professor Huxley, looking 
at the buttercup and butterfly, would have been saddened at the story 
of the pain ın the ceaseless struggle by which species have acquired 
the forms they now possess, a sadness which was enough to make @ 
sensitive nature agnostic Wordsworth would say that there was a 
presence ın nature which disturbed him, whose dwelling was the hght 
of setting suns and the blue sky and the mind of man, a motion and 
a spirit which rolled through all things, and that therefore he was a. 
lover of the meadow and the mountain. Plato would have said that 
he saw all butterflies in the original idea of them, and all buttercups 
in their archetypes, and that these ideas were eternal and divine 

Kepler tells us that when he discovered the laws of motion he caught. 
himself reading some of the thoughts of God. 

Primitive man, in his simple intuitions, saw and felt what Plato, 
Wordsworth, Darwin, and Clifford had seen, each ın his own depart- 
ment. In him are rolled up the poet, the philosopher, the man of 
science, who in these later days have been evolved out of hım, and he, 
the unrefracted man, instantly became the theologian and worshipped 


God. He read the thoughts and emotions of the Infinite Power im - 


the phases of nature and im the drama of his own life, and, startled by 
the apparition, he brought his sacrifice. He called them, very pro- 
perly, gods and goddesses, for they were the ideas and emotions of 
Ged Himself, and what could he do but see deity in them ? 

We have lost this primitiveness. We go to nature to find illustra- 
tions and analogies. We go to human history and register the 
motions on its surface, the froth of earthly motive and intrigue and 
pleasure, never coming near that border-land where the fleeting of 
time passes into the abiding. Even analogies are only true when they 
have caught the divine ideas in nature. What we have to dois to go 
back to the primal, and see in nature the thoughts of the Infinite 
Mind and in human life the emotions of the Eternal Heart; to find 
law, order, principle, beauty, pensiveness, sympathy. Not the analo- 
gies of them, but the things themselves, not illustrations of them, 
but the realities themselves, What we have to study as we look at 
the sky of space is a shower of divine thoughts which have been sown 
in suns and stars In the flood and the after-glow we have to see 
God thinking Himself into the creation; looking at our own selves, we 
have to hear God present in consciousness, speaking aloud and making 
the drama of history. And then we shall see God clothing the in- 
visibles of Himself in motion, molecule, and cell. 

The creation is the incarnation of thoughts. The flood, the orchid, 
the sunset colour, the butterfly are the clothing of some emotions, And 
we who summarise all idea and emotion on the summits of creation 
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are the more perfect incarnation The thinking of the Infinite Mind 
which underlies nature underlies us. Irenæus long ago said “the life 
of man ıs the vision of God,” and Carlyle has said “ we are the great 
inscrutable mystery of God” The immanence in nature comes out 
in Incarnation. How the ideas of the Eternal got planted in the 
creation, how the emotions have become woven into physics and 
physiology——the mode of the incarnation we shall not know ‘The 
mecarnation is not the darkness of a mystery, but the light of it. It 
is a publication of the secrets of the universe. It 1s a revelation and 
a manifestation The ideal is in the real appealing to us, the unseen 
in the seen looking out upon us, the Immanent in the Incarnate, in 
very various costumes And there is a soul in the man who finds 
them. 


The religions of the world are the religions of the Incarnation 
They may be roughly divided into two large groups, those which are 
ruled by the incarnation ın nature and those which are ruled by the 
mcarnation in man. A third group may be made of those religions 
in which the two elements mingle in various proportions, without the 
decided prominence of the one or the other, but these details need not 
be intruded into our discussion. 

We must expect to find the imperfect in every form and grade of 
it, for 1b 18 of the essence of human nature that we find the imperfect: 
where the perfect was intended, that we see the intention of the 
finished, but meet with the rough-hewn realities of the unfinished. 
And it is for this imperfect that the last Incarnation has inspired a 
touching sympathy. Christmas Day comes to collect this sympathy 
into charity and benevolence, and to provoke a respect for the weak, 
the ignorant, and the inferior of our kind. The Christian Church has 
never lacked the missionary sympathy, but it does lack an intellectual 
sympathy with the imperfect conceptions and the rude worships of the 
lower races, 

Greek religion is a typical sample of the first group. Greek gods 
and goddesses were mainly law, order, and beauty percerved in the ` 
works of nature, made ideal, and traced to their source in the Absolute 
One, the rò iv Kat ro Ov Greek deities were a pantheon of abstractions. 
This 13 the very account which Tacitus gives of the deities of our own 
Teutonic ancestors in the Khineland: “ They consecrate woods and 
groves, and they apply the names of deities to the abstractions which 
they sea in spiritual worship” * A mountain has its lake and wood 
and exciting air, and 1t1s the abode of the nereid, the dryad, and, 
the sylph. Plato’s philosophy of ideas was found im this same medium. 
His ideas are eternal, divine archetypes of the visible world. The 
deities divested of their material clothing are ideas, and become a 

* “ Germania,’ c 5. 
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philosophy which gave material help to Christianity in its early days. 
The Greeks were of all mankind a rational people; and we give a 
rational basis to Greek modes of thought when we relate their deities 
to the incarnation principle. The creation is the creative mind in- 
carnating thought and emotion into physics and organisms. The 
sensible world is a clothing of supersensible ideas, 

A ruder, and therefore louder, form of the incarnation idea is to 
be found among the primitive races inhabiting the Pacific islands. 
Dr. Turner has been a missionary in Samoa for forty years, and has 
seen Samoan life evolve into the Christian life. He says that in these 
islands every family had a household god. These household gods 
were supposed to “ appear in some visible incarnation”—one as an 
eel, another as an owl, and a third as an octopus. The village gods, 
like those of the household, appeared also in their “‘ particular incar- 
nations”; one assumed the form of a heron, and another that of the 
rainbow, and another as a shooting star,” 

Into this group of religions excited by the incarnations in nature 
will fall the religion of the Aryans, before they divided east and west, 
as found in the Rig-Veda; of the Western Aryans, represented by the 
Greeks and our own Teutonic ancestors, and of the Hastern Aryans 
still represented by the Brahmans of India Also the religions of the 
ancient Egyptians and of many North African races of our day. The 
incarnation ın these religions is of some particular thought or passion 
in the Eternal power, who was seen behind or within the phenomena 
of nature The sense of our relation to the eternal is sleeping in 
the human faculty, and 1s stirred by the stimulus of nature, I 1s an 
intuition, native to the mind, one of its inevitable categories, waked up 
an this medium, till ıt organises itself into an institution of worship. 

A principle of biological science will now serve us through the 
maze of religious ideas and institutions. Biology has impressed upon 
-us the almost axiomatic canon that the key to functions and structures 
in simple organisms will be found in the developed structures and 
‘functions of bagher life. A speck of jelly ıs all that makes the in- 
distinct body of the hydra; a mass of pulp forty feet long makes the 
body of some jelly-fishes. This pulp draws in at the approach of 
danger, and this is a nerve movement which corresponds to sight and 
hearing, when as yet there 1s no appearance of eye or ear. The 
lancelet is a little fish-hke creature to be seen at low-water mark in 
the sand. It has a long rod with square brick-like structures on each 
side along the centre line of its body, which is known as the noto- 
chord, or chord of the back This structure appears in the embryo 
of the vertebrates, and it is afterwards replaced by true vertebre. 
The lancelet has an incipient backbone, that which lay so long 
hidden in the plasma of the invertebrates has made an appearance. 


* “Samoa a Hundred Years Ago” By George Turner, LL.D 
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We know its nature from the developed backbone of the mammal, 
Our great embryologist has said, “ All the modes of development 
found in the higher vertebrates are to be looked upon as the modif- 
cation of that of the Amphioxus.” 

Wordsworth 1s the poet of our century who has taught us what to 
look for in nature, and how to touch nature by the sympathy of our 
mind with the mind that 1s in her. His readmgs were obscure to 
the last generation because he took us back to the more primitive 
parts of us, It was in the society of the rude dalesmen of the Lake 
country that he found tbis primitiveness It is what shepherds, 
cottagers, the village schoolmaster, the leechgatherer, the herdsman, 
living in a single room, born among the Athol hills, in whom sensation, 
soul and form were melted into one, who, though he loved his Bible, 
found his faith in the mountains, who not merely believed, but saw 
—it is what such as these thought that he sings to us When we 
look closely into the pedigree of his message, we find that he has 
revived the relation to nature which lies at the root of primitive 
religions, and from which we have been removed a long way by a 
larger relation, ın which the lower was included and lost 

Wordsworth felt a sense sublime of something deeply interfused in 
the light of the setting sun, in the blue of the sky, and in the mind 
of man, and it was the soul of all his moral bemg He saw that 
every flower enjoyed the air ıt breathed, that St Mary’s Loch was 
visibly delighted through her depths. The boulder stranded on a hill- 
top was a thing endued with sense; the stars had feelings which they 
sent down to us; the sunset was the apparition of a god; there was 
a spirit in the woods, the cuckoo was no bird, but an mvisible thing, 
a mystery; the lark had a smging mind. Wordsworth’s mind 1s 
cast into the Greek mould, and he shows us the genius of Greek 
religion. 

Wordsworth 1s sensitive to effects of mind in nature, and they are 
to Lim an angel, a presence, an mnterfusion. In Greece and modern 
Polynesia these effects are called gods and goddesses, but essentially 
they are the same religious and philosophical conception. Wordsworth 
has given us the key to the secret of deities and denfications which 
we impose as a mythology of illusion on primitive religion, unable to 
enter into the thinking of men whose mind is so differently arranged 
from our own. The meaning of primitive religions is found as we 
find the meanimg of functions in lower life from the evolved forms. 
It takes a lengthened study of Wordsworth to make us congenial with 
primitive modes of thonght. The primitiveness 1s in us, but it has 
fallen into the lower stratum of intuitions. We think that we have 
broken with the past, but ın Wordsworth we seo that religion has 
produced the evolved backbone when it has become Christian, 

The relations of the mcarnations in nature to the Incarnation in 


* 
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Christ is the relation of an ascending series The parts have found 
their whole. The ideas distributed ın the cloud and the leaf, the' 
emotions distributed in the daisy and the doe, are gathered up into a 
Personality, from whom they have origmally come. There ıs a 
gloom and grief in the principle of natural selection; there 1s a 
tenderness and a beauty in the hues and lines of a bird’s feather, 
though adaptive colouration has been acquired in a great struggle , 
there 1s majesty in the magnitude of a mountain, there are secrets 
in the woodland haunts of the squirrel and the woodpecker. And all 
these are ideas and emotions of the Infinite Mind in shrines of incar- 
nation scattered over the earth. 

When the Greek became responsive to Christ, he called Him the 
Logos or Word, of whom the incarnations in nature are the logor or 
words, which are ever speaking and suggesting to us the Logos to 
come in the flesh The Christ lay hidden in the incarnations, in the 
mistletoe and Yule log of our Teutonic ancestors, and the Oread and 
Dryad of the Greek The Greek anthem of Christmas Day has yet 
to be understood and chanted in our churches: 

“In the begining was the Eternal Mind, and He was God. All 
things were born of Him; in Him was the primal life. The Eternal 
Mind became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory ” 


In the second group of religions, the incarnation nm man is the 
worshipful element, and the pressure of 16 ıs more especially felt 
when death divests him of the flesh The mystery of death meets 
love, and the divine immanence in man becomes awful in the Unknown 
with God The friction flashes a light which illuminates the Infinite 
of God, and men retain that light in the institution of religion. From 
deep to deep we go in life, and in the abyss of death, our love wrapped 
by the earthly cloud, we meet with God, and go up with Him to the 
mountain of sacrifice. 

The Roman religion is an accessible specimen of this group. 
Roman deities were mainly human virtues and interests idealised and 
transferred to their high source in the Infimte Heart. Faithfulness 
was Fides; field Jabour was Ops; the opening of a shop was Janus, 
war 18 Bellona, home and hearth are Lares and Penates. Unlike 
the abstracted Greek, the Roman was a practical, capable man, 
governing many and various nations by a sympathy with human 
nature acquired by this perception of human worth In his Emperor 
he tries to see collected all virtues, and he is Cesar Divus The 
Roman Pantheon was mainly a picture-gallery of the essence of human 
qualities, excellences, affairs, found in the Infinite God 

In this group of religions we place the old Chaldean and most of 
the modern Mongolian religions, the religion of the Zulus in Africa 
and of some tribes represented in Madagascar and Patagonia. They 
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are well represented by the religion of China, where religions services 
partake largely of the character of commemoration of the dead It 
is common in the literature of Comparative Religion to speak of this 
group of religions as the worship of ancestors and the propitiation of 
ghosts—-phrases ın which worship and propitiation are vague ideas 
and the word ghost simply discredits religion generally. Dr. Legge, 
the Professor of Chinese in Oxford, who has spent a long life as 
missionary in China, tells us that the Chinese do not regard the 
ancestors as divine, “the name of God was not given to them, but 
honour was done to them as ministers of God.” * 

The doctrine of 1mmortality has one of its reasons in the human 
sensitiveness to the spirits of the dead The sensibility enforces the 
doctrine, and religion has one of its larger tributaries ın the truth of 
ammortality. The primitive man, seeing by his unspoilt mtuitions, 
has always seen something beyond the seeming of death and has never 
been cheated by its look. When those who are dear to him die this 
untutored sensibility is roused and he feels the spirits of the dead 
near, which they really are, and communes with them, and in the 
roused sensibility a dialogue goes on, which is symbolised by meats 
offered to the spirit as once to the man at the family meal, The 
activity of this co-operation between the two worlds depends upon the 
degree of the sensibility, and what it is in its earliest forms may be 
seen from its development in the gifted Laureate of our race, recently 
gone from us. 

Perbaps one of the most pathetic and most spiritual products of 
poetic genius 1s the “ In Memoriam.” It1s a cathedral built of exquisite 
marbles, quarried from every mine of thought, passion, 1magination, 
from every vein of pain, joy, hope, doubt, in which you may hear a 
commemoration liturgy chanted to a music which ever haunts the 
ear. This hterature was produced im the Valley of the Shadow, where 
we see our poet walking with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam, 
and he was seventeen years in the valley He tells us that “ spirit 
may, come to spirit,” “my ghost may feel that thine ıs near,” that 
spirits may be seen by the memory and ın the conscience, 


“ They haunt the silence of the breast 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless aur, 
The conscience as a seat at iest ’ 


Tennyson reproduces tHe primitive sensibility to spirits of the dead, 
purged of its childish simplicity, but shows the type. The purifica- 
tion comes from the medium which the departed spirit of Christ has 
supplied. In the Christian world we have lost this communication 
with spirits by our larger communion with Chnst. In Alpine moun- 
taineering, as we ascend, the lower pyramids and domes which made 


* © Religion of China,” p 70. 
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our sky-line and our guide disappear, are flattened down into unknown 
valleys. But Tennyson during these seventeen years found himself 
In communion with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam : 


“ So word by word and hne by line, 
The dead man touched me from the past, 
And all at once, 1t seemed at last 
The living soul was flashed on mine,” 


We see the course of the religious sentiment excited by grief and 
love, flashing up into society with a disembodied spirit and then 
settling into communion with the departed spint of Christ. The 
“In Memoriam” was finished by the hymn addressed to Christ, 
which forms the prologue to the poem, “ Strong Son of God, Immortal 
Love” The elementary sensitiveness to spirits in the lower réhgions 
is here seen in the matured, refined, chastened communion with 
Christ. Tennyson’s genius is cast into the Roman mould, and he has 
the Virgihan sensitiveness to the universe of spimt. The divine 
immanence in man, glorified by death, gives character to this second 
class of religions 

As we may expect, in this second group of religions, there is a 
pronounced assurance of immortality The divine immanence having 
once appeared as personality cannot suffer an eclipse, and death only 
kindles new fires. Cicero, as a typical Roman, is quite sure of a life 
beyond for him, or, he says, he would have lost the motive for his 
activity. Plato, the typical Greek, is hesitating, but assures himself, 
asin the “ Phedo,” by a metaphysic which is within reach only of 
the Greek or German mind. 

In the lower races ruled by this type of the religious sentiment, 
immortality was made expressive by sacraments and expensive cus- 
toms, sometimes zsthetic, often barbarous, and even awful. A Kirghiz 
chief has his horse buried with him, a Bedouin his camel. A queen 
in Madagascar was buried with a box containing 11,000 dollars. The 
Eskimo has the custom of placing a dog’s head over the grave of a 
child as a guide to the land of spirits, a picturesque symbol of the 
unseen landscape seen in the medium of death and the inexperienced 
traveller therein. ‘This vision of 1mmortality has also become an intoxi- 
cation, with a horror in it for us. In a Polynesian island the grand- 
father has been killed to accompany a child, m another, slaves are 
killed in the prospect of a death of a chief, that they may go before 
and prepare him a place. In Peru, the wives of a person of royal 
blood offered themselves to death ın such numbers that a selection 
had to be made. In Dahomey, wives have been known to kill each 
other when a king dies, to join him on the other side. We see hero 
the fanatical diminishing of the sensible world in the certainty of the 
supersensible, as it becomes visible ın the competition of this life with 
the life to be. 
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The incarnation in Christ stands in the same relation to the second 
type of youthful religions as to the first. It is the passage of the 
parts into the whole The immanence discerned is a strand of feelmg 
perceived in one man, a power of faculty ım another, a beauty of virtue 
in a third. No man has a rounded completeness , even his one excel- 
lence appears with serious imperfections, though it stands out. Ip 
Christ the fragments are collected into one Person; this one human 
personality has all the excellences in harmonious proportion. A divine 
personality has been grafted into a human personality We do not 
know what personality is, but it is the highest and the abyss in us, 
and we affirm it of God. We do not see in Christ a great idea or a 
great emotion of God incarnated. We see the personality of God 
incarnated. The mingling of the divine personality with the human 
has given us a universal man, not of one nation, but of all nations, 
the Original of manhood. 

This remarkable fact remains about the Christian incarnation, that 
it was received by the two races for whom the older religions had done 
their best, and which then stood exhausted, waiting for a future. The 
Greek, the developed type of the first class, and the Roman, the deve- 
loped type of the second class, were both sick and despairing when 
the message of the Christian incarnation came to them and changed 
the classical into the Christian world. The same movement is going 
on before our eyes when primitive races receive the last incarnation. 
The Fiji islands and Samoa are Christianised , and, not to go further, 
Mr. H. M Stanley has recently said: “ When I was at Lake Victoria, 
eighteen years ago, there was not a missionary thére; now there are 
40,000 Christians and 200 churches. The natives are enthusiastic 
converts, and would spend their last penny to acquire a Bible.” And 
there ıs no violence or suddenness in these human movements. It is 
the law of evolution at work, the natural passage of the lower incar- 
nations into the higher, a movement native to the mind, along the 
line of the basal intuitions. 


At this point we bring into perspective the Hebrew type of religion, 
which stands supreme among the old religions, a mountain range 
towering above the plains, but with relations to the low country. It 
has emerged out of the old religions and shows reversions throughout 
its eventful histcry to both the classes above described. Its distinc- 
tive character ıs ın the hold which the kernel of the nation had of 
the unity of the Godhead, and the persistence with which 16 sustained 
communications with the Eternal without the sensuous medium of 
nature or the semisensuous medium of departed spirits. When we 
say this we give it a unique character. The small kernel of the 
nation was large enough and strong enough to be influential, and to 
create an atmosphere for centuries within the narrow border of Pales- 
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tine and, after the dispersion, over the Greek and Roman Empires 
All the lapses into the lower types from which it emerged, which were 
serious, left the kernel untouched. 

Certainly the most decisive epoch in our world’s history was the 
migration of Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees as from an ungenial 
chmate, as the Puritans fled from England to lay the foundations of 
the American world The rehgion of Chaldeea was sensitive to spifits. 
Professor Sayce tells us that the Chaldean spirits were spirits not of 
departed men, but of nature If by spints of nature 1s meant 
abstractions of law, order, and beauty, we ought not to use the word 
spirits, which must be confined to the spirits of the deceased. But 
the declensions of Abrahamism show traces of both types of religions, 
and farther research will perhaps show that the Chaldean species of 
religion was in part inspired by the incarnation ım nature, and in 
part by the incarnation in man. Aaron made a calf in the desert 
to satisfy the Hebrew religious feeling. Jeroboam carried the half 
of Israel with him and made groves and gods and molten images, 
In the days of Saul commerce with familiar spirits was widespread, 
and in this we see the medium of spints appearing, probably now as 
an imposture. 

It 1s the glory of Abraham that he stripped himself clean of both 
the mediums of nature and of spirits in his communion with the 
Eternal. He went direct into the invisible sanctuary. The spiritual 
genius of the man perceived that this simple communion could be 
transmitted by the law of inheritance. Throughout its history the 
strength of Hebraism lay in the directness of its spiritual communi- 
cations and the clearness with which 1t perceived moral duties in this 
clean medium. The communion of Moses with Jehovah, the Eternal, 
supplied him with the diamond-cut summary of the moral law preserved 
to this day in the Ten Commandments. Righteousness was the ideal 
of the Hebrew ; obedience his endeavour. Israel had the genius to 
see that this specialised spirituality, without the common media used 
by other nations, and a specialised morality were mutually dependent. 
By a perennial struggle and in much weakness the dependence was 
preserved and the victory handed over to the Christian succession, in 
which it found a new home. 

The weakness of Hebraism lay in its inevitable situation, in the 
ehildhood of the world in which its lot was cast Its weakness 
mainly consisted ın the defences by which ıt guarded its strength. 
It protected itself agamst the intrusion of the medium of nature by 
adopting a medium of rites and rituals, which became a snare, which 
took the place of mghteousness, and against which the prophets 
maintained a long protest. By the absence of immortality from its 
faith, it protected itself against the mediation of spirits, and the later 
psalmists and prophets introduced it to sustain its mission. 
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But both by its strength and its weakness Hebraism held the 
future. It was instinct with a great hope, which burned brightest 
in darkest days, a hope which proved to be of no use to it, but 
of great use for the world Abraham moved westward, and the look 
of his race 1s ever westward. In the word Elohim, gods, lay Greek 
idealism, which m Alexandria found its inmost idea ın the doctrine 
of the Logos. In such phrases as were applied to human gréatness— 
“ Ye are gods,” ‘ Jehovah the Great King above all gods ”—we have 
the Roman ideal of human nature Christianity, the true heir of 
Hebraism, has served itself heir to Greece and Rome. The genuine 
sehgions of the world link themselves on to Hebraism, and Hebraism 
links itself to Christianity. Though Hebraism had discarded the 
incarnation in nature and in man as a medium of communion with 
the Invisible, the hope of the race lay in a birth and in an incarna- 
tion, and the utterances of her seers with regard to the Person to be 
born, have been appropriated by the Christian successors of the 
prophets and applied to Christ Of old the anthem of Christmas, 
taken from the Hebrew hope, has been : ; 


“ Behold a virgin shall conceive 
And bear a Son, 
They shall call His name Emanuel 


‘í Unto ns a child 1s born, unto us a Son 1s given, 
And the government shall be upon His shoulder, 
And His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
The Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace ” 


In the Incarnation as an immanence and as a revelation we have 
stood in the outer courts of religion. We enter now into the inner 
sanctuary, there to find that the secret of religion is the Incarnation 
as a medium of communication between the sensible and the super- 
sensible worlds, between God and man 

One of the essential conditions by which an organism lives is 
environment, Environment is of two kinds, the local and imperial. 
The seed first communicates with the local medium of sorl and water, 
and then, as its life cycle begins, the plumule or embryo shoot opens 
correspondence with the imperial medium of the sun and takes on its 
leaf and chlorophyll, which establishes the higher relation. The 
plasma of life is quiescent till ıt is strmulated by an environment, and 
at dies away if ut does not find the right stimulus within a certain 
time. The administration of mind ıs on a parallel line Nature and 
man and death beset the mind and make the local environment The 
worshipfal thought starred in this lower medium carries us into com- 
munion with the infinite and eternal Power who is the imperial 
medium, In this correspondence we have the heart of religion. 

The communication of primitive man with nature is so active that 
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its incarnations are pictured as deities, and with the spirits of the 
dead so real that learned students have confounded it with the 
worship of God. We have lost this lower society by imperial com- 
munications, end we are in the habit of speaking of ıt as magic, 
witchcraft, necromancy, mistaking the later pretensions for gain for 
the reality. There had been no imitation of gold if gold had not a 
real value. The genuineness of this communication has been affirmed 
by Wordsworth and Tennyson, ın whom our race and our Christianity 
have flowered with rare thought and passion Wordsworth has lived 
on such terms with nature that one impulse from a vernal wood has 
taught him more than all the sages. ‘Tennyson has lived on such 
terms with the departed spirit of Arthur Hallam that he feels him a 
spirit diffused around him, though mrxed with God and nature, and 
his songs as pleasing to his Arthur, All men of the finer fibre, in 
rare moments, have known passages between them and nature im 
which they have felt that they were in contact with something more 
than it, which was within it, and which is the divine immanence 
in 1b, 

In the religion of the unevolved races, the imperial intercourse is 
never absent. Research has discovered that every race has found 
the supreme simplicity of the Godhead Ahura Mazda is the ex- 
pression for the Supreme Bemg among the ancient Persians, and it 
means I Am who I Am. He Who is above all gods ıs the Only God 
is the expression for the Eternal ım the Vedic hymns. The ancient 
Egyptians calied the great Supreme, the One of One, imtensifying 
their sense of the unity. In the religions of China and Japan and 
the Mongolian races generally we have the august name of Tio and 
Tien, which mean the same as Jehovah. In Samoa the name for 
Jehovah is the absolute One, and among the Tongans, another Poly- 
nesian race, the name ıs the eternal One ‘The Red-skin Indians of 
America, from Canada to Mexico, have the name Michabo for the 
Supreme, which means the great Spirit. The Zulus have the name 
Umkulumkulu, the great Fatherly Spirit. But communion with the 
One only God was an arduous thing for the ordinary man. His 
highest name was a metaphysic In varying shades of meaning ıb 
was the same—-I Am that I Am 

The unincarnate God is everywhere revealed to the human faculty. 
Modern research breaks down the common distinction of religions 
into monotheistic and polytheistic This classification has no basis im 
fact; the minc sways from communion with the supreme unincarnate 
One to the many incarnations of His immanence ın nature and in man, 
at one time in converse with the local and at another with the imperial 
environment. Plato tells us how thisis done: “I am a great lover 
of these processes of division and generalisation , they help me to speak 
and to think. And if I find any man who ıs able to see a One and 
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Many in nature, him I follow and walk in his steps as if he were a god.” 
To sustain correspondence with the unincarnate Unity has been a strain 
on the human powers, and a struggle seen even in our European atmo- 
sphere. But still, communication is the heart of religion, and I use 
the word communication of design to release the idea of communion 
from religious phrasiness. 

Now communication with the incarnate Christ, removed from the 
range of sense, is the open secret and everyday wonder of the order 
of life known as Christian. And here the advance made must be 
specially observed. The striking phenomenon in the Christian life is 
that this correspondence is direct and immediate, without a medium 
of sense. The lower incarnations in the natural world are superseded 
and the stride ıs immense. 

This communication is one of the supreme facts of our world, 
ruling great crises, creating the familiar atmosphere of our civilisation 
It ıs writ large in literature, in hfe, in institution, and yet there is 
not a chapter upon it by Gibbon, by Carlyle, by Froude. It is remark- 
able that Gibbon should have found many reasons why Christianity 
succeeded in the Roman Empire, that Froude should have written with 
so much of genuine sympathy with the Reformation and the reforming 
Calvinists, that Carlyle should have discovered a hero in Cromwell; 
and yet they had not discovered that the inner heart of this heroism 
and of these masterful revolutions is the mse of a capacity in the 
human faculty for communicating with the personality of Christ in 
the unseen world which besets us Froude even stands helplessly by 
unable to see the cause. He says: ‘ Whatever was the cause they, 
the Calvinists, were the only fighting Protestants. .... In England, 
Scotland, France, and Holland they, and only they, did the work, 
and but for them the Reformation would have been crushed.” What- 
ever was the cause—why, in every parish all over: Europe the cream 
of its teeming mullions meet every Sunday to give social expression 
to this cause, On Christmas Day they recall themselves to this 
cause. The hymns and psalms of the Church are the poetry; the 
prayers are the prose; the sacraments are the symbols of this com- 
munication. To write of the Christian centuries without a chapter 
which will explain this central moral force is to write of the revolution 
of the earth without the sun. The force which lay in reforming 
Calvinists came from their correspondence with the departed spirit 
of Christ. The Puritans who saved England from reverting to 
medievalism, the Covenanters who saved Scotland from the same 
doom, were the successors of the reforming Calvinists. They also 
got their fibre by communications with Christ, and they struggled to 
preserve this holy society undarkened and unweakened by inter- 
vening sacraments, saints, and priests which were being forced upon 
them, and prevailed. 
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The worship of Jesus is the amazing phenomenon of the modern 
world, and nothmg can rob us of its impressiveness except our 
familiarity with it. All that is distinctive of this period of time is 
in this, that the human mind has gone directly into the invisible 
world, and found Christ there, and brought to Him the burden of its 
sin and gloom and the beauty of its hope and aspiring ‘The capacity 
for this communication and the fact of ıb are the ground and reason 
for Christiamty. The presence of the unseen Christ in the human 
consciousness is the secret of Chmst. He said, before He took His 
place ın the unseen country: “I will not leave you alone; I will 
come to you, he that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him and manifest myself to him; ye have 
heard how I said unto you, I go away and come again unto you <A 
little while and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, because I go to the Father Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” The Christian sacrament does not 
recall the memory of the dead Jesus, but calls for an access to the 
living Jesus to revive the mysticism of His presence. Ife has a 
sympathy with summer, and ıb ıs in the summer of Christ’s presence 
in heaven and in the sympathy of the human mind with that summer 
that the modern world has found its growth and gain 

Mr Herbert Spencer has told us with incisive conciseness that 
“superior organisms inhabit the more complicated environments.” 
One of the first gains of the Incarnation in Christ 1s the complex 
environment into which we have been taken. Christ as a Divine 
Personality, accessible to the human mind m the unseen, 1s a new 
discovery ın the imperial environment The infimte power 1s dis- 
covered as a fatherly love. The personality of the Holy Spint, 
dimly perceived ın earlier religions, is now distinctly made out. 
The Sacred Trimty in the godhead is not an obscure unpractical 
speculation; the Tmune God is now the complex environment to whom 
the superior orgamsm of the Christian evolution must be im con- 
formity The Divine Personality seen in the incarnations of the 
natural world is now known as the Son; the Divine Personality 
reflected ın the mirror of conscience, justifying right, accusing evil, is 
now known as the Holy Spirit, the Divine Personality known by the 
metaphysics of the I Am that I Am, is now communicated with as 
the Heavenly Father The upper environment has gained both 
complexity and clearness. God ıs approached without abjectness, and . 
man ıs seen with something in him greater than himself. The 
Incarnation ın Christ has shown us more of the imperial environment 
and more of the local environment with which to converse and to 
which to conform ourselves It has multiplied the human capacity. 

The divinity or Christ offers a violent contradiction to our concep- 
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tion of both God and man, that a human body can enclose the infinite, 
This incredible truth ıs verified to the intellect by the human com- 
munication with Him. When the Fathers met at Nicea and 
formulated the well-known Creed, they expressed a discovery made by 
research in the unseen world. They found that communications 
reached Him ; that prayer, obedience, love found Him; that gifts 
reached them from Him. They came to their business at the Council 
laden with the burden of their experiments ın correspondence, and 
with the experience of communications which had shaken the nations 
for centuries. Theology is first of all an experimental science; | 
it collects the results of researches made by the human mind in 
its own native region of universal mind. Christian doctrines are the 
costumes of experience obtained in the co-operation of our mind 
with the mind ot Christ. The accessible Person im the unseen is a 
Divine Person. 

A direct, clarified, persuasive communication with Christ and God is 
the gain of the last Incarnation. A complicated environment making 
large demands of love, obedience, and sacrifice, and producing a 
superior organism, explains European civilisation and this period of 
time. The earher unevolved religions speak in dialects; the language 
of these dialects 1s found in the Christian religion. To be religious 
is to touch the primal intuitions; to be a Christian 1s to tap intuitions 
of greater antiquity, which opens windows in the southward of us to 
make fruitful the simple, universal relations. We might have expected 
that the first anthem of the Christian Church would be excited by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. “ Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles; believed on in the world, 
received up into glory ” 7 


Mr Matthew Arnold, some years ago, wrote a paper in the Con- 
TEMPORARY on Christmas Day, in which he said he was going to keep 
the day, though he did not believe in the Incarnation after the manner 
of the Church. His creed of the incarnation was that it was a myth 
of purity which had installed chastity on the throne of our moral 
nature The poet was coming near to a conception of the incarnation 
as a vital force Dr. Martineau has taken higher ground, and told 
us that the mcarnation has served the purpose of humanising God for 
man, has relieved him of the intolerable pressure of a stupendous 
universe, has given an importance to the body, and an idealism to 
the mind. The philosopher has here come very near to a conception 
of the incarnation as a vital force, and misses it, for he adds, after the 
manner of Arnold, ‘‘ To cite these results as an important evidence of 
the incarnation 1s hardly fair, for, were it fiction instead of fact, it 
would affect its believers as 1t does at present.” We shall reach the 
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incarnation as a vital force reinforcing the human faculty, the point 
which Arnold and Martineau have indicated, by the help of a contri- 
bution which the science of biology makes to the science of religion. 
The physiologist has always something to say to the poet and the 
philosopher, as they have to the theologian. 

Biology affirms for life the presence of two constants—first, a 
plasma of what may be called living molecules, contained in the egg 
or seed; and secondly, an environment which starts the sleeping 
plasma into activity, and to which the forceful plasma is obedient— 
so that we have the miracle of the minute nucleus, less than the least 
pin point, transformed into bone, muscle, and nerve, and organised 
into a system as huge as a whale, Psychology is a counterpart of 
physiology. We cannot disjoin them, mind life mses by a sloping 
stair from the life of the body; the partnership of cell and faculty, 
with corresponding laws, remains intact throughout the earthly 
eycle. 

The plasma of mind is the basis and beginning of the religious life. 
This plasma is no other than intuitions, the constant tendencies 
with which mind begins its career Inthe human infant the plasmatic 
contents of its future metaphysics are folded, and ın a year or two 
the most metaphysical part of him unfolds in a language spoken 
without tuition ın case endings or tense inflexions, but only by the 
action of the local human mind around him. In a few years, the fears, 
the dependence, the outlook, the conscience of right and wrong, the 
mystery of being and the hereafter, all involved in the mind content, 
are set in motion to organise religiousness, but now only by the action 
of the Infinite Mind. In these latter days the complex environment, 
~ supplied through the personality of Christ, organises the more complex 
religious life of the Christian world. When Mr. Herbert Spencer 
tells us that of all certainties the most certain is that we are in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy he has been in corre- 
spondence with the Almighty. When Cowper hymns, “Jesus, where’er 
Thy people meet, there they behold Thy mercy seat,” and Ray Palmer, 
«I see Thee not, I hear Thee not, Yet art Thou oft with me,” and 
Keble, “Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour dear,” they are in corre- 
spondence with Christ, a3 a new appearance of the godhead. 

We have already seen the twofold division of the environment into 
the local and the imperial. Myth, poetry, music, church, tradition, 
teaching are the local environment as silica and water are for the seed. 
The imperial environment—without which the local will fail in course 
of time—is the Infinite and Eternal overshadowing us, and the Logos 
of the imperial mind in Jesus Christ, like unto light and heat, Mr. 
Arnold was not far from the reason of Christmas Day, and he missed 
it by the unfortunate use of the word myth. With the eye of 
genius he saw that he was in the presence of an active energy, and 
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he lodged it in an exquisite myth of purity, which is after all, like all 
religious literature, one of the contents of the local environment. 

It is instructive to hear lectures on the sun by an astronomer, and 
on light and heat by a professor of physics. Yet the sun is not a 
system of teaching but an energy, rather a system of energies, which 
marshals plant and animal life. The sunrise and the sunset have 
inspired great myths, but in science the sun is the author of physio- 
logy. The song of the thrush, the May blossom, the sheep on the 
moor, the yellowing of the autumn woodland, are fine subjects of 
poetry, but hfe 1s a subject of cell and function administered by the 
sun. ‘The religious life has been the theme of the epic and the 
lyric from the days of Homer and David to Milton and Wesley and 
Newman. >It has been brought into the lecture-room from the days 
of Confucius and Plato to the divinity halls of Chalmers and Light- 
foot. But it is first of all a system of faculty, emotion, sadness, joy 
and vista ruled by a specific pressure. It is instructive to hear Mr. 
Herbert Spencer telling us of the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
whom all things proceed, but 1f this august Energy had not pressed 
upon the mind of our philosopher, he could not have discovered Him, 
nor had there been any religion in the world. It 1s instructive to 
hear lectures ın a divinity school on the Person of Christ, but Christ 
18 before all the correspondent ın the heavens of the human mind 
from whom comes the energy without which there had not been 
Christianity in Europe. Myth, literature, philosophy are a teaching 
about this living presence and pressure, and fall into the category of 
the local environment which is inoperative without the imperial 
environment. 

The Incarnation as a vital force is involved in the Personality of 
Jesus, as light, heat, electricity coalesce in the energy of the sun. We 
shall understand from the analogy of the sun that 16 1s one of a group 
of forces originating in the personality of Jesus which can be separated 
in thought, but which more or less coalesce in their total effect on the 
human person The incarnation, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
the ascension, are specific forces, which acting together have touched 
the roots of being and personality so as produce the modern type of 
man—the Paul, the Origen, the Pascal, the Bernard, the Luther, the 
Faraday, the Heber, the Livingstone, the Newman, so unlike the 
moral greatness of the Hebrew and classical order. 

Now we know a force by the effects it works, Our concern is 
with the Incarnation effects. 

1. The Incarnation collects in Christ, as the Firstborn of creation, 
the vestiges of the divine mind profusely scattered in nature—the 
beauty, the law, the power, the wonder. It gathers also in Christ 
the divine inherence seen in the thoughts and virtues of men as the 
Original Man. The scattering effects of the lower incarnations in 
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primitive religion have produced idolatry. An idol is at first only a 
work of art which gives form to a divine inherence seen in particular 
objects of nature. Art helps us to make real the ideal, and then ıb 
reduces the ideal to commonplace; and when this stage ıs reached, 
art becomes the idol, and idolatry ıs the capitulation of the mind in 
the struggle to sustain the invisible of God. Idolatry is the disease 
which grows into a pestilence in primitive religion The Incarnation 
in Christ has cured the mind of this disease by absorbing the pro- 
ducing germs It is a force of unification, giving us a clear, clean 
sky in which to see God. In Catholic Christianity, where art is too 
, freely used, the same disease may be ‘seen from the same old source. 

2. Men have found 1t hard to be religions, As the highest endea- 
vour of being, region has been naturally an onerous undertaking, 
and the reaction from its tasks has been the scepticism to which the 
mind has yielded. To make ourselves vivid with the higher relations, 
every resource has been used up of sacrifice, ceremony, art To put 
ourselves into accord with the Will that is over us no propitiation has 
been spared. To insure the soul for the career of spirits, a heavy 
premium of minute tasks, fasts, and mortifications has been paid, not 
more, indeed, than the value of being demands. Nobly has the mind 
borne the strain. Abraham attempted to offer his only child Isaac ; 
Agamemnon, as the Trojan legend goes, offered his daughter Iphigenia 
The youth-time of the worldis lıke the youth of the individual, which 
to be redeemed demands a heavy ransom of labour. 

The Incarnation ın Christ met man after his education by the 
incarnations in nature. The advent of the divine personality in the 
flesh has given the Eternal the experience of what 16 1s to be human ; 1 
has established a kinship between God and man, and the flow of a 
new sympathy. The negative effect has been that the awe of the 
Infinite 1s softened and the distance upwards shortened, The inter- 
vention of priest, sacrifice, obserrance-—all vicariousness—-has been 
put aside, The positive effect ıs that religion, which is indigenous to 
us, though burdensome by reason of its dignity, becomes a freedom 
and a love. The Incarnation has made religion homely, where it was 
stately and awful. 

Moral forces work slowly because capacity enlarges slowly. We 
see in the Catholic Church, which ministers to the inferior mind of 
the Christian world, the worship of Mary, a heavy calendar of saints 
and gorgeous ceremonials, by which ıt preserves elements of the older 
religions, 

8. The value of human life and the sense of human worth are 
made a law to us by the light of the incarnate Personality, who spends 
thirty years in the obscure workshop of Nazareth The Emperor 
Theodosius, with his staff of officials, appeared at the cathedral of 
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Milan, on his return from Salonica, where he had ordered a massacre 
of the inhabitants. Ambrose, a bishop known for his extreme meek- 
ness, refused him admission to the cathedral till he had expiated the 
crime. The Emperor and the Roman world were amazed at the 
daring attitude of the bishop about a matter so commonplace as the 
Slaughter of human bemgs. It was the flashing up in one of the 
humblest of ecclesiastics of a new sense in human nature for long in 
abeyance. The everyday man is worthy; the everydayness of his 
hfe ıs valuable Slowly this idea has risen to the level of a working 
force. Murillo put it into one of his larger and striking pictures, 
“ The Miracle of San Diego,” where a door opens and two noblemen and 
a priest enter a kitchen, who are amazed to find that all the kitchen- 
maids are angels, one of whom handles a water-pot, another a joint 
of meat, a third a basket of vegetables, a fourth 1s stirring the fire. 
The nner content and high destiny of man as man, the poor toiling 
man, apart from all accidents, are so seen, by the showing of the 
Incarnation, that they become a forceful sympathy. 

The large negative result is that slavery and serfage are cast out 
never to be revived amongst us. Paul sends a letter to a slave-owner 
by the hands of his regenerated runaway slave, saying, “ Receive him 
now no longer as a slave, but as a brother beloved inthe Lord.” The 
feeling in that simple sentence sapped the ground from under this 
immemorial and not unnatural institution of primitive society. It 
was a legislation dictated by the incarnation in Christ The positive 
result is that there is established a franchise of equal rights On 
Christmas Day, for at least one day, we forget the divisions of high 
and low, educated and uneducated, weak and strong, as a sample of 
what should be every day. We give what we can to make others like 
ourselves. 

4 The Virgin and the Child were the subject of the earliest 
Christian art. The imagination was much stirred by,the birth in 
Bethlehem Every gallery in Europe has long spaces occupied by the 
productions of Cimabue, Giotto, Lappi, Perugino. The function of 
art is to make the meadow and the hill look finer than we have ever 
seen it. The higher function of art is to make human life look purer 
and dearer than we have ever found it ‘The early artists of the 
Christian age tried to express the common feeling which possessed 
men that the relation of the sexes was renovated by the Incarnation. 
The sanctity of sex, the wonder of motherhood, the mystery of birth, 
had received a refining influence, and the artist expressed in his 
Madonnas and Annunciations that a delicacy and a purity had 
been found for the family as yet unknown. Maleness and femaleness 
were early seen as the divisions of the divine image in us,” and they 
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are now traced to the sacred complexity in the Trinity of the Father 
and the Son. The commonplace has been glorified by the nativity in 
Bethlehem. 

The large negative result is that polygamy 1s cast out amongst us. 
The positive result ıs that the capacity to love one and only one has 
become general which had been the property of the few and outside 
the Christian forces still remains a lame and hesitating emotion. 

5. The Incarnation further sets before us or, better, presses upon 
us a moral ideal Mr Arnold discovered purity in the ideal; but it 
is an all-round ideal of goodness, obedience, self-control, self-sacrifice, 
service. It is lived in the flesh and only once reached by our 
humanity in the special incarnation. We cannot do without ideals, 
and we have now an ideal which is not Hebrew, French, or English, 
but catholic and universal, alongside of which we like to come. We 
see what it 1s to be human, and humanity becomes dear to us in the 
ideal, though we and all around us be failures. 

The negative result has been that the Spartan, Athenian, Roman 
ideals of courage, knowledge, strength have lost their place. The 
positive result ıs that life 1s for goodness, He is the good servant 
who works with his master’s interests in view. He is the good master 
who prefers the interests of his servants to hisown. The ideal is the 
ımitatıon of the incarnate personality of Jesus 

The Incarnation may be said to have invented a new type of 
humanity and to have drawn out an indenture for a new quality of 
service 


The mode of the Personal incarnation remains beyond us as the 
mode of the incarnations of idea and feeling in nature. If we can 
make plain to ourselves where God is ın the creation and how the 
creation is in God, we shall have taken the first step towards explaining 
how God in Christ is one with Christ in God. But we have found 
the fact by communication, and rediscovered ıt by the inflow of moral 
forces, evolving the finer virtues of our human nature, graphically 
described by a master of this experimental science when he said, 
“Christ liveth in me.” 

The Incarnation principle finds a common inspiration for the 
religions of the world. The Christian Incarnation fulfils the promise 
in all the reverences and worships of the world It puts poetry, art, 
philosophy, and religion into a kinship. The method of lfe looks 
upwards to it as the now reached and realised hope in the imperfect 
faiths and forms of religion among primitive races. It illuminates 
the profound saying of Paul, that the invisible things of God from the 
creation of the world have been clearly seen and understood by the 
things that are made. 

In the morning-time of the world, religion is mystic with the 
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voices of the Eternal Mind heard in the incarnations of nature. In 
the noontime we lose these voices; they are mixed with the voice of 
the Incarnation in Bethlehem, to be reheard by us, however. If we 
are to have a new religion ıt must be by another incarnation which 
will show us more of the personality ın God and more of the manhood 
in man, which will introduce us into a richer correspondence with a 
more complex environment, and touch still lower down the unchanging 
forces of consciousness 

The daisy sleeps ın the wintry ground of Christmastide and summer 
dreams in frosty skies, and they are waked up so the sense of God, 
dreaming in our Valley, Drift, and Cave-men ancestors has been called 
up, and the sense of Christ sleeping ın the Hebrew and classical 
world has been wakened. If we keep this side weariness and inferior 
living, we shall find strength enough im the sympathy of the last incar- 
nation to will the highest and to work the best in us, while we wait 
for the summer of those tendencies with which the whole creation 
labours. 


W. W. PEYTON. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF NATAL. 


PEAKING at the banquet given ın London on November 6 last 

to celebrate the completion of the Natal-Johannesburg Railway, 

Mr. Chamberlain expressed more than sanguime views as to this and 

other South Afmcan lines Returns to ‘‘ make the mouth of an Eng- 
lish director water” he looked upon as assured. 

The elevated plateaus of Natal, which are especially referred to 
- below, have been developed by the older parts of the railway for twelve 
years past, and the effect ıs very apparent in the mcreased prosperity 
and comfort everywhere visible throughout the country. From the 
birth of Johannesburg the Natal Government Railway has been a very 
paying concern. Since the completion of the lme its prosperity has 
increased to such a degree that ıt would probably now fetch, at public 
sale, a sum largely in excess of the total debt of Natal. 

Hitherto Natal has been generally mistaken, even by many edu- 
cated South Africans, for territory mainly sub-tropical and low-lying, 
owing to the fact that the two towns which have ın the past attracted 
almost all the passing notice given to the Colony are Durban, which 
1s on the coast, and Pietermaritzburg, the capital, which 1s sunk in an 
extremely deep hollow, though it stands 2200 above the sea-level. As 
a, matter of precise and vital fact, out of some sixty stations on the 
Natal main line, six are over 5000 feet (one, Van Resnen, 5500), and 
five more——eleven in all—above 4500, while more than half are over. 
3500; although a railway, of course, passes through the lowest parts 
of the country it traverses After the eightieth mile of railway, less 
than fifty miles in a direct line from the coast, the average altitude of 
the next thirty-five railway stations—up to Charlestown, namely—is 
quite 4200 feet, which shows a temperate and very attractive climate. 
At the 111th mile of rail from the port, and much less than that by 
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road, an extensive plateau, just on 5000 feet, is reached So that in 
Natal the series of high plateaus, which is general all over South 
Africa, and on which its climatic repute solely depends, lies within 
about one-fourth of the distance from the coast, or port, which must 
elsewhere be traversed in order to attain them. The two large towns 
are only now beginning to have the means to appreciate this at all 
adequately, and within the last few years there has been a very 
marked improvement in the highland hotels, an improvement now 
certain to extend at an increasing rate. In point of fact, within 110 
Youles by rail from the coast everything, ranging from coffee to chil- 
blains, can be successfully raised. 

Though sub-tropical ın climate on the coast, and producing tea and 
sugar, Natal lies well outside the tropics ; and, to give a rapid picture 
of the chmate at about 4500 feet, ıt is such that on an average on five 
days a week during every month of the year, both winter and summer, 
afternoon tea may be taken under the orchard or other shade at a 
temperature of from 60° to 70°, and in a light, bright, and bracing 
ar ‘The day temperatures vary little between summer and winter, 
but the mghts a good deal Contrast this with a climate like that of 
Canada, where a large part of the settler’s energy must goin preparing 
for and fighting six months of excessive cold, and two months of heat 
far ın excess of the highland summer in South Africa. 

During the last twenty years the farmers of the higher lands of 
Natal have prospered generally in two ways They have made money 
slowly but steadily from wool, stock-breeding, and from general farm- 
ing produce, milk and butter, oats, maize, &c, for Colonial require- 
ments. They have in that period enjoyed three brilhant money- 
making spurts in the way of produce and of transport freights, arising 
from, first, the early development of the Kimberley diamond mines, 
then the Zulu war, and, lastly, the discovery of the stupendous gold- 
mines directly to the north But in addition to this they have gener- 
ally been large holders of land—from 2000 to 10,000 acres as a rule. 
A. fair estimate of the increase in value of such holdings during the 
last twenty years would put the average rise at about 400 per cent., 
2¢., from between five and ten shillings per acre up to one to two 
pounds an acre. This increment of bare land value merely—not of 
land with homestead—has sprung in no appreciable degree from 
improvements made by the owners, but entirely from a gratuitous 
element of success; 1t 1s owing to the rapid progress of Natal and 
her immediate neighbours, a progress which will go on rapidly for 
another generation. The neglect of centuries, coupled with the 
advances of science in steam transport, ice apparatus, and economic 
treatment of low-grade gold-ore, renders South Africa the more 
quickly progressive now. 

During the ten years preceding 1891 the white population of Natal 
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doubled itself. There was also an enormous increase in the black 
population, largely by influx from Zululand. There ıs every indica- 
tion that a like rate of mcrease among the whites 1s being maintained, 
and possibly exceeded, since 1891. 

To the least speculative farmer in the Colony the conditions and 
prospects of gold-mining must remain vital for at least ten years to 
come. Johannesburg, commonly called the Randt, lies immediately 
to the north. The second shortest of five railway-approaches thither 
from the sea traverses Natal through an already developed farming - 
country, and is the route through which Johannesburg was mainly 
equipped and rushed into existence. The nearest of the five railway- 
approaches, that by Delagoa Bay, has drawbacks peculiar to itself It 
is Portuguese, and 1s extremely malarious at its base. Besides being 
much shorter than the Cape railway routes the Natal lme is exceed- 
ingly picturesque and attractive. It may safely be assumed that the 
very real rigours of the Johannesburg winter---more people die there 
from cold than from heat-——will to some extent be varied and relieved, 
now that quick railway connection 1s complete, by visits to Durban, 
the Natal port, which has an excellent winter climate, and can offer 
bathing, yachting, &c. In every branch of her revenue, and through 
most of her citizens, Natal has already been much enriched by the 
success of the Randt mines, and those mines have not as yet 
approached their zenith, Looking farther north, Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland will more than probably become solid contributors to 
the world’s gold supply The persistent hopes of numerous experts 
and small capitalists in Natal will be sorely disappointed if the 
gold existing in Zululand close by be not ultimately worked to 
advantage. 

Relying, however, only on what is already wholly proved, Johannes- 
burg, as we all know, 1s not only the largest gold-producing centre the 
world has yet seen, but the most permanent, the most imdustrial, in 
essentials the least speculative Five-and-thirty years after Cal:fornia 
touched her zenith as a gold-producer she was estimated on high 
authority to be one hundred times as rich in fruit, wheat, wme, and 
wool as ever she had been in gold. Present conditions seem more 
favourable ın some ways to a like progress in South Africa than they 
did in Cahfornia. South Africa is already ın a very advanced state 
of development as to steam transport by land and sea, which was far 
from being the case in the gold-minmg days of Califorma. She has 
copious and cheap black labour—at present somewhat disorganised. 
Many of the gold and diamond mines employ over a thousand natives 
each, some coal-mines their hundreds, numerous farms their fifties. 
The geographical position of qute Southern Africa is singularly 
favoured for purposes which will tell their own tale with surprising 
force in. the near future. Capetown is almost in a direct line under- 
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neath London; their longitude is sufficiently similar to make the Cape 
the nearest point possible to London at that latitude with the seasons 
reversed; which means Cape fruits, vegetables, and so on, in the 
European winter. At the last general meeting of the Union S 8. Co. 
their chairman had to remark: “It ıs disheartenmg to see our ships 
coming home comparatively empty, but sooner or later the agricul- 
tural resources of South Africa will be developed.” 

To touch on but one coming article of export out of several : 
Around Capetown there grow luxunantly and cheaply, at about one 
penny per pound, most luscious open-air grapes, muscatels and 
others, too rich for wine-making, but excellent for invalids and for 
raisins. Good peaches, too, are very cheap During the last few 
years some of the ablest men in South Africa, and at least one of her 
largest capitalists, have been devoting time and money to the develop- 
ment of a trade in fresh and dried fruits and fresh vegetables with 
London, and later Europe, which may linger a little, but must come. 
Expert growers, with their up.to-date methods, have arrived from 
California. Some of the London fruit-dealers already send out their 
skilled packers. The main steamship lines have built cool chambers 
expressly for fruit, 

In Natal the export of fruits is not as yet a staple source of 
income. But besides bananas and pime-apples on the coast, at a level 
of from 500 to 3000 feet there flourishes a superb orange, called the 
naatché It is of the mandarin form and odour, but very much 
larger ; 1ts colouring, a most brilliant vermilion orange, renders 1b a 
singularly effective decoration for table purposes. Its export has 
only been attempted as yet on the slightest scale, but a quotation 
from the London agent of the consigner seems worth giving. 
Messrs. Gillespie & Son, of London, wrote “ Your trial shipment of 
twenty-two cases of fruit per U.S.8. Moor, duly arrived, and we have 
effected a sale at prices which we consider emimently satisfactory. 
The mandarins were, without exception, the very finest lot that were 
ever seen in our market—the boxes containing only a hundred 
yesterday realised lid. each wholesale. This is, we believe, the 
highest price that has ever been obtained.” Reversed seasons bring 
all such products to market at a time when there is no competition 
from Europe. Without reckoning on startlmg surprises of wealth 
exhumed periodically in South Africa, the proximity of coal and iron 
to each other in quantity in Natal and the Transvaal must be regarded, 
for it cannot now very long escape the attention of capitalists. 

The magnificent results of the gold-mines, and their assured per- 
manency, may keep gold at the head of the exports with advantage 
for a considerable number of years, but a later generation will surely 
see the relative importance of gold and agriculture reversed ; and 
South Africa may well, like California, become thirty-five years hence 
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literally one hundred times as rieh in agriculture, horticulture, coal, 
iron, and other products as she is now in gold Though such a prospect 
may stagger, itis not only m time realisable but, in part at least, 
inevitable. Looking to the:ummense attraction South Africa 1s now 
at last exercising over Europe, to her accessibility, her untapped 
wealth, and to her good fortune in having gold for a pioneer, a wide 
development of her general resources seems imminent. 

To return to the hıgh plateaus of Natal. Going north from 
Maritzburg the railway at once enters upon a long corkscrew ascent. 
After an hour’s hard puffing, durmg which the capital has disappeared 
and reappeared several times, the fourth station, perched 1500 feet 
above Maritzburg, and but little more than a rifle-shot distant, marks 
the commencement of a wide, fertile, and beautiful tableland averaging 
3700 feet high. Itis a park-like country and stmkingly similar in 
form and colouring to parts of West Somerset, those around the 
Quantocks and Porlock Vale; but ın Natal the tops, unlike Exmoor, 
are fertile. In both countries the rounded hillsides of about 1500 
feet are clothed with a very dark green foliage, the grass is a lighter 
green, and the soil a deep reddish-brown. Natal is frequently called 
in South Africa the garden colony, and this is becoming the most 
gardened portion. Along this part of the line, good homesteads, 
and occasionally a handsome residence, with avenues, orchard, and 
fields hedged with acacia-trees, go about one to the square mile, not 
to speak of villages around stations every four or five miles, Un- 
doubtedly the Natal farmer often lives too well, and especially houses 
himself ın a style out of proportion to his capital; and in this he is 
exceedingly unlike the Dutchman, who, though he may own property 
worth from £10,000 to £50 ,000, generally lives cheaply and very 
poorly from our point of view. 

Thirty miles of rail, and the yet higher plateau—that just on 
5000 feet—is reached. Grassy, but with fewer trees, it is flanked 
fifty miles to the west—which look hke fifteen in that pellucid air— 
by the Drakensberg range, with its sheer precipitous walls, rising 
superb and majestic to 10,000 or 11,000 feet, the highest points in 
extra-tropical Africa, and often snow-clad even at midsummer. This 
is assuredly the choicest stock-farming district in Natal, and probably 
in South Africa, and is held by a progressive class of farmers. It 
seems especially adapted for man, beast, and crop of middle or northern 
European origin. The delicate texture of the herbage, the garden 
produce, and the ferns denote a temperate and salubrious climate. 
Above 4000 feet the orange begins to fail, at 4500 feet the peach ; 
tnereabouts the cherry and apple thrive, with such things as clover 
and turnips. The stately arum hly, which flourishes like our daisy 
in the Midlands, here gives place, in the frequent watered ravines, to 
a riot of delicate maidenhair ferns. Here especially the air has com- 
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monly the immediate result of inducing high spirits and a keen. 
appetite; all the surroundings are wholesome and elevating to the 
last degree. Amd such expanded views, ranging over a prospect of 
fifty miles, and in that clear, buoyant air, breezy and bracing, a gallop 
towards evening in summer produces a sense of exhilaration to haunt 
the memory for long years. The farmer quietly values the high air 
for his family and his stock, and pities the lowlander ; the visitor dis- 
covers if “like champagne”; the doctor dubs it highly “ aseptic ”; 
while the Zulus were wont to carry their wounded high up ito this 
hospital of nature. There is in truth quite a striking sense of clean- 
Imess about the atmosphere. If the middle of the day is sometimes 
hot it is never enervating; far from it Taking the whole twenty- 
four hours, it ıs mever warmer here than the English summer and 
always more bracing; and the winter, though cold and keenly frosty 
at night, has invariably a warm and sunny daytime, while the dark 
winter days so frequent at home are quite unknown. 

Olive Schreiner has lately been analysing for us, with rare subtlety, 
the origin of the Boers’ love and veneration for the physical traits of 
the land to which they emigrated. That semi-religious love of their 
promised land ıs somewhat recondite. In a very few years the 
English resident on the highlands of Natal commonly arrives at the 
same level of patriotism from influences neither subtle nor recondite. 
Whatever he has experienced before is almost certain to suffer in 
comparison with the beauty, the climate, and the material comfort of 
what he has so easily come to possess. He loves his surroundings 
because they are lovable, and has, as a rule, no desire to move, 
because change would be to his detriment. i 

Perhaps the leading feature in the present life of Natal is the immense 
activity in the matiter of agricultural shows and societies, farmers’ con- 
ferences, farmers’ agencies, stud companies, and the like. Ten years ago 
the agricultural shows, amounting now to about twelve in number— 
two of surprising scope-——were practically non-emstent The first 
very high plateau, averaging 4800 feet, 1s beginning to feed the two 
large towns, and the uses of the ice-factory are catching on through 
one or two rich country centres. Exceptionally good beef, mutton, 
and lamb have for the last four years been sent down the twelve hours’ 
journey to the port; butter for two years; milk and fruit seem to be 
coming shortly, The Government are likely before long to introduce 
refrigerating cars. The dairy expert, a recent arrival, is attentively 
listened to and has success assured. Recent experiments prove the 
growth of English cocksfoot grass (Dactylis glomerata) to be a complete 
success on the highest plateaus, and farmers are fast puttmg it in. 
The port and the capital are beginning to supply the district heavily 
with summer guests. Under such conditions, where good and delicate 
simple foods are the most easily obtained of the necessaries of life, it 
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is mere carelessness if the hotels fail to feed their guests well and 
wholesomely. 

On these two plateaus immediately above Maritzburg along the 
main line, hotels are much more frequent, and average very much 
better than in any other country district in Africa. Two or three 
are pretty; in many the simple foods are good—in one, now no 
longer, I fear, public property, deliciously ‘delicate. Until recently 
coarse living was undoubtedly the ınsuperable drawback to visitors in 
the high and healthy country districts in South Africa The hotels 
may presently approximate to those of Madeira; the high country is 
much more wholesome, take the whole year round, and there lies 
around stimulating opportunity for enterprise. Over 90 per cent of 
the white race in Natal is British—no small consideration just now ; 
elsewhere the Dutch still predominate; here only ın South Africa the 
Englısh tongue exclusively prevails. This being so, and having a 
comparatively dense population, one may expect Natal to remain pre- 
eminent in the comfort and civilisation of its country district. ‘The 
increasing wealth of the large lowland towns, and the extreme 
salubrity of a handy and lofty plateau, must, too, operate much more 
rapidly in the future than they have done in the past, now that 
Johannesburg and Durban have complete railway connection. Natal 
Ministers, two years ago, believed they had secured her Free 
Trade with the Transvaal, by a much discussed sixteenth clause of an 
important railway convention. That clause ambiguously guaranteed 
the granting of full “ trade facilities” Whatever that may be worked 
out exactly to mean, if is undoubted that there is a strong set just 
now throughout South Africa towards intercolonial Free Trade. By 
abandonment of trade restrictions on the part of the Transvaal, the 
Natal farmer along the main line to Johannesburg would peculiarly 
gain, especially in one or two districts which are thoroughly ripe for 
co-operative marketing. 

The tableland at 4800 feet is quite fifty miles square, or measures 
roughly 2500 square miles Comparatively well populated as it is, 
there are fewer than 500 European families on it. It is land which 
should be closely farmed, and, allowing ultimately over 600 acres for 
each family, each will benefit the other when it is held by from five 
to ten times its present population. Even in the very choicest, most 
convenient, and best developed farming districts throughout South 
Africa there will for a long time be ample room. 

Certain evergreen trees grow with quite extraordinary facility and 
rapidity; they are the one shelter which stock require on the high 
land, and the excellent indigenous timber trees are already used up. 
Even the poorer parts of tamber trees will find a market as mine-props, 
if near a station Cocksfoot grass supplements a want in the veldt, 
and takes stock through the dry winter. Anywhere within five miles 
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of the numerous highland railway stations, the man who has leisure and 
capital to keep putting down 10 per cent of cocksfoot grass to the 
veldt, and as many avenues and breakwinds, and as solid clumps 
of timber trees as he can find labonr for, will be lucratively em- 
ployed. 

Maritzburg, the, capital, has always had, and—as the Imperial 
Government are still building barracks—seems hikely to retain a large 
garrison for a town of 20,000 inhabitants—two or three regiments of 
the line, one of cavalry, some artillery, and a few engineers. This 
has done much, of course, to brighten the social life of the midlands, 
and much that will last. 

Poor as well as rich generally have gardens, however small, bright 
all the year round. Two of the nurserymen’s gardens near Manitz- 
burg rival the best that Madeira can show. It is in truth hard to 
say whether our English pansy, chrysanthemum, violet, rose, and even 
primrose, or the half-tropical azalea, camellia, arum lily, and all the 
lily tribe, thrive the more luxuriantly. 

As to education, there is a large Government grant per head, and 
the very fullest discussion over its disbursement. Besides several 
private schools, of which one is notedly successful, there 1s a wonderfal 
showing of handsome Government school buildings, too handsome, 
perhaps. But that Natal is at least capable of fostering the highest 
attainments would appear in her claiming a recent senior wrangler, 
Mr. Bromwich, who went direct to Cambridge from four and a half 
years at a Natal school. 

Throughout the mass of lterature which the last twenty years has 
produced descriptive of South Africa, there has been a marked neglect 
of an aspect which strongly appealed to Anthony Trollope eighteen 
years ago. In his sagacious but forgotten book on South Africa, 
when touching on some of the most comely parts, he expressed and 
reiterated the opinion that the English gentleman with a family, 
and small or moderate means, would be advantaged by transplanting 
himself to this country of larger opportunities. Those who are con- 
versant with the fictions, the poignant family history, the autobiography 
of Anthony Trollope, must feel with what unequalled authority he 
wrote on the necessities of the English country gentleman. 

Time seems but to add to the truth of his opinions. Natal has 
become better suited to the class he addressed than it was at the 
time he formed his views. A few sentences from him seem worth 
quoting now: 


“ The traveller knows as a fact that the Dutchmen m South Africa are 
more numerous than the English ”—-so Trollope wrote about eighteen or 
twenty years ago; “but in Natal he ıs on English soul, among English 
people, with no more savour of Holland than he has in London when he 
chances to meet a Dutchman there. And yet over the whole South African 
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content there ıs no portion of the land for which the Dutchman has 
fought and bled, and dared and suffered, as he has done for Natal pe 
It is a smiling, pretty land, blessed with numerous advantages, and if ıt 
were my fate to lve m South Africa, I should certainly choose Natal for my 
residence 

Pig, i In 1849 a body of English emigrants went out there who have 
certainly been successful as farmers, and who came chiefly, I think, from 
the county of Yoik ... One man whom we saw had come fiom the East 
Riding of Yorkshire more than twenty years before, and was now the owner 
of 12,000 acres He was living comfortably with a pleasant wife and well- 
to-do children. is house was comfortable, and everything, no doubt, was 
plentiful with hım But he complained of the state of things, and would 
not admit himself to be well off ‘O fortunati nimium sua si bona norint 
agricole’ And ix the midst of this, the man’s prosperity and comfort were 
leaking out at every coner The handsome grown-up daughter was telling 
me of the dancing paities around to which she went, and there were the 
pies and the custards all prepared for the family use, and brought out at a 
moment’s notice. There were the dinimg-room and drawing-1oom, well 
furnished and scrupulously clean} and lived in, which 1s almost more to the 
purpose There could be no doubt that our Yorkshire friend had done well 
with himself. .... I had quite convinced myself that the people whom I 
had seen during my little tour had done well in settling themselves in 
Natal .. 

“ Of all the towns in South Africa, Pietermaritzburg ıs the one ın which 
the native element is the most predommant It is not only the stranger 
there sees more black men and women in the streets than elsewhere, but that 
the black men and women whom he sees aie more noticeable The Zulus as 
seen m Maritzbmg are certainly a peculiar people, and very pictmesque 
Whatever ıt bo that the Zulu weais, he always looks as though he had 
chosen that particular costume quite regardless of expense, as being the one 
mode of diess most suitable to his own ngure and complexion. The Zulu 
grace 1s much more’excellent than the Kaffir grace .... At Martzbmg 
I found that I could always catch a Zulu at a moment's notice to do any- 
thing At the hotel, o your club, or jour friend’s house, you sigmfy to 
some one that you want a boy, and the ‘boy’1s there at once If you 
desired lim to go a joulney of 200 mules, to the very boundary of the 
Colony, he would go instantly and be not a whit surprised He will travel 
thirty to forty nules in the twenty-four hours, and will assmedly do the 
business confided to him Maritzburg 1s fifty-five miles from Dmban, and 
an acquaintance told me that he had sent down a very large wedding-cake 
by a boy in twenty-four hours ‘But if he had eaten it?’ I asked, ‘His 
chief would very soon have eaten him,’ was the reply ... I was 
astonished to find vt how much cheaper a rate he works than does the 
Kaffir in British Kuffiaiia or in the Cape Colony generally .. .. In truth, 
there ıs much of Zulu agricultural work done at a low rate of wages, and the 
custom of such work 1s mereasing As to other wo.k—work im towns, wok 
among stores, domestic work, carrying, carting, diiving, cleaning horses, 
tending pigs, 1oad-1.aking, 1unning messages, scavengering, hod-bearing and 
the hke—the stianger 1s not long ın Natal before he finds, not only that all 
such work 1s done by natives, but that there are hands to do it more ready 
and easy to find than in any other countzy that he has visited 

‘Comfort in hving depends not so much on the amount of good things 
which a man can afford to consume, but on the amount of good things which 
those with whom he hves will thik he ought to consume <A man witha 
family, living on £400 a vear, cannot entertain his friends very often either 
in London or in Pietermaritzburg, but of the two, hospitality is more 
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within the reach of the latter I do not hesitate to say that a gentle- 
man living with a wife and children on any income between £400 and 


£1000 would feel less of the mnconveniences of poverty ın Natal than ım 
England ” 


If these views were true then (and I think they were, for Trollope 
wrote with singular discrimination and impartiality), nearly twenty 
years ago, before the Zulu war, long before the gold-fields of Johannes- 
burg had given an endurmg spurt to every interest ın Natal and 
doubled her white population, before ever a rail was laid, they are 
assuredly much truer now. ‘The cost of living has gone down; 
there has been an immense accession of every material comfort 
civilisation can produce; and farmers have set to in earnest over their 
homesteads since the Zulu war removed the standing menace of the 
warlike natives. During the same period things have gone from bad 
to worse with the small country gentleman and the yeoman farmer at 
home. 

With a full experience of Natal in its more developed state, and 
after a tour through Australia and the United States, Trollope’s 
opinion in regard to the English gentleman with some family and 
from £400 to £1000 a year seems to me amply true. Not only would 
such a man find himself presently ın easier and more prosperous 
circumstances by removal to the highlands of Natal, but if at all 
adept in country pursuits, his is the class to find most advantage. 
It is a class not slightly represented already; a good many military 
men have marred in Natal, and not a few have settled. The general 
farmer has most solid pomts in his favour there: a good and cheap 
soll in a district thoroughly well opened up, cheap rough labour, 
reliable seasons and perennial streams, fluctuating but on the whole 
high-priced markets, in a rapidly progressive country. The European 
gardener or labourer class finds coolie competition cutting the ground 
from under him Should he be lucky enough—as 1s extremely 
unlikely—to scrape together enough savings to buy any appreciable 
quantity of land, he must live with a mortgage over him, in order to 
stock it or plant it On the other hand, the very large capitalist 
would hardly be content to live continnously on his farm, and give to 
it an absorbing personal interest. 

The youth who has enough to go on with, and will be given a 
little capital, has a good chance here, if he does not become too much 
addicted to polo, cricket, shooting or other sports, very mfe in the 
midlands. A somewhat wealthier man than Trollope indicated, if 
willing to remain on the spot, would gradually find vastly more 
advantageous uses for his savings than in England. One must assume 
the mistress of such a man’s household to be moderately energetic, 
and not averse to taking close interest ın household affairs, in a 
pleasant and healthy climate, and with a good supply of rough black 
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servants, whose thoroughness, honesty, and reliability will well repay 
a little careful early handling 

By way of summarising, 1t may be convenient to make some general 
comparison with such a country, say, as New Zealand, to name one of 
admitted charm, and with an immeasurable future. The following 
advantages seem to rest mainly on matters of fact rather than of 
opinion : 

First —-Natal is vastly nearer to England, a fact which for competi- 
tive export purposes, wool, bark, and many others to come, must ın the 
long run tell. Visits home, summers in England, and education are 
easier and cheaper. On a few thousands the higher rate of interest 
—very nearly double—ssafely obtainable by one living on the spot, 
may be taken by itself to pay for the cost of a small family’s visit 
home for six months every third summer. It is about one-half of the 
distance from New Zealand, and is certainly one of the most temperate 
and fair-weather voyages ın the world ‘The steamship lines to Natal 
—there is the seme, and even a larger choice than to the Cape— 
both in quality and quantity, are, to say truth, far ahead of the 
apparent requirements of the country. 

Secondly, and mainly.—The Zulu Kaffir, who counts ın Natal ten 
to the white men’s one, is, if fairly and wisely used, an absolutely 
incalculable boon. By general consent no pleasanter or more faithful 
servant can be desired, more wholesome in his habits, smarter, or 
more picturesque in his appearance than a good Zulu. And the better 
in rank the immigrant the more keenly will he appreciate this parti- 
cular black man, and the resulting independence of white servants to 
a large extent; or, to put ıt otherwise, the better in rank the immi- 
grant, the more keenly will he and his wife feel the want of such 
servants in other new countries Both to the housewife and to the 
agriculturist that native—among all the motley black races of South 
Africa admittedly the first in quality—-is in truth wholly indispensable, 
and an invaluable factor in the country’s comfort. 

Thirdly —The soil ıs good, and very responsive, markedly so in 
regard to trees. Well-situated land—now at about £1 to £2 per 
acre for the freehold—seems cheaper than in any similarly opened- 
up country in the world. The veldt, or natural grass, itself a sweet 
but not very luxuriant pasture, requires no clearmg whatever before 
ploughing the friable soil to plant with many of the most sterling 
products. Acacia-trees grow without trouble, from seed, ten to 
fifteen feet their first year, and more than five feet each subsequent 
year, making solid wood ; their bark is largely exported for tanning. 
Certain gum-trees Sow even faster, and are valuable for timber. 
Such extraordinary quick growth, which, in a less degree, applies to 
trees of all sorts—oaks, firs, weeping willows, &c.—is owing to a loose 
soil, and to the rainy season occurring throughout the summer months. 
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Along the western side of South Africa the rains come entirely in the 
winter months. This difference is strongly marked and important 

By tree planting a landscape in Natal may be altered in from 
three to five years; and, with natives and oxen to plough, and from 
seed, the production of trees 1s extremely cheap, and, for those who 
can wait, profitable. One 800 acre plantation of acacias, well cared 
for and in a good situation at 3700 feet, is now, at three and a quarter 
years old, from seed, averaging 35 feet high; the wood, too, grows 
straight, heavy, and hard, till ten years old. 

Fourthly.—The district under consideration being very wholesome 
and comely, and dotted by numerous railway stations, has rapidly 
become the most closely and best farmed district ın Africa, excepting 
still perhaps a very few of the beautiful and much older Cape wine 
farms. It is held by a good class of farmers, about five to ten per 
cent of whom are of gentle origin. 

Fifthly.—The climate on the highest plateaus, at from 3600 to 
to 5000 feet high, which I would alone strongly recommend to the 
Northern European of average tastes, is at least equal to the excellent 
New Zealand climate, or indeed to any climate in the world, taking 
the whole year round. I have written as one who chances to be 
attached to the much abused English climate, and believes nothing, 
even in quite Southern Africa, under 3000 feet to be justly com-- 
parable ; but at about 4500 feet, especially on a seaward slope, F 
believe Natal to be even superior in climate for the vast majority of” 
our race. Both winter and summer, at that height, are never much 
or long removed from our May and September, though more bracing ; 
and there is a far wider area in Natal traversed by the railway and: 
now well farmed at or above that altitude than 1s generally known. 

Dr. Robson Roose, who recently had occasion to accompany an 
invalid relative to South Africa, has described in the pages of the 
Fortnightly Revwew the splendid tonic properties of certain rather high 
parts of South Africa So little known as yet, outside Natal, are her 
highlands that it was inevitable they should escape Dr. Roose. And 
yet ın one important climatic point they far surpass the places he 
selects. At Kimberley and Aliwal North, places Dr. Roose praises, 
the variation betwixt winter and summer is extreme At Ahwal 
North the mean maximum temperature 1s 73,5°, the mean minimum 
43 6°, a variation of just on 30°, that is, even more than the English- 
climate gives. Most of the summer is punishing by excessive heat, 
and the winter nights are very bitter; many cannot stand them, This 
place and Kimberley, which 1s similar, are situated in quite the centre 
of South Africa, many hundreds of miles removed from tempering- 
ocean influences. The same altitudes in Natal, facing seawards, are- 
much cooler in summer and not quite so bitter in winter. The 
variation 18 not more than half that at Aliwal North. In Natal over- 
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4000 feet ıs reached fifty miles direct from the ocean, and that, coupled 
with the occurrence of the rains wholly in summer, gives the climate 
a much greater stabihiy. True, in the high parts a white must pre- 
vails much at might during summer, but 16 comes ozone-laden from the 
ocean, is aseptic, cool, and refreshing, and every highland farmer 
knows ıt to bring health to man, beast, and crop. 

While South-Western Africa is hopelessly and terribly arid, South- 
Eastern Africa is well served for rainfall, averaging about forty 
inches; and upon if the energies of our race are concentrating. 
A day was devoted at the last Geographical Congress to the discus- 
sion, mainly among emment explorers, of a problem which, to those 
who have studied the future of South Africa, must seem from one 
aspect fatudus, The discussion, though its title was slightly different, 
largely turned on this: whether Tropical Afmca was suitable for 
European permanent colonisation, for agriculture of one form or 
another, as opposed to mere temporary occupation, mineral snatching, 
and the like But, meanwhile, South Africa is only now beginning to 
cry out for development in agriculture, its day has barely com- 
menced to dawn, it is vast, and, in nine respects out of ten, in 
regard to comfort, health and permanent profit, incomparably superior 
to any part of Tropical Africa 

Of the very healthiest and most vaunted spots in Tropical Africa, it 
is urged that “there is but mild malaria.” The truth is that in 
Central Africa, those who have not succumbed have thereby gained 
reputation largely by that very achievement, and though their voices 
are to-day much and honourably in the air, we cannot but remember 
that dead men tell no tales The excitement of gold-mining, and the 
romantic interest and just importance attaching to exploration, to what 
is wholly new, have caught the mind of the public to the exclusion of 
any adequate appreciation of the older districts People forget the 
immense difference implied in fifteen degrees of latitude, and to 
the contrast in present facilities: they are blind to the splendid 
opening-up effected by the numerous railways from the south. 

Indeed the public have a quite inadequate sense of the differ- 
ence between South Africa and Southern Tropical Africa. There 
is as much difference in latitude, and therefore in the power 
of the sun at similar altitudes, between the centre of Mashona- 
land and the southern part of Cape Colony, as there is between 
Rome and Moscow, or London and Iceland. South Africa is the 
most generally elevated part of the whole enormous continent, the 
hinterland at latitude 30°—the Cape Colony, Orange Free State, 
Basutoland, or Natal, a hundred miles from the coast—averages 
shghtly higher than the hinterland at latitude 20° or 15°; and the 
average Huropean likes all the height he can suitably attain even at 
the more temperate latitude. One is not concerned to belaud 
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especially Natal. Pondoland, for instance, the latest accession to 
civilisation, 1s worth a hundred times a similar area within the 
tropics, for a permanent home for white iaces 

The development of South Africa is now progressing rapidly ; but 
it is so vast a country in proportion to 1ts population, and has been 
so long neglected that there is probably a hundred years of leeway 
to make up in order to place it in the splendid position to which, from 
its situation, climate, and yet undeveloped fruitfulness, it is entitled 
and destined. While there remains around 30° S latitude an 
immense choice of handy and cheap land, no more tropical or sub- 
tropical in climate than the Channel Islands, and where malaria is 
no more heard of than in England, ıb seems inhuman that any 
European should voluntarily punish himself, his family, his stock, by 
choosing, or being misdirected, to a tropical latitude, 

Recently Natal has suffered, with other parts of South Africa, an 
invasion of locusts, the first in Natal for fifty years; there was one 
in the forties, which according to the old natives disappeared suddenly. 
These insects commonly thrive on dryness and heat, Natal with its 
heavy rains in summer, and keen frosts over a large part in winter, 
is unsuited by climate for a permanent home to them. Last summer 
being quite unusually hot and dry gave them an exceptional chance ; 
but even so, of eggs laid in Natal four out of five have developed a 
fatal maggot, and the colder autumn rains are chilling the survivors. 
It is beheved by experts that there must have lately occurred some 
failure of food supply in the ordinary habitat of the locust, or some 
prescience of heavy rains, to drive them so far south. While farmers 
have during the summer been grumbling at them, and at the apathy 
of each other, in the result several districts are reporting that the 
maize or “ mealie” crop, one most sensitive to insects, may yet turn 
out a moderate one; while the sugar-crop, where the locust was 
thickest, has by exertion been quite successfully protected. ‘Trees and 
grass, the pillars of the highlands, are little sensitive to them; an 
nch or two of grass soon repairs itself. Even should the locust, con- 
trary to all past experience, survive im the Natal climate, the thick 
native and prosperous farming population is very capable of effective 
organisation against them; and a temporary short fail of the mealie 
crop would force some of the immense latent supply of native labour 
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MR. TUKE AND HIS WORK. 


VERY thoughtful and educated man perforce takes an interest im 

the perennial “Irish question.” Most men hold views on the 

subject—more or less inaccurate. Many even labour under the belief 

that they can suggest remedies or pallatives, political or economic. 

Few, indeed, thare are who have been able practically to deal even 

with one branch of the subject, and to do something to improve the 
condition and the lot of a few of our Irish fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Tuke was one of these, An Englishman, a banker in a quiet 
country town, there seemed initially no reason why he should trouble 
his head about Ireland. Without political or official influence, there- 
seemed no likelihood that, even though he were a dreamer of 
dreams, he would be able so to act himself and so to influence others, 
as to be enabled to translate his dreams into realities. But Mr. Tuke 
possessed singular force of character; he was absolutely disinterested ; 
he took pans to acquire practical knowledge of the question with 
which he desired to deal; he had the gift of being able forcibly ang 
lncidly to express his views—and he was a member of the Society of 
Friends. Thus ıt came about that he was able largely to influence 
and to shape the social policy of successive Governments in dealing 
with the poorer parts of Ireland. Indeed, ıb is not too much to say 
that, in regard to the carrying out of assisted family emigration, to 
the provision of ‘‘ seed potatoes,” to the systematic encouragement of 
the fishing industry, to the introduction of the system of light rail- 
ways; and, finally, in regard to the creation of a permanent Board to- 
deal systematically with the problems presented by the congested dis- 
tricts, Mr. Tuke’s propaganda, and Mr. Tuke’s individual action were- 
the moving causes. 

From very early days the problem of the poverty-stricken districts. 
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of Ireland had for him a singular interest. The deplorable conditions 
under which the people dwelt touched his heart, stirred his Quaker 
blood, and weighed upon him with a sense of deep responsibility. The 
idea that feasible and practical remedies might be found and applied 
appealed to his business instincts. He acted—and his name has 
become a household word in many of the most distressed districts of 
that distressful country. ' 

Pending a possible Memoir, we have thought that a slight sketch of 
a man who, with so little natural opportunity, could accomplish so 
rauch, and whose work was therefore so unique, might be of interest 
to those who knew him personally or by repute. And it is with the 
concurrence of his family that we have here attempted to give a short 
account of his work—~especially of that part of it with which we our- 
selves are more personally familar. 

James Hack Tuke was born in September 1819. The son of a 
York merchant, he began business in his father’s office at an early 
age, He was educated at the Friends’ school, York. In 1852 he 
became a partner in a banking firm in Hertfordshire, and lived the 
last forty-five years of his busy life in Hitchin. 

In 1849 he married Miss Janson—also a Friend, who died in 
{869 In 1882 he married Miss Kennedy, who from that time forth 
was his constant companion in his many journeys, and was inde- 
fatigable in ably and actively seconding all his exertions for the cause 
of the people he loved so much. 

In 1846-7 the Society of Friends—always to the fore when practi- 
cal philanthropic work was to be done—raised some £200,000 for the 
relief of the distress caused by the “ Great Famine,” One of the most 
prominent among those who undertook, during the whole of that 
terrible winter, the task of administering the relief fund ın the poorer 
parts of the West was Mr. William Forster ; and he was ably assisted 
in his arduous work by two young men—the one his son, William 
Edward Forster, the other James Tuke. 

This was Mr. Tuke’s first visit to Ireland; and the practical 
acquaintance which this visit, and the work it entailed, gave to him, 
led him, even at that time, to ponder over and to search for perma- 
nent and effectual remedies for the evils which he witnessed with so 
much distress of mind. 

The seed was sown, but it was many years before it came to 
fruition. Huis life was a full and active one His business was 
absorbing, his domestic claims considerable, numerous beneficent 
movements in connection with the Society of Friends made heavy calls 
on his leisure* Time and opportunity for giving further practical 


* In 1871 he was one of those who, immediately after the capitulation, distnbuted 
gelief to the citizens of Paris—a distribution not without some personal risk under the 
condition of things then prevailing. 
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attention to Irish matters did not speedily recur. Indeed, it was not 
until 1880—thirty-four years after his first visit to Jreland—that a 
second Irish “ Famine,” though fortunately of a far milder type, again 
brought him actively into the field. Thenceforward until his death 
Irish distress, 1ts pallatives and its remedies, formed his over- 
mastering interest. 

The potato crop of 1879 failed over a considerable portion of the 
poorer parts of the West of Ireland. Further, the demand for harvest 
labour in England and Scotland had been of late diminishing; the 
fishing industry had been gradually collapsing ; the profits of the kelp 
industry had been rapidly dwindling Distress was rife, and two 
relief funds—that of the Duchess of Marlborough, and that of the 
Dublin Mansion House—were formed Representatives of the Society 
of Friends met, but decided that, in view of the existing relief agencies, 
and of the conflicting statements as to the extent of the distress, they 
would for the moment hold their hand. However, at their instance, 
and warmly encouraged by Mr. W. E. Forster, shortly to become Irish 
Secretary, Mr. Tuke undertook the necessary journey to the West in 
search of information. This visit, ın the spring of 1880, extended 
over two months To the Committee of the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Fund—so ably administered by Lord Randolph Churchill—Mr, Tuke’s 
knowledge and information were of much practical use, and the value 
of the help he was able to render was warmly acknowledged. He 
himself distributed some £1200, privately subscribed for the relief of 
distress. 

But the value of his visit lay not so much in the relief he was able 
to accord to the immediate sufferers, as in the light it threw on the 
difficult and complex problem of which he desired to discover the 
solution, the insight which ıt gave him into the conditions under 
which the people dwelt, and the vivid picture which he was able to 
draw of the life of an Irish peasant in the congested districts. 

His diagnosis of the disease known as “Irish distress,” together 
with an account of his visit to Donegal and Connaught, was published 
on his return This pamphlet, “Irish Distress and its Remedies,” ® 
attracted very considerable attention, was looked upon as an authori- 
tative statement of the economic position, and helped much to form 
and to crystallise public opinion. 

In the carefully weighed conclusions to which Mr. Tuke then came 
we see the foundations of his subsequent policy and actions, and we 
note the germ of the various proposals which eventually took shape 
and substance. Apart from the specific remedies proposed for the 
congested districts, the chapter dealing with the political and social 
conditions of Connaught was a plea for fixity of tenure and the three 
Hs; and, by anticipation, a defence of the Land Bill which was brought 

* Messrs Ridgway, London. 
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forward by his friend Mr, Forster, now Chief Secretary, twelve months 
later The principles of land purchase and peasant proprietorship on 
an extended scale were, moreover, advocated But Mr. Tuke’s 
“ clients,” if we may use the term, were not those who were likely to 
gain much from land legislation, however great might be the need for 
it in other parts of Ireland. It was the smaller class of tenants, who 
were little more than labourers living on the land, and labourers 
without employment, with whose condition he was chiefly concerned. 
Of these he wrote 


“Tt as of the utmost importance tò realise the fact that farms under ten, 
fifteen, or twenty acres of land, according to 1ts quality, are too small to sup- 
port a family. It matters not whether a man has fimty of tenure or, being a 
peasant proprietor, has no rent to pay, he cannot, unless he has some other 
source of income, live and bring up a family on the small farms under ten or 
fifteen acres of land, which form so large a proportion of the holdings ın the 
West of Ireland ” 


And he called attention to the fact that, of the 126,000 holdings 
in Connaught in 1878, no less than 70,000 were under fifteen 
acres. 

He was deeply impressed with the fact that the normal social and 
economic condition of these people was such—their holdings so small, 
the soil so poor——that the bulk of them were always poverty-stricken, 
and that it only required a bad harvest, a diminished demand for 
harvest labour in Great Britain, or some other abnormal cause, to 
turn poverty into distress, distress into semi-starvation. ‘There was 
too great a population for the work available, and too little work for 
the population. 

What, then, could be done “to prevent, not merely the ever- 
recurring periods of distress arising from failure of crops, but to raise 
and ameliorate the permanently miserable and disorganised condition 
of the people?” To him the most obvious, the most immediately 
effective, and the most feasible remedy—-though a sad necessity—— 
was emigration—family emigration. Such emigration would have 
the double advantage of not only benefiting those who went, but of 
improving the condition of those who remained, by relieving the 
pressure in the labour market, by lightening the rates, by enlarging 
the holdings. Such family emigration, he fully appreciated, would 
require most careful supervision on this side in the selection and 
transport; supervision which “should not end in Ireland, but should 
be continued under the charge of properly qualified agents ın Canada 
and elsewhere, whose object ıt should be to give assistance in the 
selection of land and in obtaining employment.” Thus the objection 
so. validly raised by the Irish clergy and others to emigration—namely, 
that the raw Irish emigrant simply drifted into the large towns, and 
men and women rapidly sank lower and lower in the social scale, 
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would be obviated. Thus, also, would be obviated the objection so 
validly raised by politicians and economists, that the drain of Irish 
emigration simply took the “bone and smew,” and left behind the 
young, the old, the weak, and the decrepid. 

But, while pointing to a system of family emigration as the most 
practical and readily available remedy, he wanted more than that. 
“ Perhaps,” he wrote, “apart from the wretched condition of the 
people and their dwellings in the West of Ireland, the fact that most 
impresses itself on the mind of the traveller 1s that nothing is made 
the best of ; that the resources of the country are never really devel- 
oped; muscle, energy, land, water, natural resources, beauty of scenery, 
all are more or less wasted for want of a wise and right direction and 
the use of capital and skill” He advocated then, as he advocated in 
more detail and with fuller knowledge later, that the “‘ fostering hand 
of Government might with manifest advantage be given in aiding the 
carrying out of light (cheap) railways in the poorest districts of the 
West, so as to bring the produce within easier reach of a market.” 
The fishing industry should be encouraged and regulated. While 
unable to support “emigration,” on the grounds of expense and 
impracticability, he advocated the addition to the small holdings of 
mountainous and bog land where available—a plan since successfully 
carried into effect by the Congested Districts Board. 

He was himself convinced of the practicability of his suggestions, 
and was sanguine enough to believe that, if properly and persistently 
applied, they would work marvels, “ Amidst the general gloom,” he 
ends his pamphlet, “ and acknowledged difficulties which surround the 
Trish question, may not the facts that the numbers to be dealt with are 
so comparatively small, and that in looking back for a quarter of a 
century we may discern a marked improvement even in the West of 
Ireland, be some encouragement to those who may be called on to 
attempt its solution ? ” 

Leaving no stone unturned ım order to accomplish the object he 
had in view, Mr, Tuke followed up his suggestions of the summer of 
1880 by a visit ın the autumn to the United States and Canada, in 
order to ascertain what prospects Irish emigrants would have on 
arrival, and what share the Canadian Government would take in 
facilitating the settlement of Irish families on the free grants of land. 
The results of this journey were embodied ın an article,* in which, as 
a means of carrying out a scheme of State-aided emigration and 
colonisation, he recommended that the Impemal Government should 
appoint a body of unpaid Commissioners—a scheme which may be 
said to have been eventually realised in the Congested Districts Board. 
With the view of facilitating such colonisation by means of loans to 
the Colonial Governments or to public bodies or associations, a clause 


* Nineteenth Century, Fepruary 1881. 
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(32) was inserted in the Irish Land Bill of 1881. It was soon found, 
however, that this clause alone would effect but little, and Mr Tuke, 
with others mterested in the movement—Lord Emly, Sir William 
Gregory, and Mr. Arthur Kavanagh—set to work to form an “ Emi- 
grants’ Aid Association,” in the hope of rendering practically effective 
the provision thus made for emigration. But 1¢ was not under that 
Act that assisted emigration was to be brought about 

In 1881 Mr. Tuke twice re-visited Ireland, and a further visit 
in February of the following year additionally strengthened his belief 
in the urgent and paramount need of some definite and extended 
system of family emigration. He embodied his mature views on the 
subject in a further magazine article,* which, like everything he wrote, 
attracted much attention. 

Mr Tuke’s persistence and foresight were to be rewarded more 
rapidly than he could have dared to hope. About this time, while 
calling public attention to the matter, he also urged upon a few friends 
—among them Mr. Forster, Mr, Rathbone, and Mr Whitbread— 
that, pending any possible Government assistance, voluntary aid should 
be evoked, in order, by family emigration, to relieve the condition of 
the congested districts, Contrary to the fate of most enthusiasts— who 
so seldom combine business imstincts and lucidity of exposition with 
philanthropic ideas—his views were not only received with polite 
attention, but were at once seen to be of a practical and feasible cha- 
racter; while it was obvious that he himself was eminently fitted to 
carry out the scheme in question 

Thanks to the heartiness of these friends and others, and to the 
zeal of Mr. Tuke himself, a meeting was called at the then Duke of 
Bedford’s house on March 81, 1882. At this meeting, after a detailed 
statement from Mr. Tuke, it was unanimously agreed that an Hxecu- 
tive Committee should be formed and a fund raised to promote family 
emigration from the congested districts of Ireland t 

As a practical proof of the earnestness of those present, and of 
their belief ın the ability of Mr. Tuke to carry out his own desires 
and ther intention, a sum of no less than £8000 was then and there 
subscribed. Further, the Executive Committee—which met with 
anusual promptitude that very afternoon at the House of Commons— 
having laid down certain general rules of action. entrusted the entire 
control of the work to Mr. Tuke, and decided that the Fund should 
be called after his name. Thus, almost as if by magic, Mr. Tuke 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, April 1882 

t The Duke of Bedford was President of the General Committee, and the following 
formed the memoers of the Executive Committee W H Smith, M P (Chairman) ; 
Samuel Whitbread, M P (Deputy-Chairman), Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton; Hon 
Henry Cowper, MP, H S Northcote, MP , Arthur Pease, MP , Wiliam Rath- 
bone, MP , the Marquis of Tavistock, M P , J H. Tuke, and (after his resignation 
of the Irish Secretaryship) W E Forster, MP J Gurney Barclay and Arnold 
Morley, M P , were the Hon Treasurers The Hon Secretaries were Sydney Buxton 
and Howard Hodgkin 
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was placed in a position to carry out, and to carry out with a free 
hand, the project which he had so much at heart. 

But this was, after all, but the mmor part of the undertaking. It 
is one thing to get the support of an influential Committee, to have 
funds placed at one’s disposal; and another, more arduous and respon- 
sible task, successfully to carry through the consequent operations. 
Mr Tuke himself felt the responsibility heavily. ‘A feelmg akin to 
dread,” he wrote, after the meeting of the Committee, had come over 
him; “a feeling engendered by the magnitude of the task naturally 
sobers my rejoicing.” But, though sobered, he acted with character- 
istic promptitude. It was necessary, if anything were to be done 
that year, that it should be done at once The inaugural meeting, 
and the first meeting of the Executive Committee, had been held on 
March 31. On Aprl 4 Mr. Tuke lett for Ireland On April 28 
the first batch of emigrants, to the number of 201, sailed from Galway 
Bay; on May 5, 345, and on May 19, 482 further assisted emigrants 
left Ireland for Canada and the States. Thus, in less than six weeks. 
from the formazion of the Fund, he had selected and shipped a 
thousand souls, and started them on ther new and more prosperous 
career. 

Nor, in spite of this rapidity of action, was anything left undone to 
ensure the success of the shipments and the care of the emigrants on 
arrival And it was truly a considerable task. There was no prece- 
dent for guidance—assisted family emigration, as distinct from indi— 
vidual emigration, was a new departure, and involved infinitely more care 
and organisation, both on this side and on the other side of the water, 
than the ordinary Irish emigration of ımdıviduals and adults. The 
success and promptitude with which this first year’s work was effected 
were due to Mr Tuke’s wonderful power of organisation, to the zeal 
with which he inspired all those who worked with him, and to his 
warm-hearted desire to bring succour to the poor people whose miseries. 
he felt so keenly. 

The result of the first year’s operations was the emigration from 
Galway county, chiefly from Chfden and its neighbourhood, of 1200 
persons in families, at a cost of about £6 12s a head The experi- 
ence gained from the experiment confirmed the conviction of the 
necessity as well as the possibility of a carefully devised scheme of 
assisted family smigration, which should benefit alike the people 
assisted and the districts from which the emigrants would be taken. 

Mr Tuke, therefore, soon after his return from Ireland, wrote an 
article describing the work already undertaken,* and made an earnest 
and urgent appeal to public opinion to support a scheme of State-aided 
family emigration from the congested districts of Ireland. The 
committee drew up a well-considered Memorial to the Government on 

* Nineteenth Century, July 1882, 
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the subject, signed by every member of the Executive Committee, 
followed by a deputation to the Chief Secretary, Sir George 
Trevelyan, 

In the Memorial the Committee urged strongly that Parliament 
should be asked for a grant of money for the purpose of assisting 
family emigration; and engaged, on behalf of themselves and Mr. Tuke, 
that they would give every assistance in their power to ensure that 
the emigration was properly carried out. 

Thereupon provisions were inserted in the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bul, then before the House, authorising the grant from public moneys 
of a sum of £100,000 for emigration purposes. Thus was quickly 
realised, and more than realised, one of Mr. Tuke’s earliest formulated 
demands, to the effect, that the State should lend £100,000 without 
interest—1f, indeed, a free grant were not possible—for emigration 
purposes 

After detailed negotiations with the Irish Government, it was agreed 
that the Committee of “Mr. Tuke’s Fund” should be made solely respon- 
sible for the emigration from the distressed areas in the Unions of Chiden 
and Onghterard, co Galway, and of Belmullet and Newport (including 
Achill Island) ın co. Mayo For each person emigrated they were to 
receive a capitation grant of £5, they themselves meeting the additional 
cost involved, and undertaking all the work of selection, transport, 
and location on “the other side” The districts thus handed over to 
the committee comprised a population of some 46,000 souls They 
were the districts which, among others, Mr. Tuke had visited in 1880 
and subsequently; and the part of Ireland in which he took a special 
interest, and of which he had made a special study. With a view to 
a better appreciation and knowledge of the situation on this side of 
the water, Mr Tuke and one of the honorary secretaries (Mr, Buxton) 
travelled at different times, in the autumn of that year, over the 
whole ground, while, at the same time, the other honorary secretary 
(Mr. Hodgkin), in company with Father Nugent, went a trip to 
Canada end the States to look up some of the emigrants sent that 
spring, to endeavour to appreciate the prospects of work and wages 
for those about to be sent, and to make adequate preparations for 
their reception; and the following year Mr Hodgkin, accompanied 
by Major Ruttledge Fair, paid a second visit to Canada and the 
States. 

The total number of emigrants sent in the following spring 
(1883) was 5380 The Committee, well satisfied with the great 
success that had so far attended their operations, and feeling that 
there was still a demand and need for family emigration from the dis- 
tricts under their charge, presented, in July of the same year, another 
Memorial to the Government, earnestly pressing upon them the absolute 
necessity of providing further funds for emigration purposes. As a result 
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of the Memorial a second sum of £50,000—the £100,000 previously 
granted being exhausted—was voted by a clause m the Tramways 
(Ireland) Bill of 1883 * To the districts under the charge of the 
Committee was thereupon added Swinford, co Mayo, from which, 
however, it was not found practicable to emigrate many‘ persons. In 
this third year of their operations (1884) the Committee emigrated 
2802 persons, 

The total of persons who were emigrated with the assistance of the 
Committee in the years 1882-4 numbered 9500, The total expendi- 
ture, including all imcidentals, amounted to £70,000, provided as 
follows. Government grants, £44,500; subscriptions, £20,000; 
balance of Duchess of Marlborough’s Fund, £3600; the emigrants 
and their friends, £1400. The average cost per head was £7 6s. 

The principles of action laid down by the Committee, and adhered 
to throughout the three years of their operations, were these: That 
the persons sent should be those really dependent on the soil, that 
the emigration should be “ family,” and distinct from “ individual” 
emigration, and that the whole family should be sent; that efforts 
should be made to arrange, as far as possible, that the vacated holdings 
should be consolidated with neighbouring holdings; that most careful 
arrangements should be made, not only for selection—so that unsuit- 
able families should not be sent—but for all the details of clothing, 
transport, and shipment, that each family should be booked through 
to their destination, should receive a sum for landing money on arrival 
at the port—-varying according to the size of the family and their 
destination—-and should be supplied with proper clothing and outfit. 
Above all, the emigration was to be absolutely voluntary ; no pressure 
of any sort was to be put on the people to got Replying to the 
objection so frequently urged, that the people had no desire to emi- 
grate, Mr. Tuke had written, in the early spring of 1882: “I wish 
that one of these objectors would take a well-found ship into Galway 
or Westport Bay, offering free passages to all families who might wish 
to leave. The result would, I think, convince him of his error.” 
His prophecy was, as usual, speedily fulfilled, 

Initially 16 had been hoped that some part of the cost of emigration 
would be forthcoming from local sources and from the emigrants 
themselves ; but it was found that the local and personal poverty 


* Under the Tramways Act of 1883 a sum of £8 instead of £5 could be given under 
certain conditions 

+t “To us,” wrote an eye-witness at that time, “ who were beselged when we went 
out, and overwhelmed with written memorials—addressed, when we had shown our- 
selves obdurate, ‘To the honourable lady with feeling ’—it seemed perfectly ludicrous 
to learn, as we did from certain newspapers, that we were dragging the people from 
their homes and forcing them to emigrate The anxiety to leave amounted almost to 
a mania, more especially after ‘their honours’ came down, and ıt was seen that the 
emigration was a reality, that ıt was not pressed upon them, and that every care and 
consideration—incompatible with a mere Government scheme ‘to get rid of them’— 
was taken for those who were emigrating ”——"The New Exodus,” by Sydney Buxton, 
in the fortnighly Review, June 1883 
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was so great that practically but little was available from these 
sources. 

The dry totals we have quoted represent a mass of suffering 

humanity. Bat their mere recapitulation gives no real idea of the 
Immense amount of forethought, personal supervision, administrative 
work, and responsibility entailed, nor the anxiety and strain ib 
involved on Mr. Tuke and his coadjutors in successfully carrying out 
the work. 
, Detaled arrangements had to be made with the Irish Government ; 
forms of various sorts had to be prepsred , the districts had to be care- 
fully mapped out; minute arrangements had to be made with the 
shipping companies to send their ships at stated intervals into Galway, 
Westport, and Blacksod Bays, into which last magnificent roadstead 
no ocean-going steamer had ever previously penetrated. Clothing 
and ship-kit for each family had to be chosen and provided; 
through railway tickets to their destination in Canada or the States 
bespoke, and vouchers provided in each case for the money they were 
to receive on landing and arrival. Then came the arduous, delicate, 
and responsible task of selecting the families who had applied to be 
emigrated, and arranging as to the destinations, involving a personal 
interview with at least the head of each family. Selected, the emi- 
grants had to be divided into batches for the various shipments, the 
clothing distributed, &e Then, on the day or night previous to the 
embarkation, men, women, and children had to be conveyed from their 
distant and scattered homes, often as much as 50 or 60 miles, from 
remote hamlet and out-of-the-way corner, by cart or car—railways 
then there were none—-and lodged ın the town. The embarkation, 
itself a novelty with this “family” emigration, was no easy matter, 
often mvolving, as it did, the transport in open boats of hundreds of 
men, women, and children from the shore to the gunboat, and from the 
gunboat to the liner lying two or three miles out, Thanks, however, 
to a combination of good luck and good management, no hitch and 
no accident occurred in the case of any one of our ten thousand 
emigrants 

One day of selection was very like another; one embarkation. 
repeated itself elsewhere, whether in Galway or Blacksod Bay. The 
following vivid description* may be therefore given as showing the way 
in which the work was carried out——work which had its humorous as 
well as pathetic side: 


“ February 16,1883 Co. Mayo 

“We parted from the Tukes, amid mutual expressions of esteem and 
regard, this morning—they going south to Clifden, and we coming on here 
with Mr Richards We began work at Mulranny. The applicants came: 


2 Extracts from the Diary of the late Mrs, Sydney Buxton. 
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in one by one, Syd talked to thei, and I made out their tickets and 
entered them on a hst, as each family was disposed of, putting down the 
names, ages, and number on the register This is the style of things that 
happens Enter Pat Murphy, and, preliminaries being disposed of, Syd 
asks, ‘Where do you wish to go to?’ Pat ‘To Cleveland, yer honour’ 
It 1s ascertained that Pat has no friends in Cleveland, and merely mentions 
ut because he has heard the name Then he 1s told, ‘ You can’t go to Cleve- 
land Will you goto Canada?’ Pat ‘Yer honour?’ Syd ‘Wal you 
go to Canada, or stay at home?’ Pat ‘To Cleveland’ But, finally, Pat 1s 
convinced that he wil have more chance of getting work and wages m 
Canada I make out his ticket and enter him on the list while the next 
apphcant 1s being ushered in. It 1s quite difficult sometimes to keep pace 
with them, as they al have such ‘long’ famihes to enter and count up, 
but my scribbling 1s very little trouble compared with what Sydney has to 
go through in the way of yelling at the people I often wonder how he 
manages to keep patience, and to bear in mind that each applicant 1s a 
separate mdividual human being They are all deaf they all say exactly 
the same things, and they all seem to 1magine that they’ve not had fair does 
unless they get a lengshy conversation with ‘the Doblin man,’ as they call 
Syd One old man tc-day, on being told that he could not be sent to the 
States, as he had no Zi1ends there, wanted to know whether he might go 
to Canada without his wife, as she would never go there Syd explained to 
him that we could not send the bread-winners of a family, leaving others to 
be dependent on the rates, and the poor old man cast up his hands, crying 
out, ‘Och thin! I’m pet! DPm don! She'll stack, and we'll starve.’ At 
last I wrote down for him on a piece of paper, ‘If Anthony McNulty will 
go to Canada with his wife and family, he can be sent free But he cannot 
be sent free to the States,’ and old Tony departed in high glee, saying, ‘If 
I’ve writin’ to show her, she'll be bet’ 

“Generally, when a few familes make up their minds to go from any 
district others follow sut, but there 1s always a great deal of chopping and 
changing going on among the crowd To-day, when we thought we were 
about getting through the list, the Relieving Officer (who acts as Master of 
the Ceremonies) put his head outside the door and shouted for ‘ Parties as 
has changed their minds’—wheieupon there was a general rush of appli- 
cants, and the work began all over again Sydney goes through it all with 
the patience and fortitade of an angel, but, as he truly says, Z always wish 
the emigrants were gang to a worse place than Canada, when they come 
back and want their wickets altered—taking up time, untidying my lists 
On an average we spend about a quarter of an hour in deciding the fate of 
every family—which does not seem long when one comes to consider the 
question ” 


“ Tuesday, 20th February, 18838 Dugort, Achill Island. 

“ After tea we interviewed emigrants Some of the letters from frends 
in the States, which they bring us to read, are very touching, and the 
descriptions of the delights of the new country most vivid ‘ This 1s a place 
where one has Christmas times every day,’ one man said They all begin in 
a most formal manner, as‘ From John Carton to his wife Mary Carton 
Dear Mis Carton, I hope this finds you ım health as ıb leaves me ’—and 
then they go on to ask, ‘ How 1s so-and-so and family, and so-and-so and 
family?’ &¢ The style hardly eve: varies, though the spelling frequently 
does ‘Take the wrought as soon as ye can,’1s a favourite expression- I 
asked one man to-day how he spelt his name, as he was not on the Union 
list, and I had to ‘take him down.’ He said, with an air of making a great 
concession, ‘Pd be willm’ to lave the spellin’ to you.’ We never send any 
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one to the States who cannot produce a good letter from some near (male) 
relation promising a welcome and help ın finding work 

“ Sydney, Captam Fair and I drove from Mulranny to Belmullet, fifty- 
six English miles It was a lovely day, and we had great fun We stayed 
a week at Belmullet, interviewing emigrants all day long, and working our 
heads off, but having on the whole avery jovial tame One of our dı- 
culties was, that at Belmullet the people had taken it into ther heads 
that 16 would be a good plan to excite sympathy by putting their families 
as very ‘weak,’ so the number of infants in arms that appeared on the 
Union lists was extraordinary. But when it was discovered that very weak 
families could not be sent, and when a few applicants had been rejected on 
that account, they would calmly come back and give all the ages differently. 
So, finally, we had to have the children ın and put ages to them for our- 
selves Thus, enter little girl, aged five, according to the register Syd - 
* How old are you2’ Zattle Garl ‘Nineteen, yer honour’ Syd ‘You are 
twelve years old Next child!’ In vain did we deliver to the parents 
short but impressive homilies on the wickedness and folly of trymg to mis- 
lead us, ın vain did Mr Richards fiercely stroke his beard, and in his most 
terrible voice mnquire why they went telling such golleogues—the parents 
always smiled benignly upon us, and the more we scolded the more did they 
invoke the blessings of heaven upon our sweet faces ” 


Then follows later on a description of the first embarkation from 
Blacksod Bay—the first ever undertaken from there 


* March 30, 1888 —-We had a miserable tme of ıt before the embaika- 
tion Yesterday there was a regular gale of wind (after all our care and all 
our hopes!), and 16 seemed useless to think of embarking emigrants next 
day We drove out to our pier at Barnagh in the afternoon to see how 
things looked It was an awful diive, cold, wet, and wretched, and we got 
no comfort from anything we saw and heard there . . In the evening, 
after getting back to Belmullet, we had a melancholy little dinner-party of 
five Noone thought or spoke of anything except the weather Would 
the wind change? Could there be time for the waves to go down if ıb 
did change? We went to bed, still almost hopeless, but at 12.30, at 
the turn of the tide, the wind did change, and when we got up, soon after 
4 Am, 16 was quite calm, though rainmg hard. As soon as the day 
broke, Sydney, Captam Fair, and I started to drive down to Barnagh, and a 
delicious drive we had We were all three in the highest spimts The rain 
had stopped, and just as we got ın the sun rose gloriously ove: the high tops 
of the hills We found that our pier and the little ‘shelter’ had been 
swept away by the waves and the wind; but Mr Richards had been up all 
night, working ‘like a black’ to repair damages, and by 7 30 (when the first 
emigrant, John Phillips, appeared) we were all ready to begin work Syd 
and Captain Fair stood on the pier, passing the families mto the boats, 
seeing that the right number went on board, yelling out directions to every 
one and keepmg the whole thing gomg I wandered about the shore, 
sometimes collecting a family ready to be passed on to the boats, some- 
times charging the mob so as to prevent them from crowding on to the 
pier; sometimes tearing a distracted emigrant out of the arms of his or her 
sorrowing relatives Our emigrants themselves were very cheerful Such 
a noise as they and their friends made, what with crying and kissimg, and 
shouting farewell messages . . And then, every now and then, some of 
them would rush into the sea after a departing boat load, or an emigrant 
would jump out of a boat and run amok among his friends, kissing them 
(men and women) all round, until recaptured and put on board again, It 
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was what newspapers call an ‘animated scene’, and perhaps 1t was as well 
that one had no tame at the moment to think over ıts very solemn side. 
In an hour and forty minutes all the 267 Belmullet people were on board, 
and Captam Needham had kindly taken the Orwell (which happened 
‘accidentally ’ to be present) down to the Bull’s Mouth to fetch the Achill 
contingent—33 ın all We followed the last boatload from Barnagh on to 
the gunboat, the Seahorse, where the emigrants had a good meal, cheerful 
and grateful, and then we steamed out to the Nestorzan, and went om 
board the big ship to mspect the emigrants’ quarters. These were clean, 
and what I suppose one ought to call comfortable, all things considered.” 


This may be supplemented by the following characteristic letter from 
Mr. Tuke: 


‘' BELMULLET, 
“ Friday (May 1883) 





“ Drar Mr BUXTON, 


“You may hke to have a line from this place to-day, as Captain Far 
will not be able to write before the post leaves. Yesterday was passed as 
all days before the sailing of the ship are spent, ım an infinite variety of 
interviews, ‘doings and undoings’—emigrants who wished not to—others 
who at the last moment wished ‘to lave by the next ship’, husbands who 
wished to leave the ‘wake’ family ‘behint’, wives who wanted to go 
without the husband, who declared he would not go ‘couldn't make up his 
mind, and why, because he was entirely wake and wanted to be abed for a 
fortnight,’ had vowed to ‘ perform a station ’ before he left home, ‘ had some 
earnings owing to him which he would lose, and many other possible or 
impossible reasons for not going as the wife and family wished him to do. 
Then a long scene between a virago country shopkeeper and dolt of a 
husband, who sat dumb whilst his wife harangued and abused Fair because he 
would not stop Mrs, Somebody who owed her £6, and had sold any amount of 
stock The defendant, an old Imsh speaking woman, voluble, and denying 
all charges while her daughter-in-law with pale, rather nice face stood between 
. them—final dismissal of parties—neither satisfied, and shopkeeper and com- 
pany not triumphant but abusive. 

In the midst of ıt who should walk in but , who had the benefit 
of the scene and others which followed whilst dinner was being served 
and after Then at dinner Mr , filled cram full of impossible 
schemes for the regeneration of Ireland by mugration, had the most 
indisputable authority—‘ highest head authority’—for saying that mil- 
lions of acres of land could be reclaimed at £1 per acre, and handed over 
to tenants ın twenty or more acres, who, with £25 to build a house— 
tenant’s output to be employed at 1s and 1e. 6d a day, and send earnings 
home to families—they would then work out the whole at a minimum of 
expense (Perhaps I mght add and a maximum of nastiness) Had already 
surveyed thousands of acres suitable for the project on authority of highest 
agents ın Irelands! ‘Have you ever thought what 1t would cost to fence im 
your twenty-acre lots which you say you can reclaim at £1 the acre 2’ mter- 
jected Farr ‘No, I have not, rephed Ireland’s regenerator, ‘ that surely 
ig a very small sum when they are made of sods—plenty of sods’ ‘ Yes ~ 
but then the labour?’ ‘It would cost you exactly is 6d a perch. I have 

roved ıt, and my father’s books will show ıt? ‘The fences would cost, alone 
£100, and the house £25, My good sir, ıb ıs impossible’ ‘ Well, let me 
take a note of this’ (notebook in hand), rephed the savant. ‘I am assured 
by the highest authority that ıt can be done as I say Then, with superior 
supervision and education, and priest’s guidance, all will be-——’ How can 
sensible men be so msane as to send out a man so foolish and easily misled. 








‘ 
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“ And now for this moining All yesterday our anxieties were quickened 
by a high wind and rain all night, at three, however, Captain Fair— 
what a splendid fellow he is—was at work 1outing out the people, and 
soon after sıx was himself off to Elly Bay, where the embarkation took 
place. Here I followed with the learned Professor How picturesque the 
grouping of the people on the beach amidst the huge red and brown chests, 
the final hugs and embraces, and the trim man-of-war and coastguard 
boats coming backwards and forwaids from the gunboat—no sign of steamer 
then Captain Fair arranging all, with Nolan and Richards to assist, and 
the four men appointed to the work It was raining all the time, but it 
did not damp the good temper and liveliness of the people, who showed no 
signs of grief Then, when all were safely put in the boats, Fair and others 
left for the gunboat, for myself, only to shake hands with Captain Sutton 
and thank him for his kind attention to the people. As the day was so wet 
and dall, no object seemed gamed by going further 


“Now I must stop, hope to reach town on Tuesday ith kmdest 
regards to Mrs Buxton 


“Yous very truly, 
“Jj H.T” 


So much for the work on this side the water. But, above all, 
most careful arrangements had to be, and were, made in Canada and 
the States for the reception of the emigrants, and in this matter 
Mr Tuke and the Committee received much most valuable and dıs- 
interested aid from the bishops, clergy, and members of the Romish 
Church, to which the emigrants with hardly an exception belonged. 

The general demand was for emigration to the States,-for Canada 
was to most of the people an unknown and ignorantly dreaded 
country. The Committee, on the other hand, being able to place them 
there, desired to send the emigrants rather to Canada than to the States. 
Thus the essential and necessary rule was laid down that, except in 
cases where the emigrants were going direct to the Committee’s corre- 
spondents, no family could be sent to the States unless they received 
and produced (including the envelope ') a letter from some very near 
relative, not only encouraging them to come, but promising to look 
after them on arrival, and to put them in the way of work. Further, 
we avoided as far as possible sending the emigrants to the large 
towns, and endeavoured to scatter them and send them as far west 
as possible. 

The best proof that the care taken, both in selecting and locating, 
was well expended, is shown from the fact that but a very small per- 
centage of the emigrants have returned—the return ın nearly every case 
being due to sickness—and that, when they have returned, they have 
come back better off than when they left! Then, again, the letters* 

* The following'characteristic extracts may be given They are representatives of 
many hundreds of letters that have been shown us from time to time 


‘WHEELING, US A, March 16, 1884 

“My dear Friend Mr 
“Tf you have any desire of coming, come hke a man and don’t be needing councils 

or encouragements from people here You won’t be worse off while you are here, any- 
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written home by the emigrants to their friends tell an almost universal 
tale of content, general well-being, and thankfulness. 

These were the satis‘actory results to those who went; but Mr. 
Tuke was able, with justice, to claim that the condition of those 
remaining behind, of the districts in question, was materially im- 
proved by his methods of family emigration—the way i which ıt 
was administered, and the extent to which ıt was carried out in certain 
definite districts There was, ın the first place, a material relief to 
the congestion of population. In the portion of the Chfden Union 
worked by the Committee, for instance, out of a population of 
14,000, no less than 1380 or 22 per cent. were emigrated. From 
Belmullet district, also, over 20 per cent. of the population were 
assisted to leave. Further, while of the ordinary unassisted emi- 
gration from Connaught, no less than about 78 per cent. of the 
emigrants are young persons between the ages of 15 to 30, 
chiefly unmarried, but 32 per cent. of Mr. Tuke’s emigrants 
were between these ages; a btrıking proof that he was not sending 
away the ‘bone and sinew,” and leaving the weak and helpless 
behind. Agaim, under the system of “family” emigrstion the little 
holding was entirely cleared, and to a large extent became consoli- 
dated with neighbouring holdings, increasing the size and the 
capacity of the holdings to sustain a family. To these advantages 
should be added the amount of money sent home by the emigrants, 
which, after very careful inquiries, Mr. Tuke estimated at £4000 to 
£5000 in the years 1882-3, 

Thus, ın every way— lesser population, larger holdings, better 


how You will bein the midst of luxury and a beautiful continent in the lands of 
freedom, spending a pleasant summer as a guest among your friends, and, again, after 
you get to be citizen we will all do all we can to appoint you as city surgeon, sheriff of 
this county, or stump speake1 among your Insh friends , and ıs that not a great 
privilege in this dear land of the free? 

“Tell Mr Buxton send for me and I will go back to Ireland and give him a correct 
idea of this country and pomt ont the men who can’t and can get along here I am 
getting along myself right good, and I will never dispraise my country, but add to its 
reputation as much as I can possibly It is nice to gaze on the sunshine leaves of our 
American woody hills and sweet to rove on a pleasant evening, when the still winds 
are no more heard, when everybody meets with a smiling, happy countenance, where 
there 1s no complaint of miserableness, where every man can run his hand down his 
pocket and play with those pretzy coins called dollars Come and see them and be 
satisfied, and sure you will be owner of some at a glance 

“Your most affectionate friend —— ” 

From another letter ° 

“Tf you give me a present of a house and farm ın Tip, I would not go back toit I 
have only ten hours a-Cay to work here , when ıt 1s done, I can go walk through the 
erty I could not describe 16 to you, it’s more like a paradise , the very smell of the 
trees growing all along the footpaths here would do you good The last letter I 
wrote you, I did not hkeit The boy that wrote it did not putin half what I wanted 
to say, but this one will satisfy you better ... ” 

And another, from a girl to her sister 

“ Hurry up and get big and strong for the Atlantic You are as big and as stout as I 
am, and its far better than carrying the clieve [turf] from C:umpaun-a-traw to Cruchaun- 
a-laughta So father can sit down by the fireside then, and let the rough day pass him 
and us,earning lots of money for hum in this country, where there 1s plenty of 1t Iam 

getting my health first-rate and very glad to get to this country ” 
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of Mr. Tuke’s most cherished plans In the Irısh Land Bill of 1891, 
introduced by Mr. Balfour, were included clauses which virtually 
formed a separate Bill in themselves, and which dealt exclusively with 
the so-called “ congested districts” These districts were placed by 
the Act under the care of a Board, practically permanent in character, 
well provided with funds and possessing extended powers. The Chief 
Secretary, a member of the Land Commission, and five honorary mem- 
bers, appointed by the Crown (together with some temporary members, 
formed the Board. The Bull became law in August 1891, and the 
first person to be asked to serve as one of the honorary members was 
naturally Mr. Tuke. He was then seventy-two, and his incessant 
labours and exhausting work had told on his frame, so that living as 
he did on the other side of England, and membership involving, as it 
would, monthly visits of ten days at a time to Dublin, and occasional 
journeyings to the West, 1t is not to be wondered at that he shrank 
from accepting the offer. But, being pressed to undertake the duty, 
he felt ıt was one which he could not decline, and for three years— 
that is as long as his health lasted—he was an active, energetic, and 
most valuable and valued member of the Board.* 

Thus, at length, were his pleadings successful, his expectations 
fulfilled. Though it was too much to hope that the newly created 
Board could, or would, forthwith carry out all his proposals, they 
were endowed with the necessary power. Light railways were already 
provided for under the Act of 1889; and the Congested Districts 
Board—with the status of a Government Department, but without 1ts 
staid, bureaucratic tendencies—had the power, and the assured means, 
of controlling and encouraging emigration, of developing the fishing 
and other industries, of carrying out public engineering works, of 
providing seed potatoes and other cereals, of improving the breed of 
live stock and poultry, of paternally supervising and encouraging the 
agricultural interest, of consolidating and enlarging holdings, of under- 
taking forestry and planting. In a word, of taking all these practical 
steps which, for the previous ten years or so, Mr Tuke had been 
proclaiming as the only effectual means of permanently relheving 
the congested districts. Perhaps, however, ıt hardly falls within 
the scope of this sketch to detail the work that the Congested 
Districts Board has actually been able to accomplish. Their work 
has been emphatically the work of the Board, not that of an 
individual; and, although Mr. Tuke took a share, and an active 
share, in the work, he would have been the last man to claim more 


* Shortly after Mr Tuke’s death the Board unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution “That we wish to place on record our deep sense of the irreparable loss that 
this Board and the congested districts of Ireland have sustained ın the death of our 
respected colleague, James Hack Tuke that we recognise that our efforts are but a 
continuation and extension of work with which he was identified for half a century, 
and that we have greatly profited by the experience which he denved from his life-long 
devotion to the cause of the Irish poor.” 
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than a proportionate part in its deliberations and proceedings. 
His glory les chiefly ın this, that 16 was largely, if not primarily, 
due to his exertions that the Board was created at all 

The foregoing imperfect account will show the really astonishing 
work which Mr Tuke was able to perform The secret of his 
success lay, first, in his marvellous insight into the problems with 
which he desired to deal, in his painstaking efforts to get at the 
facts and to acquire accurate knowledge, in his large grasp of the 
situation; secondly, in his transparent disinterestedness, his calm, 
judicial, and businesslike mind, his modesty; and, finally, in his 
warm-hearted sympathy, and in the charm of his character, which 
inspired a feeling of affection and confidence in those with whom he 
had to deal, and a feeling of devotion in those who had occasion to 
serve with or under him. Not only his Committee, not only his 
lieutenants who shared in his counsels, but the humble rank and file 
of Imshmen who carried out his instructions, one and all felt it a 


‘privilege to be associated with him. Asa benefactor—-though this 


does not always follow——he would naturally be popular in the districts 
to which he had rendered such material aid. But 16 was more than 
ths He had a personal popularity besides; he was appreciated, not 
only as a benefactor, but as a warm-hearted friend. 

And, indeed, the good that Mr. Tuke accomplished was not 
limited to the material benefits that were brought to certam dis- 
tricts in Ireland during his lifetime; nor even to the benefits still to be 
derived from the policy which he inaugurated—-namely, by the creation ` 
of a permanent non-political and representative Commission to watch 
over the interests of the congested districts. His action and its 
results afforded another proof that wise and patient well-doimg on a 
hard, though not hopeless quest, will at length attain its end, and so 
earn its reward. 

Somewhat frail and fragile in appearance, never very strong, it was 
often a marvel how Mr. Tuke was able to endure the great strain of 
work, anxiety, and responsibility which all his Juish activity involved 
But he had indomitable pluck and cheery spirits He was excellent 
company, his interests were varied, his sense of humour was keen. He 
was the bess, kindest, and most faithful of frends. He had no 
enemies. He was charitable in his soul as well as in his deeds, He 
never (unlike many of us), unless absolutely goaded into ıt, spoke a 
harsh or contemptuous word of any one, He always sought rather 
to find the best qualities that lay ın man or woman. 


SYDNEY BUXTON 
Howarp HODGKIN. 


THE FRANGIPANT RING. 


A GOLD ring lost about three hundred and ‘ninety years ago, and 
recently unburied in a Friulian field, has proved the key, in 
Professor Thode’s hands, to a sixteenth century love-story backed 
on all main points by documentary evidence, and no less fascinating 
than true. Accordingly, we attempt no critical review of the volume © 
before us,“ no analysis of its literary merits. We merely record the 
tale of a strange experience, in which, as 16 seems to us, the dis- 
coverer plays a scarcely less Interesting part than the hero and heroine 

of the drama he has unveiled f 
The learned Professor, whose great book on St. Francis of Assisi 1s 
well known to the reading world, has long been engaged on a still 
yaster work on Venetian history and art While reading one day in 
the Marcian Library, a curious old ring was brought to him for in- 
spection. It was a thick gold circlet, engraved with a double scroll 
of waved lines, leaves, and minute Gothic letters, ın the late Gothic- 
German style, and apparently of sixteenth century Augsburg make It 
had been dug from the soil of an old earthwork at Castell di Prata, 
near Pordenone, and was offered for sale by the peasant who had 
found it ‘Professor Thode shpped it on his finger and set to work to 
decipher the inscription. On reading, or, as he puts it, hearing the 
words: “ Myt wyllen dyn eygen,” ie., Mit Willen .dein eigen 
{Wilhngly thine), he was seized with enthusiasm for this old love 
token and yearned to unravel itshistory. Surely something stranger 
‘than chance had brought this German ring to a German’s hand! A 
word with the finder, a rapid bargain, and the treasure was won. 
But his imagination was in a whirl, and hours passed before he could 
* “Der Ring des Frangipani Hin Erlebnıss.” Won Henry Thode. Heinrich Keller, 


Frankfurt am Main, 
t 
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settle down to his work and resume his investigation of the perils of 
the Republic in 1513, as set forth in the fifth chapter of Romanin’'s 
History, vol. v. : 

We all know how the destruction of Venice was planned at Cam- 
brai, ın 1508; how the Powers of Europe were arrayed against her, 
and how every member of the League was bidden to conquer the share 
of Venetian lands assigned him by the treaty. For five years Venice 
had stood at bay, now striving to retrieve by diplomacy all she had lost ım 
the field ; now to soften the wrath of the Pope, the Emperor and Spain; 
manoeuvring to turn the arms of England against France, and even 
imploring aid from her worst foe, the Turk. Although the Pontiff's 
secession from the League in 1510 raised the hopes of the Republic 
for a while, ıt only heightened the rage of Germany, France, and the 
other confederates. Early in 1518, Cordova’s Spaniards were 
threatening the Lagoons, and Maximilian’s troops ravaging Friuli. 
The invading force, led by that dreaded Croatian chief, Count 
Christopher Frangipani, easily captured Udine, occupied Marano laid 
siege to Osopo, and pushed on still farther. 

Professor Thode ceased reading. Germans in Friuli in 1513? 
It was a flash of light. The ring on his finger might have belonged 
to some officer of the expedition, for no common person could have 
owned so dainty a thing But had the invaders reached Pordenone ? 
Failing to learn this from Romanin, he turned to other sources, and, 
with the true instinct of historic research, soon nt upon a “ Diario di 
Pordenone” describing the capture of that town by the Germans, and 
their expulsion by the Venetians in March 1514. So the Germans 
not only held Pordenone, but the neighbouring Castell Prata as well. 
Some account of their doings there was added, but without the details 
of which our Professor stood in need. That king of chroniclers, 
Marin Sanuto, was next consulted, and now the scent grew warm. 
Sanuto not only supphed a narrative of the campaign, but included 
the letter of an 1mpertal officer named Rizzan, written after his cap- 
ture by the Venetians, minutely recounting all that took place at 
Pordenone 

Rizzan also relates how his chief, Count Frangipani, had his horsa 
killed under him in a skirmish before Osopo, and how, in falling heavily 
to the ground, he lost a precious relic that he had cherished asa charm 
The Count, he adds, was much depressed by this loss, and declared 
it an evil omen From that moment, in fact, everything went ill 
with him. 

The castle of Osopo was too important a position to be turned or 
left unheeded in the enemy’s hands, since it commanded the Carinthian 
Pass, that formed the easiest link between Italy and Germany. So, 
despatching Rizzan’s advanced guard to occupy Pordenone, the 
‘General sat down before the impregnable stronghold, hoping to lure 
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its defender, Savorgnan, to open battle in the valley beneath. Pending 
operations he spent some days in Pordenone and strengthened the 
garrison there. But Venice was on tho alert, her main army on the 
move, and suddenly Bartolommeo d’Alviano appeared at the gates, 
recaptured the town after a fierce struggle, and seizing Rizzan and 
most of his men, sent them off prisoners to Venice. At the same 
time (beginning April 1514) intelligence came from Savorgnan that 
the siege of Osopo had been raised and Frangipani mortally wounded 
in a desperate attempt to storm the walls, 

So there was great rejoicing at St Mark’s, and the general gladness 
farther increased by a report that the formidable Frangipani had 
ceased to breathe. 

His name was a terror to the Republic, for not only had this 
very Count Christopher and his father Bernhadin led various attacks 
against the Venetian power in Istria and Friuli, and treated the 
population with incredible cruelty, but throughout many generations 
their turbulent stock had shown persistent hostility to the State. 
According to some authorities, these Croatian magnates were an 
offshoot of the Roman Frangipani, whose honour was tarnished by the 
treacherous betrayal of the fugitive King Conradin and the murder 
of Duke Frederic. Others consider them a branch of the Ravenna 
Frangipani, who were among the earlier settlers in Venice, while 
several writers assert them to be of purely Croatian descent, and 
their name derived from the ancient term “ Frankopan,” signifying 
“Franz the Lord.” Whatever their origin, Venice had reason to 
hate them. It is true that one or two of the line had been received 
by the Doges as honoured guests; but, besides other bones of 
contention, the Frangipani’s usurpation of the island of Veglia near 
Fiume had frequently caused hard blows as well as bad blood. 

The news of Count Christopher's death proved unfounded, but he 
was lying at Gradisca in a critical state, while Alviano’s brave force 
was repulsing the invaders at all points 

To return to the ring. During the first stage of the inquiry, 
Professor Thode supposed it to have belonged to one of the German 
officers taken at Pordenone, but ın seeking for evidence to that effect, 
Rizzan’s account of Frangipani’s loss of a “ cherished relic ” served to 
put him on another track; and the scent grew keener when he 
presently ascertained that the Count’s newly married wife had flown 
to Gradisca to tend her wounded lord. Hence more ransacking of 
archives in quest of fresh particulars concerning the Croatian chief. 

While still prostrate in the German camp at Cormons, Count 
Christopher sent an energetic despatch to the authorities at Udine, 
reminding them of their oath of allegiance to the Empire, and bidding 
them beware of his vengeance, should they dare to evade it. By the 
end of April he was again in the field, but defeat dogged his steps. 
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After repeated efforts to break through the circle of steel pressing 
Gradisca on all sides, Frangipani was wounded and taken prisoner 
while heading a sortie. But he fell into good hands, for his captor, 
Juan Vitur1, treated him with so much kindness and consideration as 
to excite the wrath of his fellow-commander, Savorgnan, who made 
bitter complaint to the Doge that a foe so notomous for cruelty and 
contempt of all rules of war should be handled “lke a son rather 
than a-criminal.”” Nevertheless, the foe was caged, and on June 9, 
1514, safely shut in the Torresella of the Ducal Palace. 

Now might Venice truly rejoice, for this important capture was not 
only a trump card in the game of negotiation about to be played, but 
the best satisfaction of her old animosity. It was no small gain to 
hold a Frangipani ın her hion’s claws! Besides giving full details of 
this event, the State papers corroborate the romance Thode’s intuition 
had divined. For they comprise Frangipani’s correspondence with 
the young wife left to mourn his fate at Gradisca This lady was the 
beautiful Apollonia Lang, sister to the famous Cardinal Mathias Lang, 
Bishop of Gurk, and Maximihan’s trusted adviser, whose rapid rise 
to the highest digmities of the Church was mdeed said to be due 
more to his sister’s charms than even to his own achievements in 
diplomacy and politics. In the year 1500 Kaiser Maximban had 
seen the fair Apollonia at Augsburg, and appomted her maid-in- 
waiting to his consort. The position seems somewhat .equivocal, but 
is not unexampled, even ın later times. At any rate, 1t was sanctioned 
by the code of sixteenth century manners, and Apollonia became a 
power at the imperial Court. According to the records of the Lang 
family, the lady “showed such notable virtue and discretion as to 
bring counts and lords to her feet.” Another chronicle adds that 
Duke George of Bavaria was among the more ardent of her adorers. 
Not the favoured suitor, however, for in 1503 she bestowed her hand 
on Count Julian von Lodron, son of Count Parisoto von Lodron, pro- 
bably of the same stock as the Count Paris-Lodron, who had a part 
in the Veronese love tragedy recorded by Luigi da Porto, and after- 
wards immortalised by Shakespeare’s pen. 

In 1510 the Countess Apollonia was a widow, and after an interval 
of three years became the wife of Christopher Frangipani. Her new 
spouse had barely time to snatch a brief honeymoon and inspect the 
wide Carinthian lands brought him in dower, before he was ordered 
off to command the expedition destined to so disastrous an ending. 
Therefore, even this grim fighting man may well have treasured a 
gift from his bride. 

No wonder that all Venice flocked to the Piazza that June day of 
1514 to gaze on the Croatian ogre, of whose cruelty in war such 
terrible proofs had been seen. We are told that general surprise 
was felt when the monster proved to be a tall, dignified, still youthful 
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man, of very comely appearance in spite of his scars. It was also 
murmured that the Torresella (now destroyed) was far too good and 
cheerful a lodging for this bloodthirsty foe, and that he should have 
been consigned to the Pozzi instead But ıt was some comfort to 
know that the Palace guards were doubled and many special pre- 
cautions employed. It ıs certam that Frangipani was treated with 
unusual gentleness and courtesy, rather indeed as a hostage than as 
an adversary taken sword in hand. After the first few weeks, he 
was permitted to exchange letters with his family and friends, 
although, naturally enough, the correspondence was- subject to 
inspection. Apollonia’s letters are full of pathos and charm, for even 
the high-sounding epistolary style of the day fails to stifle the ex- 
pression of her anxious love; and she often drops into simple domestic 
details She ıs much concerned about the best means of forwarding 
supplies, vows steadfast fidelity to her “ high, mighty, well-born, and 
most beloved lord,” and promises obedience to all instructions received 
from him. His communications are equally affectionate, if less 
eloquent, and his tender words are queerly mingled with extremely 
precise directions as to warm hose, fine linen, and other articles 
required for his use His darling wife is to feel assured of his un- 
changing faith and devotion, and always remember to keep him in 
funds, inasmuch as his expenses are never less than forty florins the 
month. 

Had nothing else been discovered, much gratitude would be due 
to Professor Thode for bringing to hght this quaintly interesting cor- 
respondence. But more was to come, and we may imagine the 
historian’s exultation on finding the followimg paragraph in a letter 
from the Countess, dated March 21, 1515: 


“« As to the ring, gracious and dearest husband, I should say that the ring 
entrusted to Messer Zuan Stefano Maga ought to have been made some- 
what smaller than your old ring, and giaven with the same letters which 
were on the outer and inner side of that one, since those words are a reply 
to the words on the other ring sent to me by your Lordship, the which I 
ever keep with me, and would have fain sent to your Lordship, so that you 
might deign to wear it for my sake and remembrance But, since there 1s 
no good goldsmith ın this place, I pray you, an ıb please you, to have the 
ring made there (an Venrce) ” 

Here then is proof in black and white that a ring given by Apol- 
lonia to her husband had been lost, and that its device gave answer 
to some question engraved on that she had received in exchange. 
So it is easy to conceive that the Count’s posy may have been “ Art 
willingly mine,” or words to that effect, and his wife’s response : 
Mit willen dein eigen.” 

Thus the strangest chance had not only drawn the long-lost 
treasure from the depths of the earth to the very building in which 
its owner lived captive for years, but had given it to a German, who 
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within a week had succeeded in tracing its history No wonder that 
he burned with enthusiasm for the gracious lady Apollonia, and, 
thrilled by the magnetism of her love-gage, followed with almost 
mystic ardour the vicissitudes of her life. By another coincidence, 
Frangipani’s prison house, the Torresella, was a small tower on the 
Palace roof situated exactly above the Marcian Library. 

At the date of the letter concerning the ring, strenuous efforts had 
already been made ‘to procure the prisoner’s release. Hus family, 
Cardinal Lang included, had all done their best, the King of Hun- 
gary had addressed the Republic ın his behalf, and special appeal had 
been made to Maximilan’s help. But always witn a negative result. 
Until peace was concluded, there could be no hope. In fact, the 
Venetians were too keenly aware, of their captive’s importance to 
dream of letting hım go until circumstances should deprive him of 
power to offend. But they treated him most gently. The Superin- 
tendent of the prisons, Messer Zuan Antonio Dandolo, constantly 
visited him and saw to his bodily comfort. He was cheered by the 
companionship of some of his officers, and on great festivals was 
allowed to leave his cell and enjoy a sight of the gay doings in the 
Piazza from the windows or terrace of the Ducal Palace. 

Meanwhile his beloved Apollonia had sent a pathetic appeal to 
Dandolo, imploring him to persuade the Government to let her come 
to Venice and share her husband’s imprisonment ‘The kind Prov- 
veditore warmly pleaced her cause, but to no effect. 

With infinite politeness and circumlocution the Signory replied to 
the Countess, regretting that they were unavoidably prevented from 
granting her a safe conduct, and gently remarking that ıt were far 
wiser she should stay where she was 

This refusal seems to have urged Frangipani to a desperate resolve ; 
for shortly afterwards one of the Torresella guards was accused of 
having secretly furnished him with means of escape. Some of the 
bars were already sawn through when the plot was betrayed, and poor 
Frangipani was more strictly watched than before, His former oppo- 
nent, Bartolommeo d’Alviano next endeavoured to obtain his release, 
but the Signory turned a deaf ear, even to this powerful voice. 
Thereupon the General stamped with rage, and swore he would leave 
the Venetian service at the close or the campaign for which he was 
bound. At all events, his friendly championship had cheered the 
prisoner’s soul. Frangipani was well informed of all that went on im 
the world, and perfectly realised that he might not hope to be set 
free until Venice came to terms with Kaiser and Pope. Indeed, he 
plainly hinted this in a pretended dream related by him to Dandolo. 

Besides, there were wheels within wheels, If Mathias Lang’s 
influence had failed to stir the Emperor to make an express stipulation 
in favour of the Count, it was only because Maximilian had reason to 
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distrust the fidelity of the Frangipani clan, and knew they were 
already inclining to the Venetian side. For at this moment the 
energy of the Republic’s ally, King Francis, had turned the tide of 
war, the French monarch being already in Milan, and the Venetian 
force on the march to Brescia. 

Time passed, but even when a truca was concluded between 
Emperor and King, in August 1516, no steps were taken to rescue 
the Count He seemed forgotten by all save by his bride. For 
suddenly, in January 1517, Apollonia appeared in Venice. She came 
without any safe-conduct, solely trusting ım God and the force of 
wifely love, Doge, Senate, Council, all the authorities were greatly 
disturbed by her arrival. But, their annoyance notwithstanding, 
she was politely received, lodged in Dandolo’s palace, and allowed to 
see her husband at once A few days afterwards, Doge Loredan 
granted her a State audience in the Senate. She entered his presence 
with a train of three maidens, costumed à la tedesca, in coifs and 
robes of black cloth; an elderly dame, a physician, and major-domo, 
all walking m procession. The Countess wore “a new silk gown, an 
outer robe of black satin lined with sable fur, a thick gold chain 
round her neck, and a gold-embroidered head-dress in the German 
style.” ‘She is a worthy and honour-inspiring lady, very beautiful, 
small and slender.” 

Apollonia earnestly implored the Doge for permission to visit her 
husband twice a week, and explained that, being compelled to consult 
physicians with regard to her health, she craved leave to see them m 
the Count’s presence. Also, that she was collecting funds for her 
husband’s ransom, and expecting a sum of 50,000 ducats from Laibach 
The Doge gave a vaguely reassuring reply, saying he hoped that the 
re-establishment of peace would speedily bring about the fulfilment 
of her desires. 

The next day Dandolo came to the Council Chamber in great haste 
and excitement In defiance of all rules, entreaties, and commands, 
the Countess had positively refused to quit the Torresella, insisted on 
spending the night with her husband, and, moreover, was still there, 
prostrated by a relapse of her old malady So now the Count prayed the 
Signory to let him keep his wife and to provide her with the requisite 
medical aid. This incident caused much commotion ın the Senate; there 
was a hot debate, and the majority voted against the petition, Never- 
theless, Frangipani firmly insisted in retaming his wife, vowing that 
he would only be parted from her by force. Now, though extremely 
vexed by this feminine complication, the Senate shrank from violence, 
and after loud verbal protest yielded the point. So the devoted couple 
were left im peace. Meanwhile, more vigorous negotiations were 
opened for Frangipani’s release Even the Spanish King joined with 
Francis I. in sending urgent appeals in his favour, and weighty secu- 
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rities were proffered by his father, Bernhadin. But powerful voices 
protested against the danger of loosing the bonds of so dreaded a 
foe. The Marquis of Mantua opined that nothing less than the total 
destruction of the Republic would be the result, Next came @ 
question of exchanging the Count for Giulio Manfron, who had been 
taken captive by the Duke of Urbino 

All these points, however, took long to debate, and two gracious 
epistles from Maximilian expressing his Majesty’s hope of the speedy 
restoration to freedom of his “ beloved and faithful subject,” merely 
served to hghten the prisoner’s weary suspense Countess Apolloma 
had been compelled by illness to leave him for a time and go to the 
baths of Abano, but m July 1518 she returned in better health to 
his side. Frangipani’s patience, however, was now worn out. He 
fell 111, and presently, in October, was detected ın another desperate 
attempt to escape. Hence increased severity was employed, and 
Countess Apollonia promptly removed from the prison to Dandolo’s 
care A month or two more, and at last the Count’s fate was decided. 
On January 6, 1519, after 1818 days of durance, he was, not set 
free, but handed over to the French in exchange for the Marshal of 
Navarre, who had been taken by Spam. So, under honourable escort, 
Frangipanı was conducted to Crema, consigned to Lautrec’s com- 
missioners, and borne away to the Castle of Milan, His loving wife 
was only allowed to accompany him on the first stage of his journey 
across the lagoon, and parted from him at Lizzafusina. But she 
certainly went to Milan, and probably shared his umprisonment there. 
Her sad story was nearly ended, and is briefly pues up in the 
following passage of Marin Sanuto’s chronicle : 


‘On the 4th September (1519), died ın Milan the Lady Apollonia, 
sister to his Eminence the Cardinal of Gurk, and wife of Count 
Christopher Frangipani, detained as prisoner in the Castle of Milan, 
whither his lady had followed him And the said lady’s corpse was 
placed on a bier and sent hither to Venice, and thence by land to Friuli, for 
mterment in a castle of the Count’s (at Modrusa) near Capo-d’Istria ” 


The suffering woman had fulfilled her promise of daring the worst 
for her husband. “ Wholly his,” as ran the device on the ring, unto 
death she had clung to him It seems worth noting that Professor 
Thode’s investigation of the family history unearthed the fact that one 
of Apollonia’s brothers, Johann Lang of Augsburg, was a goldsmith 
by trade, and therefore possibly the maker of the love token owned 
by the Count One point alone remains unsolved. In the letter 
concerning the ring, Apollonia mentions a second inscription on the 
inner side in addition to the outer device, Mat wyllen dyn eygen Now 
the ring found at Prata has a blank inner surface Of course the 
second posy may be engraved on the back of the lining, but Thode 
shrinks from deciding the question by tearing his treasure apart. 
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True faith demands no proof, and we think the Professor is right to 
be content with the testimony of the outer inscription. And what of 
the widowed Frangipani? Bereaved of his good angel and robbed by 
Maximilian’s speedy decease of his last hope of succour, an ordinary 
man might have yielded to despair. Instead, Venice was presently 
startled by the news that the prisoner had escaped and was safely 
across the German frontier. He never again made war on the 
Republic, but the old fear of him endured. Accordingly, when he 
wrote later on to the Signory asking a safe-conduct to Chioggia, 
whither he wished to make pilgrimage in fulfilment of an old vow, his 
request was promptly refused. 

His after career must be briefly sketched. True to the self-seeking 
traditions of his race, he trimmed between the rival parties by which 
Hungary was torn, and even hoped to seize the contested crown for 
himself. As a powerful border-chief and a leader of known valour 
and prestige, both sides competed for his adherence. He invariably 
accepted the highest bid ;* and ıt is thought that the crushing defeat 
of the Hungarians at Mohacs was owing to his wilful delay in bringing 
up the reinforcements awaited by his king. Infuriated by Louis’s 
refusal of certain coveted lands, he refrained from checkmg Soliman’s 
advance Of Croatian blood, he had no patriotic feeling for Hun- 
gary; and cynically remarked that “ the catastrophe of Mohacs was 
of wholesome effect, smce had the Magyars been victorious, their 
arrogance would have passed all bounds.” After intriguing for a 
while in favour of Ferdinand of Hapsburg, he finally joined John 
Zapolya’s side, and on September 26, 1527, was killed by a bombshell 
at the siege of Warasdin. He was buried beside his good angel, in 
the family vault at Modrusa, but had not remained faithful to her 
memory. Death had snatched him on the eve of a second and highly 
profitable marriage. 

Besides the story of the rmg, Professor Thode’s work teems with 
interesting particulars of the Hungarian drama ın which Frangipani 
played so conspicuous a part. But its character as a romance of 
historic research has been its special attraction to us The author’s 
enthusiasm pursued his heroine even beyond the grave, for in the 
final chapter he describes his pilgrimage to Obervellach and the 
discovery of contemporary portraits of Apollonia and her husband 
in the altar-piece of the village church. 

Tanpa VILLARI. 


! CHAMPAGNE. 


HAMPAGNE—nectar of the gods !—is the favourite wine of the 
hour. How long its popularity will last none can tell; there 
being a fashion in wine-drinking as there is a fashion in dressmaking 
——the admired of to-day becomes the neglected of to-morrow. The 
life-history of all popular wines, from the time of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans until now, tells this tale. Even within the last couple 
of decades or so a noticeabla change has taken place in the relative 
quantities of hock, claret, champagne, port, sherry, and madeira, drunk 
-at dinner-tables. The uninitiated think.the change ıs due to mere 
caprice—to a meaningless revulsion in public taste It 1s, however, 
not so. The appreciative powers of the Briton’s gustatory nerves have 
undergone no change; but the qualities of the wines presented to 
them have altered. Consequently, the fault is not on the side of the 
consumer, but on that of the consumed. 

The reason why one wine after another falls into disrepute is easily 
explained, on the grounds that the supply of every vintage being 
limited, no sooner does a wine become popular than the demand 
for ıt exceeds the supply. Wine merchants not having sufficient 
moral courage to confess to their customers that they can no longer 
supply a sufficiency of the genuine article, adopt the disingenuous 
practice of equalising supply and demand by the addition of more 
readily obtainable wines, Were the added wine of superior, or even 
of equal quality to that asked for, no objection could be raised to the 
proceeding. But, alas! as the added wine is never as good, it 
naturally follows, that in direct proportion to the augmentation in 
quantity there is deterioration in quality. And as one false step in 
general leads to another, m order to hide from the buyer the deterio- 
ration that has taken place in the -flavour of the wine, artificial 
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essences are had recourse to; none of which, it is to be feared. evar 
originated within the skin of a grape—the chemical laboratory, not 
the vineyard, being their birthplace. Luckily for the public, however, 
although it is easy for the sophisticator to imitate the colour, body, 
alcoholic strength, and dryness of any given wine, it is exceedingly 
difficult for even the most skilful manipulator to give to any concoc- 
tion whatever an artificial vinous bouquet capable of deceiving an 
educated palate. This arises from the fact that, in so far as flavours 
are concerned, the human mouth and nose in combination are far 
more delicate testing agents than any chemical appliances. 

This will be more readily understood when I say that not only is each 
special bouquet developed during the fermentation of the grape juice 
each entirely sue generıs——each species of grape yielding different aro- 
matic principles; but even grapes of the same kind, grown on different 
soils and fermented ın different cellars, possess characteristic and easily 
distinguished bouquets. There 1s all the less wonder that they should be 
dificult to imitate, seemg that a profound mystery hangs round the 
modes of development of one and all of the endless varieties of vinous 
aromas generated in Nature’s laboratory. No sooner will this veil of 
mystery be rent asunder than, no doubt, an end will be put to the 
tedious and ofttimes not altogether satisfactory avocations of the 
viticulturist, as the laboratory and not the vineyard will then 
‘become the source of our wme supply. Indeed, even now it does not 
do for us to inquire too minutely into the parentage of some of the 
wines in the London market, as, when traced to its lair, it is in 
some cases both startlmg and unpleasant; all the more so as it 
is not always the cheapest classes of wines that won’t bear the 
lamp of truth focussed upon them, but even some of the dearer. This 
remark being specially applicable to the mode of manufacture of 
sparkling wines, few words on the subject cannot fail to prove 
acceptable ` 

In order to be thoroughly understood it is necessary to begin by 
saying that sparkling champagne is nothing more nor less than a still 
white wine, artificially transformed into an effervescing liquid. And 
not only so, but that any still wine can be made into an effervescing 
one. Hence there are still champagnes as well as sparkling ones; 
still hocks and sparkling hocks; still Moselles and sparking Moselles ; 
still Burgundies and sparkling Burgundies; still Astis, &c. &c., and 
sparkling ones. 

The effervescence of the wine is due to its being bottled and corked 
up before fermentation has entirely ceased. And all forms of vinous 
fermentation are due to the splitting up, by minute living micro- 
organisms, of the sugar contained in grape juice, into alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas. The gas, after the bottle has been corked, finding 
no means of escape, remains suspended in the wine until the cork is 
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withdrawn, when it instantly rushes in bubbles to the surface, and, in 
escaping from ıt, causes the wine to effervesce and sparkle. 

Strange though it may seem, the sugar is the food, and the alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas the excretions of the minute organisms that 
cause the fermentation 

There ıs no such thing as a natural sparkling wine ; consequently, 
champagne ıs a manufactured article, in the sense that it 1s brought 
into existence by the skill of the viticulturist. The process is a com- 
plicated one. It consists of three distinct stages the first being 
merely the making of a still wme. This step differs in no essential 
particular from that followed m the making of any other still wine— 
be it port, sherry, or claret; that 1s to say, 16 consists in the fermenta- 
tion of expressed grape juice in open tubs, at a temperature ranging 
between 60° and 70° Fahr , and, from the tubs being open, the carbonic 
acid gas generated escapes into the air as a waste product, the alcohol 
only being retained in the liquid. 

The second stage 1s the conversion of the stall liquid into a sparkling 
wine, This 1s accomplished by withdrawing it from the tubs into 
bottles, and tightly corking them so that none of the gas generated 
during the subsequent fermentation can escape. 

In this stage there is, however, another object held in view. For 
while up till now 16 was chiefly alcohol that was wanted, during the 
secondary fermentation the delectable aromas and flavours upon which 
the commercial value of the wine mainly depends are sought to be 
developed So the fermentation is no longer a rapid one at a high 
temperature, but a slow one at the low temperature of 43° Fahr, And 
the fermentation is not, as in the first instance, kept up for merely a 
few weeks, but for months, or even years, according to the quality of 
the vintage and the price the wine is ultimately expected to bring 

It ought not to be forgotten that “ bouquet ’ 1s a point of para- 
mount importance in apprising the value of any wine, and champagne 
being no exception to the rule, a word or two on the mode of its pro- 
duction will not be out of place here. 

The bouquet of a wine depends mainly on the following five 
factors: the species of the grape; the soil of the vineyard; the 
amount of sunshine; the mode of fermentation adopted ; and the 
temperature at which it 13 conducted. 

So great 1s the influence of soil and sunshine on wines yielded by 
the same species of grapes, that those grown on one side of a hill may 
produce an entirely differently flavoured and bodied wine from those 
grown on the opposite, though their expressed jnices be fermented ın 
the same cellar and in precisely the same way. For example, the 
famous ste wine, made from the grapes grown upon the sunny side 
of the Fortress rock at Wurzburg, 1s of six times greater commercial 
value than that made from those grown on the other side, although but 
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a few yards separate the vines—-the difference being entirely due to 
aspect and soil. 

The infiuence of soil alone on the bouquet-yielding principles of 
grapes is, mdeed, so great that notwithstanding that those grown in 
the champagne districts of France, includmg those of the Aube, 
Ardennes, and Marne, are so deficient in saccharine matter as to neces- 
sitate, in the majority of years, the addition of sugar to the “most” to 
make ıt alcoholic enough, and at the same time to make ıt yield sufficient 
gas to cause it to effervesce briskly, the grapes are so rich 1n the delicate 
bouquet-generating ingredients that the champagne made from them 
has long and justly been regarded as the queen of sparkling wines. 

In order that no mistake be made about the nature of vinous 
bouquet, 16 may be well to remark that its mtrinsic value depends far 
less upon its quantity than upon its kind. This will be readily under- 
stood when it is said that the powerful bouquets given to sparkling 
wines by muscatelle grapes, as well as those met with in sparkling 
Moselle and Rhine wines, are infinitely less prized than the far less 
pronounced ones of the finer kinds of champagne, thus proving that 
the commercial value of a vinous bouquet is not to be calculated by 
quantity but kind. 

As sugar 1s an essential element in champagne manufacture, it may 
be stated that its amount in grapes materially depends—other things 
being equal—on the sunshine and rainfall. The hotter the season the 
more saccharine is the grape, the colder the season the sourer the 
wine. Moreover, ıt has recently been noted that the sweetness of a 
grape is in direct proportion to the size of the vine leaves; the larger 
the leaf the larger being the amount of sugar in the grape, and, as a 
consequence, the stronger the wine made from it. 

Although some French champagnes are vastly superior to every 
other kind of sparkling wine manufactured in Europe, this cannot be 
said of all; for there are as great differences ın French champagnes 
as there are in English ales; and ım most instances from simular 
causes Just as two breweries at Burton-on-Trent, separated by 
nothing but a brick wall, send forth entirely different flavoured ales, 
in like manner two adjoming champagne manufactories will produce 
differently flavoured wines 

Various reasons for these differences, both ın ale and wine, might 
be given But here it is only the two main ones as regards cham- 
pagne that will be considered These are fermentation and dosage. 

With respect to fermentation As already explained, the tempera- 
ture of the cellars in which it is conducted has an all-important 
influence on the result; and this 1s particularly noticeable in the bottle 
stage of fermentation, from its bemg the period during which the 
vinous aromatic ethers are chiefly developed. In order to develop 
them in perfection, it is necessary that a uniform temperature be 
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maintained during the whola process—no easy matter ın a change- 
able climate lke that of Europe. Indeed, so important an agent 
is temperature, that one might say that the secret of the fame of 
the delicate bouquets of the champagnes of Châlons, Épernay, and 
Rheims, springs solely from the fact of their possessing great chalk 
cliffs, in which have been excavated vast cave-cellars, capable of being 
maintained at a uniform temperature, not only during the entire day, 
month, or year, but year after year, no matter how hot the summer 
or how cold the winter may be. 

These chalk cliff wins-caves are a marvellous sight. For in them 
are not only thousands and tens of thousands, but millions of cham- 
pagne bottles, standing lke regiments of soldiers, row upon row, 
battalion behind battalion, as far as the eye can reach. But the 
bottles are all placea with their bottoms uppermost, in order that the 
dirty débris arising from the fermentation may fall into their necks, 
the more easily to be got rid of at the period of dégorgement*¥—a 
process by which the wine is rendered clear and pure, and ready to 
be placed on the market. 

When we visited the celebrated chalk caves of Jacquesson et Fils, 
in order to see the system of champagne manufacture they contaimed 
between two and three mullions of bottles, and a few years before there 
had been over four millions in them; which fact, of itself, affords 
some idea of the vastness of these cellar excavations. 

Until after its dégorgement the bottled champagne is spoken of as 
eu brut, meaning thereby a harsh, immature article, and brut(e) 1b 
might well be called , for in its then state it 1s acid enough, and acrid 
enough to take the skin from the mouth of a crocodile Consequently, 
it has to be submitted to a softening process—called dosage—to smb 
the varying tastes of ıts consumers; for even the grossest palate could 
not drink the wine in its then condition, notwithstanding what some 
English wine merchants, who discourse learnedly upon what they are 
pleased to call the beauties of ‘‘ natural champagne,” tell us to the 
contrary. The word “ natural” might, perhaps, with some show of 
reason, be applied to a still wine; but the word ıs as inappropriate 
when applied to champagne as ıt would be to butter or cheese 
manufactured out of milk. 

Dosage, the last act in the drama of champagne manufacture, is a 
most important one in the eyes of the viticulturist, for the reputa- 
tion of his brand mainly depends upon the skill and care with which 
he accomplishes it, seeing that, as just said, it is the converting an 
unpalatable sour liquid into a pleasant beverage. And this cannot 


* The act of dégorgement consists in the removal of the cork, which (an conse- 
quence of the sudden outrusk of tne pent-up carbonic acid gas) goes out with a bang, 
along with all the dirty débris that has become deposited in the neck of the bottle 
The operation requires great care, and is performed by men with masks on, as the 
bottles frequently explode It hkewise requires great skill, m order that the whole of 
the débris may be got rid of with a minimum loss of wine and gas 
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always be done in the same way; for no two vintages bemg ever 
identical—either in alcoholic strength or vinous bouquet—in order to 
maintain the brand as nearly as possible at a uniform standard, the 
kind and quantity of dosage must be varied year by year, according to 
the richness or poverty of the wine. The basis of the “ dosage 
liqueur,” however, 1s always the same in the same manufactory 
Indeed, it varies but little in the different high-class champagne 
manufactories, for it essentially consists of sugar-candy dissolved in 
fine oid champagne, with a certain amount of pure, well-flavoured 
cognac added. A few firms add a certam proportion of glucose or 
glycerine 

The dosage of inferior kinds of champagne is attended with little 
difficulty, from the fact that all that unrefined palates care for in 
sparkling wine is alcoholic strength and effervescing sharpness two 
qualities that can be given to the poorest of champagnes with but 
little trouble or expense. What makes the dosage of Ingh-class 
champagnes so extremely difficult 1s the fact that the cognoscenie 
apprises the merits of his sparkling wine less by its alcohol and ‘‘fizz” 
than by its softness and bouquet, two combined qualities that cannot 
be artificially given to a poor wie, manipulate it as you may, and 
can yet be readily destroyed in a fine wine by the addition of either 
too much or too httle dosage liqueur—just in the same way as, while a 
little hard riding suffices to spoil the paces of a thoroughbred, no amount 
of good horsemanship will ever give a rough cart-horse the soft, easy 
action of a palfrey So well does the viticulturist know how easy it 
is to spoil the flavour of a fine champagne, that he takes the greatest 
care never to use anything but the purest cane sugar, and the very 
finest old liqueur cognac procurable, in making his dosage liqueur. 

Strange though the fact may at first seem, it is nevertheless true 
that “ nationality” is a most important factor in determining the 
amount of dosage, for the quantity of liqueur added has to be 
regulated according to the country to which the wine is exported, 
champagne drinkers in different parts of the world demanding entirely 
differently dosaged wines. This comes from the fact that the wine- 
taste, like almost every other form of human taste, 1s a mere question 
of habit; and habit, in its turn, is simply the offspring of imitation. 
We hke what others hke. There are, of course, exceptions to every 
rule; but, broadly speaking, this statement is absolutely correct 
How otherwise account for the Spaniard’s love for rancid salad oil, 
the German’s delight in stinking Limburger cheese; the Enghsh- 
man’s relish for putrid game; the Italian’s enjoyment of garlic, 
and so forth? Moreover, the statement is confirmed by the fact 
that, although the newborn babe is only conscious of two flavours 
——sweet and bitter—smacking his lips with satisfaction at the former, 
and making a wry face at the latter, before three years have elapsed, 
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if he has been in the habit of seeing his parents enjoying olives at 
dessert, he will smack his lips with equal pleasure at the first bitter 
olive put into is mouth ‘This ıs not idealism but reality; we have 
noticed it in the case of two children, a girl and a boy. It will not 
surprise one to learn, then, that a champagne appreciated in one 
country may be despised im another. For example, Russians and 
Prussians, as well as Frenchmen, look with contempt upon the sour 
stuff drunk ın England under the belief that ıb is “dry,” while we 
equally turn up our noses at what we please to call the sweet trash 
they enjoy. 

As Russians’, Prussians’, Frenchmen’s, and Englishmen’s cham- 
pagnes all come out of the same vats, the differences in their favours 
are solely due to the dosage liqueur of the viticultunst ‘To give some 
idea of this it may be mentioned that, while the finest champagnes 
drunk in France have 8 per cent. of it added to the wn brut imme- 
diately after dégorgement, that for Russia has from 14 to 16; for 
Prussia, from 11 to 13; for America, from 8 to 10, and for England, 
from 2 to 4. This extremely low percentage for Britain is a thing 
of quite recent date, however, for up till about the sixties the best 
champagnes imported into England received exactly the same amount 
of dosage liqueur as the best consumed in France—namely, 8 per cent. 
And at that time these were spoken of as dry wines; for dry assuredly 
they were in comparison with the sweet Prussian and Russian 
varieties, 

The word “ dry? when applied to wines, is a misnomer, as it 
simply imphes that ihe wme contains but httle saccharine matter. 
Port wine, for example, becomes dry in this sense by keeping from 
twenty, thirty, or forty years; for ın that time the greater part of 
the sugar it origimally contaimmed has become transformed into alcohol. 
Hence, what it has lost in sweetness it has gamed in alcoholic 
strength, and not only so, but likewise in flavour, for by age are 
developed the fine aromatic ethers which give old wines their exquisite 
vinous flavours One not unnaturally feels mclined to ask—Why did 
John Bull cease to import the same kind of champagne as drunk in 
France? A possible answer is not far to seek—-Because he ceased to 
drink his champagne as an after-dinner wine. And no sooner did he 
drink ıt along with meats, vegetables, salads, and sour sauces, than 
it tasted much too sweet to his thereby vitiated palate, and a 
less saccharme wine was asked for. To which demand the manu- 
facturer responded with alacrity, as nothing was easier or more to 
his advantage than to make champagne taste dry. This can be done 


* Any one interested in barre tastes will find some quamt ones narrated in a 
chapter on Champagne, ın a book by the writer, on “ Diseases of the Liver,” which 
are too medical for this paper Suffice ıt to say that probably all human likes and 
dislikes, no matter whether of ‘he palate, the eye, or the ear, are more the result of 
education than anything else 
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in a variety of ways; for example, by adding salicylic acid, or by 
simply reducing the amount of liqueur added to the sour vin brut after 
dégorgement This he can do without fear of detection, from the fact 
that not one Englishman in a thousand, unless he be in the champagne 
trade, can distinguish a sour sparkling wine from one that has become 
dry by being kept from nine to fifteen years This saving of time is 
money in the pocket of the manufacturer. He derives yet another 
advantage in being able to pass off a sour as a dry wine, from the 
fact that the absence of bouquet is less appreciable in sour than in 
delicate soft wine. This game, however, cannot be played in France. 
So fearful, indeed, are some champagne manufacturers lest any sour 
wine with their labels upon it should accidentally get upon the French 
market that they have special labels for ıt, on the corner of which 
either the words ‘‘ Pour Angleterre” or “ For England” are printed. 
For, as one of them smilingly remarked——‘‘ We Frenchmen don’t turn 
our stomachs as you Englishmen do into pickle-jars, by drinking sour 
wine because it 1s labelled dry !” 

The next pomt meriting attention is the widely spread though 
erroneous notion, that no champagne will keep good for more than 
fifteen years, and that it is‘at its best between seven and ten. Both 
ideas are false in as far as the higher classes of champagne are con- 
cerned. For we know, from personal experience, that Perrier Jouet’s 
“ cabinet champagne” of 1857 not only remained perfectly sound, but 
improved in flavour, for no less a period than thirty-five years, though 
some of the bottles were by that time nearly half empty from ullage, 
and their iron wires and silver foul had all rotted away, the corks bemg 
held in only by the strings And what is more—the wine in the most 
ullaged bottles not only effervesced as briskly, but tasted as nice as 
that in the full ones. Be ıt remembered, this cabinet champagne was 
an exceptionally fine wine, one such as few Englishmen have ever had 
the good fortune to taste Inferior kinds of champagne do not keep 
any more than inferior kinds of hock or claret. 

In order that a champagne may keep, and improve by keeping for 
more than twenty years, not less than 8 per cent of dosage liqueur 
must be added to ıt. - 

Another equally popular erroneous notion is that champagne 
becomes sweeter by age So far from ths being the case, ıt does 
exactly the reverse. The older the wine, whether champagne, 
port, sherry, burgundy, or hock, the more and more its saccharine 
ingredient disappears, from its being transformed imto alcohol and 
alcoholic ethers. The reason why the old wine is supposed to 
get sweeter seems to arise from two causes, the first being the 
mellowing effects age has on all its rough constituents For the 
effect of time on wineis like the effect of time on a bright-coloured 
ou painting. It tones ıb down Secondly, when by any chance one 
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comes across a bottle of champagne that has been in an English 
cellar for over a quarter of a century, it is most likely a specimen of 
the old 8 per cent. liqueured wine, which, though having become much 
less saccharine than it omginally was, nevertheless tastes sweet by 
comparison, to a person accustomed to drink the harsh, sour, so-called 
dry wines of to-day. And from being ignorant of this fact, he 
erroneously supposes that the old wine has become sweeter by age. 

While on the subject of wine mistakes ıt may probably be profit- 
able to direct the attention of the reader to another error carefully 
fostered by British wine merchants——-namely, that pure and unfortified 
light wines will neither bear transport into England nor keep good 
beyond a year or two in English cellars. Both statements are 
equally devoid of foundation; for any wine good enough to keep and 
improve by keeping in the land of its birth, will not only bear trans- 
port into this country, but equally well keep and improve here as on 
the Continent Only poor acid wines bear neither transport nor 
keeping It may be regarded as an axiom that no matter how light 
or thin a pure wine is, so long as ıb possesses a natural bouquet 
sufficient to please a refined palate, it requires no artificial forti- 
fication in order to bear transport into England, and if young, 
it will improve up to a certain point by age The lighter and less 
saccharine the wine however is, the shorter time it continues to 
improve 

Although all know that most red wines lose their colour as age 
advances, it is not so generally known that all white wines, on the 
contrary, get darker the older they become. So markedly is this the 
case with some, that a white wine fifty years old or more is some- 
times of a nutty-brown tint 

We now come to ths consideration of an interesting question-— 
namely 

Does champagne cause gout by reason of the sugar it contains ? 

From the brief epitome that has been given of the manufacture of 
champagne it ıs seen that sugar is an indispensable element in its 
production-—from its birth to its matunty It has hkewise been 
pointed out that far sweeter champagnes are drunk on the Continent 
than in England Nevertheless gout is a more common disease in 
this country than in any other. If, then, sugar be the cause of gout, 
as we are continually being told it is, one not unnaturally asks, 
« What is the secret of the immunity from gout among sweet wine 
drinkers of the Continent?” The answer is very simple. The wide- 
spread notion that sugar causes gout is a mere figment of the magi- 
nation. Sugar could never bring on an attack of gout even in a 
constitutionally predisposed individual; from the fact that uric acid— 
which is now conceded by all leading pathologists to be the peccant 
material of gout, as it enters into the composition of every gout-stone 
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and is deposited in the form of urate of soda in every gouty joint— 
contains an element which does not exist in sugar. For uric acid is 
a compound of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, while sugar 
contains no nitrogen whatever. How, then, can uric acid be formed 
out of sugar, any more than the children of Israel could, durmg their 
bondage in Egypt, manufacture bricks from the mud of the Nile with- 
out straw? Although this is not a medical paper, ıt may perhaps be 
well to add that the idea that sugar produces gout 1s alike contrary to 
every-day experience and scientific observation Because, were it 
true, children and women, who consume most sweet things, would be 
more subject to gout than men. Which they are decidedly not. And 
the women in the Eastern harems, who almost lve on sweetmeats, 
would all be afflicted with gout ın some form or another. 

Besides which the urine of herbivora, whose food is richly sugar- 
forming, instead of being, as it is, alkaline, would be acid Moreover, 
thata fit of gout cannot be induced by taking sugar was shown by Dr. 
Vaughan Harley’s taking, while working at the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
400 grammes (13 ounces) of sugar daily, until he completely upset his 
digestion, and totally failing to mduce the disease, notwithstanding 
that he is hereditamly gouty. And while working in Professor 
Mosso’s laboratory at Turin he even took 174 ounces of sugar in the 
twenty-four hours without producing a single gouty symptom. 

Not only so, but hereditarily gouty patients who freely mduige in 
sweet foods, are usually found to be no more liable to gouty attacks 
than their relatives who abstain from sugar. 

In corroboration of the fallacy of the sugar and gout idea it may be 
mentioned that the still more reprehensible dogma in a sanitary point 
of view that sugar rums children’s teeth is equally false. Indeed, 
how the idea ever came into existence is a mystery, seeing that the 
finest, whitest, and strongest teeth are found in the mouths of negroes 
brought up on sugar plantations, who from their earliest years up- 
wards, consume more sugar than any other class of people whatever. 
Those at all sceptical of the value of this fact have only to look round 
among their personal friends and see whether the sugar eaters or the 
sugar shunners have the finest teeth, and they will find—other things 
being equal-—that the sugar eaters, as a rule, have the best teeth. 
The only possible way for accountmg for this libel against sugar 
seems to be by supposing that it originated in the brain of one of our 
economically disposed great-grandmothers, at the time when sugar 
was two shillmgs a pound, in order to prevent her children gratifying 
their cravings for sweets at the expense of the contents of the sugar 
basin. This theory not being applicable to sugar and gout, however, 
it ıs probable that the first person who said that sugar caused gout was 
a crusty old gentleman fond of strongly spirituous wines, anxious to 
find an excuse for drinking them instead of the less alcoholic sweeter 
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young ones. It ıs so comforting to be able to stall the qualms of 
conscience by shifting the saddle on to the wrong horse 

While all experimental data point to the fact that alcohol and acids 
are the most potent excitors of uric acid formations, clinical observa- 
tion has shown that the most alcoholic and acid wines are, as a rule, 
the chief generators of gout. Nay more, although many gouty people 
can indulge moderately in good whisky with impunity, a single glass 
taken daily for a week will bring on an acute attack in some heredi- 
taruy predisposed individuals 

There are seven acids :n wines: three natural—tartaric, malic, and 
tannic , and four developed by fermentation—carbonic, acetic, formic, 
and succinic, 

Acetic acid is so powerful a producer of gout that the vinegar in a 
salad or a mint savce will suffice to bring on an attack in some 
constitutionally predisposed individuals, in the same way, and for a 
precisely sımılar reason, as a glass or two of the acid ¿rès sec or brut 
champagnes do. | 

The value of a champagne, like the value of other wines, does not 
depend so much on alcoholic strength as on delicacy of favour For 
while alcoholic strength can be given to the poorest wine by merely 
adding spirits to ıt, the delectable bouquets derived from the grape 
cannot be got out of any of champagne’s usual adulterants—namely, 
apple, rhubarb, plum, gooseberry, or tomato-juice—ferment them as 
you may 

Young men who prefer strength to flavour not only sometimes add 
brandy to champagne, but even drink ıt iced in the coldest weather 
They do not know that it requires a temperature of 66 Fahr. to bring 
out ın perfection the mcre dalicate of the vinous aromas of sparkling 
wines. Lord Palmersten was about right when he said that he 
‘ looked upon the person wko boasted that he lked brut champagne 
as ether a fop or a fool” The French cognoscente, who knows a 
great deal more about champagne than we do, values it ın proportion 
to its softness and bouquet, im exactly the same way as the bon want 
German appreciates his Rhem wines according to their geschmack and 
wohlgeruch, and gives prices for them which makes Englishmen 
open their eyes with surprise Many labour under the delusion that 
all the best wines come to England ; which, though perhaps true as 
regards port and sherry, is very far from being the truth as regards 
elther French or German wines. 


GEORGE HARLEY, 


OUR TELEGRAPHIC ISOLATION. 


HE Pacific Cable Conference which Mr. Chamberlain has sum- 

moned to assemble forthwith in London, may be regarded as 

the first step towards meeting one of the most pressmg needs of the 

British Empire-—viz., a system of telegraphic communication com- 
pletely under British control. 

Our cables have been well spoken of as the nervous system of the 
British Empire. Scattered over every continent and washed by every 
ccean, our dominions have become as dependent upon submarine 
telegraphs for their cohesive hfe as the human body is dependent 
upon its nerve-fibres. Cut off the cables and you paralyse the daily 
transactions of business men in every corner of the Empire, you 
expose to imnumerable perils the merchant-ships on every sea which 
bring daily food and work to two out of every three Englishmen, and 
you render it well-nigh impossible to defend our widely separated 
possessions. 

Instant communication is, in a word, one of the conditions of life 
to the British Empire. Yet recent events have shown how near we 
are brought to telegraphic isolation at the first alarm. When all is 
quiet our cables do their work well, and ıt 18 a gratifying reflection 
that the British pluck and enterprise to which we owe them receive 
their due reward, But let the shadow of foreign complications cross 
our path, and each part of the Empire is in peril of being cut off and 
compelled to stand alone in the face of the enemy. Our cable system 
is, in short, an excellent fine-weather system, but it ıs little more. 
This is so chiefly because, whether we look east or west of Greenwich, 
our cables each (1) traverse shallow seas, with all the liabilities to 
interruption which that implies, or (2) pass through territorial waters 
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open to easy foreign assault, or (3) land on soil belonging to Foreign 
Powers who may at any moment be hostile. 


SOUTE AFRICA. 


Let us look first at the position of South Africa, which recent 
events haye made an object-lesson of pressing importance. 

There are two cable routes from England to Cape Colony. The 
East Coast route passes from Lisbon vá the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, Aden, Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, and Durban. The West Coast route 
passes by alternative limes from Insbon to Bathurst (Gambia), and 
thence, vá Sierra Leone and Accra, to Cape Town. Together these 
East and West Coast lines form a telegraphic circle round the conti- 
nent of Africa. 

But note the weakness of this circle in times of danger. The Hast 
Coast cables traverse the Mediterranean and Red Sea, where we must 
expect them to be rendered useless to us whenever it suits any enemy 
to cat them. “In case of an armed conflict between this country and 
Evgland,” said the Russian journal Novore Vremia the other day, “ our 
first task would be to block England’s communications with India and 
Australia.” In blocking them the Hast Coast route to South Africa 
would also be blocked, end to do this would be especially easy in the 
Mediterranean. As Lord Wolseley said some years ago: “To depend 
upon lines so placed is unwise and suicidal.” 

The East Coast line touches, moreover, at these among other mid- 
stations Lisbon (Portugal), Alexandria (Egypt), Suez (Egypt), 
Mozambique (Portugal), and Delagoa Bay (Portugal). The West 
Coast lines land at Lisbon, Madeira, St Vincent (all beionging to 
Portugal), Canary Islands (Spain), St. Louis (France), Bissao (Por- 
tugal), Konakry and Porto Novo (France), Prince's Island, St. Thomé, 
St Paul de Loanda, Benguela, and Mossamedes (all belonging to 
Portugal) 

Nor ıs this all, The West Coast route passes through a region 
where for climatic reasons white labour is almost impossible, and the 
working of the cables practically by natives must lead to innumerable 
delays and inefficiencies. How much of the delay in Transvaal and 
Ashanti messages during the critical times through which we have 
been passing is attributable to this cause we shall probably never 
know. 

Among other causes of interruption must be named what an official 
explanation (Hlectricoan, January 17) calls the burning of rubbish by 
‘sanitary authorities” at the waters edge. From this cause, we are 
told, three sections on the West Coast were interrupted in January. 

How much depended upon these West African rubbish heaps! 
Had these so-called ‘‘ sanitary authorities ”—to those who know the 
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West Coast there is just a touch of humour in this idea of “ sanitary 
authorities ”—taken it into their heads to get rid of their refuse a 
few days earher, when the East Coast line was down, England and 
South Africa would have been completely cut off from one another at 
the height of the Transvaal crisis There would have been no news 
in Downing Street of the Jameson raid. There would have been no 
reassuring word from Mr. Chamberlain to the angry Boers, no 
restraining word to the excited Outlanders ; and before we knew that 
anything was amiss, all South Africa must have been ablaze. That 
would have been grave enough in setting back the clock ım Africa, 
but the outburst in Germany at the time suggests even graver conse- 
quences in Europe. 

Those vigilant “sanitary authonties ” little knew that they had in 
their hands the terrible issues of the world’s peace or war. 

That ıs one of the might-have-beens of history. But as it is, we 
have come near enough to telegraphic isolation during the South 
African crisis. On December 24 the East Coast route was rendered 
useless by a break in the Aden-Zanzibar section. For eleven days 
the section was down, despite the most strenuous efforts of the Cable 
Company. 

By a strange fatality, with which statesmen have to reckon, those 
eleven days covered a period of the most acute crisis that British 
dominion m South Africa has ever passed through. 

On Sunday, December 29, Dr. Jameson began his march upon the 
Transvaal territory. The Hast Coast cable was down, but happily 
news of the raid passed the many perils attending traffic along the 
West Coast line, already over-burdened with Ashanti war messages, 
and Mr. Chamberlain was able, on Monday, December 30, to set her 
Majesty’s Government right with the Dutch in South Africa 

Then followed a period of the greatest anxiety, when, as the 
Standard put ıt, we were ‘‘as much in the dark as to what was going 
on in one of our principal dependencies, with which we have double 
cable communication, as if it were situate in the desert of Sahara.’ 

From December 30, until the repair of the break on the East 
Coast on January 4, no single ordinary telegram of later date than 
December 80 left South Africa for Europe. Messages in abundance 
were waiting at Cape Town on their way to Europe, but they got no 
further. The Imperial Government, with all its powers and prece- 
dence, was -little better off. Speaking to a deputation of South 
African merchants, Mr. Chamberlain said “he felt it right to point 
out that owing to a block in the cable, said to have been on the West 
Coast, and possibly due to messages sent in connection with the 
Ashanti expedition, the Government itself had received no message 
of any importance on Transvaal affairs from 5 P M. on January 2 until 
4PM, on January 4.” 
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So great was the suspense of the Cabinet that we had her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, though ill from exhaustion, leaving his home and 
waking the echoes of the City at dead of night ın search of news. 
Day after day the Colonial Office was crowded with anxious relatives 
of those possibly engaged in conflict with the Boers. Day after day 
all business was at a standstill for news of what had happened to the 
millions of British money invested in the Rand, yet, though the 
Cable Company were doing their best with the laggard West Coast 
Jine, no news came; 16 was blocked at Cape-Town. Even when, on 
January 4, the break on the Hast Coast was repaired, the eagerly 
awaited home-bound messages had to remain at Cape Town until the 
outward-bound messages from England were first cleared off, so that 
cablegrams which reached the cable office in Cape Town on January 3 
were still being received in London on January 7, and the London 
papers were publishing on January 7 messages dated Johannesburg, 
December 30, 

Now note what a chance 1t was that there was even this slender 
link between us and South Africa. The East Coast route was repaired 
on January 4. That ended stage 1—the breakdown of the East 
Coast line. Only mne days later the West Coast line, which had 
alone saved South Africa from absolute isolation, itself gave way. 
On January 18 the West Coast cable was interrupted between Accra 
and Sierra Leone, and cn January 14 the duplicate cables running 
from Sierra Leone towards England were also interrupted. On 
January 15 there was a further interruption m the section between 
St. Thomé and Loanda. 

It was now the turn of the East Coast route, and on January 20 
came the news that the Delagoa Bay-Durban cable was interrupted, 
and as the St. Thomé-Loanda cable, on the West Coast, was still 
down, messages had to pass from Delagoa Bay inland to Natal, vá 
Swaziland and the Transvaal That is to say, British cables became 
subject to the favour of Portugal and President Kruger and his 
angry Boers. 

Thus we have three stages in the cable developments of these three 
eventful weeks : 


Stage 1—December 24 to January 4. East Coast line down. 

Stage 2.—From January 13: West Coast line down 

Stage 3.— January 20 to 22: Hast Coast line down south 
of Delagoa Bay ; both East and West Coast cables being 
thus down together, and messages had to be sent inland from 
Delagoa Bay, by favour of Portugal and the Boers. 


‘‘A mere chapter of accidents,” some one may say. Even then 
the gravity of the position would remain. But let us see, Here is 
a record of interruptions since 1890 on the two routes: ~ 
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Is that a route upon which it is wise for British statesmanship and 
commerce to rely ? 

Moreover, even apart from this Cuban insurrection, had President 
Cleveland’s message at the close of last year plunged us mto a war 
with our kith and kin in the Umted States, of what service would 
the United States route have been to us? Strategically and com- 
mercially we depend upon United States land lines to keep im touch 
with the West Indies, for the Galveston route is really no practical 
alternative in times of peace or war; and these United States land 
lines being denied to us, the West Indies stand isolated—-a prey to 
every enemy. 

Note again that in the ordinary course of things the North American 
squadron of the British navy leaves the Bermudas in the first week of 
January for its three months’ winter cruise among the West Indian 
islands Directly it leaves the Bermudas ıb passes out of reach of 
British cables, and Canadian coasts might well be devastated and 
British commerce on the American side of the Atlantic crippled before 
the squadron could be called back or help sent direct from England, 

But ıt needed no such startling reminder as the Anglo-American 
war scare to convince the West Indies of the dangers of their 
telegraphic position. For years past the Legislative Council of 
Jamaica, the authorities ın Trinidad and other islands, and the West 
India Committee in London have begged for reasonable help to free 
them from their telegraphic dependence upon the United States. 
They have every reason to keep on friendly terms with such excellent 
customers as are the people of the United States, bat it is quite 
another thing, they say, to be under the commercial domination of 
New York, as this cable dependence implies. No one can read the 
West Indian papers without reahsing how real and paralysing to 
British and Canadian trade this domination is, and what sacrifices 
the West Indians are ready to make if Canada and Great Britain 
will extend them a helping hand. 


THE REMEDY, 


What, then, can be done? South Africa, India, Australasia, and 
the West Indies stand in peril of isolation; how can the risk be 
minimised ? 

The Ottawa Conference and the pending inter-[mperial Conference 
m London will, we may expect, answer that question so far as Austral- 
asia is concerned. The Pacific cable from the Pacific coast of Canada 
to some point in Australasia will give the Empire the necesssary 
aternative and all-British cable to the Antipodes, which, touching 
upon no foreign sol, and lying in deep water, will be as secure 
from interruption and foreign attack as any cables can be Great 
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Britain, Canada, and Australasia are each pledged to share the cost 
(estimated, by tenders submitted, at about 14 million sterling, by 
the most acceptable route), and the delegates from each of these 
three sections of the Empire who meet in London will make it their 
business to complete the details of the scheme, and enable the work 
to be carried through with all despatch. The tenders received by 
the Canadian Government from some of the best and oldest firms 
of cable manufacturers are taken to establish four most important facts - 
(1) They set at rest all questions as to the practicability of the pro- 
ject ; (2) they show that Great Britain can obtain direct telegraphic 
communication with Australasia without having resort to any soil not 
British territory ; (8) they prove that without elaborate preliminary 
surveys cable manufacturers of the widest experience are prepared to 
lay the cable and guarantee its success; (4) they show that the outlay 
of capital required is at least 14 million sterling less than the General” 
Post Office authorities estimated, and ıs well within the immediate 
available resources of the countries affected 

No one can doubt that the lands which border on the Pacific Ocean 
are on the threshold of a great development. France has already, by 
her initiative, carried a French cable from Australia to New Cale- 
donia, avowedly to form the first link m a trans-Pacific cable in non- 
British hands, Definite proposals for another link in a non-British | 
Pacific cable——the San Francisco-Hawan link—are now under legis- | 
lative discussion at Washington. The time has therefore come for | 
decisive action to maintain legitimate British influence in these seas. 

The South African crisis may be expected to give new force to the 
vote of the Ottawa Conference for an extension of this Pacific cable 
from Australia to South Africa by one of two routes—(1) wd St. ° 
Paul in mid-ocean to the south-west coast of Westralia; or (2) md 
Mauritius and Keeling Islands to N.W. Cape or Port Darwin. The 
delegates from the Cape Government to the Ottawa Conference spoke 
strongly of the need of such an extension, and of the readiness of 
South Africa to pay her reasonable share of the cost There seems 
no doubt as to the perfect practicability of the cable. It was not 
deemed well to complicate the business of the Pacific Cable Conference 
by adding a South African delegate, but the extension may be = ; 
a sequel to the Pacific cable scheme 

The solution of the difficulty as regards India lies in the same 
direction. From Keeling Islands, on the proposed Australia-South- 
Africa extension, to Ceylon is about 1450 miles, so that India, as well. 
as Africa, may be connected with Australia by cables aggregating | ` 
about 6500 miles 

Here, then, would be a great trunk line of all-British cables built- 
up in co-operation with the colonies and India, The detailed estimates ` 
submitted to the Ottawa Conference respecting the Pacific cable, and 
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since more than verified by the figures of the actual tenders sent in, 
suggest that the initial cost would be so small a burden upon each 
section affected as to be no impediment, while the natural development 
of cable business under the stimulus of reasonable rates and better 
facilities must in a few years produce an annually increasing surplus. 
' Between Europe and the Australasian colonies alone the average 
normal increase of business, with the present high rates, is 14 per 
cent. per annum. 

From this trunk line a few short branches would complete a system 
of Imperial telegraphs fit to cope with the needs of a world-wide 
empire. One of these branches—the extension of the Halifax-Bermuda 
cable to Jamaica and the rest of the West Indies—is so easy of 
accomplishment, with the co-operation of Canada and the West Indies, 
that it should at once be undertaken, and so relieve the West Indies 
of their present isolation. Mr Chamberlain pointed out in the House 
of Commons on April 23 that he knew of no msuperable constructive 
difficulties, and he hoped that the proposals now under consideration 
would result in the laying of the cable at no distant date. 

From Port Darwin in Australia another branch would run to British 
North Borneo, where the cables already laid to Hongkong, Smgapore, 
and Madras would be joined At the Mauritius the existing cable to 
the Seychelles Islands, Zanzibar, and Bombay might be met. Thus 
India would be approached by all-British cables from the east as well 
as the south, and all British possessions of any note in both hemi- 
spheres would be brought into daily and hourly touch of each other 
and the mother country. 

This ıs the splendid ideal of the cable reformer of modern times, 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, and it ıs perfectly well within our reach, as ıt 
certainly is within our pressing needs. There are many who would 
.say that so immensely important an Imperial work should be kept in 
the hands of the Governments of the Empire, in order that the 
commercial community may get the fullest benefit in normal times 
withaut hampering the strategic value of the cables at all times. So 
far-seeing a statesman as Mr Hofmeyr, the Dutch Afrikander leader, 
laid special stress upon this when iu conversation with the writer 
upon his return from the Ottawa Conference. In that case it would 
not be difficult to make some equitable arrangement with the’ existing 
private lines, either ın the form of a guarantee against /loss, as 18 
suggested in the case of the South Australian land lines, or in some 
other way. ! 

No one who has eyes to see the certain expansion of the commerce 
of the Empire can doubt that Canada, Australasia, and South Africa 
are but at the threshold of their development, and that an increase of 
facilities will bring an increase of traffic enough to occupy all the lines 
we are likely to create. The rate from England to Australia will be, 


w 
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by the Pacific cable, 3s. a word, as against the present rate of 4s 9d. 
The rate to the Cape would be proportionately reduced. To the West 
Indies 5s, 10d. per word is now charged; the new rate would be 3s. 
As it is, £1000 a day is spent in cables between Great Britain and 
Australasia alone, When the Atlantic cable was first laid our total 
trade with the United States, in 1865, was under £60,000,000, yet 16 
produced during that year more than £400,000. The trade is now 
over £100,000,000, and five cable systems are well employed in con- 
nection with it, Our trade with India, Australasia, and South Africa, 
to name no other possessions, is now £145,000,000. 

If five cable systems are needed for the Transatlantic trade, can 
we doubt the commercial possibilities of a second alternative cable for 
this large inter-[mperial trade ? 

Whether the new lines be State lines or company lines, the need for 
them is imperative Our commerce requires them. Our safety as 
an Empire depends upon them. Our colonies stand ready with a 
liberal share of the cost, and a guiding hand 1s alone needed to take 
up the question in the spirit of statesmanship. Is it to be the hand 
of Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Percy A. Hurd 


